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LETTER  OF  TRANSMIHAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  May  2o^  1907. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  monoji:raph  entitled 
"  The  Continuation  School  in  the  United  States,-'  bv  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Jones,  and  to  recommend  that  it  lx»  published  as  an  issue  of  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  This  study,  as  originally  prepared, 
was  accepted  in  partial  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Columbia  University.  The  subject  of 
which  it  treats  is  one  of  wide  educational  interest,  and  it  presents  a 
greater  body  of  well-organized  and  recent  information  touching  this 
subject  than  is  accessible  elsewhere. 

I  have  previously  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  Republic  needs 
a  body  of  citizens  no  one  of  whom  shall  have  been  w^holly  lacking  in 
systematic  and  fairly  continuous  educational  training  up  to  the  age  of 
the  first  exercise  of  the  electoral  franchise.  That  is,  in  order  that  the 
members  of  our  democracy  may  fitly  discharge  the  full  duty  of  citi- 
zenship, in  our  rapidly  changing  soc»iety,  no  year  of  life  up  to  the  age 
of  21  can  safely  be  left  bare  of  any  provision  for  schooling.  For 
those  who  can  continue  to  devote  the  later  years  of  this  i)eriod  chi(»fly 
to  education,  such  provision  is  found  in  high  schools,  technical  and 
professional  schools,  and  colleges.  But  what  provision  shall  be  made 
for  those  who  must  devote  these  vears  of  their  lives  chieflv  to  the 
earning  of  a  livelihood,  and  for  that  large  number  of  boys  and  girls 
who  leave  school,  for  whatever  reason,  even  before  the  completion  of 
the  elementary  course  of  study?  This  monograph  shows  wnth  some 
fullness  what  has  already  been  done  for  the  schooling  of  such  youth. 
It  gives  some  indication  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  direction.  But 
it  shows,  too,  how  inadequate  is  the  pioneer  provision  which  has 
hitherto  been  made  in  this  field. 

Very  respectfully,  Palmer  Eixsworth  Brown, 

CommUiiione7\ 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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THE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


By  Arthur  J.  Jones. 


I.  INTRODUCTION. 

The  term  "  continuation  school,"  while  commonly  used  in  England 
for  some  time,  has  not  been  generally  employed  in  this  country  and 
may  need  some  further  explanation.  As  used  in  this  bulletin,  it 
refers  to  any  type  of  school  which  offers  to  people  while  they  are  at 
work  opportunity  for  further  education  and  training.  It  thus  pre- 
supposes educational  training  of  some  kind,  and  continues  but  does 
not  necessarily  repeat  the  work  of  the  regular  school.  It  is  supple- 
mentary to  the  work  of  the  regular  school  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
additional  to  it,  and  is  supplementary  to  the  training  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  receiving  in  his  occupation,  in  the  sense  that  it  aims  to  give 
him  that  which  he  can  not  receive  in  his  daily  work.  The  term 
"  supplementary  school  ^  is,  however,  used  in  such  a  vague  way  at 
present  that  the  term  "  continuation  school  "  seems  preferable. 

This  work  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Dean  James  E. 
Russell,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  after  a  prelim- 
inary study  of  the  German  Fortbildungsschulen  had  been  made.  So 
little  systematic  work  has  been  done  in  this  direction  in  the  United 
States- that  it  seemed  well  worth  while  to  make  a  study  of  the  situa- 
tion as  it  is  here,  and  a  comparison  of  the  means  employed  in  Ger- 
many, England,  and  the  United  States. 

At  the  very  outset  the  author  was  greatly  handicapped  by  lack  of 
data,  nor  was  it  possible  to  secure  entirely  adequate  statistics.  It  is 
difficult  to  obtain  definite  information  concerning  the  ordinary  day 
schools  even  after  years  of  effort.  In  the  case  of  the  various  types 
of  continuation  school,  this  difficulty  is  greatly  increased.  Even  the 
meager  data  given  in  school  reports  for  day  schools  are,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  not  given  for  evening  schools.  This  is  due,  in  large 
measure,  to  the  fact  that  the  educational  authorities  conduct  evening 
schools  as  a  side  issue,  and  not  as  a  part  of  their  regular  educational 
system.    The  need  for  such  work  and  its  great  importance  are  only 

beginning  to  be  felt. 
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One  thing  is  brought  out  clearly — the  great  need  of  careful  study 
of  the  conditions  in  each  community  with  the  object  of  finding  out — 
(1)  to  what  extent  educational  agencies  reach  the  young  people,  how 
long  they  remain  in  school,  and,  if  possible,  why  they  leave;  (2)  in 
what  kinds  of  work  those  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  are  en- 
gaged, what  the  actual  conditions  are  under  which  they  are  working, 
and  how  much  useful  training  they  are  receiving  in  their  occupations. 
So  far  the  only  important  attempt  to  make  such  a  study  is  that  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion. This  report  is  admirable,  but  can  not  take  the  place  of  a 
definite  study  of  local  conditions  even  in  Massachusetts,  and  much 
less  in  other  places.  The  local  conditions  in  every  community  should 
be  studied  in  order  to  determine  the  means  to  be  employed  in  remedy- 
ing them  when  necessary.  Such  a  study  will  reveal  many  things  un- 
suspected before,  and  give  one  the  only  means  to  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  the  situation.  The  kind  of  school  suited  to  one  city  will 
not  be  the  kind  needed  in  another,  for  the  conditions  vary  with  each 
locality.  Superintendents  and  boards  of  education  can  well  afford 
to  spend  the  time  and  money  necessary  to  obtain  possession  of  all  the 
facts  in  the  case. 

In  the  following  study  an  attempt  has  been  made : 

1.  To  show  the  need  of  continuation  schools.  This  has  been  done 
{a)  by  showing  the  extent  to  which  boys  and  girls  drop  out  of 
school  at  different  ages  and  grades,  and  the  comparative  number  in 
public  and  private  schools  after  the  thirteenth  year;  (6)  by  showing 
the  extent  to  which  the  existing  supplementary  agencies  reach  those 
out  of  school;  and  (o)  by  indicating  something  of  the  conditions  of 
these  young  people  in  their  occupations. 

2.  To  describe  the  agencies  employed  in  Germany  and  England 
to  meet  a  similar  situation. 

3.  To  describe  representative  types  of  continuation  school  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  show  what  education  young  people  are  actu- 
ally receiving  in  these  schools,  how  it  compares  with  that  received 
in  the  day  schools  in  amount,  and  in  the  extent  to  which  it  meets 
their  needs. 

4.  To  show  the  place  of  the  continuation  school  in  our  educational 
system  and  the  general  purpose  of  such  a  school  in  a  democracy. 

This  is  to  be  regarded  as  only  a  preliminary  report  on  the  sub- 
ject, a  clearing  of  the  ground,  so  to  speak,  and  an  attempt  to  indi- 
cate the  general  direction  which  such  an  inquiry  must  take.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  study  will  throw  some  light  on  existing  condi- 
tions, and  at  least  call  attention  to  the  need  of  more  complete  edu- 
cational facilities. 
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11.  STATISTICAL  EXHIBIT  OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 

AND  WITHDRAWAL. 

A.  WITHDRAWAL    FROM    THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

As  a  preliminary  to  any  investigation  of  continuation  schools 
or  their  equivalents  in  the  United  States,  we  need  data  concerning 
the  number  of  pupils  who  drop  out  from  the  existing  schools  at  dif- 
ferent ages  and  at  different  stages  of  advancement  in  the  course. 

Direct  observation  of  the  forces  that  eliminate  pupils  from  educa- 
tional influence,  and  direct  measurement  of  the  number  of  those  elimi- 
nated are  out  of  question.  Estimates  only  are  possible,  and  these 
must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  mass  of  very  complex  data.  In  place 
of  any  detailed  discussion  of  the  subject  of  withdrawal,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  rather  elaborate  study  soon  to  be  published  by 
Prof.  E.  L.  Thomdike,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
He  estimates  that  of  100  children  who  enter  the  public  schools  of 
cities  of  25,000  or  over  (excluding  colored  children  in  southern 
cities),  and  who  live  till  19,  90  stay  till  the  fourth  grade,  81  stay 
till  the  fifth  grade,  68  stay  till  the  sixth  grade,  54  stay  till  the  sev- 
enth grade,  40  stay  till  the  last  grammar  grade  (usually  the  eighth, 
but  sometimes  the  ninth,  and  rarely  the  seventh),  27  stay  till  the 
first  year  of  the  high  school,  17  stay  till  the  second  year  of  the  high 
school,  12  stay  till  the  third  year  of  the  high  school,  8  stay  till  the 
fourth  year  of  the  high  school. 

With  respect  to  age  the  retention  is  estimated  by  Professor  Thorn- 
dike  as  follows:  100  till  10  years  of  age,  98  till  11  years  of  age,  97 
till  12  years  of  age,  88  till  13  years  of  age,  70  till  14  years  of  age,  47 
till  15  years  of  age,  30  till  IG  years  of  age,  16.5  till  17  years  of  age, 
8.6  till  18  years  of  age. 

I  estimate  the  retention  to  the  age  of  19  as  4. 

The  extent  to  which  the  schools  of  different  cities  retain  their 
pupils  at  ages  above  13  and  in  the  grades  above  the  fifth  varies  very 
greatly.  For  a  real  appreciation  of  the  extent  of  withdrawal,  the 
detailed  tables  of  Professor  Thorndike's  monograph  should  be 
examined. 

For  the  present  purpose,  the  essential  fact,  besides  the  total 
amount  of  withdrawal,  is  its  "  course,"  or  relative  amount  year  by 
year  and  grade  by  grade.  The  proportion  of  any  one  age  leaving 
school  within  a  year  increases  steadily  from  the  twelfth  year  on, 
even  the  percentage  dropping  out  at  the  legal  age  limit  for  free 
attendance  not  being  so  high  as  the  later  percentages.  In  considering 
withdrawal  by  grades,  it  is  found  that  the  failure  of  the  high  school 
to  retain  those  whom  it  gets  from  the  grammar  grades  is  equally 
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marked.  In  two  respects  this  increased  proportional  withdrawal  is 
f  educational  and  social  importance : 

First,  it  indicates  that  the  schools  in  the  upper  grades  fail  to  meet 
the  enlarged  needs  and  interests  of  the  great  majority  of  the  young 
people  to  ^vhom  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  they  should 
minister. 

Secondly,  it  indicates  that  the  greatest  proportionate  withdrawal, 
being  in  the  upper  grades,  is  among  the  brighter  children.  To  l)e 
specific :  When  the  last  grammar  grade  is  reached,  only  40  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  entering  school  are  left.  As  stated,  this  40  per  cent 
represents  the  brighter  element.  An  elimination  of  a  third  of  thesef 
represents  a  greater  loss  to  society  than  does  the  same  numerical  loss 
lower  down  in  the  grades.  It  is  likewise  true  that  the  most  of  those 
eliminated  in  the  higher  grades  are  not  so  gifted  as  the  very  few  who 
stay  still  longer. 

Since  the  interests  of  the  young  are  constantly  widening  as  they 
ascend  the  grades,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  the  school  to  meet 
their  needs.  The  stronger  the  pupil  the  stronger  will  outside  interests 
appeal  to  him  and  attract  him  away  from  the  pursuit  of  studies  in 
which  he  has  comparatively  little  interest.  Hence,  during  this  time, 
among  those  who  will  be  the  first  to  leave  school  on  any  pretext  will 
be  many  w^ho  would,  with  proper  training,  become  influential  leaders 
in  society.  But  for  want  of  it  they  are  too  often  subjected  to  the 
deadening  influence  of  the  treadmill  of  the  factory  and  the  shop  and 
lose  all  the  ambition  they  once  had  for  improvement. 

It  may  be  urged  that  some,  at  least,  of  this  withdrawal  is  due  to 
economic  conditions,  to  indifference  in  the  home,  and  to  other  reasons 
outside  of  the  school.  This  is  true,  but  the  question  of  the  causes  of 
leaving  school  is  a  very  complicated  one,  and  no  one  knows  very  much 
about  it.  While  poverty  may  in  some  cases  be  one  of  the  causes,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  young  i^eople  drop  out  of 
school  because  they  or  their  parents  prefer  that  they  be  elsew^here. 
Wliatever  the  cause,  it  is  proper  that  society  should  demand  that  this 
heavy  withdrawal  be  reduced  to  a  minimum;  or,  if  this  is  found  to 
be  impossible,  or  even  perhaps  undesirable,  that  some  other  means  be 
employed  by  which  the  young  people  not  in  school  may  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  continuing  their  education  and  training. 

B.  ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOLS  OTHER  THAN  SUPPLEMENTARY. 

In  treating  of  withdrawal,  it  was  stated  that  of  the  pupils  entering 
school  only  70  per  cent  will  remain  at  the  fourteenth  year  of  age,  and 
that  from  that  age  onward  the  elimination  is  especially  rapid. 

It  is  here  assumed  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  schools  to  pro- 
vide in  some  way  for  all  children  up  to  the  age  of  14.     It  is  a  gener- 
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ally  accepted  principle,  as  indicated  by  the  compulsory  education 
laws  of  the  various  States,  that  up  to  the  age  of  14  the  State  should 
not  only  offer  the  opportunity  for  education  to  all,  but,  in  addition, 
see  that  they  get  it.  After  the  age  of  14,  it  is  generally  conceded, 
the  State  should  offer  opportunity  for  further  education  to  all  who 
can  profit  by  it;  but  it  is  by  no  means  generally  held  that  compul- 
sion should  be  used  in  seeing  that  all  take  advantage  of  it.  The  State 
does  offer  such  opportunity  in  its  public  high  schools,  but  this  oppor- 
tunity is  taken  advantage  of  by  a  comparatively  small  class. 

In  discussing  an  enlargement  of  the  opportunity  for  educational 
training  beyond  the  age  of  14,  the  first  point  that  must  be  determined 
is  how  far  existing  educational  agencies  are  operative;  to  what  ex- 
tent young  people  are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered, 
and  in  what  kind  of  schools  they  are  enrolled.  The  following  study 
will  endeavor  to  throw  some  light  on  this  point. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  secure  accurate  data  on  this  subject 
from  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  Accordingly  the  following 
plan  was  adopted.  The  United  States  was  divided  into  four  parts — 
Eastern,  Western,  Southern,  and  Central — and  the  relative  number 
of  cities  of  30,000  inhabitants  and  above  was  determined  for  each  di- 
vision. Cities  of  30,000  and  above  were  alone  considered,  because  the 
problem  of  continuation  schools  does  not  l)ecome  so  marked  in  cities 
smaller  than  these.  Thirtv  cities  were  chosen  at  random  from  the 
list,  each  section  receiving  its  proportionate  number.  The  choice 
seemed  in  an  imusual  degree  to  represent  the  country  as  a  whole, 
with  its  varying  types  of  industry. 

All  the  printed  information  in  regard  to  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  public  and  the  private  schools  was  carefully  analyzed.  In  addi- 
tion, printed  blanks  were  sent  out  to  each  of  the  cities  where  such 
printed  information  was  not  available.  In  these  blanks  the  following 
information  was  called  for : 

1.  Estimated  population  of  tlie  city,  by  age  and  sex.  for  years  of  age  13  to  20, 
in  1903,  1904,  and  1905. 

2.  Pupils  in  the  public  day  schools,  by  age  and  sex,  from  1.3  to  20  years  old. 

3.  Children  not  in  schools  of  any  kind,  by  age  and  sex. 

4.  Number  13  to  21  years  of  age  In  private  schools  and  colleges. 

The  information  called  for  in  regard  to  evening  schools  was : 

1.  The  enrollment  In  1903,  1904,  and  1905,  by  age  and  sex.  for  years  of  age 
13  to  20,  In  elementary,  high,  drawing,  cooking,  and  industrial  classes. 

2.  Time  of  instruction:  (a)  Hours  i)er  evening,  (6)  evenings  per  week,  (c) 
weeks  per  year. 

3.  Qualifications  for  admission. 

4.  Teachers,  by  sex. 

5.  Cost  of  evening  schools,  classeil  under:  (a)  Teaching  and  sui)ervIsIon,  (ft) 
printing  and  advertising,  (c)  supplies,  (d)  text-books,  (e)  fuel  and  light,  (/) 
Janitor,  ig)  miscellaneous. 
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6.  The  siii>erhiten(ients  were  asked  to  underscore  the  departments  of  instruc- 
tion tried  in  their  schools,  and  number  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  in  order  of  preference,  those 
of  the  following  which  they  thought  most  Important:  (1)  Elementary,  (2) 
high,  (3)  trade  and  industrial.  (4)  drawing,  (5)  cooking. 

The  replies  from  these  cities  were  not  general  enough  nor  complete 
enough  to  warrant  any  final  conclusions.  Very  few  superintendents 
had  the  data  asked  for,  and  most  of  those  who  had  them  were  not 
able  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  compile  them  from  the  records. 
In  general,  it  has  been  found,  wuth  these  as  with  other  statistics,  that 
unless  the  information  is  already  in  the  written  reports  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  obtain  it.  From  the  printed  reports  and  from  such  data 
as  were  sent  in  reply  to  the  blanks  sufficient  information  was  obtained 
from  16  cities  to  warrant  fairly  definite  conclusions. 

I.    PUBLIC    DAY   SCHOOLS. 

The  immediate  question  which  we  have  to  consider  is.  How  far  do 
the  schools  in  the  cities  selected  reach  the  children  from  the  age  of 
14  to  that  of  20  ?  We  will  examine  first  the  distribution  of  the  pupils 
between  these  ages  who  are  actually  in  school.  Table  I  (p.  13)  shows 
the  relative  number  at  each  age  in  the  public  day  schools  of  the  16 
cities.  This  table  is  arranged  by  groups  for  various  age  limits.  It 
would  read  as  follows:  In  Camden,  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  day 
schools  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20,  49  per  cent  are  14  years  old, 
27  i^er  cent  are  15  years  old,  13.5  per  cent  are  16  years  old,  6  per  cent 
are  17  years  old,  3.5  per  cent  are  18  years  old,  0.7  per  cent  are  19 
years  old,  and  0.3  per  cent  are  20  years  old.  The  next  group  takes 
the  pupils  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20,  and  so  on  to  the  last  group, 
which  shows  that,  of  the  pupils  19  and  20  years  old,  73  per  cent  are 
19  years  old  and  27  per  cent  are  20  years  old. 

Taking  the  group  of  children  from  14  to  20  years  of  age,  we  see  a 
striking  variability.  Portland,  Me.,  has  the  lowest  per  cent  of  pupils 
14  years  old — 30,  and  New  Orleans  the  highest — 52.  This  means  that 
in  New  Orleans  over  half  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  between 
the  ages  given  are  14  years  old,  showing  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
public  schools  to  reach  any  considerable  number  after  they  are  14 
years  old.  In  Portland,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  nearly  as  many  15- 
year-olds  in  school  as  14-year-olds  and  81  per  cent  are  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  16.  All  show  strikingly  that  between  the  ages  17  and  20 
very  few  proportionately  are  in  school.  Spokane  has  the  largest  per- 
centage between  these  ages — ^26,  while  Jersey  City  has  the  lowest — 
7.3.  This  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  those  in  school  becomes  much 
more  marked  the  greater  the  age,  as  would  be  natural.  Grand  Rapids 
has  5  per  cent  of  its  pupils  14  to  20  years  old  between  the  ages  of  19 
and  20,  while  Jersey  City  has  only  1.3  per  cent.    Again,  considering 
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the  20-year-olds,  the  range  is  fiom  0.3  jwr  cent  in  Jersey  City  and 
Camden  to  2  per  cent  in  (irand  Rapids.  Considering  the  medians  of 
this  group,  we  notice  a  fairly  steady  decline  during  the  years  14,  15, 
and  16.  Between  16  and  17,  however,  there  is  a  sudden  drop  of 
nearly  50  per  cent,  from  17.5  per  cent  at  10  to  9  per  cent  at  17,  and  the 
drop  between  the  eighteenth  and  nineteentli  year  is  more  marked 
still,  being  from  5  per  cent  to  2  per  cent,  or  60  per  cent.  This  drop 
is  also  seen  clearly -in  all  the  other  groups.  It  is  the  most  marked 
of  any. 

Some  of  those  from  18  to  20  are  not  in  school  because  they  have 
graduated,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  are  not  in  ichool  whether 
graduates  or  not.  The  present  question  is,  How  far  does  the  public 
day  school  reach  tlie  young  people  between  the  ages  of  14  and  '20? 
If  some  few  have  passed  through  the  conn*  offered  and  are  not  in 
school,  it  still  remains  true  that  the  State  does  not  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  their  education  during  these  ages  in  day  Hchools.  It  may 
well  be  true  that  those  who  have  graduated  ftom  the  high  school  are 
the  very  ones  who  would  give  greatest  returns  for  further  educa- 
tional opportunity.  Considering  the  question  in  this  light,  we  see 
that  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  l)ctween  the  ages 
of  14  and  20  are  in  school  at  the  ages  of  19  and  20— only  3  per  cent. 
Again,  of  100  pupils  in  st^liool  who  are  lietween  the  ages  of  1;>  and 
20,  05  per  cent  are  18  years  old  or  younger;  in  the  nest  group,  i>2.5 
per  cent  are  from  16  to  18  years  old;  in  the  group  of  17  to  20  year- 
olds,  those  17  and  18  constitute  85  jwr  cent  of  the  whole  numl>er; 
and  the  18-year-olds  are  61  per  cent  of  the  18,  19,  and  20  year-olds  in 
school.  In  all  the  cities  the  18-year-olds  constitute  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  enrollment  of  the  18,  19,  and  "20  year-olds. 
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This  docs  not  show  the  actual  proportion  that  iw  under  instruction. 
In  order  to  do  this,  the  nitio  of  pupils  at  each  age  from  14  to  20  to  the 
estimated  number  of  young  people  14  years  old  is  given  (Tables  II 
and  III),  That  is,  disregarding  the  jjrevious  life  of  the  young  ijeople 
and  taking  them  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20,  how  many  of  them 
are  actually  in  the  public  day  schools? 

Considerable  difficulty  was  met  with  at  the  very  beginning  of  this 
inquirv.  It  was  hard  to  find  any  accurate  data  on  the  number  of 
young  people  14  years  old  in  the  cities  studied.  Springfield,  Mass., 
is  the  only  one  of  the  cities  that  gave  the  estimated  number  by  age. 
This  was  given  only  np  to  14  years.  Columbus  and  Grand  Rapids 
gave  the  estimated  number  by  age  groups,  14  to  IC  and  16  to  21, 
which  was  not  definite  enough  for  the  present  purpose.  The  only 
other  source  is  the  United  States  census  returns  of  1900.  Here  again 
we  are  met  with  the  difficulty  that,  for  the  cities,  the  returns  were 
only  for  the  age  groups  of  10  to  14,  15  to  19,  and  20  to  24.  The  only 
data  for  each  age  were  for  the  separate  States.  In  the  absence  of 
definite  statistics,  the  data  by  age  groups  for  the  cities  were  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  age  distribution  given  for  the  States  in 
which  the  cities  were  located.  These  were  then  compared  with  all 
the  available  data  given  in  the  reports  for  the  individual  cities.  As 
far  as  could  be  ascertained  they  agreed  very  closely,  but  were  nearly 
always  somewhat  too  large.  In  the  case  of  the  age  14,  this  was  evi- 
dently due  to  the  commonly  known  fact  that  in  all  census  returns 
there  is  an  emphasis  on  the  even  numbers.  However,  these  statistics 
were  for  1900,  while  most  of  those  of  enrollment  of  pupils  are  for 
later  years,  1902  to  1905.  Comparing  the  data  of  age  distribution  as 
above  stated  with  the  estimated  increase  in  the  population,  it  was 
clear  that  the  figures  as  given  represented  nearly  the  actual  condition ; 
certainly  they  were  not  too  high.    They  were  accordingly  used  in  all 
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except  one  case — that  of  Spokane,  where  this  would  result  in  making 
the  enrollment  at  14  more  than  the  estimated  number  of  14-year-olds. 
In  this  case  the  number  was  increased  to  compare  with  the  estimated 
number  in  the  city  from  6  to  21,  as  given  in  the  school  reports  of 
1902  to  1904. 

In  the  table  showing  the  per  cent  of  pupils  at  each  age  based  on  the 
estimated  number  of  children  14  years  old  (Table  II),  it  will  be  seen 
that  from  one  to  five  records  are  taken,  the  average  being  used. 
Two,  Spokane  and  Utica,  represent  only  one  record.  The  varia- 
bility shown  is  decidedly  marked.  In  the  case  of  14-year-old  chil- 
dren. New  Orleans  has  only  32.5  per  cent  in  the  public  schools,  while 
Spokane  has  87.2  per  cent,  a  difference  of  54.7  per  cent.  In  the 
15-year-old  column.  New  Orleans  is  still  the  lowest,  with  15.4  per 
cent,  while  Newton  leads  with  75.8  per  cent,  a  difference  of  60.4  per 
cent.  Coming  to  the  19-year-old  pupils,  Camden  is  lowest  with  0.6 
per  cent,  closely  followed  by  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  with  0.7  per 
cent.  Springfield,  Newton,  and  Grand  Rapids  are  very  close  together 
at  the  head  with  7.3,  7,  and  6.9  per  cent,  respectively.  St.  Louis 
has  only  0.15  per  cent  of  20-year-old  pupils,  while  Grand  Rapids  has 
4.1  per  cent.  These  variations  show  how  much  more  nearly  the 
public  school  system  reaches  the  young  in  some  cities  than  in  others. 

Considering  the  medians,  we  see  that  less  than  half  of  the  young 
people  15  years  old  are  attending  the  public  day  schools,  and  the 
proportion  decreases  very  rapidly;  at  16  less  than  one-third,  at  17 
only  about  one-sixth  are  in  the  public  schools.  At  18  only  7  per  cent, 
at  19  a  little  over  3  per  cent,  and  at  20  years  just  1.6  per  cent  are 
attending  public  day  schools.  This  certainly  shows  in  a  striking 
manner  that  the  public  schools  are  not  taking  care  of  the  young 
people  between  these  ages.  The  median  percentages  are  represented 
graphically  in  diagram  1,  p.  16. 

Table  II. — Enrollment  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  at  certain  years  of  age, 
expressed  in  percentages  of  whole  number  of  children  14  years  old. 


City. 


Num- 
ber of 
reports 
used. 


1.  Camden,  N.J 

2.  Chester,  Pa 

8.  Chicago,  ni 

4.  Columbufl,  Ohio 

5.  Grand  Rapids, Mich. 

6.  Jersey  City,  N.J 

7.  Little  Rock,  Ark.... 

8.  New  Orleans^  La 

9.  Newton,  Mass 

10.  Omaha.  Nebr 

11.  Portland,  Me 

12.  St.  Louis,  Mo 

IS.  Spokane,  Wash 

14.  Springfield,  Mass  . . . 

15.  LUica,  N.Y 

16.  York.Pa 

Medians 


3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

3 

3 
o 

5 
2 
3 
2 
1 
5 
1 
4 


Between  14  aud  20  years  of  age. 


14. 


50.0 
80.5 
47.0 
64.5 
77.7 
61.1 
77.0 
32.6 
81.0 
63.2 
74.0 
33.3 
87.2 
77.4 
74.9 
67.6 

70.8 


15. 

16. 
13.6 

17. 

1 

1 

6.3 

18. 

27.2 

8.5 

47.9 

29.5 

16.3 

8.7 

80.6 

19.6 

10.3 

5.3 

45.2 

80.8 

18.9 

9.1 

65.5 

87.9 

19.4 

13.7 

3L4 

11.6 

4.1 

2.0 

59.0 

86.9 

18.5 

7.0 

15.4 

8.1 

4.0 

L7 

75.8 

46.6 

25.8 

13.9 

i5.6 

29.0 

16.7 

7.0 

67.5 

57.6 

22.6 

16.8 

18.0 

9.0 

4.2 

L9 

62.2 

47.0 

34.0 

22.6 

57.0 

89.2 

30.  U 

14.0 

41.8 

20.5 

12.8 

6.6 

85.8 

18.9 

10.6 

6.1 

46.4 

29.25 

16.0 

7.0 

19. 


20. 


0.6 
4.4 
2.3 
3.4 
6.9 
1.0 
3.1 
0.7 
7.0 
3.0 
5.9 
0.7 
6.5 
7.3 
2.3 
1.3 

8.05 


0.25 

2.3 

LO 

1.7 

4.1 

0.3 

1.6 

0.35 

3.4 

1.6 

1.7 

0.15 

3.0 

3.3 

0.85 

0.2 

1.6 


Per  cent  of 
average  at- 
tendance 
on  total  en- 
rollment. 


67 


94 
82 
79 
71 
73 
71 
89 
78 
80 
74 
74 
77 
75 


76 
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Table  III. — Percentage  enrollment  in   public  schools,   classified  into  elementary  ana 

secondary  pupils  {estimated). 


Eleoientary 
Secondary.. 


Between  14  and  20  years  of  age. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

61.6 
9.2 

SO.O 
15.4 

10.86 
18.39 

1.8 
14.2 

0.4 
6.6 

0.13 
2.92 

20. 


0.0 
1.6 


EXPLANATION   OF  TABLES    II    AND   III. 

Table  II  shows  the  enrollment  In  public  schools  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20,  ex- 
pressed as  per  cent  of  the  estimated  number  of  young  people  in  the  city  who  are  14  years 
old.  For  Camden  this  would  read,  "  The  number  of  pupils  14  years  of  age  in  the  public 
schools  is  50  per  cent  of  the  number  of  14-year-olds  in  the  city ;  *  *  *  the  number 
of  20-year-olds  in  school  is  but  0.25  per  cent  of  the  number  of  children  14  years  old." 

Table  III  represents,  roughly,  the  percentage  enrollment  in  elementary  schools  and 
high  schools  on  the  same  basis  as  Table  II.  These  percentages  are  shown  graphically  in 
diagram  1. 
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Diagram   1. — Enrollment  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  expressed  in  per- 
centage of  number  of  children  14  years  old.     The  full  broken  line  represents  graph 
ically  the  median  percentages  of  Table  II.     The  dotted  broken  line  tnarks  the  division 
between  the  elementary  and  secondary  enrollment  percentages,  as  given  in  Table  III. 
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II.    PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  next  step  in  the  investigation  is  to  determine,  if  possible,  how 
many  of  the  young  people  not  in  the  public  schools  are  enrolled  in 
private  and  parochial  schools.  Here  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sta- 
tistics is  very  great.  Blanks  were  sent  out  to  many  private  schools  in 
the  cities  studied,  but  only  two  schools  responded — ^the  MacDuffie 
School,  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  the  Balliol  School,  at  Utica.  The 
Emma  Willard  School,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  also  sent  the  number  of  pupils 
by  age  for  four  years.  The  only  other  information  in  regard  to  the 
ages  of  the  pupils  in  these  schools  is  that  found  in  the  reports  of  the 
Springfield  schools,  which  give  the  ages  up  to  and  including  the 
fourteenth  year.  This  is,  however,  a  great  help,  for  it  gives  the  paro- 
chial schools  distinct  from  other  private  schools,  and,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  returns  from  the  MacDuffie  School,  makes  it  possible  to 
determine  very  nearly  the  actual  distribution  by  age  of  the  pupils  in 
these  two  classes  of  schools  in  Springfield.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  like  statistics  are  not  available  for  all  the  cities  under  consid- 
eration. 

The  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  give 
the  estimated  number  in  private  and  parochial  schools  for  all  these 
cities.  For  some  of  the  cities  estimates  have  not  been  made  since 
1900,  and  none  of  them  are  accurate.  The  number  given  for  Spring- 
field is  the  number  under  15  years  of  age  as  given  by  the  reports  of 
the  city  superintendent.  No  doubt  the  estimates  are  too  high  in 
many  cases  also.  Definite  statistics  are  also  given  in  regard  to  the 
various  private  high  schools,  academies,  etc.,  for  each  school  report- 
ing, but  these,  of  course,  include  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  private  schools.  The  reports  of  the  State  superintendents  in 
the  various  States  give  data  which  are  somewhat  more  accurate,  but 
which  in  nearly  all  cases  are,  no  doubt,  too  low.  These  are  a  great 
help  in  checking  up  and  correcting  the  estimates  given  in  the  reports 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 

From  the  data  given  in  the  report  of  1904  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  ratio  of  the 
enrollment  in  private  high  schools,  academies,  etc.,  to  that  in  public 
high  schools  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  also  for  the  five 
subdivisions.  In  view  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  definite 
statistics  for  the  elementary  private  schools,  the  following  plan  was 
adopted :  The  statistics  for  the  total  number  in  private  and  parochial 
schools  given  in  the  1904  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  were  taken  as  a  basis.  These  were  compared  with  the 
reports  of  the  State  superintendents  and,  where  it  seemed  necessary, 
were  raised.     None  of  them  were  decreased.    The  number  in  Spring- 
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field  was,  of  course,  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  schools,  the  number 
above  14  in  the  parochial  schools  being  estimated.  It  was  found  that 
in  the  Springfield  private  and  parochial  schools  the  number  under 
14  years  constituted  83  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment,  that  above 
being  17  per  cent.  This  number  was  used  in  determining  the  number 
above  14  in  twelve  of  the  sixteen  cities.  In  the  other  four  cities  the 
proportion  of  those  14  and  above  was  increased  to  correspond  more 
nearly  with  the  ratio  of  private  to  public  secondary  school  pupils  as 
given  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  In  these  cities  the  propor- 
tion was  25  per  cent.  The  number  thus  found  was  distributed  over 
the  years  14  to  20  according  to  the  distribution  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Springfield  private  and  parochial  schools  taken  together.  This  dis- 
tribution is  shown  in  Table  IV  (p.  19),  which  shows  the  total  number 
estimated  as  well  as  the  number  between  14  and  20.  These  estimates 
are  for  the  year  1904. 

Another  method  of  determining  the  distribution  was  then  used. 
Taking  the  per  cent  of  private  to  public  secondarj^  school  pupils  given 
by' the  United  States  Commissioner  for  each  of  the  five  subdivisions 
of  the  United  States,  the  number  in  the  private  secondary  schools  of 
the  cities  studied  was  estimated  from  the  number  known  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  public  high  schools.  This  gives  a  much  smaller  number, 
and  represents  only  the  secondary  pupils  and  not  those  in  parochial 
schools  or  in  other  private  elementary  schools.  The  number  thus 
found  for  each  city  w^as  distributed  according  to  the  median  distribu- 
tion of  the  private  schools  at  hand.  This  distribution  is  given  below 
(Table  VI),  and  shows  the  per  cent  of  private  to  public  secondary 
pupils,  the  estimated  total  number  of  private  secondary  pupils,  and 
the  distribution  of  these  by  ages.  All  the  pupils  in  these  secondary 
private  schools  were  taken  to  be  14  or  over. 

For  each  of  these  distributions  the  ratio  of  thfe  pupils  at  each  age 
to  the  estimated  total  number  of  children  14  years  old  was  calcu- 
lated. The  estimated  number  of  children  is  the  same  as  that  used 
for  the  public  schools.  These  ratios,  expressed  as  per  cents,  are  given 
below  for  each  distribution  (Tables  V  and  VII). 

The  most  striking  difference  between  these  two  tables  of  percent- 
ages is  seen  in  the  percentages  for  14  and  15  years.  It  is  probable 
that  those  based  on  the  Springfield  distribution  are  somewhat  exag- 
gerated. It  is  certainly  true  that  other  distributions  do  not  make  the 
number  14  to  15  years  old  large  enough.  It  seems  best  to  combine 
the  results  of  the  two  tables,  giving  two-thirds  weight  to  the  per- 
centages based  on  the  Springfield  distribution  and  one-third  to  those 
based  on  the  Commissioner's  Report  and  the  distribution  in  the  pri- 
vate schools.  The  percentages  resulting  from  thus  weighting  the  two 
distributions  are  given  in  Table  VIII  (p.  20),  and  graphically  repre- 
sented in  diagram  2  (p.  21). 
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It  is  not  a.sserted  that  these  tigures  accuratuly  repi-esent  the  number 
in  private  schools  in  the  cities;  but  fhey  do  show  fairly  ivcll  tlie 
relative  part  taken  by  the  private  schools,  on  the  whole,  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  young  i^ople  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20.  The  projior- 
tion  of  private  school  pupils  is  so  small  that  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
figures  does  not  affect  the  general  conclusions.  It  is  also  noteworthy 
that  the  proportionate  part  taken  by  the  private  schools  is  decreas- 
ing, in  some  States  very  markedly  so. 

It  would  seem  from  these  figures  that  the  private  schools  hold 
their  pupils  decidedly  better  than  do  the  public  schools,  but  the  dif- 
ference is  probably  not  nearly  so  marked  as  these  tables  would 
indicate. 
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EXPLANATION   OF  TABLES   IV  TO  VIII. 

Table  IV  gives  for  certain  cities  the  total  enrollment  in  private  and  parochial  Rchools 
as  nearly  as  can  be  determined  from  the  data  at  hand.  It  also  shows  the  age  distribution 
of  pupils  from  14  to  20  years  according  to  that  in  Springfield. 

Table  V  shows  the  same  facts  as  Table  IV,  expressed  as  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  children  14  years  old  in  each  city. 

Table  VI  shows  the  estimated  enrollment  in  private  secondary  schools  in  the  same 
cities,  using  as  a  basis  the  per  cent  which  the  enrollment  in  private  secondary  schools 
in  each  of  the  five  census  divisions  of  the  United  States  bears  to  that  of  the  public  sec- 
ondary schools,  as  given  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  This  number  Is  distributed 
over  the  ages  14  to  20,  according  to  the  distribution  in  the  few  private  schools  at  hand. 

Table  VII  expresses  this  distribution  as  per  cent  of  the  total  numt)er  of  14-year-olds 
in  the  city. 

Table  VIII  combines  Tables  V  and  VII,  giving  a  weight  of  2  to  the  former  and  of  1 
to  the  latter. 
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Diagram  2. — Enrollment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  elementary  and  secondary, 
expressed  in  percentages  of  total  number  of  children  14  years  old,  as  shown  by  the 
median  percentages  of  Table  VIII. 

C.  SUPPLKMENTAUY  ACJENCIES. 


I.    PITBLK?   EVENING    8CH(K)LS. 


Something  of  the  difficulty  already  alluded  to  was  experienced  in 
obtaining  statistics  of  pupils  by  age  for  the  evening  schools.  Three 
cities — Omaha,  Camden,  and  St.  I^uis — give  complete  age  statistics  in 
their  regular  reports.  Columbus  gives  them  by  the  age  groups  14  to 
16,  16  to  21,  21  and  over,  and  Chicago  by  the  groups  12  to  15,  15  to 
18,  18  to  21,  etc.;  so  that  fairly  complete  data  were  obtained  from  the 
reports  of  five  cities. 

Blanks  were  sent  out  to  all  of  the  thirty  cities  selected  according 
to  the  plan  already  given  and  to  twenty  others.  Only  six  cities 
responded,  and  of  these  three  were  among  the  cities  studied — York, 
Utica,  and  Portland — the  latter  giving  only  the  totals  for  the  age 
group  14  to  20,  Accurate  data  were  obtained  also  from  Jersey  City 
through  the  courtesy  of  Superintendent  Snyder,  who  gave  the  author 
access  to  the  school  records.    Two  cities — Spokane  and  Chester — re- 
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ported  having  no  evening  schools;  so  that  accurate  data  were  obtained 
from  eleven  out  of  the  sixteen  cities.  In  addition  to  this,  data  have 
been  obtained  from  four  other  cities — Erie,  Elmira,  Newark,  and 
Ijouisville — which  have  aided  in  the  distribution.  For  the  remaining 
cities  only  the  total  enrollment  in  evening  schools  is  obtainable. 
This  has  been  distributed  according  to  the  median  distribution  of  the 
cities  whose  data  have  been  given.  In  New  Orleans  the  age  at 
entrance  is  16,  and  this  has  been  taken  into  account  in  distributing 
the  pupils  by  age.  Before  nuiking  the  distribution  for  the  ages  1-4 
to  20  the  proportionate  number  al>ove  20  was  taken  out  in  each  case. 

The  following  table  (Table  IX,  p.  23)  shows  the  numl>er  of  pupils 
at  each  age  and  the  numl)er  21  and  over  in  the  evening  schools  of  the 
sixteen  cities.  It  is  clearly  seen  that  in  the  evening  schools,  while 
there  are  many  21  and  over,  yet  the  great  majority  are  under  21.  In 
point  of  age  of  pupils  now  enrolled  these  are  distinctively  schools  for 
young  people.  The  table  showing  the  per  cent  at  each  age  of  the 
total  number  l)etween  the  ages  of  14  and  20  is  also  given  (Table  X). 
The  table  of  age  distribution  here  given  shows  that  the  modal  ages 
are  15  and  10,  while  there  is  a  steady  decrease  above  10.  This  is  seen 
not  only  in  the  medians,  but  also  in  the  individual  cities.  ,i 

The  proportionate  number  of  pupils  at  each  age  from  14  to  20, 
based  on  the  estimated  total  number  of  children  14  years  old,  was  then 
found,  as  in  the  case  of  the  public  and  private  schools.  In  this  table 
(Table  XI  and  Diagi*am  3)  the  variability  is  nearly  as  striking  as  in 
the  other  cases  studied.  There  is  a  gi'eat  difference,  not  only  in  the 
per  cents  at  each  age,  but  also  in  the  ability  of  the  evening  schools  of 
certain  cities  to  hold  the  pupils.  Springfield  has  by  far  the  most 
effective  evening  schools,  as  far  as  the  percentage  enrolled  is  con- 
cerned. Utica  is  also  strong  in  this  particular.  New  Orleans  ap- 
parently does  the  least  of  the  cities  which  maintain  evening  schools, 
and  admits  only  at  the  age  of  10.  There  is  no  general  correspondence 
shown  by  these  data  between  the  effectiveness  of  public  day  schools 
and  that  of  evening  schools,  as  far  as  per  cent  of  population  enrolled 
is  concerned,  as  may  Ix^  seen  by  the  following  table. 

In  determining  the  rank  of  each  city  in  enrollment  in  any  class  of 
schools,  as  shown  in  this  table,  the  rank  for  each  age  from  14  to  20  is 
first  determined,  the  city  having  the  highest  i>er  cent  at  14  having 
first  rank,  and  so  on;  then  these  ranks  for  the  several  ages,  14  to  20, 
are  added  up.  This  gives  the  total  rankings  of  the  city.  The  city 
whose  total  ranking  is  numerically  the  least  is  placed  first. 
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Two  cities  in  the  upper  half  in  enrollment  in  public  schools  have 
no  evening  schools — Spokane  and  Chester.  Only  three  cities  are  in 
the  upper  half  of  all  three  columns, — Springfield,  Newton,  and  Co- 
lumbus. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  the  evening  school  percentages  in 
Table  XI  is  that  they  are  so  small.  They  whow  that  the  evening 
schools  reach  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  young  people  who  are 
not  in  other  schools. 

Table  IX. — Public  evening  eehool  ennlbnenl,  partially  damped  by  age. 
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DiAGBAM    3. — Enrollment    in   public   evening   schools,    expressed   In    percentage   of   total 
number  of  children  14  years  old,  as  shown  by  the  median  percentages  of  Table  XI. 

II.    YOUNG   men's   CHRISTIAN    ASSOC^IATION    CLASSES. 

Another  general  agency  that  is  attempting  to  reach  working  people 
is  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Very  careful  reports  are 
made  every  year  by  each  of  its  local  secretaries  to  the  educational 
committee.  These  include,  among  other  points,  the  total  enrollment 
of  persons  under  instruction;  enrollment  by  subjects,  grouped  under 
the  following  heads:  (1)  Elementary,  (2)  high  school,  (3)  commer- 
cial, (4)  political  science,  (5)  industrial,  (6)  science,  and  (7)  lan- 
guage and  music.  The  number  of  teachers  is  also  given  and  the 
salaries  paid.  Since  1904  the  statistics  for  boys,  including  all  18 
years  old  and  younger,  have  been  separate,  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
ascertain  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the  number  of  young  people 
under  21  enrolled  in  these  classes. 

The  original  reports  from  all  the  associations  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  author  by  Mr.  George  B.  Hodge,  the  educational 
secretary,  to  whom  he  is  indebted  both  for  this  courtesy  and  for 
many  helpful  suggestions. 

A  further  effort  was  made  to  secure  more  accurate  data  in  regard 
to  the  age,  previous  education,  and  present  occupation  of  each  pupil, 
and  subjects  pursued.  To  the  educational  directors  of  the  associa- 
tions in  nearly  50  cities,  including  all  the  16  cities  named  in  the 
previous  sections  of  this  work,  letters  were  sent,  asking  whether  they 
would  be  willing  to  have  their  students  fill  out  blanks  calling  for 
this  information;  16  expressed  their  willingness  to  cooperate.     To 

each  of  these  were  sent  blanks  like  the  following: 

1.  Name 

2.  Age 

3.  Studies  being  pursued 

Names  of  studies 

Hours  per  week 

4.  Present    occupation 

5.  Wages — Underline  the   group   within    which   your   pre»*ent 

WEEKLY  wage  comes :                                 .       ,  , 

|5  to  $8.  $9  to  $12,  $13  to  $16,  $17  to . 

6.  What  day  school  last  attended? 

Age  at  leaving Grade  at  leaving * 
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About  2,500  blanks  were  sent  out.  The  response  was  not  so  general 
as  had  been  hoped,  only  seven  cities  returning  blanks  filled  out — 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
Camden,  N.  J.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Hartford,  Conn.  The  educa- 
tional directors  seemed  to  experience  difficulty  in  persuading  the  men 
to  fill  them  out,  their  objection  being  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  inquire 
into  their  private  affairs. 

From  these  data  it  is,  of  course,  not  possible  to  draw  any  definite 
conclusions.  However,  the  blanks  do  show  the  age  distribution  in  a 
fairly  satisfactory  manner.  The  median  age  as  shown  by  these  is  21, 
about  what  we  would  expect  from  the  other  statistics.  The  only 
adequate  data,  then,  are  found  in  the  reports  to  the  educational  com- 
mittee, where  the  only  division  by  age  is  that  into  the  groups  18  and 
younger  and  over  18.  Taking  this  as  a  basis,  and  calling  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  19-  and  20-year-olds  20  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment, 
the  total  number  14  to  20  was  distributed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  ac- 
cording to  the  mean  distribution  of  the  pupils  reported  by  the  seven 
associations.  This  is  at  best  a  very  rough  method,  but  it  certainly 
does  ample  justice  to  the  enrollment  between  the  ages  mentioned. 
The  number  in  any  case  is  so  small  that  it  will  not  greatly  affect  the 
result.  The  total  enrollment  taken  was  in  every  case  the  largest  of 
those  reported  for  the  years  1904,  1905,  and  1906.  The  following 
table  (Table  XII)  shows  the  distribution  of  the  pupils  14  to  20  years 
old  in  each  of  the  16  cities. 

The  next  table  (Table  XIII)  shows  the  percentage  at  each  age, 
based  on  the  estimated  total  number  of  children  14  years  old.  The 
percentage  in  all  cases  is  very  small,  never  reaching  2,  and  in  only 
three  cities  does  it  reach  1.  Omaha  and  New  Orleans  show  the 
largest  per  cent,  with  Spokane  not  far  behind.  When  the  medians 
are  considered,  we  see  how  small  a  proportion  of  those  at  each  age 
are  reached  by  means  of  this  agency. 

In  comparing  this  enrollment  quantitatively  with  that  for  evening 
schools,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  great  majority  of  the  associa- 
tion pupils  attend  only  two  classes  a  week  of  one  hour  each,  and  thus 
represent  a  total  of  two  to  four  hours  of  work  per  week  as  compared 
with  six  to  eight  hours  in  the  evening  schools.  The  quantitative 
value  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  enrollment  should 
therefore  be  reduced  one-half  to  put  it  on  an  equal  footing  with  that 
of  the  evening  schools. 
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III.    COHRESPI>NI>ENCK   SC'IUXHJf. 

During  the  past  ten  yenrs  instruction  by  corrt'spondenoe  has  hati  ii 
remarkable  development.  It  is  impos.sible  to  ascertain  the  e.\iict  num- 
ber of  students  enrolled  in  these  schools,  or  to  determine  for  any  oiip 
of  them  the  ages  of  the  young  people  reached.  An  effort  was  made 
to  this  end  in  the  case  of  the  largest  of  them,  the  International  Schools 
of  Corre^iondence,  of  Scranton,  Pa.  The  authorities  there  were 
unable  to  furnish  the  data.  They  definitely  state,  moreover,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  tell  in  any  given  year  what  proportion  of 
their  enrolled  students  are  actually  at  work — that  is.  are  students  in 
reality ;  so  that  figures  given  for  this  school  can  not  be  employed  as 
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an  exact  statement  of  numbers  enrolled,  and  especially  as  represent- 
ing the  actual  amount  of  instruction  given. 

A  like  statement  is  not  true  of  some  of  these  schools,  notably  of  the 
Chicago  University  Correspondence  Schools,  but  even  there  no  defi- 
nite data  are  available.  From  all  the  statistics  given  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  actual  number  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20  taking 
correspondence  courses  in  the  cities  under  consideration  is  not  much 
larger  than  the  nimiber  enrolled  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation classes.  Since  this  latter  number  is  so  small  proportionately, 
we  can,  for  purposes  of  calculation,  disregard  the  pupils  in  the  schools 
of  correspondence. 

D.   NORMAL  S(^HOOLS,  I'NIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES,  AND  PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  young  people  in  the  cities  under  consideration  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  20  attending  normal  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  is  not  definitely  known.  A  very  rough  estimate  has  been 
made  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  based  on  the  statistics  given  in  the 
Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1904, 
Vol.  I,  page  XI.  The  total  number  there  given  as  attending  the 
three  types  of  institutions  named  is  approximately  as  follows:  Nor- 
mal schools,  03,000;  universities  and  colleges,  128,000;  professional 
schools,  61,000.     These  include  both  public  and  private  institutions. 

The  age  distribution  of  students  in  universities  and  colleges  is 
pretty  definitely  known;  that  of  students  in  normal  schools  and 
professional  schools  is  not  so  well  known.  Using  the  known  data  as 
a  guide,  the  probable  age  distribution  of  the  total  number  attending 
the  institutions  named  has  been  determined  as  well  as  possible.  Tak- 
ing the  total  number  of  persons  in  the  United  States  14  years  old  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1900  as  a  basis,  the  per  cent  of  young  peopl(» 
at  each  age  in  these  institutions  would  be  approximately:  17  years, 
0.5 ;  18  years,  1.5 ;  19  years,  2.0;  20  years,  3.0. 

To  be  exact,  there  should  also  be  a  correction  for  the  pupils  attend- 
ing business  colleges  and  commercial  schools.  It  is  impossible  to 
secure  as  reliable  data  for  these  as  for  the  higher  institutions.  The 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  institutions  of  this  class,  according  to 
the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1904 
(p.  2109),  is  138,303.  Although  this  exc*eeds  the  enrollment  in  uni- 
versities and  colleges  by  10,000,  the  attendance  is  by  no  means  com- 
parable, since  many  of  the  courses  given  are  only  three  or  four 
months  in  length,  and  the  actual  time  spent  in  the  school  is  often  very 
little.  Nor  do  we  have  anv  accurate  basis  for  distribution  of  these 
pupils  by  age.  It  probably  is  somewhat  like  that  of  students  in  nor- 
mal schools  and  colleges,  but  we  can  not  be  sure  of  it.     Altogether,  it 
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heems  best  not  to  make  any  correction  for  these  pupils,  remembering, 
however,  that  a  considerable  nnml>er  of  young  people  are  in  attend- 
ance for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  in 
business  colleges 
and     commercial 
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According  to  these  statistics  it  appears  that,  taking  the  total  num- 
ber of  young  people  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20,  66.21  per  cent  are 
not  in  schools  of  any  kind.  At  the  different  ages  this  appears  as 
follows:  At  14  years  old,  16.23  per  cent  are  not  in  school;  at  15  years, 
42.35  per  cent;  at  16,  60.36  per  cent;  at  17,  76.16  per  cent;  at  18,  85.26 
per  cent;  at  19,  90.01  per  cent,  and  at  20,  93.07  per  cent.  So  far, 
then,  we  are  safe  in  making  the  assertion  that  over  half  of  the  young 
people  are  not  in  schools  of  any  kind.  Whatever  training  they  are 
receiving  is  that  obtained  in  the  actual  work  in  which  they  are 
engaged. 

F.  OCCUPATIONS  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE  NOT  IN  SCHOOL. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  need  of  continuation  schools 
and  the  kind  of  instruction  which  should  be  given  in  them,  it  is 
very  important  to  understand  the  conditions  under  which  boys  and 
girls  are  working  after  leaving  school,  in  what  kinds  of  occupation 
they  are  engaged,  and  what  they  are  actually  receiving  in  the  way  of 
general  training. 

It  is  entirely  conceivable  that,  under  certain  conditions,  many 
young  people  would  receive  better  training  for  their  actual  life  work 
and  for  citizenship  outside  the  school  than  within  its  walls.  For 
example,  the  boy  who  works  with  his  father  on  the  farm,  doing  the 
many  kinds  of  ^vork  required  of  farmers,  may  be  receiving  more  than 
he  could  in  school,  both  in  the  way  of  development  of  manly  charac- 
ter and  of  training  for  active  intelligent  citizenship.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  the  girl  who  helps  her  mother  in  caring  for  the 
house  and  in  cooking.  It  might  even  be  true  of  the  apprentice, 
if  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  still  prevailed,  where  each  appren- 
tice learned  all  the  parts  of  a  trade  under  the  guidance  of  competent 
master  who  was  interested  in  him. 

But  do  such  conditions  prevail  in  our  cities?  Are  they  present  in 
the  cities  selected  ?  It  w  ould  be  very  helpful  if  we  could  ascertain 
this  in  regard  to  the  young  people  in  these  cities.  But  no  reliable 
data  exist  on  this  point.  It  could  only  be  definitely  determined  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  situation  in  each  place. 

In  the  absence  of  definite  data  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  valid 
conclusions.  The  following  figures,  based  on  returns  published  in 
the  reports  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  are,  however,  suggestive :  In  all  of 
the  1()  cities  studied,  of  the  total  number  of  males  between  10  and  15 
years  old  engaged  in  ''  gainful  occupations,"  80  per  cent  are  in  the 
two  classes,  "  Trade  and  transportation  "  and  "  Manufacturing  and 
mechanical  pursuits,"  and  the  same  proportion  exists  in  the  age  group 
16  to  24.  Of  the  total  number  of  females  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  15  engaged  in  "  gainful  occupations,"  70  per  cent  are  in  the  two 
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groups  mentioned,  while  in  the  age  group  16  to  24  there  are  ()0  per 
cent.  This  means  very  little  when  we  are  considering  the  actual 
conditions  under  which  these  people  are  working. . 
'  Much  more  helpful  are  the  data  obtained  by  the  Massachusetts 
commission  on  industrial  and  technical  education,  whose  report  was 
published  in  1906.  Their  investigations  were  carefully  conducted, 
and,  while  necessarily  limited  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  con- 
clusions reached  are  well  worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration.  The 
report  is  too  well  known  to  make  it  necessary  to  describe  it  in  detail. 
Only  a  few  of  the  conclusions  which  bear  directly  upon  this  subject 
are  here  given. 

In  summing  up  the  investigations  in  regard  to  occupations,  Dr. 
Susan  M.  Kingsbury  says  (p.  31) : 

Thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  children  of  this  State  who  begin  work  between 
14  and  16  are  employed  in  unskilled  Industries  and  65  per  cent  in  low-grade 
industries ;  thus  a  little  less  than  2  per  cent  are  in  high-grade  industries.  This 
statement  in  itself,  however,  does  not  reveal  the  exact  situation,  even  as  far  as 
these  selected  groups  are  concerned,  since  carpet,  woolen,  and  knitting  mills 
claim  the  greater  part  of  the  children  in  low-grade  skilled  industries.  These 
Industries  are  not  as  desirable  as  many  of  the  other  low-grade  industries,  such 
as  Jewelry,  pamphlet  binding,  machine  operating,  and  work  with  toys,  in  which 
children  under  16  are  not  received. 

Should  we  classify  all  of  the  mills  with  the  unskilled  a  industries,  we  should 
find  69  per  cent  of  the  children  in  these  undesirable  industries,  and  but  26  per 
cent  in  the  low-grade  skilled  industries. 

By  "  unskilled  industries "  Doctor  Kingsbury  means  "  Those  in 
which  the  work  is  the  repetition  of  a  single  or  simple  operation, 
easily  learned  in  a  short  time,  and  in  which  the  knowledge  of  one  part 
is  not  essential  to  that  of  another."  In  most  of  these  a  very  low  grade 
of  ability  is  required,  and  they  lead  to  nothing  higher.  Training  in 
this  or  that  particular  kind  of  unskilled  labor  does  not  help  the 
children  in  learning  any  other  kind  of  labor.  It  is  in  such  industries 
as  these,  and  in  the  almost  equally  undesirable  low-grade  skilled 
industries,  that  most  of  the  children  from  the  ages  of  14  to  10,  and 
even  older,  are  found.  The  condition  of  those  who  do  not  leave  school 
until  a  little  later,  when  they  are  17  or  18  years  old,  seems  to  be  ninch 
better,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  these  being  in  high-grade  skilled 
industries. 

In  regard  to  the  value  to  the  young  worker  of  these  years.  Doctor 
Kingsbury  says  (pp.  87-88) : 

Of  what  educational  value  are  the  years  in  these  occupations?  The  mill 
affords  a  more  rapid  advance  in  wages  for  a  year  or  two,  but  the  maximum  is 
attained  in  a  few  years.  It  holds  the  boy  or  girl,  once  having  entered,  and  does 
not  permit  'of  development  or  advancement  to  a  desirable  occupation  unless 
accompanied  by  training. 


•  A  typographical  error  in  the  report  makes  this  read  "  low-grade  skilled. 
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The  low-class  factories,  such  as  rubber,  confectionery,  and  paper  afford  the 
girl  less  wages  and  less  opportunity,  although  they  are  perhaps  more  desirable 
in  influence;  but  they  never  lead  to  anything  which  means  development  or 
growth  in  the  industry  itself,  nor  do  they  serve  as  a  training  for  any  other  in- 
dustry, while  they  certainly  afford  no  preparation  for  home  duties. 

Department  stores  and  errand  positions  do  not  afford  a  living  wage,  and  offer 
no  opportunity  for  advancement  to  one.  They  are  distinctly  bad  in  influence, 
since  the  younger  employee  is  so  shifting,  resulting  in  instability  of  character. 
When  the  child  has  reached  16  or  17,  he  or  she  must  l>egin  again  at  the  bottom. 

Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  children  who  commence  work  l)etween  14  and  16 
are  subjected  to  the  evil  influences  of  these  unskilled  industries  or  are  in  mills. 
They  have  wasted  the  years  as  far  as  industrial  development  is  concerned,  and 
in  many  cases  they  have  forfeited  the  chance  ever  to  secure  it,  because  of  lack  of 
education. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  wages  received  are  very  low.  The 
medians  of  the  average  weekly  wage  in  the  unskilled  industries 
range  from  $3.39  for  the  14-year-olds  to  about  $6.75  for  the  20-year- 
olds.  In  the  low-grade  skilled  industries  they  range  from  $3.90  for 
the  14-year-olds  to  $8.65  for  the  20-year-olds.  The  highest  aver- 
age weekly  wage  for  the  unskilled  industries  ranges  from  $4.05  at  14 
years  old  to  $10.11  at  20  years  old,  while  the  lowest  for  the  14-year- 
olds  is  $2.69  and  for  the  20-year-olds  it  is  $6.  The  highest  average 
wage  in  the  low-grade  skilled  industries  is  that  paid  to  the  20-year- 
olds,  $10.30,  the  lowest  at  this  age  being  $6.81;  at  14  years  of  age 
the  highest  is  $4.86  and  the  lowest  is  $2.80.'» 

The  hope,  then,  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  starts  in  at  unskilled  labor 
is  not  bright,  either  in  the  way  of  increase  in  pay  or  in  prospect  of 
higher  grade  of  work. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  all  this  may  be  true  for  Massachusetts, 
but  does  not  apply  to  other  States  or  to  cities  not  in  Massachu- 
setts. Although  we  have  no  definite  facts  to  prove  or  disprove 
this,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  such  is  the  case.  The  average  grade 
of  intelligence  in  Massachusetts  is  certainly  not  below  the  average  of 
(he  country,  and  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  are  better  enforced 
there  than  in  the  majority  of  the  States.  Statistics  collected  in  regard 
to  withdrawal  from  school  show  that,  on  the  whole,  city  schools  in 
Massachusetts  hold  their  pupils  much  better  than  the  average  of  the 
city  schools  in  other  States.  Again,  in  regard  to  the  employment  of 
children,  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  child  labor  is  cer- 
tainly more  rigid  than  in  most  States.  While,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  mills  and  factories  in  Massachusetts  is  above  the 
average,  some  conditions  are  met  with  in  that  State  which  are  peculiar 
to  manufacturing  communities,  yet  it  can  be  pretty  clearly  shown  that 
the  conditions  in  Massachusetts  are  fairly  representative  of  those  in 
the  cities  under  investigation. 

o  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Conuuission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion, pp.  lia-115. 
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Such  being  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  under  present-day  conditions 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18,  at  least,  do  not  find  in 
the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  opportunities  for  training  along 
lines  which  are  helpful  to  them,  either  in  their  mental  development 
or  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  other  occcupations  which  are  more 
remunerative  or  more  desirable.  Nor  is  the  case  of  ihe  favored  few 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  admitted  as  apprentices  much  better 
in  this  respect.  In  the  first  place  they  must  be  at  least  16  or  18  years 
old.  Then,  too,  the  apprenticeship  system  as  it  is  to-day  is  very 
different  from  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or 
even  later.  Very  rarely  does  the  boy  learn  all  the  operations  of  the 
trade  under  the  eye  of  a  competent  master.  He  usually  learns  only 
one  thing,  one  particular  operation,  and  even  this  has  to  be  picked  up 
by  him  in  a  haphazard  manner.  There  is  little  attempt  at  careful 
instruction.  The  old  apprenticeship  system,  designed  as  it  was  for 
stationary  conditions,  has  l>een  forced  to  give  way,  and  as  yet  we  have 
no  adequate  substitute  for  it. 

In  the  face  of  such  conditions  as  these,  what  can  be  done  for  the 
young  men  and  women  no  longer  in  school  who  are  at  work,  for  the 
most  part,  in  those  industries  whi<*h  offer  no  chance  for  advancement 
nor  any  training  worthy  of  the  name?  In  the  next  section  will  l^e 
shown  some  of  the  methods  adopted  by  (Termany  and  England  to 
relieve  similar  conditions  in  those,  countries. 


III.  AGENCIES  FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  EDITCATION   IN 

OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

A.  GERMAN     CONTINUATION     SCHOOLS      (FORTBILI)UNOSSCHITLEN). 

Germany  has  a  very  thoroughly  organized  system  of  supplemen- 
tary education  for  working  people  in  her  Fortbildungsschulen,  or 
continuation  schools.  Thes(»  ramify  into  all  trades,  and  put  within 
the  reach  of  young  workers  the  opportunity  for  further  education 
and  training.  For  a  complete  treatment  of  these  schools,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  publications  mentioned  in  the  selected  bibliography 
at  the  close  of  this  bulletin.  It  will  suffice  for  the  present  purpose  to 
give  a  brief  outline  of  the  system. 

In  Germany,  every  kind  of  school  has  a  definite  place  in  the  educa- 
tional system.  The  stratification  is,  however,  along  vertical  lines  a.^ 
well  as  horizontal.  At  the  age  of  10,  if  not  l)efore,  the  question  of  the 
future  calling  of  the  child  nuist,  very  largely,  be  decided.  If  hi> 
parents  are  people  of  means,  he  then  is  taken  out  of  the  Volksschule 
and  placed  in  some  kind  of  secondary  school,  such  as  a  Gymnasium, 
915-07 3 
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a  Realschule,  or  some  technical  school  of  secondary  rank.  In  many 
cases  he  never  has  been  in  the  Volksschule,  but  in  a  "  Vorschule ''  of 
one  of  the  secondary  schools.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  how- 
ever, through  lack  of  means  or  other  reasons,  the  parent  is  compelled 
to  deny  his  child  secondary  and  higher  education  with  their  many 
advantages,  and  he  remains  in  tlie  Volksschule  until  the  completion 
of  its  course,  which  occurs  at  about  the  fourteenth  year.  At  this  age 
most  of  the  boys  and  girls  go  out  into  actual  work.  For  these  young 
people  there  has  been  established  a  system  of  continuation  schools, 
attendance  on  which  is  in  most  of  the  States  of  Germany  compulsory 
for  at  least  two  years.  These  are  for  the  special  purpose  of  continu- 
ing the  instruction  of  the  young  workers  after  they  are  forced  to 
enter  the  shops  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  continuation  schools  are  insep- 
arably bound  up  with  other  agencies  for  industrial  education  and 
constitute  only  one  phase  of  this  work.  As  will  be  seen,  there  are 
all  phases  of  gradation  between  the  trade  school  and  the  continua- 
tion school,  each  supplementing  the  others.  To  obtain  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  continuation  school  we  must  study  the  whole 
svstem  of  industrial  education,  as  well  as  the  economic  and  industrial 
conditions  which  have  rendered  such  schools  an  essential  feature  of 
the  development  of  the  country.  This  would,  however,  lead  too  far 
afield  for  the  present  purpose,  and  we  will  confine  our  attention  as 
far  as  possible  to  that  phase  of  the  general  subject  represented  by 
ihe  continuation  schools. 

History. — In  their  original  form  these  continuation  schools  were 
Sunday  schools  for  teaching  religious  truths  to  youth  preparing  for 
confirmation.  They  were  first  established  by  the  bishop  of  Samland 
:n  ISGO.**  Gradually  these  developed,  and  under  Frederick  II  secular 
subjects  were  introduced  and  the  schoolmaster  became  the  teacher. 
The  general  subjects  were  reading  and  writing.  In  1705,  according 
to  the  general  regulations  of  Catholic  schools  of  Silesia,  all  persons 
imder  20  years  of  age  who  had  left  school  were  required  to  attend 
Sunday  instruction  in  Christianity,  and  after  this  for  two  hours  to 
attend  lessons  in  reading  and  writing.^  In  some  places  a  general 
education  was  given,  while  in  others,  where  the  need  for  it  was  more 
marked,  various  kinds  of  industrial  education  were  introduced.  Up 
to  1850  these  schools  had  a  remarkable  growth,  but  from  1850  to  1870 
they  passed  through  a  period  of  decline,  due  to  several  causes,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  general  feeling  of  unrest — of  aversion 

o  Education  Department  (of  England)  :  Special  UeiK)rts  on  Educntionnl  Sul>- 
jecta,  Vol.  I.  p.  482. 

ft  Technical  Instruction.  Special  Report  ot  the  United  States  Commissioner 
Of  Education,  1869,  p.  1(>0. 
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to  authority.  Another  reason  was  undoubtedly  that  primary  educa- 
tion had  been  made  compulsory.  The  i>eople  thought  this  was  suffi- 
cient and  would  not  support  other  schools.  The  w^ar  of  1870,  how- 
ever, showed  Germany  the  value  of  universal  education,  and  especially 
of  industrial  education.®  She  was  quick  to  see  her  opportunity  and 
at  once  began  the  development  of  a  system  of  industrial  education 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  world.  It  has  been  a  large,  if  not  the 
chief,  factor  in  the  rapid  development  of  her  conmierce  and  industry, 
which  has  enabled  her  to  place  herself  in  such  a  commanding  posi- 
tion among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

In  this  svstem  of  industrial  education  the  continuation  schools  have 
a  very  important  place  and  have  proven  so  well  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  working  classes  that  they  have  been  si)ecialized  for  particular 
trades  and  have  multiplied  rapidly.  They  are  now,  without  doubt, 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  education  and  training  of  the  work- 
ing people. 

Adminiatration  and  control. — The  imperial  order  on  the  regulations 
of  industry  (Gewerbeordnung)  of  June  1,  1891,  is  a  very  remarkable 
decree,  in  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  few^  imperial  decrees  on  educational 
matters,  these  being  left  largely  to  (he  individual  States.  Portions 
of  this  decree  are  here  given : 

Sec,  120.  The  masters  In  any  branch  of  industry  are  bound  hereby.  In  the 
case  of  their  workers  under  tlie  age  of  18  who  attend  an  Institution  recognized 
by  the  authorities  of  their  district  or  their  State  as  a  continuation  school,  to 
aUow  them  the  time  fixed  as  necessary  for  such  institution  by  tlie  authorities 
*  ♦  ♦.  Through  the  ordinance  of  a  district  council  or  any  wider  communal 
body,  attendance  at  a  continuation  school  may  be  made  obligator>'  for  all  male 
workers  under  the  age  of  18.  In  the  same  way.  i>roi>er  regulations  may  be 
made  to  secure  the  execution  of  such  an  ordinance.  In  particular,  regulations 
may  be  passed  to  Insure  r€»gular  attendance  and  to  determine  the  duties  of 
parents  or  employers  in  this  respect,  and  notices  may  be  Issueil  by  which  organ- 
ization In  the  continuation  school  and  a  proi>cr  relation  of  the  scholars  to  It  may 
be  assured.  From  the  compulsory  attendance  i>ased  on  such  an  ordinance  are 
exempted  only  those  persons  who  attend  another  contliuiatlon  or  technical 
school,  provided  that  the  instruction  given  in  such  school  be  recognlzeil  by  the 
higher  authorities  as  a  complete  equivalent  for  that  given  in  the  general  con- 
tinuation school  (allgemelne  Fortbildungsschule)     *     ♦     *. 

Sec.  150.  A  breach  of  sei-tion  120  of  this  law  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
exceeding  20  marks,  or,  in  case  of  nonpayment  of  such  fine,  by  imprisonment  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  three  days.6 

The  power  to  establish  such  schools  is  left  entirely  with  the  States 

or  smaller  divisions,  as  is  the  matter  of  compulsory  attendance  and 

general  control;  but  when  such  schools  are  e^^tablished  and  the  work- 


«  Education  Department  (of  Kngland)  :  SpoiMnl  Ueports  on  Educational  Suiv 
jects.  Vol.  I,  p.  483. 

&  Oscar  Pache;  Handbuch  des  deuts(.'hen  Fortbildungsschulwesens,  Vol.  I, 
p.  49, 
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ers  attend,  their  employers  or  parents  are  compelled  by  an  imperial 
decree  to  allow  them  time  for  such  attendance. 

Prussia  extends  the  imperial  plan  of  control  to  divisions  of  the 
State — i.  e.,  allows  them  to  decide  whether  attendance  shall  be  com- 
pulsory or  not — while  all  other  large  States  exercise  complete  or  par- 
tial control.  This  extends  principally  to  compulsory  attendance, 
general  curricula,  and  certain  minimum  requirements.  The  local 
authorities  are  left  largely  free  to  establish  schools  and  to  adapt  them 
to  the  special  needs  of  the  workers. 

The  department  of  the  State  which  has  control  of  these  schools 
varies  according  as  they  are  considered  part  of  the  school  system, 
or  as  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  commerce.  In 
Prussia  and  Hesse  the  departments  of  trade  and  commerce  and 
that  of  the  interior  have  charge;  in  Bavaria,  the  department  of 
education;  while  in  Saxony,  Baden,  and  Wurtteml^erg  they  are  di- 
vided l)etween  the  department  of  the  interior  and  that  of  education. 
The  rural  schools  are  usually  under  the  department  of  agi'iculture  or 
that  of  the  interior.  The  l(x*al  authorities  which  are  in  control  also 
vary.  In  Saxony,  Baden,  and  Hesse  the  industrial  school  inspector 
has  control ;  in  Bavaria,  the  ''  county  ■'  school  insjwctor,  and  in 
Prussia,  the  industrial  school  councils  and  directors  have  charge. 

The  original  plan  was  that  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
should  devolve  upon  private  organizations  and  local  governments, 
but  there  has  l)een  a  marked  tendency  toward  centralizing  all  author- 
ity in  State  governments.  This  has  resulted  in  part  from  the  State 
aid,  which  has  increased  continuallv  and  which  has  naturallv  brouofht 
with  it  a  demand  for  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of  the  sch(K)ls,  and  in 
part  from  the  effort  to  eliminate  the  waste  resulting  from  having 
different  systems  in  one  State.  Most  of  the  States  are  now  committed 
to  the  policy  of  supporting  continuation  and  industrial  schools,  and 
hence  have  had  to  provide  governmental  machinery  for  their  man- 
agement.* 

Compitlsory  attendance. — According  to  the  imj^erial  order  of  18i)l, 
this  is  left  entirely  to  the  State  or  local  authorities.  All  the  larger 
States  except  Prussia  have  compulsory  attendan(;e  laws,  and  the  ol)li- 
gation  for  regular  attendance  is  placed  on  parents  and  employers. 
In  Prussia  there  is  local  option,  but  considerable  effort  has  been  made 
to  s<*cure  the  enactment  of  a  compulsory  law.  Discretionary  power 
is  given  to  the  minister  of  trade  and  commerce  '"  to  see  that  proper 
measures  are  taken/'  This  has  had  a  decided  influence  upon  the 
introduction  of  local  compulsory  measures.'^  Many  communities 
have  ah-eady  made  attendance  compulsory.     In   1J>03,  out  of   1,1('»1) 


«  ReiK)rt  of  r.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1002,  p.  874. 
fr Meyer:  Industrial  Education  in  Germanj-,  p.  41. 
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industrial  continuation  schools  in  Prussia,  997  had  compulsory  attend- 
ance.^ Among  those  cities  where  attendance  is  now  compulsory  are 
Magdeburg,  Posen,  Diisseldorf,  and  Breslau.  In  Berlin  it  is  still 
voluntary,  but  evidences  are  strong  that  at  no  very  distant  day  it 
will  become  compulsory  there.''  In  some  Prussian  cities  certain 
classes  are  exempt  from  attendance,  such  as  apprentices  of  apothe- 
caries, fishermen,  lawyers,  etc.  Many  guilds  and  unions  make  such 
attendance  compulsory  for  appi'entices  during  all  or  part  of  their 
apprenticeship. 

Other  features. — ^The  founders  of  these  schools  are  often  communes, 
guilds,  industrial  associations,  and  individuals.  State  schools  are 
founded  w^iere  the  means  of  the  locality  are  insufficient  and  where  a 
national  need  exists,  e.  g.,  building  trades  and  industrial  art  schools.'' 

The  States  give  varying  amounts,  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
communities,  the  conmiunity  generally  furnishing  the  quJirters,  heat, 
and  light.  The  sources  of  support  for  the  industrial  schools  in  Berlin 
in  189(>  and  1897  were:  State,  86,089  marks;  city,  8!>9,8()3  marks; 
guilds,  9,115  marks;  societies,  12,520  marks;  total,  437,087  marks. 
Most  schools  charge  a  small  tuition  fee — 1  to  10  marks  per  yetir. 
In  some  places,  as  Duisburg  and  Diisseldorf,  the  employers  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  tuition  fees  in  advance,  but  may  deduirt  these  from 
the  wages.''  In  Breslau  and  some  other  cities  instruction  is  free  to 
appi'entices,  while  others  pay  tuition  fees. 

The  gi'eat  majority  of-  teachers  are  from  the  elementary  schools. 
In  many  of  the  larger  cities  skilled  technical  instructoi's  are  secured, 
and  preference  is  given  to  experienced,  practical  men.  In  most  States 
no  sj)ecial  training  is  necessary.  In  Prussia  the  teachers  of  industrial 
continuation  schools  take  courses  of  from  four  to  six  weeks  in  draw- 
ing and  in  commercial  branches.  The  expense  is  paid  by  the  State, 
by  communities,  or  by  societies.  There  are  a  few  schools  giving 
special  training  established  by  the  State,  unions,  and  by  societies.'' 

Tliere  is  no  general  unified  system  of  supervision.  The  industrial 
school  inspector,  where  there  is  one,  supervises  the  work,  and  the 
teachers  of  higher  trade  and  technical  schools  supervise  particular 
subjects  of  instruction.^ 

«  W.  LexlH :  A  General  View  of  the  Ilistorj-  and  Organization  of  Public  Edu- 
cation in  the  German  Empire,  p.  ITS. 

ft  Meyer:  Industrial  Education  in  Germany,  \\  41. 

c  Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Lal)or,  VMYl,  p.  872. 

^'Gillert:  Organisation  oiniger  Fortbildungsschulen  deutscher  Grossstiidte. 
pp.  G,  9. 

^^  Lexis:  Das  Unterrichtswesen  im  deutschen  Keich,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  .*?22. 

1  Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1!)02,  p.  875. 
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German  continuation  schools,  although  they  differ  very  markedly 
in  character,  may  be  divided  into  three  main  classes:  (1)  General 
continuation  schools  (allgemeine  Fortbildungsschulen) :  (2)  indus- 
trial continuation  schools  (gewerbliche  Fortbildungsschulen) ;  and 
(3)  commercial  continuation  schools  (kaufmannische  Fortbildungs- 
schulen).« 

General  continuatian  schools, — The  purpose  of  these  schools  is  gen- 
eral culture.  They  attempt  to  fix  and  widen  the  knowledge  gained^ 
in  the  elementary  schools  and  show  its  application  to  practical  life; 
to  establish  a  certain  minimum  of  culture  throughout  the  nation;  to 
widen  knowledge  with  a  view  of  fitting  the  pupil  for  his  function  as 
a  working  member  of  society  and  a  citizen  endowed  with  the  fran- 
chise.^ These  schools  are  quite  uniformly  distributed  throughout 
the  Empire,  but  receive  their  greatest  support  in  rural  communities 
and  the  smaller  cities.  They  are  the  prevailing  form  in  Saxony, 
Wurttemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse,  and  in  about  one-half  of  the  smaller 
States,  while  Prussia  and  Bavaria  are  the  groat  strongholds  of  the 
industrial  continuation  schools.  The  present  tendency  is  distinctly 
away  from  these  "  repetition  "  schools  and  toward  various  kinds 
of  industrial  and  commercial  schools.  This  has  resulted  in  part  from 
increased  specialization  of  trades  and  from  the  sharp  competition 
which  has  nuide  an  increased  demand  on  the  part  of  pupils  for 
specialized  instruction;  in  part  from  a  realization  that  the  general 
continuation  schools  are  inadequate  to  fulfill  this  purpose.  This  • 
became  apparent  as  soon  as  the  revival  of  trade  became  general. 
Two  principles  were  soon  recognized:  (1)  That  the  code  as  laid  down 
should  be  varied  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  locality  and  (2)  that  there 
should  be  concentration  of  the  subjects  chosen  around  the  special 
interests  of  the  pupils,  to  l)e  effected  by  bringing  the  pupils  into  the 
closest  possible  relations  with  the  trades  from  which  they  were 
drawn.""  The  fact  that  the  general  continuation  schools  did  not  at- 
tain their  object  is  shown  in  the  words  of  Director  Sch«rf,  of  the 
Magdeburg  schools.  He  says:  ''The  pupil  will  not  obtain  the  gen- 
eral knowledge  by  himself  from  these*  schools,  for  he  is  concerned 
only  with  that  which  will  give  him  practical  efticiency,  and  he  will 
thus  take  from  the  course  only  these  factors  and  will  neglect  the 
ffeneral  element.     But  the  instruction  can  not   bear  directly  on  his 

o  Report  of  V.  S.  Coniinlssionor  of  Labor,  11)02,  p.  SO.'. 
ft  Ware:  Educational  Foundations  of  Trade  and  Industry,  p.  122. 
f^  F.   H.   Dale :    Tontinuatioii  Schools  in   Saxony.     In   Education  Department 
(England),  Special  Keports  on  Educational  Subjects,  Vol.  I,  p.  500. 
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practical  life  unlass  he  is  in  a  class  where  only  one  trade  or  a  group 
of  allied  trades  is  represented.''  *  The  change  has  been  gradual,  but 
very  marked. 

Industrial  continuation  schools, — The  general  purpose  of  these  is 
to  develop  industrial  efficiency.  The  instruction  bears  directly  upon 
the  trade  of  the  pupil,  and  aims  to  better  fit  him  for  his  present 
work  and  to  prepare  him  for  higher  positions,  or,  in  some  cases,  for 
work  in  higher  technical  institutions.  It  is  to  he  noted  that  in  these 
schools  the  aim  is  not  skill,  as  no  shop  work  is  attempted,  but  only 
to  give  increased  efficiency  to  the  worker  by  teaching  him  the  relation 
of  the  process  to  the  whole  industry,  and  the  place  the  latter  has  in 
the  activities  of  the  community.  These  industrial  continuation 
schools  and  the  trade  schools  (Fachschulen)  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  each  other,  and  really  form  part  of  one  system.  In 
general,  however,  the  trade  school  is  a  school  where  instruction  is 
given  during  the  day  to  those  not  at  work,  and  where  shop  work  or 
practical  work  is  given,  in  addition  to  the  technical  instruction.  In 
the  industrial  continuation  school  instruction  is  given  mostly*  on 
evenings  and  Sundays  to  working  pupils  and  is  entirely  technical. 
This  school  is  midway  between  the  general  continuation  school  and 
the  trade  school.  In  manv  trade  schools  there  are,  in  addition  to  the 
day  classes,  evening  and  Sunday  classes  for  apprentices  and  others. 
Trade  schools  are  often  closelv  associated  with  industrial  continuation 
schools  and  classed  as  such. 

The  industrial  contiimation  school  with  special  trade  classes  often 
leads  directly  to  the  special  trade  school.  This  is  seen  in  Berlin, 
where  the  trade  school  has  perhaps  reached  its  fullest  development. 
Dpctor  Bertram  says,  ''  The  technical  schools  for  each  trade  have 
l)een  gradually,  each  in  its  own  fashion,  evolved  from  the  continua- 
tion schools  or  founded  on  existing  models."  ^  To  show  how  this  has 
l)een  done,  we  can  not  do  better  than  to  trace  the  development  of  two 
such  schools — the  "  Gewerbesaal  '■  and  the  car|)enter  school.  "  The 
former  aims  at  providing  instruction  in  theory  and  drawing  for 
apprentices  and  journeymen  employed  in  machine  construction,  in 
artistic  smithies,  and  by  art  locksmiths.  The  latter  undertakes  the 
training  of  young  carpenters,  who  again  are  divided  into  builders, 
earj)enters,  and  upholsterers  of  various  branches.  For  both  trades 
drawing  classes  have  become  a  necessity.    At  the  continuation  schools 

«E.  (tiUert:  Organisation  eliiigrr  FortblldungssclnihMi  d<»iits<'hor  Grossstiidto, 
p.  14. 

6  Doctor  Bertram:   Continuation  SchcK)ls  in  Berlin.    Si»eoial  Ueiwrts  on  PMuca- 

tional  Subjec'ts,  Vol.  IX.  p.  457. 
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thesi*  classes  had  l)een  intrusted  to  expert  teachers  and  were  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  pupils.  But  the  courses  lacked  direction.'' « 
Accordingly,  these  were  separated  from  the  general  system  in  1892 
and  1893.  At  first  the  general  plan  was  the  same  as  in  the  continua- 
tion schools,  but  soon  day  classes  were  formed  and  the  instruction  took 
on  the  character  of  a  trade  school.  At  present  they  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct. This  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances  wiiere  such  a  transition 
has  occurred. 

Industrial  continuation  schools  are  of  various  kinds,  but  may  be 
classified  roughly  as  follows:  (1)  General  industrial  continuation 
schools,  where  there  are  no  special  classes  for  particular  trades; 
(2)  trade  industrial  continuation  schools,  where  there  are  classes  for 
each  trade  or  group  of  trades;  and  (3)  agricultural  schools,  where 
the  instruction  is  general  and  bears  directly  on  agriculture.  In 
many  schools  where  the  trades  have  separate  classes  they  have  an 
"  allgemeine ''  (or  general)  class,  which  includes  the  pupils  whose 
trades  do  not  readily  adapt  themselves  to  sj^ecial  training,  such  as 
day.  laborers,  errand  lx)ys,  and  all  the  unskilled  lal)orers. 

Trade  contiiniation  schools  and  industrial  continuation  schools 
with  trade  classes  vary  from  schools  of  the  general  tyj)e  to  those  in 
which  there  are  separate  classics  for  each  trade.  As  is  the  case  with 
other  continuation  schools,  they  are  dii-ectly  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  particular  locality  in  which  they  are  placed,  the  emphasis 
on  particular  trades  varying  with  the  interests  of  the  lo<'ality.  This 
adjustable  character  of  the  schools  accounts  for  much  of  the  success 
with  which  they  have  l)een  attended  and  for  their  remarkable  growtli. 
Of  the  general  structure  of  these  and  the  subjects  [)ursued  we  will 
speak  later. 

Camnx'rrM  continuation  Hchooh, — These  are  practically  the  same 
in  general  plan  as  the  industrial  continuation  schools. 

Orr/a nidation  of  continuation  schoola, — The  course*  of  continuation 
schools  varies  from  two  to  four  vears  for  bovs,  and  from  one  to  thre<» 
year's  for  girls.  Schools  in  which  the  course  is  four  years  in  length 
divide  it  into  three  consecutive  grades  and  one  preparatory  class 
(Vorklasso).  In  others  the  divisions  are  (lep<»ndent  on  the  numl)er 
of  years.  The  number  and  division  of  classes  varies  greatly,  as 
might  l>e  expected.  In  the  general  and  rural  continuation  schools 
all  of  the  same  grade  are  taught  together. 

In  many  advanced  industrial  continuation  schools,  e.  g.,  those  at 
Magdeburg  and  T^Mpzig,  each  grade  excej)t  the  preparatory  is  divided 
according  to  (</)  year  of  apprenticeshij),  (b)  trade,  and  (r)  maturity 
or  ability.  Thus  there  are  j)arallel  clas<;es  in  each  grade  and  ascend- 
ing grades  in  each  trade.     This  may  be  more  clearly  seen  by  taking 

a  Doctor  Rortrain  :  rontliniatiou  SchoolsMu  I^erlin.  SiK»cial  Heiwrts  on  Educa- 
tional Subjects,  Vol.  IX,  p.  458. 
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the  organization  of  one  of  the  Magdeburg  schools.  In  the  three  years 
above  the  preparatory  grade  there  are  33  classes,  arranged  as  fol- 
lows :  <• 
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This  means  that  each  year  of  the  course  is  divided  into  three  grades, 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  pupils.  The  lowest  grade  of  the 
"  under  class  "  is  sub<livided  into  six  classes,  according  to  the  trade  or 
year  of  apprenticeship  of  the  pupils;  the  second  grade  into  three,  and 
the  third  into  two  classes,  and  so  on  up  through  the  "  upper  class.'' 
By  this  plan  pupils  of  the  same  interests  are  grouped  togt»ther,  and 
also  those  of  the  same  degr(*c»  of  intelligence  or  maturity.  In  Berlin 
there  is  an  almost  unlimited  numln^r  of  trade  classes,  each  branch 
having  ascending  grades. 

luHtrvftion  time, — Tlie  number  of  hours  j^er  week  can  in  no  case 
throughout  the  Empire  be  less  than  two,  and  in  rural  continuation 
schools  having  a  term  of  only  six  months  not  less  than  four.  In  the 
general  continuation  schools  the  usual  numl>er  is  about  two,  but  it  is 
often  more.    In  the  industrial  continuation  schools  it  is  usuallv  from 

ft- 

four  to  six  and  even  more.  The  time  of  instruction  is  for  the  most 
part  on  week-day  evenings  for  two  or  three  hours,  on  Sundays  two  to 
four  hours,  mornings  or  afternoons,  and  in  Bavaria  on  the  wc^ekly 
half  holidavs.  When  the  instruction  is  on  Sundav  it  is  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with  divine  worship.  The  time  of  instruction  is  one  of 
the  most  unsatisfactory  features  regarding  these  s<'h(X)ls.  Yov  some 
time  the  teachers  and  supervisors  of  continuation  schools  have  real- 
ized that  instruct icm  in  the  evening  is  very  unsatisfactory.  ''The 
student  comes  to  his  work  tired  from  the  daA-'s  labor  and  in  a  state 
of  physical  and  mental  lethargy."^  Intellectual  application  on  Sun- 
days or  in  the  evening  leads  to  overexertion  and  is  apt  to  arousi*  a 
feeling  of  repulsion  in  the  learner  toward  the  study  which  robs  him 
of  well-earned  repose.  It  has  been  also  ^ii«rircr-t;Ml  that  •*  Sniiday 
study  of  industrial  subjeirts  interf(»res  with  church  work  and  l(»ads  to 

«Ginert:  OrKaiilsatioii  oinij;<»r  Fortbildunj^ssclnilon  deutschor  Orossstudte, 
p.  17. 

6 Meyer:  Industrial  Education  in  (itn-niany,  p.  37. 
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a  neglect  of  religion  and  higher  moral  thinking."  "  A  movement  has 
been  on  foot  for  some  time  to  transfer  the  periods  of  instruction,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  the  daytime,  but  it  has  met  with  only  partial  suc- 
cess.'' Some  of  the  main  hindrances  in  the  way  of  such  change  are 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  room  for  assemblage  and  teachers  for  in- 
struction. ''  The  teachers  are  in  many  cases  either  engaged  in  indus- 
trial occupations  or  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  The  expense  of 
hiring  teachers  for  instruction  in  these  schools  alone  would  be  en- 
tirely too  heavy,  so  that  the  usual  arrangement  is  the  only  one  that 
has  been  found  practicable  if  a  proper  standard  of  instruction  is  to 
be  maintained.  In  many  cases,  also,  these  schools  meet  in  rooms 
which  are  used  during  the  day  for  some  business  or  for  other  in- 
struction.'' "^  Thus  the  expense  of  providing  separate  rooms  would  in 
many  cases  be  prohibitive.  '*  In  the  merchants'  schools  the  difficulty 
is  not  so  pronounced,  as  the  children  of  merchants  can  more  easily 
leave  the  office  during  the  day  hours  than  skilled  hands  can  leave 
their  machines  in  the  factories  and  workshops."  ** 

But  in  spite  of  these  difficulties  many  places  are  making  the  change. 
The  best  results  are  attained  in  Baden,  where,  in  1899,  21  out  of  46 
industrial  schools  offered  instruction  in  the  daytime.  In  Zittau  the 
classes  are  divided  by  trades,  and,  by  arrangement  with  employers, 
convenient  times  are  provided  for  special  classes,  e.  g.,  locksmiths  on 
Monday  from  1  to  4  p.  m.,  butchers  on  Tuesday  from  2  to  5  p.  m., 
etc.  In  Diisseldorf  much  the  same  arrangement  is  tried.  In  Leip- 
zig each  trade  class  is  divided  into  two  sections  according  to  year  of 
apprenticeship.  Each  section  attends  on  a  different  day,  and  in  this 
way  the  shops  are  not  entirely  emptied  any  day.  The  employers  in 
many  cases  seem  to  \ye  very  willing  to  cooperate  to  this  end.'' 

The  term  in  rural  continuation  schools  extends  over  the  winter 
months,  or  from  five  to  six  months.  In  the  majority  of  other 
sch(K)ls  it  occupies  the  entire  year. 

Currlruhrm. — In  the  general  continuation  schools  the  subjects  re- 
quired are  (Jerman  and  arithmetic*,  whih^  tlie  optional  ones  are  geome- 
try, mensuration  (Formenlehre),  drawing,  and  '*  Kealien ''  (general 
knowledge  of  history,  geography,  and  science).  In  the  rural  or 
agi'icultural  schools,  the  most  connnon  subjects  are  (lernian,  agri- 
culture, *'  Realien,"  and  arithmetic.  Other  subjects  given  are  agri- 
cultural bo()kkeei)ing,  drawing,  mensuration  and  land  surveying, 
zoology,  breeding  of  animals,  physics,  etc.     All  instruction  is  based 


«Me.vor:     Imliislrial    Education    in   (Joruiany,   p.   22.      &  Ibid.,   p.   .'^7.      'Ibid., 
p.  2.3.    d  Ibid.,  p.  .3S. 
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upon  agriculture;  that  is  the  point  of  departure;  thus  the  principle 
of  the  dominant  interest  of  the  pupil  is  fully  recognized.  In  the 
industrial  and  commercial  continuation  schools  the  only  subjects  com- 
mon to  all  are  German  and  arithmetic.  The  others  are  extremely 
varied,  depending  on  the  locality,  trade,  and  advancement  of  the 
pupil.  However,  they  all  have  this  in  common,  that  the  material  is 
taken  from  some  form  of  industrv,  and  instruction  based  on  this. 

There  are  three  subjects  which  are  of  special  interest,  namely,  those 
called  Berufskunde,  Handelskunde,  and  Heimatkunde.  The  last  is 
found  only  in  Leipzig.  The.se  are  best  understood  by  referring  to 
the  subjects  included  under  each  in  the  special  curricula  given  below. 

Berufskunde  seems  to  include  a  general  knowledge  of  or  informa- 
tion concerning  a  trade  or  trades,  Handelskunde  a  general  knowledge 
of  commercial  affairs,  and  Heimatkunde  a  sort  of  home  government, 
history,  and  geography  combined.  The  instruction  in  all  varies  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  on  this  account  probably 
ministers  to  definite  local  needs  much  l)etter,  so  far  as  it  goes,  than 
any  other  form  of  (Jerman  education,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  trade  schools.  To  show  the  detailed  character  of  the  instruction 
given,  some  of  the  subjects  included  are  hei^e  given.  The  detailed 
curricula  of  the  subjects  Berufskunde  and  Handelskunde  are  taken 
from  the  curricula  of  the  Magdeburg  schools,  which  are  very  highly 
organized,  that  of  the  Heimatkunde  from  Leipzig. 

In  the  Magdeburg  schools  the  organization  is  al)out  the  same  as 
that  given  above,  the  trade  divisions  (Berufsklassen)  being  divided 
into  a  preparatory  division,  where  the  pupils  are  not  separated 
according  to  trade,  and  three  ascending  divisions.  These  are  each 
divided  into  (1)  one-trade  classes  (Fachgewerbliche)  ;  (2)  trade 
group  classes  (Berufsgruppen)  and  unskilled  laborers  (Angehiirige 
ungelemter  Berufe),  such  as  servants,  errand  boys,  etc.  Each  of 
these  is  again  subdivided  according  to  mental  maturity. 

The  trade  classes  are  in  two  divisions — one  with  drawing  and  the 
other  without.  In  the  classes  with  drawing  the  division  of  the  time 
per  week  is,  arithmetic  2  hours,  German  2  hours,  drawing  2  hours, 
including  trade  bookkeeping  in  the  last  school  year  for  one  hour 
weekly.  The  curriculum  is  devised  and  j)erfected  for  the  individual 
vocations.  The  instruction  in  German  includes  the  Berufskunde, 
which  in  Saxony  is  a  separate  branch  of  instruction.  The  character 
of  the  Berufskunde  in  the  different  trade  (»lasses  is  shown  verv 
well  by  that  of  the  bakers'  classes,  in  which  the  following  chapters 
are  treated,  each  of  which  has  many  divisions: 

First  year:  (1)  Apprentices;  (2)  journeyniMi ;  (3)  masters;  (4)  baking 
rooms;  (5)  raw  material. 

Second  year:  (1)  Iiigrcxlients :  (2)  fiiol ;  {'^)  labor-saving  machinery; 
(4)  bread  making. 
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Third  year:  (1)  White  halting;  (2)  fancy  baking;  (3)  grain  and  flour  com- 
nierco;  (4)  ways  and  means  of  traffic;  (5)  history  of  balcing;  (6)  present 
guild  system. 

These  are  all  very  voluminous,  as  is  shown  by  the  topics  treated  in  the 
chapter  on  "  raw  material,"  as  follows :  The  bread  grains,  wheat,  rye,  etc. ; 
preservation  of  grain ;  purpose  of  preservation ;  granary ;  handling  of  grain  in 
the  loft ;  selection  and  examination  of  grain ;  object  of  milling ;  grinding  of 
grain;  means  of  milling;  kinds  of  mills;  qualities  of  meals;  meal  tests;  ex- 
amination of  gluten  and  ergot  of  r>e ;  wheat-flour  tests  for  beauty  and  quality ; 
adulteration  of  meal;  meal  mixtures;  names  of  meal;  chemical  comj)osition 
and  preservation  of  same;  hurtful  animals  in  meal.  In  addition  to  this,  other 
articles  are  read  and  pai)ers  are  written  every  two  weeks.** 

In  arithmetic  there  is  no  systematic  development  through  the 
consecutive  grades.  Specific  groups  of  problems  coming  up  in  the 
course  of  the  trade  instruction  are  taken  up  and  solved  in  the  order 
of  appearance  in  the  chapters  of  the  Berufskunde,  as  can  be  seen  in 
the  subjects  taken  up  in  the  first  year  of  the  baker's  classes:  (1)  Prob- 
lems concerning  the  apprentice;    (2)    concerning  the  journeymen; 

(3)  concerning  the  master;  (4)  concerning  baking  rooms;  (5)  con- 
cerning raw  nuiterial. 

In  the  commercial  classes  the  Handelskunde  is  of  the  same  general 
character  as  the  Berufskunde  in  the  trade  classes.  It  is  a  "'  com- 
mentary "  on  the  methods  and  life  of  commerce,  treats  of  the  trans- 
mission of  merchandise,  of  correspondence. 

In  the  Handelskunde  the  following  chapters  are  treated : 

First  year:  (1)  Apprentice;  (2)  assistant  employer;  (3)  direct  handling  of 
merchandise. 

SecHind  year:  (1)  Indirect  handling  of  merchandise;  (2)  transmission  of 
money,  bills  of  exchange ;  i'.l)  credit. 

Third  year:   (1)   Conduct  of  banks;   (2)  exchange;   (;{)   commercial  parties: 

(4)  conmiorcial  companies;   (5)   means  f(>r  furtherance  of  commerce;   (C»)   his- 
tory and  retrosi)ect. 

To  show  tlie  compass  of  each  of  tlnwe,  tlie  divisions  of  the  chapter  on  **  direct 
handling  of  merchandise"  are  given:  (1)  Concerning  applications  and  pro- 
IK>sals  (including  post  cards,  business  papers,  siMH'imens  of  wares,  letters,  rates 
of  iK)stage,  etc.);  (2)  information  alxait  orders  and  couimissions  (letters, 
special-delivery  lettei*s,  rc^gistered  parcels,  telegrams,  telepliones,  etc.)  ;  (l\) 
ex<H'utlon  of  orders  (bills,  accounts,  weight  and  merchan<lise.  discounts,  receipts 
of  delivery,  etc.)  ;  (4)  cash  payment,  money  .sent  through  the  p<Jst-ot!i<e,  kinds 
of  money,  etc. ;  (5)   dtins  and  withdrawal  of  balance.  etc.& 

In  Ix^ipzig  the  organization  is  very  similar  to  that  in  Magdeburg. 
A  sinffle  Berufskunde  forms  the  center  of  instruction.  The  sub- 
stance  of  the  topics  treated  gives  teaching  material  for  (i(»rman, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  drawing.  The  Berufskunde  aims  to  make 
the  pupil  acquainted  with  the  technicjue  of  the  sj^ecial  trade  which  he 
finally  enters.     It  discusses  the  simple  technique  of  the  business,  its 


«(;illert:    Organisation    einiger    Fortbildungsschulen    deutscher    Grossstadte, 
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institutions  and  progress;  legal  and  moral  place  of  apprentices, 
journeymen,  and  masters;  brings  the  spirit  of  the  special  trade  to 
the  pupil's  understanding.  The  general  education  of  the  pupil  is 
enlarged  by  the  historical,  geographical,  and  chemical  references  in 
this  branch  of  instruction. 

In  the  classes  for  unskilled  laborers,  or  what  are  often  called  the 
general  continuation  schools,  the  Heimatkunde  takes  the  place  of  the 
Berufskunde  of  the  trade  and  the  Handelskunde  of  the  conunercial 
schools.  'This  is  in  addition  to  the  instruction  in  German,  arithmetic, 
and  bookkeeping. 

The  course  consists  of  two  years  and  treats  the  following  subjects: 

First  year:  (1)  Schools.  (2)  churcheH,  (li)  towu  haU,  (4)  streets,  (5)  prom- 
enades and  public  places  of  Leipzig. 

Second  year:  (1)  Leii>zig  couimercial  houses,  (2)  art  and  industrial  institu- 
tions, (3)  railroads,  (4)  environs  of  Loii>zig. 

Each  of  these  chapters  is  very  complete  and  detailed,  and  leads  to  a 
history  and  description  of  each  j)articular  portion  of  the  city  and 
countrv." 

The  reading  in  the  first  year  is  taken  entirely  from  the  chapters  of 
the  Heimatkunde,  but  in  the  second  vear  takes  on  a  more  literarv 
character,  when,  among  other  things,  the  trilogy  of  Wallenstein  is 
studied. 

There  are  other  special  branches  of  instruction  that  are  of  interest 
which  can  onlv  be  mentioned  here.  In  Dresden  there  is  a  branch 
called  Realunterricht,  in  which  a  general  study  of  the  laws  and  stat- 
utes is  combined  with  elementary  jmlitical  economy  of  a  practical 
nature,  aiming  to  make  the  young  person  understand  his  life  problem 
rightly. 

In  the  continuation  schools  for  girls,  which  are  not  so  common  as 
those  for  boys,  appropriate  subjects  are  taken  up,  such  as  cooking, 
sewing,  etc.,  in  addition  to  reading,  arithmetic,  and  drawing,  which 
are  given  in  all  schools. 

In  the  Empire  as  a  whole  the  greatest  emphasis,  outside  of  (ierman 
and  arithmetic,  is  placed  upon  draw  ing.  This  includes  free-hand  and 
geometrical  drawing  and  projection  work,  sketching,  and  special 
drawing  relative  to  separate  trades. 

Statements  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  influence  of  these  continua- 
tion schools  have  been  made  bv  different  authorities,  but  thev  are 
mostly  of  a  very  general  character.  It  is  necessary  in  considering 
any  particular  type  of  educational  work  to  state  not  only  its  quality, 
but  how  many  persons  are  reached.  In  Volume  V  of  I^ache's 
Ilandbuch  des  deutschen  Fortbildungsschulwesens,  pages  2^\H  und 
239,  the  total  attendance  at  continuation  schools  of  different  types 

•  Glllert:  Organisation  einiger  Fortbildungsschulen  deutscher  GrossstUdte, 
p.  37. 
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is  given  for  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  Empire,  for  Berlin,  and  for 
the  divisions  of  Prussia.  The  figures  for  the  Empii*e,  for  Prussia, 
and  for  Berlin  are  here  given: 


Table  XIV. — (iennan  continuation  achooU. 


[Statistics  for  190().J 


General 
(Allge- 
meine). 


German  Empire. 

PruHsla , 

Berlin 


Trade 
and  in- 
dustrial 
(Gewerbe 

and 

gewerb- 

liche). 


Trade 
RchooI» 

(Gewerb- 
liche 
Fach- 

NC'hulen^ 


Com- 
mercial 
Hchool8 
(Han- 
dels- 
Hchulen). 


Agricul- 
tural 
tjchoolii 
(Land- 
wirt- 
schaft- 
liche 
Nchulen). 


Schools  for  girls. 


187,942 
5.000 
5,000 


•-»e9.524 

46.003 

145, 6?2 

8,625 

'20,314 

1,039 

88.117 

17,029 

2,089 


41,532 

23,831 

379 


General 
(Allge- 
meine) . 


80,663 
4.011 
3,409 


Trade 

(Fach- 

schulen).' 


Total. 


28,956 

10,392 

3,»>9 


692, 737 

214,560 

86,089 


These  figures  include  some  pupils  whom  we  would  not  consider 
continuation-school  pupils.  It  is  not  possible  in  the  statistics  to  sepa- 
rate all  of  the  lower  trade  school  j)upils  from  those  in  the  continua- 
tion schools  proper,  for  many  are  in  the  same  school.  Accordingly, 
the  figures  are  somewhat  too  high.  On  i)age  240  of  the  saim?  Ixwk 
there  is  given  for  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  Empire  the  numl>er 
of  pupils  in  the  Fortbildungsschulen  per  1,000  inhabitants.  Some 
of  the  principal  States  are  here  given : 

rrussla 0.7 

Bavaria 8.9 

Hamburg 14.0 

Bremen 19.0 

hWbei'k 19.0 

Saxi»   WeiiiKM-   22.0 

Saxony 28.5 

iiesse :u.:j 

Baden :i5.  25 

Wurttenihor^: 50.0 

HerUn 21.5 

German  Empire 11.9 

It  is  seen  by  this  that  Prussia  is  considerably  l)elow  the  average  of 
the  Empire  in  the  proportion  of  pupils  in  continuation  schools,  while 
WurttemlK^rg  is  considerably  above  any  other  State.  Herlin  is  also 
above  the  average,  but  whether  above  the  average  of  the  larger  cities 
can  not  be  told.  These  figures  include,  of  course,  the  Siime  schools  as 
the  statistics  already  given,  and  should  be  somewhat  lower  for  the 
Fortbildungsschulen  proper. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  accurate  quantitative  data  for  a 
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study  of  the  comparative  influence  of  the  elementary,  intermediate, 
and  higher  schools  and  the  Fortbildungsschulen  on  the  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  20.  This  has  met  with  only  partial  suc- 
cess. There  seem  to  be  very  few  statistics  in  regard  to  the  ages  of 
pupils  in  any  of  these  schools.  The  data  obtained  include  only 
Prussia,  and  take  no  account  of  trade  and  technical  schools  other  than 
those  included  in  the  statistics  for  Fortbildungsschulen,  but  deal 
only  with  the  four  types  of  school  mentioned.  In  the  tables  which 
follow  (Tables  XV  and  XVI)  the  statistics  for  the  intermediate 
schools  and  the  higher  girls'  schools  have  been  combined  with  those 
for  the  higher  schools  for  boys.  The  data  for  the  higher  schools  were 
obtained  from  the  Centralblatt,  volume  19,  those  for  the  Fortbil- 
dungsschulen from  Oskar  Pache\s  Ilandbuc^h  des  deutschen  Fortbil- 
dungsschulwesens,  volume  0,  while  those  for  the  Volksschulen  have 
been  taken  from  Preussische  Statistik  for  11)03  and  the  Statistische 
Nachrichten  iiber  das  Unterrichtswesen,  1004.  In  the  latter  is  also 
given  the  population  for  Prussia  l)etween  the  age^s  of  0  and  14.  From 
this  gross  numl^er  has  l^eeu  comi)uted  the  estimated  population  at 
13,  following  the  distribution  as  found  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  which  verv  closelv  follows  data  which  are  also  at  hand  for 
the  population  of  Berlin  by  ages  from  i\  to  14. 

The  number  of  children  1»S  years  old  and  over  in  the  public  and 
private  elementary  schools  is  estimated.  The  only  data  found  for 
the  elementary  schools  in  Prussia  are  the  total  number  of  pupils 
14  years  old  and  over,  which  is  given  in  Preussische  Statistik, 
1903,  page  9.  In  the  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Stadt  Berlin,  page 
360,  the  ages  of  pupils  in  all  schools  is  given  through  the  years  13 
and  14,  and  the  total  number  15  and  over.  Taking  these  as  a  basis, 
the  number  14  vears  old  and  over  in  the  elementarv  schools  of  Prussia 
has  been  distributed  over  the  age  period  14  to  17.  In  the  Central- 
blatt the  numl)er  of  pupils  in  each  class  of  the  l)oys'  higher  schools 
is  given  and  the  total  number  in  all  the  intermediate  and  higher  girls' 
schools.  These  have  l)een  distributed  according  to  the  age  statistics 
for  Berlin  given  in  the  Statistisches  Jahrbuch.  As  this  also  gives  the 
ages  of  all  the  pupils  in  these  schools  through  the  fourteenth  year 
and  for  the  Gymnasium,  Realgymnasium,  and  01)errealschulen  up 
to  the  twentieth  year,  the  distribution  may  be  considered  to  be  fairly 
accurate. 

The  only  data  by  age  for  the  continuation  schools  are  those  given 
by  Doctor  Kuypers  in  his  report   on   the  Fortbildungsschulen   in 
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Diisseldorf .**  Here  he  gives  the  pupils  in  the  "  vohmtary "'  division 
by  the  age  groups  14  to  15,  IC  to  17,  18,  19,  20  to  24,  25  to  29,  and 
over  30.  In  the  absence  of  moi'e  complete  data  these  were  taken  as 
a  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  pupils  in  the  Fortbildungsschulen 
in  Prussia.  WTiile  the  numbers  may  not  l)e  correct  for  any  one 
age,  they  show,  on  the  whole,  the  extent  of  influence  of  these  schools 
on  the  young  people  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  Germany  practically  all  young 
people  up  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  year  are  enrolled  and  in  at- 
tendance at  school.  According  to* official  figures,  less  than  2  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  children  l>etween  the  ages  of  0  and  14  are  not 
in  school,  and  only  0.01  per  cent  illegally  kept  away  from  school.'' 
The  Volksschule  has  naturallv  very  little  influence  on  the  education 
of  the  young  after  the  l)eginning  of  the  fourteenth  year.  After  this 
time  the  diflerent  educational  agencies  are  the  intermediate  and 
higher  schools,  the  various  trade  and  technical  schools,  and  the  Fort- 
bildungsschulen. This  estimate  of  the  educational  opportunities  for 
the  young  from  the  ages  of  14  to  20  is,  by  its  very  character,  incom- 
plete, as  it  does  not  include  the  trade  and  technical  schools.  No  fair 
comparison  can  be  made  between  particular  parts  of  two  educational 
systems;  they  must  be  viewed  as  complete  wholes  in  their  relation- 
ship to  the  life  and  activities  of  the  people.  The  following  study 
aims  onh^  to  show  in  a  rough  manner  the  relative  phice  which  each 
of  the  three  tyj>es  of  school  has  in  the  education  of  young  people 
in  Prussia.  The  estimate  made  shows  that  about  7.4  per  cent  of  the 
young  people  13  years  old  are  in  elementary  schools  at  14  years. 
(Table  XV.)  The  intermediate  and  higher  schools  do  not  play  a 
very  important  part,  quantitatively,  in  the  education  of  the  young, 
varying  from  8.1  per  cent  at  14  years  to  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent  at  20 
vears  old. 

The  datii  for  the  Fortbildungsschulen  (Table  XVI)  include  not 
only  the  continuation  schools  proper,  but  also  the  Handelsschulen 
and  the  (iewerlx*  Fachschulen,  which  are  considered  parts  of  the 
continuation  school  system.  Many  of  these  schools  have  evening  and 
Sunday  classes,  and  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them  from  the  gen- 
eral continuation  system.  Accordingly  the  figures  are  somewhat  too 
high.  The  relative  numlx»r  of  pupils  in  these  schools  as  compared 
with  the  whole  can  lx»  sihmi  bv  reference  to  Table  XIV. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  take  Prussia  as  an  example  of  the  influence  of 
ihe  Fortbildungsschulen  for  the  German  Empire,  l)ecause  of  the  fact 
that  that  State  has  no  general  compulsory  law,  and,  in  consequence, 

♦>  Dr.  Franz  Kiiypors :  Bericht  iiber  die  Entwirkelung  der  stJicUlscheu  Fort!)U- 
(lun>?ssohiile.  11>04.  j).  41. 

fr  Lexis :  Public  Education  in  tlie  German  Empire,  p.  95. 
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the  attendance  is  smaller  than  in  the  other  large  States;  but  no 
definite  data  could  be  obtained  for  any  other  (jernian  State  or  for  the 
Empire  as  a  whole.  Prussia  has  6.7  pupils  in  the  Fortbildungs- 
bchulen  to  every  1,000  inhabitants,  while  the  German  Empire  has  11.9. 

Comparative  tables  have  also  been  computed  for  Berlin,  where 
there  are  21.5  pupils  per  1,000  inhabitants,  and  roughly  for  Wurt- 
temberg,  with  50  per  1,000. 

In  Prussia  the  per  cent  of  young  people  reached  by  these  schools 
is,  on  the  whole,  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  evening  schools  in 
certain  cities  of  the  United  States,  which  is  shown  on  page  24.  A 
comparison  of  the  two  shows  that  the  Prussian  schools  have  a  greater 
proportionate  attendance  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17;  from  18  to 
20  the  American  evening  schools  in  the  cities  studied  reach  a  larger 
proportionate  number.  If  the  data  for  the  United  States  should 
include  the  whole  country,  and  not  cities  of  over  30,000  inhabitants 
only,  the  proportion  would  of  course  be  very  much  less.  In  the  case 
of  Berlin  the  proportion  is  very  striking,  being  over  4J  times  that 
for  Prussia  as  a  whole.  The  figures  for  Wurttemberg,  where  these 
schools  have  their  greatest  development,  would  seem  to  show  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  young  people  attend  these  schools  there  than 
are  in  attendance  at  the  public  schools  in  the  cities  of  this  country. 

In  making  comparisons  with  England  the  fact  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  Germany  industrial  education  is  largely  in  day  classes, 
and  would  not  appear  to  any  great  extent  in  this  estimate,  while  in 
England  it  is  mostly  in  the  evening  and  is  reckoned  in  with  the 
evening  schools.  In  England  the  proportionate  number  between 
14  and  20  is  about  twice  that  for  Prussia,  but  less  than  half  that  for 
Berlin. 

All  these  continuation  schools,  varying  widely  as  they  do  in 
method,  in  character,  and  in  plan,  have  as  their  object  the  training 
of  young  workers,  after  they  have  left  school,  in  the  direction  of 
increased  efficiency  as  citizens.  There  is  no  attempt  to  teach  skill,  nor 
even  to  teach  a  specific  trade,  but  the  effort  is  made  to  give  to  each 
pupil  a  full  and  complete  technical  knowledge  of  the  trade  in  w^iich 
he  is  engaged,  and  a  realization  of  its  place  and  function  in  the 
activities  of  the  communitv.  Flexible  as  thev  are  in  method  and  in 
kind  and  amount  of  instruction  given,  and  largely  under  local  con- 
trol, they  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  working  people. 
Little  wonder  is  it  that,  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances  of  evening 
and  Sunday  hours,  they  have  grown  in  popularity  and  are  recognized 
by  the  authorities  as  of  the  greatest  importanc^e,  not  only  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  workingman,  but  in  the  advancement  of  trade  and 
commerce. 

915—07 4 
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Table  XV. — EMimated  number  of  pupiU  in  Pnissian  »chooh  at  ea^h  year  of  ag^fram 

13  to  20,  in  1901. 


13. 

Public  and  private  intermediate.  girl«'  I 
higher  and  tx)ya'  secondary  wh<K)ls. .   G7. 2X3 
Per  cent  of  estimated  popultition  . 

13  years  old !       9.2 

Klemcntary  schools G60, 415 

Per  cent  of  estimated  population 
ISyearsold 88.8 


U. 


Between  13  and  20  years  of  age. 

17. 


15. 


16. 


IS. 


19. 


20. 


fty,-19l  I  29, 030     21.6.T0     19, -121 


8.1 

r>4,ii7 

7.4 


4.0  i        3.4 
1,614  4:»7 

0.22         0.06 


2.7 
81 

0.01 


12,4.37  !  3,417 


1.7 


1,811 


o.r>  I     0.2 


Table  XVI. — Age  diMribntion  ofpvpilji  m  (iennan  FortfAidnngsHchulenj  1900. 


Between  14  and  20  years  of  age. 


I 


14. 


15. 


16, 


17. 


Distribution  taken  as  a  ba«<is  (pupils 
between  14  and  20) fier  cent. 

Number  of  pupils  distributed  by  Hges 

Pruiwia 

Berlin 

Per  cent  of  estimated  fiopulation  13 
years  old:  I 

Prussia i        7.2  ■ 

Berlin I      33.4  i 

Wurttemberg  ( rough  estimate ) . .  t      76. 3 


25 

52,377 

N,  7y7 


24       21. 2.5 


16.25 


50,2S2  '    14.520     34.045 
8.415       7.478  i     5.718 


7.0  . 
32.1  I 
73.3 


6.1 

4.6 

28.4 

21.7 

64. « 

49.6 

18. 


8.0 

16,761 
2. 815 


2.3 
10.7 
24.4 


19. 


3.25 

6,809 
1.144 


0.9 
4.4 
9.9 


20. 


2.25 

4,714 
792 


0.65 

3.0 

6.9 


21  and 

over 

(per 

cent  of 

whole). 


2.36 

5,a52 
850 


0.7 
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KXPLANATIUN    OF    TABLES. 

Table  XV  gives  the  number  of  pupils  at  each  age  between  13  and  20  in  Prussian 
elementary  schools,  and  in  public  and  private  intermediate,  girls'  higher,  and  boys*  sec- 
ondary schools  grouped  together.  This  is  also  expressed  as  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
population  1.3  years  old,  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  for  the  schools  in  the  United  States 
in  Table  II.  p.  15. 

Table  XVI  gives  the  distribution  of  pupils  in  the  Kortbildungsschulen  of  Prussia  and 
of  Berlin,  with  the  per  c(*nt  at  each  age  on  the  estimated  i)opulation  l.'{  years  old.  .\ 
rough  estimate  is  also  given  for  Wurttemberg  for  comparison. 
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B.  EVENING  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  England  would  have  as  unified  a  sys- 
tem of  continuation  schools  as  Germany.  Her  general  educational 
system  has  been  in  such  an  unorganized  condition  that  this  would  be 
impossible.  Nor  does  she  have  a  system  of  trade  and  technical  educa- 
tion in  any  way  comparable  with  that  of  Germany.  It  is  just  because 
her  educational  system  has  not  l^een  fully  organized,  and  because  she 
has  lacked  a  complete  system  of  tra^e  education,  that  her  evening 
continuation  schools  have  come  to  hold  such  an  important  place. 

England  had  so  long  held  undisputed  supremacy  in  industrial 
affairs  and  commerce  that  she  tliought  her  place  secure.  She  did 
practically  nothing  for  the  education  of  her  working  i)eoi)lc.  Ger- 
many had  already  learned  the  value  of  general  education.  She  saw 
that  if  she  ever  hoped  to  reach  the  place  in  industry  and  commerce 
that  she  desired,  she  must  depend  on  education  and  trained  work- 
men.'' Accordingly  she  set  about  this  in  her  usual  systematic  and 
thorough  way,  and  started  her  splendid  system  of  trade  and  technical 
education,  of  which  the  continuation  schools,  as  we  have  seen,  are  a 
very  important  part.  Each  State  had  its  unified,  centralized  educa- 
tional system  upon  which  to  build.  As  a  result,  England  soon  found 
that  her  industrial  supremacy  was  threatened  and  her  prestige  in 
commerce  largely  taken  away.  It  was  not  long  l^efore  she  recognized 
the  reason  for  Germany's  rapid  progress,  and  herself  undertook  to 
remedy  her  inadequate  provision  for  the  education  and  industrial 
training  of  her  working  people.  She  had  no  unified,  centralized 
system  of  education  upon  which  she  could  build.  The  evening  schools 
were  the  schools  which  were  nearest  to  the  people  and  most  readily 
re^sponsive  to  their  needs.  xVs  a  result,  the  greater  part  of  technical 
and  industrial  education  in  England  is  confined  to  these  evening 
schools. 

The  term  "  continuation  school,"  as  now  employed  by  English 
educational  authorities,  is  usually  confined  to  the  lowest  grade  of 
evening  school,  but  it  is  us<h1  here  with  its  previous  meaning,  and 
includes  all  of  the  eTening  classes. 

Ilwiory. — The  history  of  the  development  of  continuation  schools 
in  England  is  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the  guilds,  the 
apprenticeship  system,  and  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The 
early  education  of  the  working  classics  was  almost  entirely  of  an 
industrial  character — at  least  that  part  which  was  given  outside  the 
home.  Previous  to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  j)oor  received  whatever 
education  and  training  they  had  from  two  sources:  (1)  The  monas- 
teries, in  connection  with  which  was  offered  the  most  elementary 

oF.  H.  Dale:  Continuation  Schools  in  Saxony.  SiK?cial  Ueiwrts  on  Educa- 
tional Subjects,  Vol.  I,  pp.  482-483. 
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kind  of  education,  and  (2)  the  guilds,  which  provided  money  for  the 
apprenticeship  of  poor  boys.  This  apprenticeship  inchided  practical 
training  and  very  elementary  education  connected  with  it.  The  in- 
come from  the  lands  which  they  had  acquired  from  time  to  time  by 
purchase  and  gift  gave  to  the  monasteries  and  guilds  the  means  of 
providing  this  education. 

By  the  acts  of  Henry  VIII,  1586,  and  Jidward  VI,  1547,  the  mon- 
asteries and  free  chapels  were  suppressed  and  all  land  belonging  to 
them  was  given  to  the  King.  With  thase  went  the  lands  of  the  col- 
leges, except  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  all  of  the  lands  of 
the  guilds,  except  those  in  London. 

By  these  acts  nearly  all  of  the  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
working  classes  was  taken  away. 

Ihiring  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  laws  of  apprenticeship  and  the 
laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  placed  the  responsibility  for  the  sup- 
port and  education  of  the  i)oor  largely  on  the  people  who  had  prop- 
erty. In  the  case  of  apprentic*es  the  master  was  to  be  responsible  for 
the  keep  and  training  of  his  apprentices.  Funds  were  raised  by  taxa- 
tion to  place  poor  children  out  to  apprenticeship. 

Up  to  the  Reformation,  therefore,  practically  all  the  education  for 
the  wwking  classes  was  given  in  connection  w^ith  apprenticeship,  and 
of  course  was  largely  industrial,  with  only  enough  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  to  enable  the  boy  or  girl  to  perform  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life.  In  fact,  up  to  1870  the  idea  of  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity for  well-instructed  youth  to  continue  and  broaden  their  educa- 
tion was  not  even  conceived.  The  whole  effort  was  to  make  up  the 
deficiencies  in  the  education  of  the  working  classes.  Moreover,  it 
was  largely  philanthropic. 

After  the  Reformation  education  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  laity 
to  a  much  greater  degree  than  before,  and  more  interest  was  tajien 
in  such  work.  Merchants  and  traders  took  a  very  active  interest  in 
the  founding  of  schools  for  apprentices.  Other  efforts  were  directed 
toward  the  alleviation  of  the  condition  of  the  children  of  the  poorer 
classes.  Among  these  was  a  school  founded  in  1()J)8  by  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge.  This  society  empha- 
sized industrial  work,  and  recommended  that  some  form  of  manual 
training  be  employed  in  its  schools  on  alternate  days.**  In  1701  a 
thoroughly  successful  school  of  this  kind  was  opened  in  Westminster. 
This  society  also  issued  a  circular  recommending  masters  and  em- 
ployers to  appoint  some  hours  in  the  evenings  of  certain  days  of  the 
w^eek  to  teach  such  grown  persons  to  read  as  had  neglected  study. 

All  of  these  efforts  lacked  unity,  and  it  was  not  until  the  factory  act 
of  1802  that  the  education  of  apprentices  was  made  the  subject  of 

oG.  C.  T.  Hartley:  Industrial  Schools  for  tbe  People,  1871,  p.  326. 
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legislative  provision.  This  was  entitled  "'An  act  for  the  preservation 
of  the  health  and  morals  of  apprentices  and  others  employed  in  cotton 
and  other  mills  and  factories."  Among  other  things,  the  act  pro- 
vided that  all  apprentices  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills  and  factories 
during  the  first  four  years  of  apprenticeship  be  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  one  of  them,  upon  every  working  day 
during  the  hours  of  work  by  a  teacher  provided  and  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer." Religious  instruction  was  also  given  on  Sunday.  Thus 
the  responsibility  for  this  instruction  was  definitely  placed  on  the 
employer.  In  1806  a  private  evening  school  for  boys  and  girls  who 
had  to  work  during  the  day  was  opened  at  Bristol  by  the  Benevolent 
Evening  School  Society.*  The  instruction  afforded  in  this  school 
was  gratuitous,  and  only  for  sons  and  daughters  of  the  laboring 
poor.  The  subjects  taught  were  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
Then  for  nearly  forty  years  little  was  done  in  developing  this  kind 
of  educational  work;  but  in  1839  Bishop  Hinds  laid  especial  em- 
phasis on  the  importance  of  evening  schools,  and  recommended  that 
instruction  in  them  be  limited  to  those  under  16  years  of  age. 

After  1830  another  agency  was  largely  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing and  extending  evening  continuation  work,  namely,  the  science 
and  art  department.  This  was  the  second  great  department  directly 
concerned  with  education  which  offered  grants  of  public  money  to 
those  managers,  teachers,  and  students  who  fulfilled  the  conditions 
it  laid  down.^  It  givw  out  of  the  action  of  the  committee  of  trade, 
now  the  board  of  trade,  through  whose  efforts  a  normal  school  of 
design  was  established  in  1836  and  an  appropriation  of  £1,500  made 
for  that  purpose.  In  1852  the  arrangements  were  remodeled  and  a 
department  of  practical  art  was  established.  A  science  division  was 
added  the  following  year,  when  the  title  of  department  of  science 
and  art  was  first  l:)estowed.  In  1856  this  establishment  was  removed 
from  the  board  of  trade  to  the  new  education  department  under  the 
lord  president  of  the  council.  This  department  has  enjoyed  gi*eater 
freedom  than  the  education  department  in  the  establishment  of 
schools,  in  the  subjects  taught,  and  in  general  control.  The  educa- 
tion department  was  finally  limited  to  P^ngland  and  Wales,  while 
the  science  and  art  de})artment  long  continued  to  extend  its  grants 
to  Scotland  and  even  to  Ireland.  It  has  l)een  more  progressive*  and 
has  placed  less  restriction  upon  the  schools  under  its  control.  The 
instruction  has  naturallv  had  an  industrial  trend,  but  it  has  sane- 
tioned  every  subject  taught  in  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the 
classics. 


a  J.  E.  G.  tie  Montmorency :  Progress  of  E<hieatlon  in  Eiijilaml.  1004,  p.  08. 
^Bartloy's  Journal  of  Edwation,  p.  44. 
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In  1851  the  education  department  first  began  to  give  grants  to  ele- 
mentary evening  schools,  and  in  1855  the  first  capitation  grants  were 
made  to  them.  Payments  were  also  made  to  teachers  in  these  schools, 
but  until  1861  teachers  in  day  schools  were  forbidden  to  teach  in 
night  schools.  The  revised  code  of  1801  withdrew  aid  to  teachers, 
but  abolished  the  restriction  on  day  school  teachers.  Capitation 
grants  w^ere  made  on  average  attendance  and  payments  were  made 
for  results  of  examinations  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
During  this  time  and  until  1893  schools  received  grants  from  both  the 
education  department  and  from  the  department  of  science  and  art. 
The  result  of  the  restrictions  of  the  education  department  was  to 
make  these  schools  rely  more  and  more  on  the  department  of  science 
and  art." 

The  attendance  at  evening  schools  increased  up  to  the  year  1870. 
In  that  year  the  act  relative  to  evening  schools  set  no  limit  on  the 
age  of  students  nor  was  the  work  compulsory.  The  instruction  given 
was  almost  entirely  limited  to  elementary  work,  in  that  grants  were 
given  only  for  such  work.  Work  of  a  more  advanced  character  was, 
nevertheless,  demanded  by  the  students  and  given.  Boards  of  edu- 
cation were  not  specifically  empowered  to  conduct  evening  schools, 
but  the  times  when  schools  should  be  in  session  were  not  defined,  and 
hence  the  boards  were  left  free  to  do  as  they  pleased.  The  next  year 
the  grants  were  definitely  limited  to  persons  not  over  18  years  nor 
under  12  years  of  age.^  This  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the  number 
in  attendance.  In  1876  the  upper  limit  was  raised  to  21  years.  In 
1882  no  grants  were  given  except  to  those  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  21.  •       . 

The  restriction  of  instruction  to  elementary  subjects  greatly  de- 
creased the  usefulness  of  these  schools  and  resulted  in  a  decreased 
attendance.  In  1888  the  commissioners  of  elementary  education  rec- 
ommended that  the  evening  school  system  be  thoroughly  revised; 
that  a  special  curriculum  and  a  spexiial  schedule  of  standards  and 
subjects  be  allowed,  suitable  to  the  need  of  the  locality,  and  that 
local  managers  be  encouraged  to  submit  such  schedules  to  the  depart- 
ment for  approval ;  that  the  provision  in  the  code  requiring  all  even- 
ing school  pupils  to  pass  examinations  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic as  a  condition  of  taking  additional  subjects  be  suspended  and 
no  superior  age  limit  be  imposed.^ 

In  the  act  of  1890  it  was  definitely  stated  that  the  principal  part  of 
the  instruction  need  not  be  elementary.     This  resulted  in  a  very  rapid 

o Balfour:  Educational  SystemR  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  pp.  40-43. 
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development  from  elementary  to  adv^anced  work.  Shop  instruction 
and  special  industrial  subjects  were  introduced  and  bwame  popular. 
Thus  these  schools  more  and  more  grew  to  be  secondary  in  f*haracter. 
The  public  had  refused  to  provide  for  such  training  in  the  public  day 
schools,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  the  evening  schools,  responsive  as 
they  alw^ays  were  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  should  take  on  the 
character  of  secondary  schools  for  the  masses. 

A  further  impetus  was  given  in  1893,  when  a  new  code  for  even- 
ing continuation  schools  was  published.  The  following  were  stated 
as  the  aims  of  these  schools : 

1.  To  offer  a  wide  choice  of  subjects  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all. 

2.  To  give  freedom  to  managers  in  the  organization  of  the  school.. 

3.  To  render  the  course  concise  and  yet  complete  in  essential  de- 
tails, and  to  make  it  possible  for  the  school  to  take  advantage  of  the 
grants  offered  by  the  board." 

The  main  changes  introduced  were:  (1)  Attendance  of  persons 
over  21  was  recognized;  (2)  no  scholar  was  compelled  to  take  the 
elementary  subjects;  (3)  duplicate  grants  by  the  education  depart- 
ment and  the  department  of  science  and  art  were  avoided;  (4)  grants 
were  based  on  work  of  the  schools  as  a  whole,  and  not  on  that  of  indi- 
vidual scholars;  (5)  grants  were  based,  not  on  attendance,  but  on  the 
aggregate  numl^r  of  hours  of  attendance;  (6)  examinations  were  to 
be  without  warning  instead  of  on  fixed  days.  Elementary  instruc- 
tion was  continued  for  those  who  needed  it.^ 

In  1J)00  the  Cockerton  judgment  declared  it  illegal  for  school 
boards  to  api)ly  the  Parliamentary  grant  for  other  than  elementary 
subjects  or  for  pupils  above  14.  While  this  decision  deprived  the 
evening  schools  of  the  grant  for  elementary  education,  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  grants  from  tlie  science  and  art  department.  The  action 
w^oukl  have  seriously  crippled  the  work  but  that  by  the  acts  of  1901 
and  1902  provision  was  made  for  continuing  evening  schools  from  year 
to  year,  and  special  grants  were  made  for  them.  By  the  act  of  1902  it 
was  definitely  declared  that  "  all  instruction  after  4  }).  m.  is  second- 
ary,'"  thus  definitely  deciding  that  hereafter  the  evening  schools 
should  not  receive  <rrants  as  elementarv  schools.  Elenientarv  in- 
struction  was  still  provided  and  grants  made  for  it,  but  higher  grants 
w-ere  paid  for  more  advanced  work.  By  this  act  the  previous  regu- 
lations regarding  the  evening  schools  were  combined  with  the  science 
and  art  regulations  in  so  far  as  these  affected  the  evening  schools. 

The  evening  schools  as  now  conducted  in  England  have  a  definite 
place  in  the  educational  system.     Their  value  and  function  is  brought 

a  M.  E.  Sadler  and  J.  W.  Kdwards:  I»ubllc  Elementary  Ediualioii  in  Enj;land 
and  Wales.  1S7(>-181>.^>.  In  Education  Department  (England)  SjM'oial  Reimrts 
on  Educational  Subjects.  Vol.  I,  jip.  54-rM. 
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out  clearly  by  the  prefatory  note  to  the  Re^julations  for  Evening 
Schools  for  1905: 

Every  year  affords  further  demonstration  of  the  high  value  that  attaches  to  the 
work  of  the  evening  sciiools  where  these  liave  been  develoiKMl  in  numl)er  and  va- 
riety c*omparable  with  tlie  needs  of  tliose  wlio  may  be  exi)ec'tetl  to  attend  tliem. 
Tlie  defining  feature  of  tlie  schools  and  classes  passing  under  this  general  desig- 
nation is  that  they  are  intendetl  to  maintain  eihicational  facilities  for  those 
already  engaged  in  some  occupation  wliich  takes  uj)  the  greater  part  of  their 
time.  They  therefore  meet  normally  in  the  evenings  or  on  Saturday  afternoons ; 
but  wliere  the  employment  by  which  the  students  earn  their  livelihood  renders 
other  times  more  convenient,  classes  meeting  in  the  daytime  may  be  recognized 
under  the  same  category  and  are  eligible  for  grants.a 

As  with  the  German  continuation  schools,  these  schools  have  grown 
up  in  response  to  a  definite  need,  and  so  ai-e  Ix^tter  adapted  to  the 
varying  requirements  of  the  localities  in  which  they  are  situated  than 
are  the  regular  elementary  day  schools.  To  quote  again  from  the 
prefatory  note : 

So  diverse  are  the  conditions  under  which  such  schools  have  to  take  part  In 
the  work  of  education,  that  no  single  definite  scheme  of  organization  or  course 
of  study  can  be  prescrilied  as  applicable  to  all  localities.  Circumstances  of  life 
in  town  and  countrj-,  the  number  and  variety  of  industries  in  the  locality,  previ- 
ous education,  and  future  prosi)ects  of  students  are  some  of  the  considerations 
that  affect  materially  the  i)osslbilities  of  evening  class  teaching.  In  view  of 
this  great  range  of  conditions,  regulations  which  have  to  be  of  national  applica- 
tion must  necessarily  be  elastic.  These  regulations  are  drawn  so  as  to  i)ennit 
the  direct  adaptation  of  the  course  of  instruction  hi  each  school  to  the  needs  of 
the  locality.  At  the  same  time  they  prescrilK*  limitations  which  aim  at  securing 
definite  educational  results  as  a  condition  of  gi'ants.** 

Conditions  of  admission. — No  pupils  are  admitted  who  are  not 
exempt  from  attendance  at  the  regular  day  schools.  The  law^  requires 
all  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14  to  attend  the  day  schools  unless  they 
have  attained  a  certain  standard.  The  minimum  age  for  admission 
to  the  eveniiifi:  schools  is  12  vears  and  verv  few  are  under  13.  The 
age  percentages  of  evening  school  pupils  are  shown  in  the  statistics 
given  on  page  72. 

Organization. — The  organization  is  extremely  varied.  In  the  more 
advanced  schools  regularly  organized  courses  are  provided,  extending 
over  several  years.  In  some  there  are  also  junior  courses  in  elemen- 
tary subjects,  which  are  preparatory  to  the  more  advanced  work. 
The  aim  of  these  cours(»s  is  to  afford  pupils  a  complete  training  con- 
necting their  previous  w^ork  in  the  elementary  school  with  their 
coming  technical  studies.  In  these  classes  the  material  for  study  is 
taken  directly  from  the  industries  in  which  the  students  are  engaged. 

« Regulations  for  Kvening  Schools,  Technical  Institutions,  etc..  llK),j.  Prefa- 
tory Memorandum.     (In  N.  U.  T.  Edition  of  Code  for  llH>r».  p.  W2.) 
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In  order  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the  organization  in  the  more  pro- 
gressive schools,  three  systems  will  be  given  in  detail ;  one  in  Mont- 
rose, Scotland;  one  in  Leeds,  and  one  in  Manchester. 

Montrose, — At  Montrose  there  are  not  so  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  organization,  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  size  of  the 
city,  but  its  system  serves  to  show  what  may  be  done  in  the  smaller 
places.  There  are  three,  or  possibly  four,  di^nsions:  First,  there 
is  the  elementary  division,  which  consists  of  a  one-vear  course 
and  "  serves  the  purpose  of  completing  an  unfinished  elementary 
school  education."  "  It  is  open  to  all  who  are  free  from  the  obli- 
gation to  attend  school  in  terms  of  the  education  act.""  Secondly, 
there  are  the  courses  grou[>ed  under  the  heads  of  domestic,  com- 
mercial, industrial,  science,  and  art  studies.  These  are  open  to 
all  who  are  over  16  years  of  age  or  who  hold  a  qualifying  certificate 
from  the  first  or  elementary  division.  Some  of  these  courses  are 
only  one  year  in  length,  as  the  domestic  course,  while  others  are  laid 
out  for  three  or  even  four  years  of  work.  The  third  division  con- 
sists of  a  one-year  course,  and  is  called  the  ''  Recreative  course."  It 
comprises  courses  in  physical  drill,  gymnastics,  and  swimming,  and 
is  open  to  all  who  are  in  regular  attendance  on  any  of  the  other 
classes.     It  is  thus  supplementary  to  the  others. 

Leeds, — The  system  as  organized  in  I^eeds  merits  careful  study. 
Here  there  is  a  definite  attempt  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all 
grades  of  workers  from  the  employer  downward,  and  so  to  coordinate 
all  the  educational  activities  that  each  will  work  for  the  l^enefit  of 
the  others.  The  scheme  is  given  in  detail  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
higher  education  department  of  the  city  of  Leeds  for  the  year  1906-7. 
Only  a  few  of  the  more  important  items  will  l)e  given  here. 

There  are  five  main  lines  laid  out: 

I.  Technical  and  tefhiioloK'**"!  eilucation  and  training. 

II.  Couiinerelal  education  and  training. 

III.  Kduoation  and  tralninjr  in  art. 

IV.  Education  and  training;  in  domestic,  arts. 
V.  Traininj^  coui'se  for  teacliers  of  all  jjrades. 

Each  of  these  except  the  last  has  its  foundation  in  the  general 
evening  schools,  which  are  made  preparatory  to  the  later  courses:  that 
is,  while  the  work  in  all  the  general  evening  schools  is  very  similar,  it 
is  adapted  more  or  less  to  the  courses  which  follow.  Starting,  then, 
with  the  preparatory  course  in  the  general  evening  schools,  we  see  a 
continuous  line  up  through  the  el(»mentarv  and  intermediate  coui'ses 
to  the  advanced  courses,  and  ending,  in  the  case  of  the  technical  and 
commercial  courses,  in  the  Universitv  of  I^eeds.  The  "  ladder  "  of 
the  evening  work  in  technology  and  that  in  commercial  education  is 
here  given. 

o  Prospectus  of  Continuation  Classes  of  Montrose.     1906-07. 
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Orade  IV, — ^The  University  of  Leeds.     (Special  lecture  courses.) 

Grade  11 L — Advanced  and  honors  course. 

Orade  II. — Elenientarj'  and  intermediate  courses. 

Orade  I. — General  evening  schools.     (Preparatory  courses.) 

The  various  technical  and  commercial  schools  throughout  the  city 
are  utilized  for  this  instruction,  as  are  the  art  schools  and  the  "  domes- 
tic institutes."  It  thus  becomes  possible  for  anyone  to  pass  through 
the  different  grades  and  receive  a  well-rounded  and  complete  course 
in  any  branch  of  instruction  which  he  wishes  to  pursue. 

All  of  these  courses  are  very  complete.  That  in  technical  and  tech- 
nological education  provides  complete  courses  for  persons  engaged  in 
the  following  trades: 

1.  Engineering  trades. 

a.  Mechanical  engineering. 

b.  Electrical  engineering. 

2.  Electrical  industries. 

3.  Building  trades. 

4.  Leather  and  boot  trades. 

5.  Clothing  trades. 

6.  Chemical  and  allied  industries. 

7.  Mining. 

8.  Textile  industries. 

9.  Printing. 
10.  Farriery. 

The  instruction  is  by  competent  teachers  and  is  very  thorough  and 
systematic. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  the  special  half-day  and  evening 
engineering  course  which  has  just  been  established.  This  is  offered 
to  students  in  mechanical  engineering.  ''  By  this  means  engineering 
employers  of  the  city  and  district  now  have  the  opportunity  of  send- 
ing apprentices  and  trade  boys  who  have  exceptional  merit  or  ability 
to  the  department  of  mechanical  engineering  of  the  technical  school 
to  receive  a  more  thorough  course  of  study  than  is  possible  in  evening 
classes  alone.  Arrangements  are  made  for  a  complete  four  years' 
course."  Pupils  must  be  over  10  years  old,  and  preference  is  given 
to  those  actually  engaged  in  engineering  works  who  are  sent  by  their 
employers.  It  is  the  intention  to  extend  this  plan  to  other  lines  of 
industry  and  trade  represented  in  the  city. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  into  detail  regarding  the  particular  studies 
pursued.  Enough  has  been  given  to  show  that  in  I^eds  there  is  a 
very  carefully  worked  out  plan  of  coordinating  and  unifying  the  sys- 
tem of  education  for  the  working  people.  There  has  been  a  careful 
study  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  city,  and  a  definite,  well- 
devised  plan  for  meeting  these  needs,  utilizing  all  the  existing  means 
for  this  end. 

Manche8tet\ — In  Manchester  there  is  also  a  graded  system.  In 
some  respects  it  is  not  so  elaborate  as  the  one  iu  Lft^ds^  ^\v\\fc*\w  oJOwsc^ 
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it  is  more  complete.  Manchester  is  noted  tlie  world  over  for  its  tech- 
nical schools.  Much  the  larger  part  of  the  system  of  technical  edu- 
cation, as  far  as  the  number  of  pupils  is  concerned,  has  to  do  with 
the  evening  schools,  in  which  there  are  enrolled  nearly  30,000  pupils. 
As  in  I^eds,  the  buildings  of  the  day  technical  schools  are  utilized. 

The  graded  system  here  given  is  taken  from  the  Directory  of  Even- 
ing Schools  and  Classes  for  the  year  190G-7,  published  by  the  educa- 
tiojBUL'pnmiittee  of  the  city  of  Manchester. 

-T^  following  table  illustrates  the  graded  system  of  courses  #^^in- 
struction  in  the  Manchester  evening  schools:' 


GRADE  HI. 


Municipal  School  of  Tech- 
nology. —  Sptecialized  in- 
Htruction  in  science  and 
technology. 


Municipal  School  of  Com- 
merce.— Specialized  instruc- 
tion in  cominen'ial  subjects. 


Oil. 


GRADE  II. — Branch  technical  and  cfrnuiwrcial  t^chuoU;  tvenintj  itustituttti  for  women  and  girls. 


Technical  couraes  extend- 
ing over  3  ycArs,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  all 
clasps  of  artiMin  stu- 
dent.s. 


('ommercial  courses  ex- 
tending over  3  years,  to 
meet  the  requirements 
of  juniors  in  basinetis 
house.s. 


Domestic  course  extending 
over  "2  yearH,  for  women 
and  girls  over  16  years 
old. 


GRADE  I. — Evening  continuatitm  gchooln. 


Preliminary  technl<«l 
course  extending  over  2 
yearH,  for  boys  engaged 
in  manual  occupations. 


Preliminary  commercial 
course  extending  over  *2 
years,  for  boys  and  girls 
engaged  in  commercial 
or  distributive  ot'cupa- 
lions. 


Preliminary  domestic 
course  extending  over  2 
years,  for  girls  desirous 
of  receiving  a  training 
in  domestic  subjects. 


(lENEKAL  Course, 

For  boys  and  girls  who  desire  to  improve  their  general  education  or  who  are  not  suffi- 
ciently prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  a!x»ve  courses. 

It  will  l)e  seen  that  there  are  also  well  laid  out  courses  based  on 
the  general  continuation  school  and  ending  in  the  municipal  schools 
of  conunerce  and  of  technology.  A  boy  entering  the  (evening  con- 
tinuation school  at  14  would  thus  nominal Iv  reach  (rrade  III  by 
the  time  he  was  19  years  old.  The  Municipal  School  of  Conunerce 
is  an  evening  scIkm)!  <Mitirely,  and  the  School  of  Technology  very 
largely  so.  In  1003  out  of  a  total  of  4,024  students  only  ilM  were 
day  pupils. 

The  whole  j)opulation  is  considered  in  the  organization,  as  at 
Ijeeds,  and  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  industrial  workers,  young  and 
old. 

(Uirricitlum, — According  to  the  code  of  1905  the  subjects  in  the 
evening  schools  of  England  are  grouped  in  six  divisions,  as  follows: 

I.  Preparatory  aiul  general :  Reading,  composition,  writing,  aritlimetic, 
knowledge  of  common  things,  elementary  principles  of  science,  ele- 
mentary drawing,  life  and  duties  of  citizens,  theory  of  music,  and 
vocal  music. 
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Literary  and  commereial :  English.  Latin,  Frenoli.  (Jerman,  any  other 
*^  modem  language,  geographj'.  history,  economics,  mercantile  law  and 

practice,   commercial   correspondence  and   office  routine,    bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand. 
IL  Art 
III.  Manual  instruction:  Includes  woodwork  and  metal  work. 
IV.  Science:  Any    generalized    or    siKK?ial    branch    of    science,    including 

mathematics,  will  be  accepted  if  adeiiuate. 
V.  Home   occupations    and    industries:    Needlework,    domestic    economy, 
cooking,  dressmaking  and  cutting  out,   laundry   work,  dairy   work, 
gardening,  (Mjttage  industries,  ambulance,  home  nursing. 
VI.  Physical  training.     This  aims  at  the  general  physical  development  of 
those  instructed.     Adapted  to  tlie  age  and  sex  of  the  impil. 

These  are  the  subjects  authorized  by  the  l)oard  for  which  grant.s 
are  given.  Few  schools  have  all  of  these,  nor  is  it  intended  that  they 
all  should.  On  the  other  hand,  other  subjects  than  those  mentioned 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board,  be  recognized.  All  schools  must 
have  at  least  two  subjects,  although  no  pupil  is  compelled  to  take 
more  than  one  subject. 

As  has  been  said,  the  whole  organization  and  plan  of  the  schools  is 
flexible,  so  that  it  may  adapt  itself  readily  to  the  needs  of  different 
localities.  As  a  result,  we  find  widely  varying  conditions  in  diflerent 
places.  In  the  rural  districts  courses  are  given  in  dairying  and 
farriery  as  well  as  in  the  regidar  elementary  subjects.  In  industrial 
centers  the  work  takes  on  a  distinct ivelv  industrial  cast,  and  aims  at 
supplementing  the  practical  work  of  the  apprentice.  In  other  locali- 
ties the  instruction  is  more  formal,  and  is  comparable  to  that  in  the 
secondary  school.  There  can  ljt»  no  doubt,  however,  that  where  the 
instruction  is  based  cm  the  vocation,  as  in  industrial  or  commercial 
scluM^ls,  the  interest  is  far  greater  and  the  practical  benefits  derived 
are  correspondingly  more  far-reaching  and  lasting.  Pupils  in  gen- 
eral are  unwilling  to  spend  the  time  and  energy  necessary  for  general 
education,  but  must  see  some  practical  results  forthcoming.  The 
curriculum,  as  well  as  the  whole  character  of  a  school,  must  shape 
itself  to  the  needs  of  a  particular  locality,  and  hence  must  be  studied 
with  reference  to  the  particular  city  in  which  it  is  situated.  A  glance 
at  the  course  of  study  laid  out  in  any  of  the  industrial  centers,  .such 
as  Leeds  or  Manchester,  will  show  the  great  variety  of  subjects  given. 
No  adequate  idea  of  the  course  as  a  whole  can  be  given  here. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  arrangement  and  character  of  the 
work,  three  tables  showing  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Man- 
cliester  schools  are  here  given.  By  reference  to  the  previous  table  of 
the  organization  of  the  schools,  the  proper  place  of  each  can  at  once 
be  determined. 
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OmrHfs  of  insiradion  extending  over  two  years  for  rtudents  of  erening  continuation  xchooU 

at  Manchester. 

SECOND  YEAR  EVENING  CX)NTINUATION  SCHOOL  COURSE. 


Preliminary 
coufHc   for 
gnge<l    in 
purMuits. 


artisan 

boys   en- 

indufttrial 


Hrt.  wtdy. 

Workshop  arithme- 
tic   2 

Woodwork  and  prac- 
tical drawing 2 

Klementary  ncience.  1 

English 1 


Preliminary  commer- 
cial course  for  bovH 
or  girlH  engaged  in 
commercial  or  dis- 
tributive occupa- 
tions. 


Preliminary  domestic 
course  for  girls  and 
young  women  who 
desire  instruction 
in  domestic  econ- 
omy 8UbJe(;ts. 


//rn.  irkly. 
Commercial     arith- 
metic   2 

English  1 

Commercial     corre- 
spondence    and 

office  routine 1 

Geography 1 

Bookkeeping  or 
shorthana I 

6 


Hrs.  u'kly. 

English  1 

Dressmaking 2 

Home  nursing 1 

C-ookerya 2 


6 


General  course  for  boys 
and  girls  who  are  too 
backward  to  take  one 
of  the  foregoing 
courses  and  who  re- 
quire instruction 
chiefly  in  the  subiects 
of  the  day  school. 


As  below. 


FIRST  YEAR  EVENING  CONTINrATION  S(^HC>OL  COURSE. 


Hr9.  U'kly.  Hm.  ivkly. 

Workshop    arithme-        Commercial     arith- 

tic 2        metic 2 

Woodwork  and  prac-      i  English 2 

tical  drawing 2  |  Geography 1 

Elementary  science.  1     Bookkeeping  or 


English. 


1 


shorthana . 


JfrH.  v'khf. 

English 1 

A  rithmetlc  and 
household  ac- 
counts   1 

Needlework  and 
dressmaking 2 

Cookery  o 2 

6 


The  students  in  this 
class,  as  a  rule,  will 
receive  instruction 
in  reading,  hand- 
writing, and  comjio- 
sition,  the  simple 
rules  of  arithmetic, 
with  or  without  the 
addition  of  one  or 
two  other  subjects, 
at  the  discretion  of 
the  head  teacher. 
As  the  students  will 
be  of  var>*4ng  attain- 
ments, much  of  the 
teaching  will  neces- 
sarily be  individual. 


«« Where  ciHikcrj*  can  not  be  taken,  millinery  or  needlework  may  be  substituted. 

Courses  of  instruction  extending  orer  three  years  for  artisan  students  in  fnranch  erening 

technical  schools  at  }fanchejiter. 

SECOND  YEAR  TECHNICAL  COURSE. 


Engineering  coJirsi' 


Building  trades  course. 


HrK.  I  Ifrg. 
Machine  construe-         i  Building  const  ruc- 
tion        '2  I      tion 2 

Applied  mechanics  .\pp1ied    mechan- 


(theoretical   and 

practical) '-'4 

Mathematics 1 


ics    (theoretical 
Mud  practical)..      2i 
Mathematics 1 


••i 


Geometry 1     Geometry 1 
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Chemical  industries 
course. 

Hrs. 

Chemistry  (theo- 
retical and  prac- 
tical)       2J 

Physics  (theoreti- 
cal and  practi- 
cal)        2i 

•Mathematics 2 


Kle(rtri(«l  course. 


Hrs, 
Magnetism  and 
electricity  (theo- 
reti<'al  and  prac- 
tical)     2i 

Mathematics  and 

geometry 2 

Spwial  machine 
drawing  for  elec- 
trical engineers. .    2 
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Ccmnes  of  instruction  extending  over  three  years  for  artisan  students  t>i  branch  ereinng 

technical  schools  at  Manchester — Continued. 


FIRST  YEAR  TECHNICAL  COL'RSE. 


Urt. 
Machine  drawing.      2 
Applied  mechanics 
(theoretical  and 

practical) 2i 

Experimental 
mathematics 2 


6i 


Building  construc- 
tion   

Applied  mechan- 
icM  (theoretical 
and  practical ) . . 

Experimental 
mathematics . . . 


Hr$. 


'} 


'^i 


6*. 


Hrs. 


(Chemistry  (theo- 
retical and  prac- 
tical ) 24 

Physics  (theoreti- 
cal and  practi- 
cal       2*: 

Experimental         I 
mathematics ...      2  > 


Hrs. 

Magnetism  and 
electricity  (theo- 
retical and  prac- 
tical)     2* 

Experimen  ta  1 
mathematics 2 

Applied  mechanics 
(theoretical  and 
practical) 2\ 


PREPARATORY  TECHNICAL  COURSE. 

Jlours  weekly. 

Experimental  mathemati(*8 3 

Preliminary  physics  (theoretical  and  practical ) 2| 

English  composition 1 


Courses  of  instruction  extending  oi^er  three  years  for  students  of  the  branch  commernal  evening 

schools  at  Manchester. 

SECOND  YEAR  (X)MMERCIAL  COURSE. 


Shorthand  clerk  << 
and  typists. 


Juniorand  invoice ; 
clerks. 


Ifrs. 
Correspondence 
and  oflBce  rou- 
tine  2 

Shorthand 2 

English 1 

Commercial 
arithmetic ...  1 


6 


Hrs. 
Commercial 

arithmetic ...  1 
Bookkeeping  ..  2 

Shorthand 2 

(>)rrespondence 
and  office  rou- 
tine   1 


ti 


Bookkeepers. 


Correspondents  and 
shippers'  clerks. 


Civil  service. 


Commercial 

arithmetic ...  1 
B4K>k keeping  ..  2 
Correspondence 
and  office  rou- 
tine   2 


Hrti. 

English 1 

A  modern  lan- 
guage  2 

CorreKj)ondence 
and  office  rou- 
tine   1 


Hr». 
Arithmetic.    2 
;  Composition 
and  hand- 
writing...   2 
Geography . .    2 


English 1     Commercial  ge- 
ography   1 

Bookkeeping  or 
I      shorthand  ...  1 


r> 


FIRST  YEAR  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 


Hrn. 
Correspondence 
and  office  rou- 
tine  2 

Shorthand 2 

English 1 

Commercial 
arithmetic...  1 


Commercial 

arithmetic ...  1 
Bookkeeping  ..  2 

Shorthand 2 

Correspondence 
and  office  rou- 
tine   1 


n 


Commercia  I 
arithmetic  ...  2 

Bookkeeping  ..  2 

Correspondence 
and  office  rou- 
tine   1 

English 1 


Jin: 

English 1 

A  modern  lan- 
guage  2 

(!orresix>ndence 
and  office  rou- 
tine   1 

Commercial  ge- 
ography  1 

Bookkeeping  or 
shorthand  ...  1 


C  i 


Hrt, 
Arithmetic.    2 
Composition 
and   hand- 
writing ...    2 
Geography . .    2 


PREPARATORY  COURSE  FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  COMMERCIAL  STUDENTS. 


Himrn  urtkh/. 

Commercial  arithmetic 2 

English 2 

Geograph  V 1 

Commercial  corre-^pondHnce  and  office  routine 1 


6 


Girls  in  branch  commercial  schools  may  huve  the  option  of  taking  a  domestic  course  when  such 
labjects  are  already  taught  in  these  schools. 
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In.  the  effort  to  reach  the  rural  eonimunities,  traveling  schools  have 
been  established  in  not  a  few  places.  These  have  proven  to  be  of 
very  great  service.  In  Hampshire  the  education  committee  main- 
tains two  of  these  schools,  namely,  a  dairy  school  and  a  traveling 
forge  for  instruction  in  farriery.  These  travel  for  forty  weeks  dur- 
ing the  year,  giving  a  course  of  ten  days  in  each  place.'*  In  the 
dairv  school  there  are  ten  churns,  one  for  each  student.  The  students 
are  taught  how  to  make  butter  and  soft  cheese,  and  are  instructed  in 
the  use  of  the  (Team  separator.  Among  the  appliances  used  is  a 
Gerber  butter  tester,  and  when  the  dairy  school  is  located  in  a  dis- 
trict the  farmers  of  the  district  can  have  their  milk  tested  free. 
The  fee  for  a  ten-day  course  is  2s.  Gd. ;  for  five  days,  Is.  (>d.  The  work 
is  very  much  appreciated  and  is  thoroughly  remunerative  also.  The 
traveling  forge  accommodates  four  persons  at  a  time.  Only  smiths 
are  allowed  to  attend.  The  class  is  usually  held  from  6  to  7  p.  m. 
The  van  is  equipped  for  horseshoeing,  and  a  very  practical  course  of 
instruction  is  given.  Although  there  are  many  continuation  schools 
of  a  very  elementary  character  in  the  rural  districts,  there  is  very 
little  support  for  them;  Avhile  these  traveling  schools,  ministering 
directly  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  are  cordially  welcomed  and 
supported. 

AdminiHt ration. — As  was  seen  from  the  history  of  these  schools, 
the  administration  was  formerlv  divided  between  the  science  and  art 
department  and  the  education  department.  Now,  as  far  as  they  are 
administered  by  educational  authority,  the  education  department  has 
complete  charge.  It  is  well  to  realize,  however,  that  a  great  many 
of  these  schools,  especially  in  Ixnidon,  were  founded  by  the  various 
guilds,  and  many  are  conducted  in  connection  with  the  private  tech- 
nical schools  throughout  the  country.  These  night  classes  often 
reach  a  far  greater  numlx»r  of  people  than  do  the  day  classe^s.  All 
these  may  receive  grants  from  the  education  department  if  their 
courses  comply  with  the  regulations.  So  we  see  that  the  education 
department  has  come  to  exercise  supervision  over  schools  of  diverse 
character,  which  are  supported  by  agencies  of  widely  different 
natures.  Those  established  or  taken  over  by  the  local  educational 
authoritv  come  directlv  under  its  jurisdiction,  while  those  established 

ft/  ft,  w  ' 

iind  supported  by  other  agencies  do  not,  and  are  independent  except 
in  regard  to  the  grants.  They  must  comply  \\\i\\  certain  conditions 
imposed  by  the  education  department  if  they  wish  to  receive  the 
grant.  "  Natural  development  has  brought  about  a  (condition  in 
which  industrial  success,  responsible  citizenship,  and  social  solidarity 
all  require  intelligent  and  moral  stability.''  Hence  the  education  of 
the  working  people  is  no  longer  a  private  matter,  but  an  urgent 

oM.  E.  Sadler:  SecoiKlary  Education  in  Hampshire,  p.  02. 
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necessity  resting  on  the  state.  It  has  thus  come  about  that  more  and 
more  the  state  is  taking  upon  itself  the  support  and  education  of  the 
working  people. 

Support. — Each  school  is  supported  partly  by  local  authority, 
either  private  or  public,  and  partly  by  public  grants  from  the  central 
government.  At  least  25  per  cent  of  the  expenditure  of  the  school 
must  l)e  met  by  the  local  authority,  by  endowments,  subscriptions,  tui- 
tion fees,  etc.** 

Th©  system  of  grants  has  changed  greatly  from  time  to  time.  At 
present  the  public  grants  are  extensive  and  variable.  It  is  by  this 
means  that  the  central  educational  authority  exercises  supervision 
and  direction  over  these  schools.  Grants  are  limited  to  pupils  over 
12  years  of  age  and  to  instruction  given  after  4  p.  m.,  although  by 
special  arrangement  the  latter  rule  may  be  broken.  "  No  grant  will 
be  made  for  instruction  in  any  subject  or  course  in  which  less  than 
twenty  hours  of  instruction  is  given  in  the  year.  No  student's 
attendance  in  any  course  may  be  counted  unless  he  has  received  at 
least  fourteen  hours'  instruction  in  that  course."  ^ 

The  grants  are  given  for  attendance  and  for  results  of  examina- 
tions. The  grants  for  attendance  vary  from  Is.  Gd.  for  physical 
training  to  3s.  6d.  for  ordinary  work  in  the  other  divisions.  This 
amount  can  be  and  usually  is  increased  for  special  work.  As  high 
as  25s.  may  l)e  given  in  some  science  subjects.  Such  grants  are  pay- 
able to  the  school  for  each  scholar  for  each  complete  twenty  hours 
of  instruction  received.  The  number  of  hours  that  can  be  counted 
for  such  work  is  limited,  varying  from  60  to  1(>0  hours.  These  grants 
are  protected  by  various  provisions  as  to  the  length  of  the  recitation 
period  and  the  quality  of  the  instruction. 

Grants  on  examination  are  made  for  scholars  who  have  received 
at  least  twenty  lessons  in  each  subject  during  the  year,  and  are  as 
follows: 

{a)  £3,  £2,  and  £1  for  an  excellent,  first  class,  and  second  class  in 
drawing  from  life,  modeling  from  life,  or  architectural  design. 

(6)  £6  and  £3  for  a  first  and  second  class  "  in  honors." 

Grants  w^ill  not  be  allowed  for  more  than  three  such  examination 
results  for  the  same  individual  in  any  one  year. 

This  system  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  day  schools,  and  has 
grown  up  gradually.  It  may  well  be  questioned  from  the  American 
standpoint  whether  it  has  been  altogether  beneficial  in  its  results,  and 
what  the  outcome  will  be  we  can  not  foretell.  At  present  it  seems 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  continuation 
schools  and  technical  education. 


o Regulations  for  Technical  Schools,  etc.,  for  1906,  Part  I,  sec.  12.     (In  N.  U. 
T.  Edition  of  Code,  p.  95.) 

» Ibid.,  Part  I,  Chap.  II,  arts.  25-34. 
915—07 5 
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Prizes  and  certifiedtes,^ — Certificates  are  given  to  each  student  who 
ijuccessfuUy  passes  the  examination  in  any  subject.  These  are  of  two 
grades:  The  ordinary  one  for  merely  passing,  and  the  honors  cer- 
tificate. Attendance  certificates  are  also  given  to  students  who  have 
attended  at  least  twenty-five  hours  of  instruction.  Special  certificates 
are  given  to  those  who  have  passed  in  the  drawing  subjects,  in  science, 
and  in  art.  Certificates  given  by  outside  agencies,  such  as  the  city 
and  guilds  of  London  Institute,  are  also  honored  by  the  board. 

Following  the  custom  of  the  day  schools,  there  is  an  elaborate 
system  of  prizes,  medals,  etc.  Wyatt  says,  "  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  give  prizes  in  the  evening  schools."  This  seems  to  be  the 
general  feeling,  and  one  can  well  realize  that  it  is  so,  especially  when 
the  prize  system  in  the  day  school  is  considered.  These  prizes  and 
awards  are  of  various  kinds — ^books,  instruments,  etc.,  medals,  and 
scholarships.  The  prizes  are  awarded  partly  by  the  board,  but  mostly 
by  outside  agencies.  For  these  there  are  often  special  examinations. 
In  the  year  1902-3  the  value  of  the  prizes  given  by  the  London 
school  board  was  £860. 

Examinations. — Examinations  are  given  in  all  subjects.  Previous 
to  1894  all  students  were  examined  by  the  Government  inspector  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  examination  of  schools.  Now,  however, 
these  examinations  are  given  by  a  great  variety  of  bodies.^  In  Lon- 
don, among  the  more  important  of  these  are  the  Institute  of  Bankers, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  city  and  guilds  of  London  Institute, 
Cambridge  University,  and  the  school  board.  This  has  resulted  from 
the  complicated  system  of  grants,  prize  scholarships,  etc.,  now  in 
vogue. 

Fees, — The  question  of  charging  fees  has  Ix^en  in  a  very  unsettled 
condition,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  evening  schools 
of  London.*'  In  1882  a  fee  of  3d.  per  week,  or  3s.  per  quarter,  was 
charged.  From  1884  to  1889  most  schools  charged  from  Id.  to  2d. 
per  week.  There  was  an  extra  charge  for  French  and  also  for  cook- 
ery. For  a  few  weeks  in  1888  and  1889  a  fee  of  Is.  per  week  was 
charged  for  adults,  but  it  was  soon  discontinued.  In  1898  the  schools 
were  freed  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts.  They  remained  free 
until  1902,  when  the  management  was  changed,  as  was  noted  above. 
In  the  session  of  1902-3  the  schools  were  free  to  all  under  10  vears  of 
age,  to  soldiers  in  uniform,  and  to  the  deaf.     At  present  the  fee  for 

©Regulations  for  Technical  Schools,  etc.,  for  10(M>.  Part  I,  Chap.  VI,  articles 
73-75. 
6  School  Board  of  London.  1870-1904,  p.  276. 
c  Ibid.,  p.  274. 
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ordinary  schools  is  Is.  per  session  for  those  over  10  years,  and  it 
ranges  up  to  5s.  per  session  for  special  subjects.  The  tendency  is 
distinctly  in  favor  (1)  of  charging  fees  for  all  evenings  students; 
(2)  of  making  fees  for  those  under  1()  less  than  for  those  over  that 
^g^5  (^)  ^^  charging  more  for  higher  than  for  elementary  subjects. 
It  is  found  that  a  nominal  fee  is  more  likely  to  insure  a  good  attend- 
ance. In  the  prefatory  memorandum  to  the  code  for  1905  this  state- 
ment of  the  attitude  of  the  board  is  made : 

The  board  have  In  the  past  few  years  exercised  a  certain  amount  of  pressure 
in  the  direction  of  inducing  managers  to  cliarge  fees  to  students  attending  even- 
ing schools  and  classes,  and  the  experience  of  these  three  years  [1902-1905]  has 
tended  to  confirm  them  in  the  view  that  a  charge  of  the  kind  is  in  the  l)e8t  inter- 
ests of  education.  They  realize,  however,  that  in  a  few  of  the  rural  districts, 
and  in  the  poorer  parts  of  some  towns,  the  adoption  of  tlie  fee-charging  system 
requires  to  be  introduced  gradually,  and,  indeed,  in  a  small  number  of  cases  is 
still  unadvisable.  They  are  prepared  to  consider  upon  its  merits  each  case 
where  It  Is  proposed  either  to  charge  no  fees  at  all  or  to  remit  the  fees  on  a 
large  scale.« 

In  Manchester,  in  order  to  induce  the  pupils  completing  the  elemen- 
tary school  to  l)egin  at  once  attendance  at  the  evening  school,  it  was 
decided  in  1904  to  remit  the  fee  to  all  such  pupils.  The  increased 
attendance  has  amply  justified  the  experiment  and  the  plan  has  been 
continued. 

Hours  of  attendance. — The  usual  number  of  evenings  per  week  is 
three,  but  in  certain  cases  four  or  even  five  evenings  are  given.  The 
ordinary  hours  are  from  7.30  to  9.30,  but  in  the  commercial  schools 
and  some  others  they  are  from  7  to  9.30.  This  interval  is  divided 
into  two  or  in  some  cases  into  three  periods.  The  session  usually 
begins  in  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  Septeml)er  and  lasts  until  the 
end  of  April.  A  small  number  of  classes  continue  until  the  middle 
of  July,  but  very  little  work  of  a  solid  character  is  done  after  the  end 
of  April.     Many  schools  do  not  begin  until  the  first  of  November. 

In  several  places  day  classe^s  are  held,  and  are  recognized  by  the 
education  department  as  of  equal  rank  with  the  evening  classes. 
As  w^as  seen  in  I^eeds,  there  is  a  definite  movement  on  foot  to  provide 
part-time  day  classes  for  young  apprentices.  Arrangements  are  made 
with  employers  or  masters  by  which  tlie  brighter  apprentices  are 
enabled  to  secure  more  thorough  and  systematic  instruction  in  the  day 
classes  of  the  higher  technical  and  industrial  schools.  The  general 
tendency  is  well  stated  by  Mr.  Rolxirt  L.  Morant,  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  education,  in  the  Prefatory  Memorandum  to  the  Regulations 

o  Regulations  for  Evening  Schools,  etc..  1905.  Prefatory  Memorandum. 
(N.  U.  T.  Edition  of  Code  of  1905,  pp.  16.5-166.) 
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for  Technical  Schools,  Schools  of  Art,  and  Other  Schools  and  Classes 

for  P^urther  Education,  published  by  the  board  of  education  in  1906: 

Year  by  year  the  evening  school  system  is  \ye\ng  more  fully  developeil,  and 
the  schools  are  fulfilling  an  ever  larger  function  in  the  supply  of  higher  educa- 
tion, but  it  is  now  no  longer  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  branch  of  educa- 
tional work  which  may  be  called  **  i^irther  education  *'  that  it  is  carried  on  in 
the  evening.  In  many  cases  employers  find  it  possible  to  set  their  ai)i)rentices 
free  in  groups  for  instruction  in  school  on  certain  mornings  or  afternoons 
weekly  throughout  the  year  or  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year;  classes  in 
domestic  subjects  meeting  in  the  afternoon  are  found  to  suit  the  convenienc*e 
of  girls  and  women  who  are  occupied  in  their  homes  during  the  evenings ;  win- 
ter courses  in  agricultural  subjects  for  farmers*  sons  and  vacation  courses  for 
teachers  run  continuously  for  several  weeks  of  whole-day  attendance;  short 
local  day  courses  in  dairying  and  other  rural  industries  are  conductoil  by 
county  instructors,  and  the  development  in  re<*ent  years  of  facilities  for  special- 
ized work  of  a  high  standard  in  technical  Institutions  and  schools  of  art  has 
been  a  consijicuous  sign  of  the  increasing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  technical 
education.  These  higher  centers  of  educational  influence  are  now  brought,  by 
systems  of  bursaries  and  free  admissions,  within  the  reach  of  numerous  stu- 
dents who,  but  for  their  previous  evening  scIi(m>1  training,  would  have  been 
imi)reparcil  to  take  full  advantage  of  them.  Indeed,  not  only  has  there  been  a 
marked  advance  in  the  volume  and  standard  of  the  work  carried  on  in  day 
classes,  but  day  and  evening  classes  alike  are  being  more  and  more  fully 
organ izeil  as  comi>onent  and  reciprocally  helpful  parts  of  one  coherent  scheme 
for  further  education. 

The  great  problem  in  these  schools  is  that  of  irregular  attendance. 

The  per  cent  of  average  attendance  is  estimated  by  Creasey  to  be 

l)elo\v  (»0.« 

Various  methods  which  have  been  tried  to  secure  more  regular  attendance 
have  met  with  little  or  no  success.  Returning  the  whole  or  i)art  of  the  fee, 
annual  outings  or  social  evenings  during  the  session,  laut(»rn  entertainments, 
and  concerts,  making  the  schools  absolutely  free  are  experiments  which  have 
only  been  successful  in  isolated  instances.  The  lack  of  any  real  liking  for 
study,  of  any  desire  to  learn  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and  counter  attractions 
have  proved  too  strong. & 

The  personality  of  the  teacher  has  very  much  to  do  with  the 
regularity  of  attendance.  Some  authorities  are  strongly  urging  com- 
pulsory attendance  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  up  to  10  or  17  years. 
It  is  not  probable  that  this  will  l:>e  done  for  some  time.'' 

Attendance. — That  these  schools  have  in  an  increasing  manner  min- 
istered to  the  needs  of  the  people  may  be  clearly  seen  by  glancing  at 
diagram  6  (p.  GO),  which  shows  the  growth  in  the  total  attendance 
on  the  evening  schools  in  England  and  AVales  from  181)0  to  1904. 
The  sudden  rise  from  1893  to  1894  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1894  the 
grants  were  extended  to  those  over  21  years  of  age.  This  diagram 
represents  in  only  a  partial  way  the  increased  facilities,  for  the 
schools  have  increased  greatly  in  efficiency  as  well  as  in  attendance. 


o  Creasey :  Technical  Education  In  Evening  Schools,  p.  30. 

bibid.,  p.  31. 

0  Ibid.,  pp.  35,  297. 
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In  order  to  understand  the  place  that  the  evening  schools  occupy 
and  the  function  which  they  fulfill,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  briefly 
the  general  educational  system  of  England  and  the  extent  to  which 
existing  day  schools  reach  the  people.  This  is  a  very  complicated 
matter,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  securing  accurate  data  from 
the  numerous  schools  to  which  the  Government  does  not  give  grants, 
and  any  results  given  must  be  subject  to  some  error. 


7- 
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'90      '92   '94       'Se    '98     '00       X)2     '04 

Diagram  «. — Total  attendance  in  the  evening  Hchools  of  England  and  Wales  for  each 
year  from  1890  to  1004.  The  numbers  at  the  left  of  the  figure  show  the  enrollment  in 
thouBands. 

The  statistics  which  form  the  basis  for  the  tables  and  diagrams 
which  are  here  given  have  been  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  board 
of  education  of  England  for  the  most  part.  The  estimated  number 
of  children  up  to  15  years,  the  number  in  the  public  elementary 
schools,  and  the  number  in  the  evening  schools  are  from  the  same 
source. 

The  data  for  the  secondary  schools  have  been  taken  from  the  only 
available  source — the  voluntary  census  of  1897.     No  attempt  has 
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been  made  to  separate  the  real  "  secondary "'  from  the  other  schools 
represented  in  this  census,  since  this  would  be  impossible,  and  for 
the  present  purpose  it  is  unnecessary.  Neither  has  any  attempt  been 
made  to  correct  the  figures  given  in  1897  for  the  "  secondary  '"  schools 
so  as  to  make  them  more  nearly  represent  conditions  in  1900,  for  the 
reason  that  no  satisfactory  basis  for  such  correction  can  he  found. 
Undoubtedly  there  has  l>een  a  large  increase  in  the  number  attend- 
ing the  secondary  schools  which  receive  grants.  A\liether  this  has 
been  attended  by  a  like  increase  or  by  a  falling  off  in  the  attendance 
on  private,  endowed,  and  other  schools  not  receiving  grants,  or  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  these  schools  that  had  not  pre- 
viously received  grants  had  come  under  the  conditions  of  the  grant, 
we  do  not  know.  It  therefore  seems  better  to  leave  the  figures  as 
they  are,  realizing  that  such  a  source  of  error  exists.  This  is  some- 
what offset  by  the  fact  that  in  tlie  statistics  grouped  under  public 
elementally  schools  are  included  schools  and  institutions  for  deaf, 
blind,  epileptic,  and  defective  children.  In  these  in  1904  there  were 
under  instruction  10,603  children,  who  would  only  partly  offset  the 
gain  in  the  secondary  pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  pupils  in  the  schools  mentioned,  there  are  also 
pupils  iii  the  day  art  classes  and  some  daj-  j)upils  in  the  schools  of 
art;  also  the  pupils  in  the  day  classes  of  the  technical  institutions 
and  in  the  univei*sities  must  l)e  borne  in  mind.  But  all  these  taken 
together  form  so  small  a  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  considered 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  include  them. 

The  first  table  (Table  XVII)  takes  the  estimated  number  of  chil- 
dren 9  years  old  as  a  basis,  and  shows  for  four  given  years  the  per 
cent  which  the  pupils  in  the  public  elementary  schools  at  different 
ages  are  of  this  number. 

Tablk  XVII. — Ptr  cnit  of  children  in  the  public  vlemndary  srhfxjls  at  each  year  of  age 

from  a  to  14. 


Vt'ar. 


9. 


Between  9  and  11  years  of  age. 
10.   ! 


1897. 
1899. 
1900. 
1902. 


85.0 
84.0 
93.0 


8.5.0 
84.0 
83.0 
91.0 


11. 

12. 

13, 

14. 

81.0 
81.5 
80.0 
87.0 

f>9.5 
70.5 
71.0 
81.0 

•29.0 
30.0 
.SO.  0 
47.0 

7.0 
7.0 
(».5 
8.0 

Medians I  85. 5 


84.5 


81. 5  1  71. 0 


30.0  I     7.0 


15  and 
over. 


1.0 
1.0 
l.l 
1.1 


1.1 


This  shows  that  the  children  remain  in  school  fairly  well  until  the 
twelfth  year,  when  tliey  drop  out  very  rapidly,  only  30  p(»r  cent  IxMUg 
in  school  at  13  and  only  7  per  cent  at  14.    As  far  as  the  elementary 
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schools  are  concerned,  then,  very  little  education  is  given  after  the 
fourteenth  year.  It  must  be  noted  that  there  is  a  distinct  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  children  in  school  from  1899  to  1902,  indicating 
a  definite  attempt  to  remedy  this  great  elimination. 

The  term.  "Public  elementary  schools"  inchides  the  elementary, 
the  certified  efficient,  and  the  higher  grade  elementary  schools,  as  well 
as  those  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  defective. 

It  is  necessary  next  to  consider  the  pupils  in  day  schools  other 
than  the  public  elementaiy  schools.  As  has  been  said,  no  one  term 
will  cover  the  various  schools  represented  here.  Many  are  doing 
elementary  work,  while  some  go  beyond  what  is  ordinarily  called  the 
secondary  grade.  The  statistics  collected  in  the  voluntary  census  of 
1897  undoubtedly  represent  the  great  majority  of  schools  other  than 
public  elementary  schools.  Great  care  was  taken  in  sending  out 
requests  for  information,  and  it  is  certain  that  all  the  larger  schools 
responded  and  nearly  all  the  smaller  ones.  It  should  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  they  represent  only  England,  excluding  Monmouthshire, 
while  those  for  the  elementary  and  evening  schools  represent  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire.  The  addition  of  the  records  for  these  two 
territorial  divisions,  were  they  obtainable,  would  not  materially 
affect  the  result. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  other  than  public  elementary  day  schools 
in  England  (excluding  Monmouthshire)  in  1897,  expressed  as  per 
cent  of  total  numl^er  of  children  9  years  old,  was  as  follows  :<» 

Table  XVIII.—  Per  cent  of  children  in  day  schooU  other  than  public  elementary. 


A^e. 


9  years. 

10  years 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 

14  years 


Per  cent, 


2.8 
3.3 
3.8 
4..*> 
5.5 
5.3 


Age. 


15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 


Per  eent. 


3.9 
2.3 
1.2 
0.5 
0.2 


Estimating  the  numV>er  in  AVales  and  Monmouthshire,  and  correct- 
ing for  1900,  the  outside  limit  is  as  follows: 


Age. 


9  years . 

10  years 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 

14  years 


Per  cent. 


4.3 
5.0 
5.7 
7.0 

8.6 
8.2 


Age. 


15  years 
10  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 


Per  cent. 


6.3 

3.6 

1.8 

0.77 

0.3 


«  Based  on  voluntary  cen.sus  of  1897.     Parliamentary  Papers.  1807,  Vol.  LXX.  C.  8634. 
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We  now  come  to  the  evening  schools.  Table  XIX  represent* 
records  for  three  years,  and  shows  clearly  the  extent  and  place  of 
their  work.  They  begin  with  the  twelfth  year  and  reach  their  maxi- 
mum at  the  fourteenth  year,  and  have  their  greatest  influence  during 
the  years  of  13  to  20.  After  the  fourteenth  year  they  are  practically 
the  only  means  of  education  for  the  people. 


Tahlie  XIX.  —  Per  ceitt  of  yimng  people  ii 
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Tlie  total  extent  to  which  the  i)eople  are  readied  is  shown  graphic- 
ally by  diagram  7.  The  nnmber  living  is,  up  to  the  year  14,  taken 
from  the  records  of  the  school  board,  and,  while  estimated,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  very  close  estimate.  After  the  age  of  14  the  line 
follows  the  usual  "  death  rate,''  and  exaggerates  rather  than  mini- 
mizes the  elimination  by  death. 

The  ages  of  evening  school  pupils  are  shown  In  Table  XX. 
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Table  XX,  taken  in  connection  with  diagram  8,  indicates  clearly  the 
general  distribution.  The  maximum  attendance  is  at  the  fourteenth 
year  and  decreases  somewhat  rapidly  after  that.  Over  80  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  in  the  evening  schools  are  under  '21  years  old.  These 
schools  are,  then,  as  in  Germany  and  as  with  us,  schools  for  young 
IKjople.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  is  an  almost  continuous  de- 
crease in  the  per  cent  of  pupils  l>elow  15,  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  thase  over  21.  while  the  proportion  of  those  l)etween  ITi  and  21 
increases  slightly.  This  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  evening  school 
pupils  below  15  is  coincident  with  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
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children  12  to  15  years  old  in  (he  elemeiitarv  schools  noted  above 
(Table  XVII). 
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The  proportion  of  evening  pupils  from  12  to  15  is  much  greater  in 
the  large  centers  of  population  and  industry  than  in  the  country  as  a 
whole.     In  Ix)ndon  and  Manchester  the  per  cent  was  as  follows: 


12  to  15     i 
yearn. 

15  to  21 
years. 

39.0 
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'             41.5  ' 
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In  both  cities  the  proportion  below  15  increased  between  the  years 
given,  while  in  the  case  of  London  the  proportion  below  21  remained 
practically  the  same.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  in  1903  the  propor- 
tions below  21  and  above  it  were  almost  exactly  the  same  for  the  two 
cities. 

It  is  clearly  seen  from  this  brief  review  of  the  situation  what  an 
exceedingly  important  function  the  evening  schools  perform.  They 
furnish  practically  the  only  education  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
English  people  after  the  fourteenth  year.  In  London  the  school  board 
reported  that,  in  1902,  15  per  cent  of  the  population  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  21  were  enrolled  in  the  evening  schools.  This  is  a  creditable 
showing  as  far  as  the  evening  schools  are  concerned,  but  still  leaves 
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Dia(;r.\.m  8. — Age  distribution  of  pupils  in  English  evening  schools  Ixitween  the  nges  (»f 

12  and  20  years.     Based  on  Table  XX. 

fully  three-fourths  of  the  people  between  those  ages  not  enrolled  in 
any  school.  The  present  educational  conflict  in  England  will  un- 
doubtedly result  in  greatly  increased  facilities  for  the  education  of 
the  young  in  day  schools  and  will  to  some  extent  relieve  the  condition 
shown  by  the  statistics  given  above.  The  evening  schools,  however, 
will  also  increase  in  efficiency  and  minister  more  fully  than  now  to 
the  needs  of  the  young  working  people. 
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Social  life. — One  great  feature  of  the  work  of  the  evening  schools 
is,  that  -'each  school  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  little  center  of  life  and 
civilization,  and  not  nierelv  a  collection  of  classes/' « 

One  advantage  of  this  work  is  that  it  helps  to  develop  the  feeling 
of  coherence  and  the  spirit  of  democracy.  Social  gatherings  are 
allowed  in  the  London  evening  school  rooms  once  a  month  on  even- 
ings when  the  school  is  not  in  session.  Xo  fee  is  charged  for  this. 
These  schools  are,  in  a  measure,  the  social  clubs  of  the  common  people, 
and  are  of  very  great  influence  and  importance.  Indeed,  so  much  is 
made  of  this  feature  in  places  that  it  has  called  out  such  severe 
criticism  as  that  of  Sir  John  Gorst,  who,  in  an  address  previous  to 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1902,  said,  "  In  the  evening  schools  an  in- 
creasing number  dance  and  swim  and  gaze  at  magic  lanterns;  a  de- 
creasing numl^er  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  real  study. 
As  a  plan  of  giving  innocent  recreation  to  the  masses,  the  system  of 
evening  schools  has  been  a  success;  as  a  means  of  making  up  the  terri- 
ble deficiencies  of  our  people  in  commercial  and  technical  capacity, 
it  is  a  failure."  This  criticism  is,  however,  not  applicable  to  so  great 
a  degree  now  as  then. 

Teachers, — The  teachers  are  appointed  at  each  session,  and  are 
mostly  chosen  from  the  assistant  teachers  of  the  day  schools.  AVhere 
evening  instruction  is  given  in  connection  with  technical  schools  and 
universities,  the  regular  staflF  also  c(mduct  the  evening  work.  The 
classes  in  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  and  other  special  subjects  are  often 
taught  by  men  engaged  in  corresponding  work  during  the  day.  In 
some  places  master  workmen  are  employed  for  the  practical  instruc- 
tion. The  proportion  of  men  teachers  is  greater  than  that  of  women. 
As  these  schools  l^ecome  specialized,  it  becoYnes  increasingly  difficult 
for  the  ordinarv  day  school-teacher  to  minister  successfully  to  the 
needs  of  the  pupils.  Special  training  is  already  demanded  in  many 
places  and  the  demand  will  increase.  The  salaries  are  from  4s.  to 
16s.  per  evening,  with  extra  remuneration  based  on  the  average 
attendance. 

In  Montrose,  Mr.  Strong's  method  of  obtaining  teachers  is  worthy 
of  note.  One  principal  difficulty  has  been  in  securing  teachers  who 
understand  both  the  practical  and  the  theoretical  sides  of  the  work. 
Being  unable  to-secure  such  a  teacher  for  his  class  in  plumbing  with 
the  salary  available,  he  effected  a  combination  by  which  the  theo- 
retical  side  was  given  by  the  regular  day  teacher  of  science,  while  the 
practical  side  was  given  by  a  master  plumber.  In  order  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  the  plumbers  in  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
the  best  man  for  the  work,  Mr.  Strong  called  a  meeting  of  all  the 

o  Report  of  the  Ix)n(lon  School  Board  on  Evening  C'ontinuatlon  Schools  for 
1903,  p.  GO. 
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master  plumbers,  explained  what  he  wished  to  accomplish  in  the 
plumbing  class,  and  then  asked  them  to  recommend  some  one  of  their 
number  for  the  place.  This  they  did,  and  the  one  recommended  was 
appointed.  The  same  plan  will  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  cabinet- 
makers. None  but  apprenticed  boys  are  admitted.  In  the  plumbing 
class,  all  apprenticed  plumbers  in  the  city  attend.  By  careful  coop- 
eration l)etween  the  theoretical  and  practical  teachers  and  the  di- 
rector the  work  is  unified.  The  object  for  which  Mr.  Strong  is  work- 
ing is  of  course  a  combination  of  the  two  elements  in  a  single  teacher, 
but  the  cooperation  of  the  two  teachers  forms  a  very  fitting  tran- 
sitional stage;  for  it  not  only  overcomes  the  initial  difficulty  of  estab- 
lishing the  system,  but  it  secures  the  cooperation  of  the  master  work- 
men at  the  very  beginning  of  the  undertaking. 

Adrei'tising, — Every  effort  is  made  to  attract  pupils  to  the  even- 
ing schools.  This  is  done  by  the  system  of  prizes  and  scholarships 
and  l)y  actual  advertising.  In  London  the  schools  are  extensively 
advertised,  both  by  posters  and  in  the  newspapers.  Lists  of  pupils 
are  also  sent  to  the  evening  school-teachers,  who  send  letters  of  invita- 
tion and  prospectuses  of  the  work  to  such  as  would  naturally  come 
to  their  schools.  Tlie  day  school-teachers  are  retained  in  tlie  evening 
schools  of  the  same  district  with  the  purpose*,  of  holding  their  boys 
after  thev  leave  the  dav  school.  Another  method  is  that  of  the  publi(! 
distribution  of  prizes  and  scholarships. 

From  the  foregoing  outline  it  is  evident  that,  while  the  English 
evening  continuation  school  system  is  not  so  definite  nor  so. well 
articulated  with  the  general  educational  system  as  that  in  Germany, 
it  is  more  widely  diffused,  and  perhaps  reaches  more  of  the  people. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes. 
The  purpose  of  these  schools  is  not  to  supersede  the  training  of  the 
workshop,  but  merely  to  supplement  it.  The  schools,  even  where  they 
are  tlie  most  completely  industrial  in  character,  aim  only  to  supply 
what  the  shops  do  not  give  and  keep  the  student  abreast  of  the  latest 
developments  of  invention  and  of  the  applications  of  science  to  his 
trade.  There  is  somewhat  more  shopwork  given  than  in  the  Ger- 
man schools,  but  this  is  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  clinching  the 
instruction  given  in  the  classes.  AAliile  the  emphasis  in  many  of  these 
schools  is  distinctly  on  the  industrial  side,  and  must  ^o  be,  this  is  not 
the  main  purpose.  The  aim  is, ''  By  giving  the  student  what  is  useful 
to  develop  what  is  fine.-'  The  method  of  reaching  the  student  is 
through  his  interests,  but  the  instruction  aims  to  develop  character, 
to  make  l)etter  citizens,  who  will  see  their  relations  to  the  connnunitv 
and  to  the  State  and  recognize  their  responsibilities  as  citizens. 
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r.  STATISTICAL   COMPAUISON    WITH    CONDITIONS    IN    THE    UNITED 

STATES. 

The  following  graphic  representation  (diagrams  J)-15)  shows 
clearly  something  of  the  relative  part  which  the  different  classes  of 
schools  play  in  the  education  of  the  young  people  in  the  countries  and 
cities  there  considered.    Each  column  represents  the  per  cent  of  pupils 
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of  a  given  age  based  on  the  estimated  number  of  children  of  a 
given  age,  the  different  types  of  school  being  kept  separate.  The  col- 
umn representing  Springfield  would  read :  "  The  number  of  young 
people  14  years  old  in  the  public  elementary  schools  is  72  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  children  14  years  old  in  the  city ;  those  in  private 
schools  are  7.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number;  those  in  the  public  high 
schools  are  5.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  and  those  in  the  evening 
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school  12,r»  per  cent.  About  3  i>er  cent  afe  not  enrolled  in  any  of  these 
schools."  ,\11  the  other  columns  would  be  read  in  the  same  way. 
No  death  line  elimination  is  given  for  the  reason  that  in  the  cities, 
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ns  has  Ix^n  mentioneil  Wforo,  ihe  estimated  mimlK-r  of  persons  at 
each  ape  from  15  to  20  years  is  more  than  that  for  U  years  old. 

The  statistics  for  P^nglaiid  are  found  on  pupes  70.  71.  "2,  those  for 
Prussia  on  pag*!  50,  and  tliose  for  the  sixteen  selected  cities  and 
Springtield  on  pages  10,  20,  24. 
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The  statistics  for  Manchester  and  Berlin  are  given  below.  They 
are  all  for  the  year  1904,  and  are  accurate  in  regard  to  enrollment. 
The  Manchester  statistics  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Education 
Committee  of  Manchester  for  the  year  1903-4.  In  that  report  the 
evening  school  pupils  are  given  by  Kge  groups  only,  but  they  have 
been  distributed  according  to  the  complete  returns  in  the  report  for 
DlAQBAU   14. — UaocliMtrr.  England.  niioKAU   la.-^BerllD.  Germanj. 
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1900.  The  total  number  of  persons  14  years  old  was  estimated  as 
carefully  as  possible.  The  census  of  1891,  which  gives  the  popula- 
tion by  age  groups,  was  taken  as  a  basis.  The  group  from  10  to  14 
years  old  was  taken  and  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  in- 
crease in  population  to  1904.     The  number  14  years  old  was  then  cal- 
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Ciliated,  taking  the  estimated  number  10  to  14  years  old  given  by 
ages. 

The  Berlin  statistics  are  from  the  StatLstisch^s  Jahrbuch  der  Stadt 
Berlin  for  1904.  In  this,  complete  age  statistics  are  given  for  all  the 
public  and  private  higher,  intermediate,  and  elementary  schools  up 
to  the  sixteenth  year,  and  for  the  Gymnasium,  Realgymnasium,  and 
Oberrealschule  up  to  the  twenty-first  year.  With  these  latter  as  a 
basis,  the  pupils  of  the  other  schools  have  been  distributed.  The 
pupils  in  the  Fortbildungsschulen  have  been  distributed  according  to 
the  method  employed  on  pages  47-48  for  distribution  of  the  pupils  in 
Prussia.  The  estimated  number  14  years  old  was  found  by  taking  the 
age  group  10  to  14,  given  in  the  Jahrbucli,  and  distributing  it  accord- 
ing to  the  age  statistics  given  by  a  previous  census. 


Table  XXI. — School  attendance^  by  dgesy  in  Manchester  (England)  and  Berlin^  and  per 

cent  at  each  of  the  nnmher  of  children  14  years  old. 
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BERLIN. 


Elementary  schools: 
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Middle  and  girls'  higher  schools: 
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The  statistics  for  the  elementary,  intermediate,  and  secondarv 
schools  in  AVurttemlxjrg  have  been  very  roughly  estimated  and 
grouped  together,  while  the  pupils  in  the  Fortbildungsschulen  have 
been  distributed  according  to  the  age  statistics  given  above.  The 
only  reason  for  the  introduction  of  Wurttemberg  here  is  to  show  the 
extent  to  which  that  State  leads  the  world  in  this  particular  type 
of  school. 

A  comparison  of  the  columns  representing  England,  Prussia,  and 
Wurttemberg  reveals  in  a  striking  manner  their  educational  differ- 
ences.   Up  to  the  age  of  14,  as  already  shown,  practically  all  chil- 
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dren  in  Prussia  are  in  school,  and  nearly  all  in  England.  Beginning 
with  the  fourteenth  year,  however,  less  than  15  per  cent  are  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  day  schools.  The  resemblance  between  the  two 
countries  is  striking  up  to  the  sixteenth  year.  Prussia  holds  her 
young  people  in  the  secondary  schools  for  a  longer  period  than  does 
England.  P2ngland  has  a  larger  percentage  of  pupils  in  the  even- 
ing schools  than  Prussia,  but  far  le.ss  than  Wurttemberg. 

Care  must  he  taken  in  interpreting  statistics  of  any  kind,  espe- 
cially those  of  foreign  countries.  Especial  care  must  be  exercised 
here,  because  these  statistics  take  no  account  of  the  trade  schools 
of  Prussia  and  AVurttemberg.  The  comparison  merely  shows  the 
relative  place  in  the  diilerent  countries  of  the  particular  types  of 
school  mentioned. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  reliable  statistics  of  the 
entire  United  States  which  we  can  place  beside  those  of  P^ngland  and 
Prussia.  The  colunms  for  the  sixteen  selected  cities  do  not  repre^sent 
the  country  as  a  whole,  of  coui'se,  and  so  are  not  comparable  with 
those  for  the  countries  here  shown. 

The  colunms  representing  the  cities  (diagrams  12-15)  are  more 
nearly  comparable.  Here  certain  clearly  defined  differences  appear. 
As  we  would  expect,  Berlin  is  far  ahead  of  Prussia,  both  in  relative 
number  enrolled  in  elementary  and  higher  schools  and  in  continua- 
tion schools.  Manchester  is  not  so  far  ahead  of  England  as  Berlin 
is  ahead  of  Prussia.  It  is,  however,  when  we  come  to  compare  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  with  Manchester  and  Berlin  that  the  most 
striking  differences  appear.  The  sixteen  cities  collectively,  and 
Springfield  in  particular,  hold  a  very  much  greater  proportion  of 
their  young  people  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  than  do 
Manchester  and  Berlin.  In  fact,  the  proportionate  number  of  pui)ils 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  sixteen  cities  of  the 
United  States  studied,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  greater  at  most  ages  than 
the  proportionate  number  enrolled  in  the  elementary,  intermediate, 
secondary,  and  continuation  schools  all  put  together  in  Berlin.  This 
must  not  be  taken  to  be  more  than  a  quantitative  statement  of  the 
schools  under  consideration.  There  are  in  Berlin  a  large  number  of 
young  people,  something  over  15,000,  in  trade  schools,  which  are  not 
shown  in  the  statistics  given,  in  addition  to  those  in  technical  schools, 
schools  for  masters,  etc.,  which  would  materially  increase  the  propor- 
tion. It  would  seem  to  be  true,  then,  that  the  number  and  probably 
to  a  large  extent  the  class  of  young  people  that  are  in  the  trade  and 
continuation  schools  of  Berlin  are  with  us  found  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  This  may  or  may  not  be  a  cause  for  con- 
gratulation on  our  part.  The  question  naturally  arises,  if  the  young 
people  in  this  country  who  are  found  in  our  day  schools  do  repre- 
915—07 6 
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sent  to  a  large  extent  the  class  found  in  the  Berlin  trade  and  continu- 
ation schools,  are  we  giving  them  as  good  a  start,  are  we  helping 
them  in  the  way  of  making  a  living,  of  Incoming  self-supporting, 
self-respecting,  intelligent  citzens,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  Berlin? 
At  the  same  time,  it  also  points  the  way  to  the  splendid  opportunity 
which  America  has.  We  have  a  comparatively  large  number  of 
pupils  in  school  during  this  period  of  life.  The  question,  then, 
becomes  one  of  adapting  the  schools  which  we  have  more  nearly  to 
the  needs  of  the  young  people.  It  suggests  also  that  our  problem  of 
the  continuation  school  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  of  England  or 
Germanv. 

ft. 

I  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Springfield,  which  probably  rej)re- 
sents  the  high-water  mark  in  the  development  of  evening  schools  in 
this  country,  there  are  more  pupils  proportionately  in  the  evening 
schools  at  most  ages  than  in  Berlin  or  Manchester.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  from  the  years  17  to  20.  But  the  columns  representing 
the  medians  of  the  sixteen  cities  indicate  that  in  most  of  our  cities 
as  regards  evening  schools  we  are  much  below  the  standard  set  by 
the  larger  English  and  German  cities. 


IV.  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 

There  are,  perhaps,  three  or  four  general  types  of  continuation 
school  in  the  United  States  which  are  fairly  well  defined:  The 
evening  school,  the  educational  classes  of  the  Young  Men's  and 
the  Young  AVomen's  Christian  associations,  together  with  the  edu- 
cational work  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Roman  Catholic, 
Hebrew,  and  other  religious  societies  of  similar  educational  character, 
and  the  correspondence  school.  The  general  purpose  of  these  and  the 
character  of  their  work  are  descril)ed  in  tlie  following  pages.  But 
when  we  go  beyond  these  we  find  so  many  different  kinds  of  school 
and  such  a  variety  of  work  done  that  it  is  impossible  to  classify  them 
fully  or  even  to  name  them  all.  The  attempt  made  is  rather  to  de- 
scribe carefully  a  few  of  these  institutions  which  represent  the  l)etter 
work  and  show  the  tendencies  of  the  da  v.  Most  of  those  chosen  are 
located  in  New  York  Citv.  These  are  selected  because  it  has  been 
possible  to  make  a  personal  examination  of  their  work.  The\^  are 
classed  under  special  schools  and  schools  for  apprentices  and  em- 
ployees. The  special  schools  are  more  or  less  i)hilanthropic  in  their 
character  and  re[)resent  very  different  types  of  work.  The  following 
examples  are  here  described : 

1.  (.VK)i)or  Union. 

2.  McH'lmnics  Institute  of  New  York  City. 

3.  Pratt  Institute. 
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The  schools  for  apprentices  and  employees  are  somewhat  different 
in  purpose  and  methods  from  those  already  mentioned.  The  ex- 
amples chosen  are : 

1.  (^hicago  School  for  Apprentices. 

2.  Cooi>erative  Engineering  Courses  of  th(»  University  of  Cincinnati. 
:».  ScIkk)]  for  Apprentices  of  tlie  General  Ele<tric  Company,  of  Lynn, 

Mass. 

4.  Scliool  of  U.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  Yorlv  City. 

5.  Schools  for  clerks  of  John  Wananiaker,  of  Philadelphia,  and  S<»ars, 

Roebuck  &  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

A.   EVEMN(4    SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  other  educational  agency  which  to-day  is  reaching  so 
large  a  part  of  the  working  people  as  the  public  evening  sch(X)ls. 
Their  development,  esfwcially  during  the  past  quarter  century,  has 
be(»n  very  rapid,  and  they  seem  de.stined  to  be,  for  some  time  to  come, 
if  not  permanently,  the  gi'eat  means  of  education  for  the  working 
people.  They  are  reflecting  more  nearly  the  needs  of  the  people  than 
ever  l)efore  and,  in  doing  this,  are  coming  to  have  characteristics  so 
different  from  those  of  the  day  schools  that  they  are  attaining  a 
distinct  place  in  the  educational  system. 

niHfoincal. — The  early  history  of  the  evening  schools  in  this  country 
is  so  obscure*,  so  little  that  is  reliable  has  Ix^en  written  in  regard  to  it, 
that  some  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  their  early  development 
\\'\\\  be  given  at  this  place. 

We  may  roughly  divide  the  history  of  these  schools  into  three 
periods : 

I.  Private  schools  kept  in  the  evening  for  pay.  These  were  the 
same  in  character  as  the  day  schools  and  were  merely  a  development 
of  the  tutorial  system.  This  period  extends  from  early  colonial 
times  to  about  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  centurv.  These 
schools  are  significant  because  (1)  they  reached  a  certain  class  of 
people — apprentices  and  others  not  otherwise  provided  for;  (2)  they 
accustomed  the  people  to  the  idea  of  schools  in  the  evening;  and  (3) 
they  drew^  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  who  were  at  work  needed 
and  desired  further  education. 

II.  Free  evening  schools  established  by  benevolent  societies  for  the 
l>enefit  of  the  p(X)r.  The  limits  of  this  period  are  indefinite.  There 
are  traces  of  it  even  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
the  schools  for  slaves,  but  it  may  be  said  properly  to  have  extended 
from  1820  to  1840  or  1850.  It  was  the  same  general  movement  which 
introduced  the  Sunday  school  in  1791,  and  later,  and  which  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  brought  about  the  establishment  of  free  public 
schools.  This  period  extends  to  the  time  when  evening  schools  w^ere 
established  and  conducted  by  the  public  school  authorities.  This 
time  is  of  course  different  for  different  cities. 
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sent  to  a  large  extent  the  class  found  in  the  Berlin  trade  and  continu- 
ation schools,  are  we  giving  them  as  good  a  start,  are  we  helping 
them  in  the  way  of  making  a  living,  of  becoming  self-supporting, 
self-respecting,  intelligent  citzens,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  Berlin  ? 
At  the  same  time,  it  also  points  the  way  to  the  splendid  opportunity 
which  America  has.  We  have  a  comparatively  large  number  of 
pupils  in  school  during  this  period  of  life.  The  question,  then, 
becomes  one  of  adapting  the  schools  which  we  have  more  nearly  to 
the  needs  of  the  young  people.  It  suggests  also  that  our  problem  of 
the  continuation  school  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  of  England  or 
Germanv. 

I  It  is  interesi^ing  to  note  that  in  Springfield,  which  probably  repre- 
sents the  high-water  mark  in  the  development  of  evening  schools  in 
this  country,  there  are  more  pupils  proportionately  in  the  evening 
schools  at  most  ages  than  in  Berlin  or  Manchester.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  from  the  years  17  to  20.  But  the  columns  representing 
the  medians  of  the  sixteen  cities  indicate  that  in  most  of  our  cities 
as  regards  evening  schools  we  are  much  below  the  standard  set  by 
the  larger  English  and  German  cities. 


IV.  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 

There  are,  j)erhaps,  three  or  four  general  types  of  continuation 
school  in  the  United  States  which  are  fairly  well  defined:  The 
evening  school,  the  educational  classes  of  the  Young  Men's  and 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  associations,  together  with  the  edu- 
cational work  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Roman  Catholic, 
Hebrew,  and  other  religious  societies  of  similar  educational  character, 
and  the  correspondence  school.  The  general  j)uri)ose  of  these  and  the 
character  of  their  work  are  descrilx?d  in  the  following  pages.  But 
when  we  go  lx\yond  these  we  find  so  many  different  kinds  of  school 
and  such  a  variety  of  work  done  that  it  is  impossible  to  classify  them 
fully  or  even  to  name  them  all.  The  attempt  made  is  rather  to  de- 
scribe carefully  a  few  of  thes(»  institutions  which  represent  the  Ix^tter 
work  and  show  the  tendencies  of  the  day.  Most  of  those  chosen  are 
located  in  New  York  Citv.  These  are  selected  because  it  has  been 
possible  to  make  a  personal  examination  of  their  work.  They  are 
classed  under  special  schools  and  schools  for  apprentices  and  em- 
j)loyees.  The  special  schools  an*  more  or  less  philanthropic  in  their 
(character  and  represent  very  different  types  of  work.  The  following 
examples  are  here  described  : 

1.  (VH)iK»r  Union. 

2.  M(H-lianics  Instllutc  of  New  York  City. 

3.  Pratt  Institute. 
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The  schools  for  apprentice's  and  employees  are  somewhat  different 
in  purpose  and  methods  from  those  already  mentioned.  The  ex- 
amples chosen  are : 

1.  Chicago  School  for  Ai)prenticos. 

2.  C(X)i>erative  Engineering  (^ourses  of  th(»  University  of  Cincinnati. 
.'».  School  for  Apprentices  of  tlie  (Sfeneral   Electric  Company,  of  I^ynn, 

Mass. 
4.  School  of  H.  Iloe  &  Coi,  New  York  City. 
r>.  Schools  for  clerks  of  John  Wanamaker,  of  Thiladelphia,  and  Sears, 

Roebuck  &  Co..  of  Chicago. 

A.   EVENIN(4    SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  other  educational  agency  which  to-day  is  reaching  so 
large  a  part  of  the  working  people  as  the  public  evening  schools. 
Their  development,  especially  during  the  past  quarter  century,  has 
l>een  very  rapid,  and  they  seem  destined  to  be,  for  some  time  to  come^ 
if  not  permanently,  the  great  means  of  education  for  the  working 
people.  They  are  reflecting  more  nearly  the  needs  of  the  |>eople  than 
ever  before  and,  in  doing  this,  are  coming  to  have  characteristics  so 
different  from  those  of  the  day  schools  that  they  are  attaining  a 
distinct  j^lace  in  the  educational  system. 

HiHtorical, — The  early  history  of  the  evening  schools  in  this  country 
is  so  obscure,  so  little  that  is  reliable  has  been  written  in  regard  to  it, 
that  some  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  their  early  development 
will  Ik?  given  at  this  place. 

We  may  roughly  divide  the  history  of  these  schools  into  three 
periods : 

I.  Private  schools  kept  in  the  evening  for  pay.  These  were  the 
same  in  character  as  the  day  schools  and  were  merely  a  development 
of  the  tutorial  system.  This  period  extends  from  early  colonial 
times  to  about  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  centurv.  These 
schools  are  significant  because  (1)  they  reached  a  certain  class  of 
people — apprentices  and  others  not  otherwise  provided  for;  (2)  they 
accustomed  the  j^eople  to  the  idea  of  schools  in  the  evening;  and  {?A 
they  drew-  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  who  were  at  work  needed 
and  desired  further  education. 

II.  Free  evening  schools  established  by  benevolent  societies  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  The  limits  of  this  period  are  indefinite.  There 
are  traces  of  it  even  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
the  schools  for  slaves,  but  it  may  be  said  properly  to  have  extended 
from  1820  to  1840  or  1850.  It  was  the  same  general  movement  which 
introduced  the  Sunday  school  in  1791,  and  later,  and  which  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  brought  about  the  establishment  of  free  public 
schools.  This  period  extends  to  the  time  when  evening  schools  were 
established  and  conducted  by  the  public  school  authorities.  This 
time  is  of  course  different  for  different  cities. 
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III.  Free  public  evening  schools.  This  period  begins  with  their 
establishment  by  the  public  school  authorities  and  continues  to  the 
present  time. 

This  sketch  will  be  confined  largely  to  the  first  two  periods,  for  the 
reason  that  these  are  the  periods  about  which  so  little  has  been  written. 

I.    PRIVATE  F.VKNINO  SCHOOLS. 

• 

New  York. — The  first  mention  of  evening  schools  that  I  have  found 
is  in  the  agreement  with  a  teacher  for  Flatbush  in  1681.  This  was  a 
school  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Dutch  Church,  and  sup- 
ported partly  by  tuition  fees  and  partly  by  a  general  appropriation. 
The  teacher  was  Jan  Tiebaut.  That  there  was  an  evening  session  as 
well  as  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon  is  shown  (1) 
by  a  specific  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  three  sessions,  and  (2) 
by  the  reguhitions  in  regard  to  the  tuition  fees  of  the  day  school  and 
of  the  evening  school.**  A  similar  agreement  was  entered  into  the 
next  year.  It  is  possible  that  the  evening  session  was  recognized  as 
a  regular  part  of  the  work  of  this  school  for  some  time  previous  to 
this  agreement,  for  the  school  had  been  in  existence  since  1(>50. 

The  first  private  evening  school  mentioned  in  the  records  for  New 
York  City  is  that  taught  or  j^roposed  to  be  taught  by  James  Lyde  in 
the  custom-house  in  September,  1730.  It  was  a  ''  mathematical " 
school,  and  included  such  subjects  as  "  arithmetic  in  all  its  parts, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  navigation,  surveying,  gauging,  algebra,  and 
sundry  other  i:)arts  of  mathematical  learning."'  ^  Private  evening 
schools  seem  to  have  had  their  greatest  development  in  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1823  the  Public  School  Society  passed 
a  resolution  permitting  their  teachers  to  hold  evening  schools  in  the 
school  buildings  at  their  own  expense.  These  were  not  free  schools, 
tuition  fees  being  charged. 

New  England. — In  New  P^ngland  the  first  mention  found  of  a 
private  evening  school  was  a  notice  in  the  Boston  News  Letter  of  one 
kept  by  Mr.  Samuel  (iranger,  in  Boston,  in  1724.  He  taught  ^'  writ- 
ing, accounts,  and  the  mathematics."  ^  From  1750,  at  least,  there 
are  evidences  that  private  schools  where  instruction  was  given  in  the 
evening  were  not  at  all  uncommon.  Scattered  notices  in  the  town 
records  and  the  selectmen's  minutes  of  Boston  and  Salem  refer  di- 
rectly to  such  schools,  and  other  indirect  references  are  found.  These 
schools  were  especially  common  from  1780  to  1815  or  1820.  In  Dor- 
chester a  school  for  apprentices  in  the  paj^er  mills  and  ''other  studi- 
ously inclined  boys  "  was  kept  by  Samuel  Crane  from  1700  to  1707. 

«  Daniel  J.  Pratt :   Annals  of  Pul)lic  Education  in  New  York,  p.  07. 

&lbid.,  p.  12;^.     (Advertisement  in  New  York  (iazette,  Aug.  31-Sept.  7,  1730.) 

o  Drake :  History  and  Antiquities  of  Boston,  p.  50G. 
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He  also  kept  a  day  school.  There  is  no  indication  whether  tuition  fees 
were  charged  or  not,  but  it  was  probably  not  a  free  school.* 

Pennsylvania. — There  is  a  record  of  an  evening  school  in  German- 
town  in  1702,  which  was  kept  by  the  learned  Pastorius  "  for  such  as 
could  not  attend  the  day  school."  This  was  continued  for  several 
years.^  A  night  school  is  mentioned  as  having  been  conducted  in 
Philadelphia  in  1751,  in  which,  besides  the  ordinary  subjects, 
"  geometry,  navigation,  and  mensuration  "  were  taught.*^ 

From  these  references  it  seems  altogether  probable  that  private 
evening  schools  were  quite  common  in  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania,  at  least  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  up  to  1820.'  Some  of  these  were  for  api>rentices  and  all 
were  for  working  people.  Very  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  then, 
the  idea  of  evening  instruction  was  a  familiar  one,  and  the  fact  that 
there  were  many  who  needed  such  training  was  known.  Public 
school  buildings  were  in  several  instances  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  people  seemed  to  realize  somewhat  the  importance  of  such 
training. 

II.    FREE    EVENING    SCHOOLS   FOUNDED   BY    BENEVOLENT    SOCIETIES. 

Schools  for  slares. — Probably  the  first  free  evening  schools  in  the 
country  were  established  for  slaves  and  other  negroes  by  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  One  of  these  was  started  in 
Staten  Island  in  1715.  From  that  time  on  others  were  conducted 
both  in  Staten  Island  and  New  York.''  In  1787  the  Manumission 
Society  also  maintained  schools  for  negroes  in  New  York. 

In  Philadelphia  work  among  the  negroes  was  prosecuted  largely 
by  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  1789  the  Society  for  the  Free  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Black  People  conducted  an  evening  school  for  adult 
negroes.  This  school  continued  with  some  interruption  up  to  1835  or 
later.  Other  societies  of  Friends  established  schools  of  the  same 
kind.^  The  success  of  these  schools  undoubtedly  had  an  influence  on 
the  opening  of  free  evening  schools  for  whites.  In  some  cases  the 
same  societies  conducted  evening  schools  for  adult  whites  and  adult 
negroes. 

New  England. — In  Salem,  in  1774,  there  was  a  school  conducted 
under  the  charge  of  the  selectmen  and  paid  for  out  of  the  interest 
on  money  previously  given  for  the  support  of  schools  or  for  the 
tuition  of  poor  children.     In  this  school  12  boys  were  to  be  instructed 

<»  A.  W.  Brayley  :  Schools  and  School  Boys  of  Old  Boston,  p.  24. 

ft  Wickersham :  History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  222. 

c  Ibid,  p.  278. 

<i Daniel  J.  Pratt:  Annals  of  Public  Education  in  New  York,  pp.  98,  112. 

9  Wickersham :  History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania*  p.  251. 
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free  of  charge  on  three  evenmgs  of  the  week."  This,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  find,  was  the  fii'st  evening  school  which  was  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  public  schools  and  supported  by  funds  which 
could  be  called  public  money  or  school  money.  It  will  l)e  noted,*how- 
ever,  that  even  this  was  more  an  affair  of  charity  than  an  attempt  to 
establish  free  evening  schools  for  all  bo3\s  who  were  at  work. 

The  beginning  of  the  real  j^hilanthropic  movement  in  Boston  and 
Salem  seems  to  have  been  about  1810  or  a  little  later.  In  1814  and 
1815,  two  charitable  schools  for  girls  were  founded  by  an  association 
of  young  women  in  Salem.  In  1816  Sunday  schools  were  first 
introduced  in  Boston,  and  for  a  time  these  gave  instruction  to  poor 
boys  and  girls  in  reading  and  writing.  These,  while  not  evening 
schools,  served  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  need  of  in- 
struction for  boys  and  girls  at  work.  Very  soon  serious  objection 
was  made  to  such  secular  instruction  on  the  Sabbath  and  other  time 
had  to  be  found  for  it.  It  is  probable  that  this  helped  to  pave  the 
way  for  evening  schools  later. 

In  1823  the  selectmen  aided  the  cause  of  evening  schools  by  appro- 
priating $75  for  such  a  school  for  young  men  over  15  years  old.  Mr. 
Hood  was  the  teacher.^  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  this  was 
considered  in  any  way  a  part  of  the  school  system.  It  was  merely 
helping  along  an  effort  that  was  considered  worthy.  From  this  time 
up  to  the  time  when  evening  schools  were  formally  established  such 
work  was  mainly  conducted  by  philanthropic  and  religious  agencies. 
In  1836  Warner  Street  Chapel  in  Boston  opened  a  free  evening 
school  which  continued  for  twentv  vears  at  least,  and  was  very  sue- 
cessful.  Several  other  schools  Avere  conducted  by  religious  agencies 
during  the  same  period.  In  1856  the  numl>er  in  attendance  on  these 
schools  was  not  far  from  2,500.  During  a  part  of  this  time  at  least 
(the  exact  time  could  not  l)e  definitely  ascertained)  the  city  gave 
half  the  proceeds  from  the  city  hay  scales  to  these  schools.  This 
amounted  to  about  $1,200  per  annum.*'  In  Cambridge  the  school 
committee  assumed  the  expense  of  warming  the  rooms,  Avhile  all 
other  expenses  were  borne  In-  individuals.  In  Salem  the  city  mis- 
sionary provided  free  evening  instruction  in  1847,  and  the  next  year 
a  number  of  people  contributed  to  its  support.  This  school  continued 
for  some  years  and  received  a  contribution  of  $3(K)  from  the  city 
treasury  in  1850.-  In  1854  the  school  was  maintained  one  year  at 
the  charge  of  the  city,  but  seems  to  have  been  given  up  after  that 
time.*' 

a  J.  R.  Felt :  Annals  of  Saloui,  Vol.  I,  j).  452. 

6  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  471. 

c  Twenty-flf til  Report  of  the  Mass.  Board  of  Education,  18C1,  pp.  70-77. 

<)  Osgood  and  Batchelder:  Historical  Sketch  of  Salem,  pp.  IOC-IO7. 
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By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  approved  March  29, 
1847,  permission  was  given  to  cities  and  towns  to  appropriate  money 
for  the  support  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  adults  in  reading, 
writing,  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography.**  In  this  act 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  time  of  day  when  such  instruction  should 
be  given,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether  it  was  intended  to 
apply  this  to  evening  schools  or  not.  It  is  evident  that  the  city 
authorities  of  New  Bedford  thought  that  it  did  so  apply,  for  in 
December,  1848,  two  evening  schools  for  adults  were  opened,  after 
a  thorough  canvass  of  the  situation  by  a  special  committee.  Money 
was  appropriated  for  these  schools  from  the  regular  funds.^  Wor-, 
cester  opened  three  evening  schools  in  1849,  which-  were  also  sup- 
ported by  public  money. 

The  experience  of  Lowell,  however,  shows  that  the  act  in  question 
did  not  completely  establish  the  legality  of  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  for  evening  schools.  In  1851  the  city  council  of  Lowell  appro- 
priated $50  to  aid  the  city  missionary  association  in  maintaining 
evening  schools.  Similar  appropriations  were  made  for  several  years, 
and  in  1855  the  sum  of  $500  was  appropriated  for  the  support  of  these 
schools.  The  opposition  to  this  was  so  strong  that  an  injunction  of 
the  supreme  court  was  obtained,  which  stayed  the  payment  of  the 
money  appropriated.'^  The  matter  was  definitely  settled  in  1857, 
when  an  act  of  the  legislature  formally  authorized  the  payment  of 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  evening  schools. 

It  was  some  years  before  the  attempts  to  establish  them  in  Boston 
and  Salem  were  successful.  In  Boston  six  schools  were  opened  under 
the  charge  of  a  sjDecial  committee  in  1868,  and  the  next  year  they 
were  formally  incorporated  into  the  school  system.**  In  Salem  the 
evening  schools  were  finally  taken  over  by  the  city  in  1869^^  The 
history  of  the  movement  in  Boston  and  Salem  is  largely  duplicated 
in  the  other  cities  of  New  England.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  schools 
were  first  conducted  by  religious  or  philanthropic  agencies,  then 
aided  by  special  appropriations  from  the  city,  and  finally  taken  over 
by  the  city.  The  dates  when  these  schools  were  first  made  a  part  of 
the  school  system  are  here  given  for  some  of  the  more  important 
cities:  Providencce,  R.  I.,  1849;  Springfield,  about  1850;  Fall  River, 
1858;  Lawrence  and  Lowell,  1857.^ 

Pennsylvania, — The  first  indication  of  this  movement  in  Penn- 
sylvania might  be  said  to  be  in  the  industrial  evening  school  con- 

«  General  and  Special  Statutes  of  Massachusetts,  1847,  chap.  1.37. 
ft  School  Report,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  1848-49,  p.  14. 
c  Evening  Schools  cf  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  1903. 
'  *  Report  of  Boston  School  Committee,  1868  and  1869. 
«  Osgood  and  Batchelder :  Historical  Sketch  of  Salem,  p.  107. 
/  Twenty-fifth  Report  Oi:  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  1861,  pp.  78-^ 
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ducted  by  the  Moravians  at  Litiz,  in  1754.  Here  boys  who  were 
employed  during  the  day  were  taught  "  some  useful  knowledge  "  three 
evenings  a  week.** 

In  1799  the  young  men  who  afterwards  founded  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  the  Establishment  and  Support  of  Charity  Schools  con- 
ducted evening  classes  for  apprentices,  clerks,  and  others.^  It  is 
evident  from  this  account  that  some  young  ladies  were  also  conduct- 
ing some  sort  of  evening  schools  among  the  poor  at  the  same  time. 
The  schools  for  adult  negroes  and  whites  have  been  mentioned  already, 
and  it  is  probable  that  other  societies  had  schools  for  whites  as  well 
as  negroes. 

About  1847  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Church  of  the  Atone- 
ment, in  Philadelphia,  conducted  the  I^ogan  Evening  School.  This 
had  in  1850  an  enrollment  of  216.*'  In  1850  the  city  appropriated 
$2,000  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  free  evening  schools, 
and  from  that  time  they  have  been  conducted  by  the  city.* 

New  York, — The  beginning  of  the  philanthropic  movement  in 
New  York  dates  from  about  1830.  The  records  of  the  Public  School 
Society  show  numerous  requests  for  tlie  use  of  the  public  school  build- 
ings for  free  evening  schools.  These  reque^ti?  came  from  private 
citizens  and  associations  of  men.  In  nearly  every  case  they  were 
granted.*^  The  need  for  such  schools  was  so  great  that  soon  after,  in 
1833,  the  Public  School  Society  undertook  the  work,  and  opened 
four  schools  for  apprentices  and  others.  They  were  quite  success- 
ful and  were  conducted  for  several  years  thereafter.  But  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  day  school  teachers  were  required  to  teach  the 
evening  classes  also  and  without  additional  pay,  there  were  lack  of 
interest  and  considerable  objection  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
There  was  also  some  doubt  about  the  right  to  expend  public  money 
for  such  schools,  and  in  consequence  they  were  discontinued.  These 
schools  were  free  and  quasi  public;  the  money  used  for  their  sup- 
port was  taken  from  the  general  fimd  of  the  society,  which  was 
made  uj)  in  part  of  public  money  and  in  part  of  gifts  and  Iwquests.^ 
After  this  time  there  seem  to  l)e  no  records  of  evening  schools  until 
1847.  They  may  have  been  continued,  supported  by  philanthropic 
agencies. 

In  1847,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  board  of  education,  the 
legislature  paased  a  law  empowering  the  board  to  conduct  evening 
schools   for  males  and  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $0,000   per 

«  Wiokershnm :  History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  1.55. 
6  Scharff  and  Wescott:  History  of  Philadelphia,  p.  147.'^. 
<?  ReiK)rt  of  the  Logan  Evening  School, 
tf  Report  of  Board  of  Education  of  Philadelphia.  1850. 
^Bourne:  History  of  the  Public  School  Society,  p.  614. 
/  Ibid.,  p.  015. 
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annum  for  this  purpose.  Acting  on  this  authority,  the  board  opened 
six  schools  in  November,  1847.  These  were  in  charge  of  a  special 
committee  on  evening  schools.  They  were  kept  open  for  a  term  of 
seventeen  weeks  and  had  an  enrollment  of  3,224.  Admission  was 
refused  to  hundreds.  Thirty-one  teachers  were  employed.*  In  1848 
the  legislature  authorized  the  opening  of  evening  schools  for  women 
and  girls  and  allowed  an  expenditure  of  $15,000.  This  greatly  in- 
creased the  usefulness  of  the  schools  and  their  development  was  very 
rapid.^  Evening  schools  were  also  authorized  in  Brooklyn  by  the 
law  of  1850. 

Baltimore. — In  Baltimore  the  general  process  of  development  was 
much  the  same  as  that  in  New  York.  The  philanthropic  movement 
for  education  was  very  strong  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  many  free  day  schools  were  established  by  such  agen- 
cies. No  positive  record  of  free  evening  schools  during  this  period 
has  been  found.  However,  in  1840  the  board  of  education  organized 
six  evening  schools  for  apprentices  and  other  young  men.  These 
continued  through  1843  and  were  then  discontinued.  The  reasons 
given  by  the  board  were  (1)  want  of  patronage,  (2)  expense,  (3)  ap- 
plication of  the  means  for  education  of  apprentices  that  ought  to  be 
used  for  the  instruction  of  younger  pupils.  In  1850  they  were  again 
resumed.'' 

III.    FREE  PUBLIC  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  at  least  two  other  places  where  evening  schools  were 
established  very  early,  namely,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Neither  of  these  places  seems  to  have  passed  through  the  stage  of 
benevolent  control  of  evening  schools,  although  it  may  have  done 
so.  Not  being  bound  down  by  traditional  policies  in  educational 
matters,  they  responded  more  quickly  to  new  ideas. 

L&uisville. — Ix)uisville  is  one  of  the  numerous  claimants  for  the 
"  first  night  school  taught  in  the  United  States,"  or,  at  least,  the 
first  public  night  school.  In  the  case  of  Louisville,  the  claim  is 
supported  by  Barnard  and  more  recently  by  Dexter,  who  says: 
"  What  seems  to  have  been  the  first  evening  school  in  the  country  in 
any  way  connected  with  public  education  or  having  any  bearing  upon 
its  subsequent  development  was  opened  in  Louisville,  Ky."*^  Th? 
history  of  this  school  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Louisville  Board 
of  Education  for  1897,  on  pages  147-150.  It  appears  that  in  Novem- 
ber, 1834,  following  the  direction  of  the  city  council,  an  evening 

o  Report  of  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City.  1847. 
ft  Emerson  A.  Palmer :  New  York  Public  Schools,  pp.  135-136. 
c  Report  of  Board  of  Education,  1860,  p.  335. 
^  Dexter :  Education  In  the  United  States,  p.  540. 
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school  was  opened.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  were  apprentices; 
there  were  22  enrolled.  This  school  was  continued  for  two  years 
only,  during  1834-^5  and  1835-36.  It  was  not  reopened  until  1842, 
when  two  schools  were  conducted  for  one  year.  The  next  record  of 
a  public  evening  school  is  in  1859,  when  two  or  three  such  schools 
were  opened.  In  the  fall  of  1860  the  board  refused  to  reopen  them 
and  they  were  not  reestablished  until  1873.  They  continued  from 
1873  to  1876,  were  discontinued  until  1882,  and  have  been  continuous 
ever  since  the  latter  date. 

The  claims  of  Louisville  to  the  "  first  night  school "  and  to  the 
"  first  evening  school  in  the  country  in  any  way  connected  with  public 
education  "  will  not  stand.  The  school  conducted  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in 
1774  was  connected  with  the  public  scliool  system,  and  certainly  that 
conducted  in  New  York  by  the  Public  School  Society  from  1833  to 
1836  was  not  only  connected  with  public  education,  but  at  least  in 
part  supported  by  public  fimds  raised  by  taxation.  But  the  impor- 
tance of  these  early  beginnings  in  Louisville  can  not  be  doubted. 

Cincinnati, — The  founding  and  development  of  evening  schools  in 
Cincinnati  is  of  especial  interest.  Section  XVI  of  the  act  passed  by 
the  State  legislature  of  Oliio  March  16,  1839,  is  as  follows :  '*  That 
in  all  districts  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  an  incorporated  town, 
city,  or  borough  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  provide  a 
suitable  number  of  evening  schools  for  the  instruction  of  such  male 
youth  over  12  years  of  age  as  are  prevented  by  their  daily  avocation 
from  attending  day  school;  w^hich  schools  shall  be  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  directors  from  time  to  time  may  adopt  for  the 
government  thereof."'*  This,  so  far  as  I  can  determine,  is  the  first 
State  law  in  regard  to  evening  schools.  In  accordanc;e  with  this  act 
there  were  opened  in  Cincinnati  in  Novemlx^r,  1840,  three  evening 
schools.  As  there  were  only  three  teachers,  it  might  be  better  to  call 
them  classes.  These  schools  had  a  fairly  continuous  existence,  being 
in  session  all  but  one  year  up  to  1861.  In  1855  schools  for  girls  were 
also  opened. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  other  city  in  Ohio  opened  evening  schools 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  this  law.  When  the  connnon 
schools  were  reorganized  in  1853  it  was  no  longer  made  obligatory 
to  provide  such  schools,  but  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  sch(x)l 
boards. 

Other  cities  opened  evening  schools  about  this  time  or  a  little  later. 
Pittsburg  had  them  in  1856,  and  how  much  earlier  I  can  not  deter- 
mine. San  Francisco  established  them  in  1856,  St.  Louis  in  1859, 
and  Chicago  in  1862.     In  1859  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  conducted  even- 

oActs  of  a  general  nature  passed  by  the  thirty-seventh  general  assembly  of 
Ohio  at  its  first  session.    Columbus,  1889,  Vol.  XXXVII,  pp.  64-65. 
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ing  schools  in  which  seven  teachers  were  employed.  Wlien  the  city 
first  established  these  I  can  not  learn.  In  New  Orleans  there  were 
such  schools  as  earlv  as  1850  or  18()0,  but  thev  were  discontinued 
soon  after.  Thus  we  see  that  in  18(50  there  were  at  least  fifteen  cities 
where  evening  schools  had  been  conducted  as  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  and  probably  there  were  more  than  these.  In  fact, 
nearly  all  the  larger  cities  were  entirely  familiar  with  the  idea  of 
such  schools  and  of  the  use  of  public  school  money  for  their  support. 

Concerning  the  third  period  of  development,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
give  details.  The  growth  has  been  very  great  not  only  in  the  enroll- 
ment, but  in  the  number  of  cities  conducting  such  schools.  There 
are  no  complete  records  of  attendance  in  the  evening  schools  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  The  data  given  in  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  are  not  complete. 

Thirty-two  cities  reported  evening  schools  in  1881,  105  in  1900,  and 
180  in  1905. 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  schools  reporting  was  150,770  in  1890, 
203,000  in  1901,  and  292,319  in  1905. 

The  actual  number  enrolled  in  all  evening  schools  is  undoubtedly 
much  in  excess  of  this.  These  schools  are  gaining  recognition  more 
and  more  as  essential  parts  of  the  educational  system.  In  1905  at 
least  nine  States  recognized  evening  schools  in  their  child-labor  laws, 
making  it  unlawful  to  employ  any  child  under  10  years  old  who  can 
not  read  or  write  English  unless  he  attends  an  evening  s(*hool,  where 
there  is  such  a  school,  or  some  other  school. 

In  1883  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  comi:)elling  towns  having 
10,000  inhabitants  or  over  to  maintain  elementary  evening  schools. 
Connecticut  also  has  a  similar  law.  Since  1880  in  Massachusetts 
cities  having  50,0(X)  inhabitants  or  over  have  been  under  obligation 
to  supi^ort  an  evening  high  school  upon  the  petition  of  50  or  more 
residents  over  14  years  old  who  desire  to  attend."  In  Indiana  all 
cities  of  3,000  inhabitants  and  over  nnist  conduct  evening  schools  on 
petition  of  20  or  more  citizens.^  In  New  Hampshire  all  towns  of 
5,000  inhabitants  or  over  are  conii)elled  to  establish  evening  schools 
on  }K?tition  of  5  per  cent  of  the  voters.  In  Pennsylvania  cities  nuist 
conduct  such  schools  on  petition  of  20  or  more  parents  of  children 
0  years  of  age  and  older.  In  Ohio,  I^ouisiana,  and  Georgia  permis- 
sion is  directly  given  to  conduct  such  schools,  and  in  several  other 
States  it  is  implied. 

The  later  tendencies  in  the  evening  school  movement  which  are 
especially  significant  are  in  the  direction  of  the  establishment   of 

a  Dickinson :  Mass.  Public  School  System,  p.  7. 
»  School  Laws  of  Indiana,  1904,  p.  135. 
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evening  high  schools  and  the  introduction  of  trade  or  industrial 
work  into  such  schools. 

IV. ^EVENING    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

While  the  first  movement  for  evening  schools  was  undoubtedly 
toward  giving  those  who  lacked  the  rudiments  of  education  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  them,  there  was  very  early  a  tendency  manifested 
in  some  cities  in  the  direction  of  affording  means  of  further  educa- 
tion to  those  who  were  studiously  inclined  and  ambitious  to  improve 
themselves.  The  earliest  indication  of  this  was  in  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati. As  early  as  1828  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  conducted 
lectures  and  classes  in  botany,  chemistry,  mechanics,  geometry,  and 
arithmetic  Apprentices  and  minors,  sons  of  members,  were  entitled 
to  attend  these  classes  on  payment  of  50  cents  per  annum.**  This  was 
not  really  a  high  school,  but  a  school  of  science,  and  w^as  not  entirely 
free,  for  a  small  fee  was  charged  and  the  membership  limited  to 
certain  classes  of  people.  Nevertheless,  it  imdoubtedly  had  a  strong 
influence  on  the  establishment  of  an  evening  high  school. 

In  1841,  and  possibly  earlier,  the  trustees  of  Woodward  College 
and  High  School,  then  a  private  endowed  institution,  conducted  even- 
ing classes  in  the  college  rooms,  in  which  were  taught  "  mercantile 
arithmetic,  bookkeej^ing,  algebra,  geometry,  architectural  drawing, 
plane  trigonometry  with  its  applications,  surveying,  mensuration  of 
planes  and  solids — particularly  of  carpenters',  painters',  masons',  and 
bricklayers'  work,  etc."  These  classes  were  organized  for  young  men 
who  were  at  work  during  the  day.  "  Nearly  80  young  men  are  thus 
accommodated,  and  no  charge  made  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
labor  or  business  during  the  day ;  "  others  paid  tuition  fees.**  These 
classes  were  not  connected  with  the  public  school  system,  but  they 
exerted  a  wider  influence  than  the  classes  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 
The  curriculum  was  not  a  copy  of  that  of  the  day  school,  but  showed 
a  stnmg  tendency  toward  science  and  to  minister  directly  to  the  prac- 
tical needs,  of  the  pujnls  reached.  Tins  '*  college  "  or  academy  was 
in  1851  merged  into  the  public  school  system,  its  endowment  going 
to  sui)port  high  schools  and  itself  becoming  the  Woodward   High 

Sch(M)l. 

These  two  evening  schools  undoubtedly  had  a  strong  influence 
on  the  establishment  of  what  is  almost  certainlv  the  first  free  even- 
ing  high  school  conducted  and  supported  by  public  school  authorities 
in  this  coimtry.  This  was  opened  October,  185G,  in  Cincinnati,  thus 
antedating  the  one  in  New  York  City  by  ten  years.  A  preliminary 
examination  in  elementary  subjects  was  required  and  a  three-year 

a  Charles  Cist :  Cincinnati  in  Igll,  pp.  128.  132. 
h  Ibid.,  pp.  258-259. 
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course  laid  out.  The  first  year  there  were  108  in  attendance,  all  in 
the  lowest  class,  besides  some  others  in  a  preparatory  class.  The 
studies  pursued  in  the  lowest  class  were  algebra,  geometry,  book- 
keeping, drawing  and  design,  and  vocal  music.<» 

In  New  York  City,  Assistant  Superintendent  Jones  recommended 
in  1864  that  an  evening  high  school  l)e  established.  This  was  done 
in  October,  18(56.  This  school  was  the  first  public  high  school  of  any 
kind  in  New  York  City,  the  day  high  schools  not  having  l)een  estab- 
lished until  many  years  after.  Candidates  were  required  to  ])ass  a 
preliminary  examination  in  elementary  subjects.  The  curriculum 
included  English  grammar  and  composition,  reading  and  dechnna- 
tion,  penmanship,  l)ookkeeping,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  and 
trigonometry,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  American 
history  and  political  science,  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing, 
practical  mechanics  and  navigaticm,  l^esides  French,  Spanish,  j;nd 
Gennan,  if  a  sufficient  number  applied.^  This  school  was  successful 
from  its  opening  and  has  had  a  continuous  e.vistiMico.  In  1888  it 
was  removed  to  grammar  school  house  No.  26  on  West  Thirtieth 
street.  In  1877  the  numl)er  examined  for  admittance  was  about 
3,500,  and  the  number  passed  about  1,800.  No  other  evouii'g  liigh 
school  was  opened  until  1887.  Since  that  time  oth(»rs  have  Ix^en  es- 
tablished. In  1900-1901  there  were  six  evening  high  schools  in  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx  and  two  in  Brooklyn,  and  in  1904  there  were 
ten  in  Greater  New  York. 

An  evening  high  school  was  first  opened  in  Chicago  in  1808.  The 
same  year,  the  O'Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute  was  established  in  St. 
Louis.  This  took  the  place  of  an  evening  high  school  and  is  at 
present  classed  as  such,  although  it  was  not  a  duplicate  of  the  day 
high  school,  but  rather  aimed  at  more  practical  training.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Artisans'  Night  School  opened  in  Philadelphia  in 
1869.  Its  aim  was  "  to  supplement  an  elementary  education  by  such 
higher  instruction  as  might  be  of  practical  service  to  the  students  in 
their  various  lines  of  work."  It  included  in  its  curriculum  mechanical 
and  engineering  drawing  and  steam  engineering,  as  well  as  geomeiry, 
physics,  and  chemistry.  Gradually  elective  courses  were  introduced, 
and  in  1898  its  name  w^as  changed  to  the  Evening  High  School.*^ 
Boston  established  an  evening  high  school  in  1870. 

We  see,  then,  that  in  1870  there  were  at  least  five  public  evening 
high  schools,  or  what  may  be  called  such.  In  1903—4^,  according  to 
the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  there 
were  32  cities  in  which  evening  high  schools  were  conducted;  there 
were  59  schools,  426  teachers,  and  the  total  enrollment  was  40,568. 

o  Report  of  the  Board  of  Ecliicatlon  of  Cincinnati,  1856-57,  in».  H,  12. 

6  New  York  Public  School  Report,  1860,  pp.  27,  28. 

0  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Philadelphia,  1904,  pp.  70-73, 
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These  higli  schools  are  not  by  any  means  of  the  same  grade,  the 
variation  being  much  greater  even  than  in  the  day  high  schools. 
They  all  very  nearly  agree,  however,  in  the  ages  of  the  pupils  received, 
the  majority  being  of  high  school  age — between  14  and  20.  Some 
give  very  elementary  work,  while  some  few^  are  real  high  schools, 
recognized  as  being  on  a  par  with  the  day  high  schools  organized  in 
courses  leading  to  a  diploma.  In  the  majority  of  these  schools  theixi 
is  a  distinct  tendency  toward  the  more  useful  subjects,  although  the 
studies  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  day  high  schools  are  not 
neglected. 

v.    TUAOE    AND    TFX'IINICAL    INSTRUCTION    IN    EVENING    SCHOOLS. 

In  some  ways  the  most  significant  movement  in  the  evening  school 
field  is  the  effort  to  minister  more  directly  to  the  material  needs  of 
the  pupils  by  means  of  trade  or  teclmical  instruction.  Probably  the 
first  evening  work  of  this  kind  was  that  in  mechanical  and  architec- 
tural drawing  given  for  the  benefit  of  apprentices  and  others  and 
inaugurated  by  the  various  mechanics'  institutes  and  like  organiza- 
tions. Of  these,  Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia  had  evening 
classes  in  1824,  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  in  Cincinnati  in  1828,  Mary- 
land Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Mechanic  Arts  in  Baltimore  in 
1847,  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in  New  York  City  in  1851).  These 
are  a  few  of  the  more  important  efforts  chiefly  on  the  part  of  labor 
organizations  to  provide  industrial  or  technical  instruction  supple- 
mental to  the  shop  training  of  apprentices. 

It  is  not  certain  when  work  of  a  technical  character  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  evening  schools,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  was 
a  tendency  in  this  direction  in  the  curricula  of  four  of  the  high  schools 
first  established,  namely,  those  in  Cincinnati,  New  York,  St.  Louis, 
and  Philadelphia.  This  is  indicated  in  the  names  of  two  of  them, 
that  of  St.  Louis  being  called  the  O'Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
inclining  toward  sciences  and  technical  work,  and  that  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  Artisans"  Evening  Scho(»l.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  fact 
shows  the  influence  of  the  industrial  elements  in  the  Lancastrian 
schools.  Most  of  these  first  schools  lost  some  of  their  technical  char- 
acter later,  or  rather  the  technical  and  industrial  parts  of  the  curric- 
ulum were  overshadowed  bv  the  traditional  courses  later  introduced. 
This  was  due  in  some  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  in  the 
evening  schools  were,  for  the  most  part,  day  high  school  teachers,  but 
perhaps  more  to  the  fact  that  the  traditional  high  school  course  was 
(!onsidered  the  gateway  to  social  standing  and  culture.  Anything 
else  smacked  of  servilitv,  of  a  lower  social  order. 

111  isTO  Massachusetts  i)asse(l  a  law  compelling  all  towns  of  10,000 
inhabitants  and  over  to  give  free  instruction  in  uiechanical  and  indus- 
trial drawing  to  j^ersons  over  15  years  old  either  in  day  or  evening 
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schools.*»  In  1872  permission  was  given  to  any  city  or  town  to  estab- 
lish and  support  industrial  schools  in  which  instruction  might  be 
given  in  the  arts  and  in  the  various  trades  and  occupations.  Attend- 
ance upon  these  was  not  to  take  the  place  of  the  regular  day  school 
attendance  required  by  law.^  These  two  laws  did  much  to  influence 
the  character  of  the  instruction  in  evening  schools  in  Massachusetts, 
but  it  was  not  until  1898  that  the  permission  given  in  the  law  of  1872 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  any  city.  In  that  year  was  established 
the  Springfield  Evening  School  of  Trades.  "A  few  weeks  after  the 
organization  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  now  known  as  the 
Technical  High  School,  the  school  committee  then  in  power,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Superintendent  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  voted  to 
organize  night  classes  for  giving  instruction  in  certain  mechanical 
trades  for  which  there  was  a  local  demand,  and  for  which  the  new 
high  school  could  furnish  the  necessary  equipment  and  teaching 
force  with  little  additional  expense."  *^  The  object  of  this  school,  as 
stated  in  a  special  report  of  the  school  committee  for  1903,  page  3, 
is  "  mainly  to  give  men  already  employed  in  the  trades,  who  know, 
therefore,  at  least  a  part  of  the  trade  in  which  they  are  employed, 
an  opportunity  to  broaden  their  mechanical  training  and  make  them- 
selves more  efficient  workmen.  It  is  not  the  fimction  of  this  school 
to  train  apprentices,  as  such,  but  to  supplement  the  imperfect  and 
highly  specialized  training  of  modern  shops  by  giving  machine 
hands,  helpers,  and  apprentices,  so  far  as  there  are  any  apprentices, 
an  opportunity  to  gain  practice  in  a  greater  variety  of  work  than 
would  ever  be  open  to  any  one  man  under  the  modern  system  of 
machine  production."  "  The  tuition  in  all  classes  is  free  to  all  per- 
sons over  14  years  of  age  who  are  residents  of  Springfield,  but  a  fee 
of  $5  for  materials  and  other  incidental  expenses  is  charged  each 
member  of  the  classes  in  machine-shop  practice,  in  pattern  making,  in 
plumbing,  and  in  the  laboratory  work  in  electricity."  This  also 
serves  as  a  guaranty  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  enrolled. 
Nonresidents  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  from  $10  to  $15  per  study, 
in  addition  to  the  incidental  fee.  The  studies  pursued  include  mathe- 
matics, mechanical  drawing,  electricity,  plumbing,  pattern  making, 
machine-shop  practice  and  tool  making,  and  woodworking  and 
joinery. 

One  unusual  thing  about  this  school  is  that  it  is  not  called  an 
evening  high  school,  nor  does  it  make  any  pretensions  to  such  a  char- 
acter.   The  pupils  are  older  than  in  the  ordinary  schools,  the  average 

« JWth  Report  of  Mass.  Board  of  Education.  1870,  p.  143. 
6  36th  Report  of  Mass.  Board  of  Education,  1872,  p.  181. 

<^  Letter  of  Charles  F.  Warner  in  Report  of  Mass.  Commission  on  Industrial 
and  Technical  Education,  p.  178. 
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age  in  1902  being  23.7  years,  more  than  half  being  over  21  years  old. 
Candidates  are  not  excluded  on  account  of  lack  of  preparation  in 
elementary  subjects.  So  far  as  can  be  learned,  this  is  the  only  school 
of  its  kind.  It  has  not  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  labor  imions  be- 
cause it  admits  only  those  actually  at  work,  i.  e.,  it  aims  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  those  who  are  at  work  instead  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  workei-s.  The  school  seems  to  be  increasing  in  popularity,  and 
is  doing  splendid  seryice. 

The  idea  of  utilizing  the  equipment  of  mechanic  arts  and  tech- 
nical high  schools  for  eyening  instruction  is  gaining  headw^ay  in  our 
larger  cities.  New  York  City  has  two  such  evening  schools,  and  Chi- 
cago, Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Buifalo,  and  Indianai)olis  are 
each  conducting  a  school  of  a  similar  kind.  These  are  not  so  dis- 
tinctively trade  schools  as  that  in  Springfield,  but  they  give  good 
coiu'ses  in  technical  and  industrial  subjects.  Philadelphia  is  about 
to  open  an  evening  trade  school  for  those*  employed  during  the  day. 
The  thirteen  courses  already  decided  upon  are:  Printing,  house  and 
sign  painting,  pattern  making,  carpentry,  electrical  ccmstruction, 
machine  drawing,  architectural  drawing,  plumbing,  plastering,  brick- 
laying, steam  fitting,  sheet-metal  w^ork,  and  blacksmithing.  Require- 
ments for  admission  are  to  be  about  the  same  as  for  entrance  to  the 
high  school.  The  two  schools  conducted  in  New  York  City  are  the 
Trade  School  in  I^ong  Island  City  and  the  Technical  and  Trade 
School  in  Brooklyn.  Admission  to  these  classes  is  restricted  to  those 
who  are  not  in  attendance  at  a  day  school  and  who  are  employed 
during  the  day  in  some  regular  occupation.  Candidates  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  graduates  of  an  elementary  school.  The  sessions  are 
from  7.30  to  9.30,  four  evenings  a  week. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  Brooklyn  Evening  Technical  and  Trade 
School  are  as  follows:  Carpentry  and  joinery,  cabinetmaking,  pat- 
tern making,  blacksmithing  and  tinsmithing,  plumbing,  machine- 
shop  work,  printing  and  typesetting,  mechanical  drawing,  machine 
design,  electrical  and  steam  engineering,  eh^ctric  wiring  and  installa- 
tion, industrial  chemistry,  applied  physics,  bookbinding,  advanced 
dressmaking,  millinery,  and  domestic  science.  The  school  in  Long 
Island  City  does  not  oifer  so  many  courses,  but  is  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  the  evening  high  school. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  popularity  of  these  sc*hools.  They 
are  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  interest  manifested  is  very  great. 
Here  the  pupil  is  able  to  obtain  something  tangible  in  the  way  of 
assistance  in  his  particular  occupation.  The  help  received  represents 
increase  in  wages  and  higher  position.  The  pupil  is  able  to  secure  a 
general  knowledge  of  plumbing,  for  instance,  which  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  obtain  as  a  plumber's  helper. 
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These  schools  have  not  been  in  operation  long  enongh  to  judge  of 
their  ultimate  success,  but  they  have  already  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  not  only  is  there  gi'eat  need  for  such  schools,  but  that  many  are 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered.  The  aim 
of  these  schools  is  to  make  better  workmen,  and  little  attempt  is  made 
to  secure  general  training.  Whether  the  latter  can  be  effected  in  con- 
nection with  the  special  work,  or  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  attempt 
such  a  combination,  can  be  determined  only  by  actual  experiment. 

VI.    CONDITIONS  PREJUDICIAL  TO  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  EVENING  8CH(X)I^. 

Hours  of  instruction. — The  amount  of  time  given  to  instruction  in 
the  evening  schools  is,  of  course,  not  comparable  to  that  in  the  day 
schools.  The  usual  time  is  2  hours  per  evening  for  4  evenings  a 
week,  and  20  weeks  a  year,  making  a  total  of  100  hours  altogether. 
The  variability  is  very  gi'eat,  however.  In  a  few  schools  the  evening 
session  is  only  IJ  hours  long.  The  number  of  evenings  per  week 
varies  from  2  to  5,  while  the  number  of  weeks  per  year  varies  from 
10  or  less  to  32  or  even  somewhat  more.  So  that  in  total  available 
hours  of  work  the  range  is  from  alx)ut  25  or  30  per  year  to  250  or 
275.  Compare  this  with  the  000  to  1,200  or  more  houi-s  in  our  day 
schools  and  the  maximum  amount  of  training  received  in  the  evening 
schools  seems  small,  indeed.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  pupil  in  the 
evening  school  has  practically  no  time  to  study  outside  of  school 
hours,  that  he  comes  to  his  work  tired  and  often  apathetic,  and  wo 
begin  to  realize  how  meager  are  the  educational  opportunities  for  our 
young  people  who  are  at  work. 

Attendanre, — Our  evening  schools  have  many  difficulties  which 
hinder  effective  work.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  is  irregular 
attendance.  The  per  cent  of  attendance  on  the  total  enrollment  is 
very  low,  ranging  from  about  20  to  00  or  a  little  over.  At  best,  the 
attendance  in  evening  schools  can  never  be  as  good  as  that  of  day 
schools.  The  Ijoy  or  girl  at  work  is  often  too  tired  to  attend ;  often, 
at  busy  seasons,  they  are  compelled  to  work  overtime  and  are  thus 
kept  away.  The  attraction  of  parties,  theatei's,  and  lectures  is  very 
often  sufficient  reason  for  nonattendance.  The  main  business  of  the 
pupil  is  his  occupation ;  the  school  is  an  extra  and  does  not  absorb  his 
interest  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  the  case  with  the  pupil  in  the  day 
school.  Various  methods  have  been  employed  to  counteract  this 
irregidarity.  One  that  is  often  tried  and  has  been  very  successful  is 
that  of  charging  a  nominal  tuition  fee,  $1  or  more  a  term.  This 
is  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  term  in  case  of  a  certain  per  cent  of 
attendance.  In  Wurttemberg  and  Saxony  no  trouble  of  this  kind  is 
experienced,  for  not  only  the  enrollment,  but  the  attendance  as  well, 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  police  and  are  carefully  enforced.  In  Eng- 
916—07 7 
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land,  where  attendance  is  voluntary,  the  same  trouble  is  ex|)erienced 
as  with  us.  It  seems  that  the  only  solution  for  this  difficulty  w411  be 
in  making  the  evening  work  so  practical,  so  vital  to  the  interest-s  of 
the  pupils,  that  it  wdll  compel  attendance.  No  system  of  compulsory 
attendance  can  possibly  have  as  much  influence  as  the  proper  adapta- 
tion of  the  work  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

I'eachers, — Another  difficulty  is  the  want  of  proper  teachers.  At 
first  it  was  considered  that  anyone  could  teach  in  the  evening  school. 
As  a  consecpience,  clerks,  young  lawyers,  students,  and  others  were 
employed.  Experience  has  shown  that  evening  school  work  requires 
the  very  best  teachers.  Many  who  are  successful  in  day  school  work 
are  totally  incapable  of  interesting  the  pupils  in  the  evening  schools. 
The  two  situations  are  not  at  all  the  same.  The  majority  of  evening 
school  teachers  at  present  are  teachers  in  the  day  schools,  and  will 
continue  to  l^e  such  for  some  time  to  come.  There  is,  however,  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  specially  trained  teachers  for  this  work.  Not  only 
are  the  best  of  the  day  teachers  demanded,  but  even  these  are  not 
sufficient.  The  teacher  of  the  coming  evening  school  must  be  one  who 
has  made  in  his  own  life  a  practical  application  of  what  he  teaches, 
and  who  can  make  his  pupils  see  that  application.  Abstract  work  is 
giving  way  to  concrete  applications.  The  pupils  who  attend  these 
schools  have  their  dominant  interest  in  concrete  realities,  and  the 
teacher  must, be  able  to  show  the  application  of  the  abstract  principle 
to  the  everyday  work  of  the  pupil. 


■\ 


VII.    CLASSES   OF   Pl'PILS. 


There  are  several  more  or  less  distinct  classes  of  pupils  in  the  pub- 
lic evening  schools  as  at  present  constituted,  as  follows: 

I.  Those  who  are  deficient  in  the  rudiments,  or  who  have  not  had 
an  educational  equivalent  to  that  of  our  elementary  schools.  The 
great  majority  of  the  pupils  are  of  this  class,  j)r()bably  fully  85  per 
cent  of  the  total  number.  In  the  philanthropic  period,  the  evening 
school  movement  was  entirelv  concerned  with  these.  When  we  come 
to  examine  this  class,  however,  we  find  it  by  no  means  homogeneous. 
It  is  composted  of  native  Americans  and  of  foreigners,  and  the  needs 
of  these  are  not  alwavs  the  same. 

xVmong  the  native  Americans  there  are  (1)  those  who  are  below 
the  average  in  intellectual  al)ility,  those  who  were  dull  in  school,  who 
fell  l)ehind  and  dropped  out,  and  (*2)  those  of  average  intelligence 
who  were  compelle<l  on  account  of  poverty  to  leave  school  and  help 
in  the  support  of  the  home.  Among  these  may  also  1h»  classed  the 
"  misfits,"  who  for  various  reasons,  on  account  of  poor  teachers  or 
lack  of  sympathy,  etc.,  left  school  early.  The  former  class  will  not 
attend  the  evening  school  to  any  great  extent  except  on  compulsion, 
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the  latter  are  more  ambitious  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities oifered. 

Among  the  foreigners  two  classes  are  very  distinctly  marked  off — 
the  illiterates,  who  not  only  do  not  know  English,  but  have  had  prac- 
tically no  education  at  all,  and  those  who  are  more  or  less  educated. 
Many  of  the  latter  have  received  a  lil>eral  education  in  their  own 
country,  but  on  account  of  inability  to  speak  and  write  P2nglish  are 
at  a  great  disadvantage.  P^or  these  the  evening  schools  are  not  only 
a  means  to  a  respectable  livelihood,  but,  what  is  most  important,  a 
means  to  an  understanding  of  our  customs  and  of  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship; in  other  words,  a  means  of  readjustment  to  new  conditions. 
The  ])er  cent  of  foreigners  in  our  evening  schools  varies  greatly. 
According  to  the  lieport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  10()4 
(p.  1306),  the  per  cent  of  foreign-lK)rn  pupils  in  the  evening  schools 
of  four  cities  is:  Chicago,  01.3;  New  York,  30.2;  Philadelphia,  '28.4; 
Jei*sey  City,  2G.8.  In  addition  to  this,  the  number  born  here  but  of 
foreign-born  parents  would  swell  the  total  i)er  cent  of  those  who  could 
be  classed  as  foreigners.  In  Chicago  the  foreign-born  pupils  and 
those  of  foreign-born  parents  are  about  83  per  cent  of  the  total 
enrollment. 

II.  The  stH'ond  main  class  found  in  our  evening  schools  is  made  up 
of  those  young  people  who  have  passed  through  the  elementary  grades, 
and  some  even  partly  through  the  high  school,  and  who  w-ish  to  con- 
tinue their  education.  The  foreign  element  in  this  class  is  not  so 
large.  For  these  the  evening  high  school  was  established  and  has 
proved  very  satisfairtory.  The  young  people  in  these  schools  are 
above  the  average  in  intelligence.  They  represent  the  brighter  ele- 
ment of  those  who  drop  out  of  the  day  school ;  they  are  ambitious  and 
eager  for  further  work;  they  are  future  leaders  and  will  well  repay 
any  effort  to  train  them.  Here  is  to  be  the  great  work  of  our  evening 
schools  for  the  future. 

The  needs  of  this  class  are  as  varied  as  their  occupations.  Some 
look  forward  to  college  or  university  work,  and  for  such  a  dupli- 
cation of  the  cours(»s  of  the  day  high  school  is  given.  There  is  a 
larger  part,  howt^ver,  who  do  not  wish  this,  but  desire  to  j)repare 
themselves  for  higher  positions,  for  greater  eHiciency  in  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  they  are  engaged.  From  these*  there  has  come  an 
increasing  demand  for  technical  and  trade  work,  and  it  is  very  largely 
this  class  which  is  found  in  our  few  evening  trade  and  technical 
high  sirhools. 

III.  There  is  a  third  class,  not  entirelv  distinct  from  the  second, 
consisting  of  men  in  business  who  Avish  help  along  special  lines. 
These  are  the  men  who  make  up  a  considerable  part  of  the  pupils  in 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  classes.     As  yet  there  are  very 
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few  ill  the  public  evening  schools,  except  such  schools  as  the  Evening 
School  of  Trades,  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

IV.  Finally,  there  is  a  general  class,  including  many  of  the  others 
mentioned,  but  whose  need  is  more  general.  They  are  "  clubable  " 
men  and  women  who  lack  opportunities  for  helpful  social  intercourse. 
For  these  the  public  lecture  courses,  recreation  centers,  etc.,  which  are 
found  in  increasing  numbers  in  our  larger  cities,  are  the  chief  means 
of  help. 

VHI.    PROSPECTIVE   l>EVErX)PMENT. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  properly  the  influence  of  the  public 
evening  schools,  or  even  to  predict  the  sco^w  of  their  future  useful- 
ness. As  first  organized,  they  were  attempts  to  give  the  Ix^nefits  of 
the  day  scthools  to  those  unfortunates  who  had  not  l)een  able  to  ob- 
tain  an  elementary  education.  They  are  now  showing  signs  of  better 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  classes  which  they  are  de- 
signed to  reach.  The  close  adaptation  (o  the  needs  of  a  locality, 
shown  in  the  (lerman  Fortbildungsschulen,  we  are  iK^ginning  to  see 
in  our  own  evening  schools.  The  movement  once  begun  is  sure  to 
spread  and  take  firm  hold  of  our  educational  system.  As  we  have 
seen  in  a  previous  section  of  this  work,  their  quantitative  influence  is 
still  very  slight.  The  great  mass,  not  only  of  the  illiterate,  but  also 
of  the  young  working  men  and  women  who  desire  help  in  further 
work,  is  still  scarcely  touched.  Only  in  a  comparatively  few  cities 
are  the  facilities  at  all  adequate.  Could  we  obtain  data  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  we  would  see  how  poor  a  showing  we 
would  make  in  this  direction  when  compared  with  Germany  and 
England. 

The  need  for  such  work  is  just  beginning  to  Ixj  felt,  the  problem 
has  just  presented  itself.  Our  cities  have  grown  so  rapidly  that  it 
has  been  almost  impossible  to  keep  up  with  the  educational  needs  of 
pupils  in  the  day  schools,  and  very  little  attention  has  been  given 
in  the  country  as  a  whole  to  other  fields  of  efl'ort.  The  educational 
horizon  is,  however,  steadily  enlarging,  and  (educators  as  well  as  busi- 
ness men  and  working  men  are  beginning  to  see  that  a  system  of 
education  which  provides  opportunities  for  a  limited  class  after  the 
age  of  14  is  not  only  narrow  and  iiiade(iuate,  but  inimical  to  the 
ideals  of  democracy.  People  are  lx»ginning  to  feel  tliat,  if  public 
high  schools  are  supported  by  taxation,  if  opportunity  for  a  certain 
kind  of  training  is  given  to  a  small  per  cent  of  young  people  at  pub- 
lic expense,  ecpial  opportunity  should  be  given  to  those  who  are  not 
rible  to  take  advantage  of  the  day  school,  and  this  also  at  public 
expense.  It  is  s<mmi  to  be  slicker  waste  to  aUow  such  expensive  plants 
as  our  school  buildings  to  remain  inactive  and  unustMl  a  large  part  of 
the  available  time.  They  are  paid  for  by  the  public  funds,  and  the 
public  is  entitled  to  the  maximum  amount  of  good  from  them. 
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Tliese  considerations  aro  gradually  boconiin|2:  more  and  more  prom- 
inent, and  will  inevitably  result  in  a  lar|!:e  increase*  in  the  numlH»r  and 
efficiency  of  the  evening  schools.  Although  these  schools  are,  as  yet, 
inadequate  and  ill  adapted  to  the  needs  of  (he  pupils,  they  are  at 
least  fully  established  as  an  integral  part  of  our  educational  system. 
It  remains  to  ]w  determined  what  their  scope  shall  l)e,  and  how  far 
they  can  profitably  1k»  utilized  in  the  education  and  training  of  the 
''  out -of -school." 

B.  YOTTN(}    MILVS    AND    YOUNO    WOMKXS    CIIUISTIAX    ASSOl^IATIOX 

CLASSKS. 

Tlic  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  stands,  according  to  its 
declannl  purpose,  for  the  all-round  development  of  the  individual: 
the  three  sides  of  its  emblem,  the  triangle,  symlK)lize  the  physical, 
the  mental,  and  the  moral  life  which  are  to  lie  developed  side  by 
side.  Although  l)eginning  in  this  country  in  1851,  it  is  distinctly  a 
movement  of  the  last  quarter  century.  At  first  its  conception  of  serv- 
ice to  young  men  was  comparatively  narrow.  Its  purpos4»s  were 
two — first,  to  aiford  an  opportunity  for  Christian  work  to  Christian 
young  men,  and,  stvond,  to  convert  men  to  Christianity.  All  its 
efforts,  educational  and  other,  were  directed  to  this  end.  The  atti- 
tude for  a  considerable  period  was,  in  the  words  of  President  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  '*  We  do  not  really  help  you  intellectually  (and  physic- 
ally) l)ecause  your  need  and  our  Christianity  compel  us  to  do  it,  but 
Iwcause  we  hope  that  by  doing  this  we  may  make  a  Christian  out  of 
you."  Gradually  this  view  of  Christian  s(»rvicv  has  been  changed, 
and  now  there  is  S(hmi  its  true  spirit,  which  says,  "  We  are  glad  to 
extend  this  service  to  you,  and  would  also  like  to  help  you  spiritually 
if  we  can."" 

One  of  the  strongest  features  about  the  educational  work  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  that  it  is  conceivcnl  broadly. 
Class  work,  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  literary  societies,  and  other 
so<nal  gatherings  are  conductecl  side  by  si<le.  in  addition  to  the  gym- 
nasiums with  their  expert  physical  directors.  As  now  conclucted,  they 
contain  the  Ix^st  features  of  young  men's  clubs,  but  are  con<lucted  on 
a  high  plane  and  among  surroundings  cah'ulated  to  elevate  the 
moral  tone.  From  the  first  educational  features  were  prominent,  but 
there  were  very  few  (»vening  class(^s.  For  some  time  (ir(M»k  was  the 
most  popular  subject  stu(lie<l,  showing  the  character  of  th(»  young 
men  who  attencled.  The  educational  features  receivcnl  little  en<*our- 
agement  until  the  conventions  of  1SS7  to  ISDl.  From  that  tiui<»  the 
advance  has  In^en  very  raj>id,  especially  along  the  line  of  evening 
classes.     Bound  bv  no  tra<litions  of  educational  rolicv  and  a<*tuated 
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only  by  the  desii'o  to  be  of  service,  the  association  has  responded  to 
the  needs  of  young  men  to  an  unusual  degree.  The  history  of  this 
movement  is  given  in  detail  in  the  volume  entitled  "  Jubilee  of  Work 
for  Young  Men  in  North  America,  1901.'" 

Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  number  enrolled  in  class  work  may 
be  obtained  from  considering  that  in  1801  there  were  in  all  North 
America  between  10,000  and  12,000  students  enrolled;  in  1900  there 
w^ero  20,900,  and  in  1905  there  were  33,520.  In  addition  to  these 
there  were  manv  in  attendance  at  various  educational  clubs  and  liter- 
ary  societies  and  many  more  w^ho  used  the  libraries  and  reading 
rooms. 

The  development  in  the  kind  and  numl:HU'  of  subjects  taught  is  one 
of  the  Ijest  indications  of  the  wav  in  which  the  educational  work  of 
the  association  has  adapted  itself  to  meet  the  needs  of  young  men. 
In  1800  the  main  subjects  taught  in  the  few  classes  then  conducted 
were  nuisic  and  Greek.  A  little  later  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  book- 
keeping were  introduced.  In  1905  there  were  20  subjects  in  which 
regular  examinations  were  given,  and  many  more  in  which  examina- 
tions were  not  given.  In  the  West  Side  branch  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  of  New  York  City,  where  perhaps  the  greatest 
development  along  this  line  has  been  attained,  there  were  in  the  sea- 
son of  1905-0,  03  different  courses  given.  The  general  scope  and 
variety  of  these  can  be  seen  from  the  following  list,  wliich  includes 
38  different  subjects: 

ART   AND   INDUSTRY. 

1.  Architectural  drafting. 

2.  Applie<l  electricity. 
Interior  decoratinjj:  and  furriishinj;: 


3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 
8. 


I.  Color  and  form  harmony. 
II.  Period  decoration. 
III.  Drawinj;  and  design. 
Automobile  school: 

I.  General  le<*tures. 
II.  Garago  lal)oratory  work. 
III.  Road  work. 


9.  Machine  design. 

10.  Mechanical  drawing  I. 

11.  Mechanical  drawing  II. 

12.  Plan  reading  and  estimating. 

13.  Printing  and  publishing. 

14.  St<^am  engineering  I. 

15.  Steam  engineering  II. 

16.  Structural  engineering  I. 

17.  Structural  engineering  II. 


HrsiNKSS,  COMMERCE,   AND    FINANCE. 


18.  Commercial  arithmetic  III. 

19.  Corresi)ondence. 

20.  Penmanshij). 

21.  Spelling. 

22.  Klementary  bookket^i)ing  I. 

23.  Bookkeeping  II. 

24.  M<m1('1  othce  bovs. 

25.  Stcnograpliy  I. 
2(3.  Stenography  II. 

27.  Stenography  III. 

28.  TyiH'writiiig  I. 

29.  Typewriting  II. 
Ailvanecd  iMininesM  cconomv: 

30.  I.  P^xecutive  prol)lems. 


Advance<l    bu.*<iness    economy — con- 
tinue* 1. 

31.  II.  Modern  otlice  i)ractice. 

32.  III.  Retail  store  management. 

33.  Business  law. 
Insurance: 

34.  I.  Life. 

35.  II.  Accident,  casualty,  credit. 
3(5.  Investments: 

37.  I.  Real  estate  problems. 

38.  II.   Real    estate    nKnlern   otficf 

practice. 

39.  III.  Real  estate  law. 
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LAXr.CAOE. 


40.  Composition. 

41.  English  I. 

42.  English  II. 

43.  French  I. 

44.  French  II. 

46.  French   III,    for    artist««,    nuisirianR, 
etc. 


4().  German  I. 

47.  German  II. 

48.  (ierman  III,  for  physicianH,  artists, 

nmsicianH,  etc. 

49.  Italian  for  artist^,  mnsi<;ian8,  etc. 
5().  8{>aniHh  I. 

Spanish  II. 


MATHEMATU-S. 


51.  Arithmetic  I. 

52.  Arithmetii^  11. 

53.  Algebra  I. 

54.  Algebra  II. 

55.  Analytical  geometry. 


5().  Calciihis. 

57.  De8<Tiptive  geometry. 

58.  Geometry  I. 

59.  Geometry  II. 
00.  Trigonometry. 


61.  First  aid  to  the  injure<l. 

62.  Orchestra. 


MUSIC    AND    MI8<'ELLA.\KOl'8. 


63.  Violin. 


F'rom  these  subjects  it  will  he  seen  that  the  educational  work  reaches 
out  in  many  different  directions  where  heretofore  the  only  training 
one  could  obtain  was  in  the  office  or  the  shop  in  the  midst  of  active 
work. 

The  subjects  pursued  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
clas.ses  are  groui>ed  under  six  heads:  (1)  Commercial,  including 
arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  stenograpliy,  typewriting,  business  law,  etc.; 
(2)  political,  including  civil  government,  social  economics,  history, 
etc.;  (3)  industrial,  including  such  subjects  as  drawing,  carpentry, 
etc.;  (4)  scientific,  including  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  chemistry, 
etc.;  (»5)  language  and  miscellaneous,  including  English,  (Jerman, 
French,  etc.,  and  nmsic,  first  aid  to  the  injured,  etc.;  (0)  special 
schools,  such  as  law,  art,  automobile,  etc.  In  addition  to  these  there 
is  the  boys'  department,  which  offers  various  special  courses  to  em- 
ployed boys.  While  many  boys  are  in  the  regular  classes,  there  is  a 
distinct  need  for  such  work.     This  department  is  growing  rapidly.** 

The  percentages  of  enrollment  in  the  different  groups  of  studies  for 
the  years  11)00,  UW^,  and  11)05  are  here  given: 


1 .  Commercial  subjectM 

2.  Political  Hubjects 

3.  Industrial  subjects 

4.  Scientific  subjects 

5.  T^anguage  subjects 

6.  Boys'  de^rtmcnt 

7.  Bpeclal— law,  art,  aut(»m(»bilinK'.  etc 


.  I'er  cent 

of  enrollment. 

I'XH).    ' 

1W3.        lyOT). 

4\> 
•2  , 

7 

3 

4(J              3«) 
2                2 
17              IG 
10  1            10 
21               20 
4  1              9 

«  Annual  Uoport  of  tlu'  KdiicMtional  Doimrtniont.  lIHir*,  pp.  r»2,  .>l. 
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One  feature  of  the  association  work  shows  how  readily  it  adapts 
itself  to  the  needs  of  men.  In  several  associations,  systematic  instruc- 
tion has  been  organized  in  the  daytime  for  men  and  boys  who  work  at 
night,  or  who  for  any  other  reason  can  best  attend  day  classes.  These 
include  studies  in  commercial,  industrial,  technical,  language,  and 
college  preparatory  subjects.     The  work  is  largely  individual." 

The  educational  activities  are  in  the  hands  of  the  educational 
director  when  there  is  a  director,  otherwise  the  general  secretar^'^  has 
charge.  The  associations  are  more  and  more  feeling  the  need  of  an 
experienced  head  to  their  educational  work,  and  practically  all  who 
are  doing  much  along  this  line  have  educational  directors.  The 
director  is  responsible  either  to  the  educational  committee  of  the  local 
association,  or  to  the  conmiittee  of  management  as  a  whole,  of  which 
the  educational  committee  is  a  part.  Each  association  is  free  to 
direct  its  own  classes  as  it  thinks  best. 

The  most  powerful  factor  in  directing  and  unifying  the  educational 
activities  of  the  various  associations  is  the  educational  department 
of  the  international  committee.  This  occupies  only  an  advisory 
relation,  but  has  proved  itself  of  great  value  in  strengthening  the 
work.  This  educational  department  employs  an  expert  as  secretary, 
who  gives  his  whole  time  to  the  study  of  the  educational  activities 
and  to  visiting  the  associations.  Every  year  the  international  com- 
mittee publishes  a  carefully  prepared  prospectus  of  all  courses  of 
study,  together  with  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  improvement.  In 
this  way  the  eiforts  are  unified,  growth  is  promoted,  weak  associations 
are  encouraged,  and  the  whole  work  strengthened.^ 

Another  agency  that  strengthens  and  unifies  the  work  is  the  system 
of  international  examinations.  These  were  conducted  in  1905  in 
26  subjects.  The  (juestions  are  carefully  prepared  by  a  board  of  ex- 
aminers composed  of  men  eminent  in  their  specialties,  and  are  given 
to  the  students  under  very  strict  regulations.  The  international 
examiners  also  look  over  and  pass  upon  all  papers.  There  can  be 
no  question  but  that  the  students  passed  in  these  examinations  are  as 
well  ])repare(l  in  the  particular  subjects  as  the  majority  of  s-tudents 
in  universities  who  pursue  the  same  subjects.  This  is  shown  in  the 
increasing  recognition  of  the  international  certificates  at  their  face 
value  by  the  different  colleges  and  universities.  In  1808,  12  colleges 
and  universities  accepted  tlien*  certificates:  in  1001  the  number  had 
increased  to  110,  including  many  of  the  strongest  institutions  in  the 
countrv.^ 

In  1000  the  total  enrolhnent  in  all  classes  was  J^0,4*24,  and  the  num- 
l)er  of  international  certificates  won  was  1,408;  in  1005  the  total  enroll- 
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ment  was  43,664,  the  lUinilHT  of  certificates  being  1,4G^."  Tlie  de- 
crease in  the  iuiml)er  of  certificates  has  resuhed  partly  from  an 
increase  in  the  strictness  with  which  the  papers  are  marked  and 
partly  from  the  introduction  of  many  subjects  in  which  as  yet  no 
international  examinations  are  given. 

Teacher}^, — The  teacliers  employed  are  usually  strong?.  In  the 
smaller  associations  very  often  the  ability  of  the  teaching  force  is 
not  what  it  should  he  to  do  effective  worii,  but  in  tiie  larger  cities 
experts  are  obtained  as  far  as  possible,  and  care  is  exercised  to 
secure  those  men  who  are  vitally  interested  in  young  men  in  order 
that  their  example  may  be  an  inspiration  to  the  students. 

Fees. — All  students  are  i^equired  to  join  the  association,  and  in 
addition  pay  a  small  fee  for  class  work.  This  varies  in  amount 
according  to  the  subject,  in  some  subjects  being  as  high  as  $45  for  a 
six  months'  coui^se.  The  usual  fee  is  from  $2  to  $4  for  a  three  months' 
course. 

Ages  of  students, — The  ages  of  students  range  from  12  to  50  or  60. 
The  average  age  is  from  22  to  25  years,  and  the  median  age  from  21 
to  22  years.  The  students  in  these  classes  are  somewhat  older  and 
more  mature  than  those  in  the  j)ublic  evening  schools,  a  large  per  cent 
of  them  Ixiing  over  20  years  old. 

Classes  of  men  reached. — The  classes  from  which  the  men  come  are 
perhaps  best  shown  by  the  occupations  represented.  The  per  cent 
from  the  different  classes  of  (xjcupations  for  the  years  1900  and  1005 
are  here  given :  ^ 


Office  men 

StudentA  and  profc^ionul  ir.eii 

CIurkR  and  Ralesmen 

Mechanics 

General  tradeHmen 


hK)0. 

20 
'.» 
24 
21 
•23 

I'ur. 

19 

(*> 

2-1 

2fi 

25 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  11K)5  over  half  the  men  are  artisans, 
mechanics,  and  general  tradesmen,  4^^  per  cent  are  of  the  office  and 
clerical  class,  and  only  (>  per  cent  are  students.  Nearly  200  different 
occupations  are  represented.  This  shows  how  extensive  is  the  inllu- 
ence  of  such  work.  Many  college  graduates  are  numbered  amcmg 
the  students,  seeking  special  help  along  lines  of  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged. 

With  all  the  numy  desirable  features  which  the  Young  Men's 
Cliristian  Association  educational  work  has,  it  reaches  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  men  who  need  such  work.  On  j)age  27,  where  the  table 
showing  the  proportion  of  young  j)ersons  in  Young  Men's  Christian 

oAnuual  KeiK)r(s  (»f  the  KilucatioMjiI  Depjirtinont,  ItKU,  p.  (M»;  lOiT),  p.  ;"»:;. 
fr  Annual  Reiwrts  of  the  Educational  Dopartniout,  IIK)!,  j).  7;  1IK)5,  p.  2U. 
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Association  classes  is  given,  we  see  what  a  small  relative  number  is 
reached.  Many  of  those  whom  it  does  reach  receive  great  help,  but 
by  the  very  conditions  under  which  such  work  is  given  it  can  not 
reach  great  numbers  of  men.  Mr.  Harrison  S.  Colburn,  for  many 
years  the  educational  director  of  the  We.st  Side  Branch  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  New  York  City,  in  an  unpublished 
article  on  ''  Evening  Schools,"  says  (p.  48)  : 

It  must  be  frankly  admitted  tliat  as  long  as  the  meml>ershii)  in  the  educational 
classes  conducted  by  the  association  is  limited  to  members  of  tlie  organization, 
and  so  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  hold  a  .$.")  annual  ticlvet,  l)esides  paying  for  a 
class  ticlvet  (ranging  anywhere  from  ^2S)()  to  $5  or  even  $10  extra,  not  counting 
the  cost  of  class  books,  which  mast  Ik?  purchased  by  the  men  individually),  it 
can  not  be  said  that  the  educational  work  of  this  institution  is  sc»eking  the 
masses  of  the  iwor,  for  they  can  not  afford  to  pay  so  much  for  it.  The  asso- 
ciation undoubtetily  api)eals  to  a  class  of  more  or  less  successful  young  men 
who  wish  to  improve  their  condition  by  study  along  s[)ecific  lines.  So  it  is 
natural  that  tlie  men  who  make  a  financial  outlay  at  the  lieginuing  of  the  term 
are  not  likely  to  drop  out  when  the  work  begins  to  stiffen. 

In  other  words,  it  is  reaching  a  part  of  the  class  of  leaders.  In 
doing  this  it  is  rendering  valuable  service,  but  its  courses  are  of  little 
aid  to  the  very  poor. 

YOl'XO   women's   christian   ASaOCIATTON   CLASSES. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  was  founded  on  the 
same  broad  lines  as  the  association  for  young  men.  Its  object  is  *'  to 
promote  the  temporal,  social,  mental,  moral,  and  religious  welfare  of 
young  women,  particularly  of  thos(^.  depemlent  upon  their  own  exer- 
tion for  support.'"  Since  the  charact(»r  of  the  work  of  the  associations 
for  young  men  and  young  women  is  dependent  upon  their  existing 
ne(»ds,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  activities  of  the  two  associaticms  should 
not  be  exact Iv  the  same.  The  needs  of  younir  women  in  our  cities  are, 
in  a  sense,  more  varied  than  those  of  vounji:  men.  There  are  the  same 
general  divisions  of  the  work  as  seen  in  the  Young  Men's  Association, 
including  the  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  the  gymnasiums,  the  social 
clubs,  th(»  l^ible  classes,  and  the  classes  for  instruction  in  various  sub- 
jects. These  latter  are  divided  into  three  departments — the  educa- 
tional classes,  classes  in  domestic  science,  and  classes  in  domestic  art. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Young  Women's  Association  is  not 
nearly  so  well  organized  or  so  unilied  as  that  of  the  young  men,  and 
no  data  for  the  country  as  a  whole  were  obtainable;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  do  any  more  than  describe  it  in  a  general  way.  The  principal  edu- 
cational classes  of  the  larger  associations  include  those  in  type- 
writing and  stenogi-aphy,  with  English,  commercial  arithmetic,  (ler- 
man  and  French,  and  <lomestic  science  and  art.  Under  the  latter  head 
are  included  domestic  service,  dressmaking,  millinery,  sewing,  cooking. 
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embroidery,  etc.  Comparatively  little  instruction  is  ^iven  in  the  regu- 
lar high  school  subjects.  The  main  eflFort  is  to  help  women  who  are 
self-supporting  to  become  more  efficient  and  to  put  \vithin  the  reach 
of  those  who  are  not  self-supporting  the  training  which  will  enable 
them  to  become  so. 

As  a  result,  many  day  classes  are  necessary.  It  may  even  l>e  said 
that  the  principal  work  is  done  during  the  day.  Adecjuate  training 
in  typewTiting  and  stenography  can  hardly  Ik*  obtained  by  a  couple 
of  hours'  work  a  week,  and  evening  classes  in  such  branches  are  not 
encouraged.  It  was  not  possible  to  secure  data  for  the  evening  classes 
separate  from  those  for  the  day  classes,  but  from  the  comparative 
numbers  in  a  few  of  the  associations  it  would  seem  that  there  are  con- 
siderably moi*e  enrolled  in  the  day  than  in  the  evening. 

Applicants  for  these  classes  are  not  required  to  join  the  associa- 
tion. The  tuition  fee  in  the  evening  classes  varies  from  as  low  as  $1 
or  $2  jx?!r  term  to  $18  or  $20,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  subject 
and  the  number  of  hours  given. 

The  work  done  by  the  association  at  7  East  Fifteenth  street  and 
at  the  Harlem  branch  in  New  York  City,  is  of  an  unusually  high 
order,  especially  in  the  day  classes.  The  Boston  associations  are  also 
very  strong.  It  seems  probable  that  the  character  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  larger  associations  is  fully  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  As  yet,  the  educational  depart- 
ment has  not  been  developed  generally,  and  does  not  reach  as  large 
a  number  as  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Organized  ef- 
fort is  now  l)eing  made,  however,  and  with  the  more  centralized 
administration  made  j)ossible  by  the  new  National  Board  of  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations,  this  work  will  be  greatly  unified 
and  strengthened. 

C.  COKUKSPONDKNCK  SCHOOLS. 

Definite  attempts  at  instruction  l)v  correspondence  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  date.  There  luive  been  and  are  still  manv  doubts  in 
regard  to  the  wisdom  and  value  of  such  work,  but  at  present  it  has 
attained  such  proportions  that  it  nuist  be  recognized  as  an  (ulucational 
factor  of  considerable  importance.  In  this  (country  the  Chautau<]ua 
Assembly  inaugurated  the  first  general  movement  of  this  kind.  This 
l)ecame  very  popular  and  was  a  source  of  inspiration  and  help  to 
great  numbers.  As  a  financial  venture  it  was  not  successful,  and  in 
1900  the  correspondence  school  was  eliminated.  Several  colleges 
and  universities  have  conducted  correspondence  courses,  but  most  of 
them  have  found  instruction  bv  this  nietluxl  unsatisfactorv  and  un- 
profitable  and  have  discontinued  it.  Chicago  University  ahme  of 
the  larger  instituticms  still  continues  the  system  and  wiih  a  large 
degi'ee  of  success. 
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Ill  addition  to  the  correspondence  school  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, which  is  nndonbtedly  the  strongest  in  many  particuhirs,  there  is 
the  institution  known  as  the  Tnteniational  Correspondence  Schools,  at 
Scranton,  Pa.,  which  is  the  largest.  Other  schools  are  conducted  by 
Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex. ;  State  Normal  Training  School,  Wil- 
limantic.  Conn.;  American  School  of  Correspondence,  Boston;  Ameri- 
can School  of  Textiles,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  the  Electrical  Engi- 
neers' Institute,  New  York. 

The  range  of  subjects  is  limited  only  by  the  demands  of  the  stu- 
dents and  thus  includes  all  branches  of  instruction.  It  appeals  WMth 
particular  force,  however,  to  mechanics  and  aj>prentices  who  are  not 
within  the  reach  of  an  evening  school  offering  instruction  in  the 
branches  which  thev  need.  The  ordinarv  dailv  labor  of  this  class 
doc^s  not  give  them  the  theoretical  and  technical  knowledge  necessary 
for  hight^r  work,  and  this  is  offered  by  correspondence  courses.  Many 
men  engaged  in  tlie  higher  branches  of  technical  and  scientific  labor 
avail  themselves  of  their  privileges  and  derive  much  benefit  therefrom. 
Boys  on  the  farm  desiring  to  prepare  for  college  or  technical  institu- 
tions often  enroll,  and  by  great  effort  are  able  to  pass  the  preliminary 
examinations.  Many  teachers  are  greatly  aided  in  this  way.  The 
correspondence  school  offei's  help  and  stimulus  to  any  ambitious 
person  who  can  not  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  for  instruction 
in  some  institution. 

The  general  methods  of  two  of  these  schools,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  will  be  briefly 
described. 

UNIVEKSITY  OF  ('IIIC\(i<>. 

Wlien  the  University  of  Chicago  was  organized  correspondence 
work  was  made  an  organic  part  of  the  instruction.  At  tlie  time  there 
was  considerable  opposition,  but  the  marked  success  attending  it  has 
amply  justified  its  introduction.  Such  instruction  appeals  to  the  Ijest 
students,  those  who  do  not  need  the  ''prodding"  of  the  instructor 
to  make  them  keep  to  their  work.  About  85  j)er  cent  of  the  number 
enrolled  are  teachers  Avho  wish  to  k(»ep  in  touch  with  the  most  mod- 
enrmetliods  of  work  and  with  new  investigations. 

Method  of  insfrnctlon. — Each  corresj^ondence  course  is  arranged  to 
cover  the  same  ground  as  the  resi(l(»nt  course on  the  same  subject,  and 
consists  therefore  of  a  definite  amount  of  woik.  (V)ui'ses  are  of  two 
kinds,  formal  and  informal.  1.  Formal  courses  are  condu<*ted  on 
the  basis  of  printed  instruction  sheets  which  furnish  suggestions 
and  assistance  and  assign  the  tasks  to  be  i)erformed.  At  regular 
intervals  the  student  mails  to  the  instructor  a  recitation  paper  on 
which  h(»  has  written  out  the  tasks  assigned  in  the  instruction  sheet, 
the  answers  to  such  questions  as  are  set  therein,  and  any  questions 
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or  difficulties  which  may  havo  arisiMi  in  liis  study.  This  recitation 
paj)er  is  pronmtlv  returned  with  tlie  erroi*s  in  it  corrected  and  with 
such  suggestl^^|s  it  may  Ik*  thought  lK\st  to  offer.  2.  Informal 
courses  are  for  a  si)ecial  class  of  students  pui-suing  work  of  an  ad- 
vanced natuix^  The  course*  is  can^fullv  outlined  hv  the  instructor. 
In  place  of  the  lesson  she(»t  and  answers,  short  papeis  are  written  by 
the  pupil  or  a  thesis  on  the  whole  subj(»ct. 

AJmi^«!on, — Xo  preliminary  examination  is  recpiired,  but  the  au- 
thorities res4»rve  the  right  to  reject  any  (candidate. 

RvcO(jnition  of  irork, — A  certificate  is  granted  for  each  coui*se  suc- 
c*essfully  completed.  Such  work  is  accepted  as  (lualifving  in  part 
for  a  degree,  but  no  degree  is  given  for  work  done  entirely  **  in 
al>sentia.''  A  candidate  must  spend  at  k'ast  one  year  in  resident  study 
and  secure  credit  for  nine  majoi^s  of  resident  work.  Kxcei)t  in  casi* 
of  sickness  or  other  st»rious  disability,  the  student  is  recpiired  to  (*om- 
plete  the  course  for  which  he  registers  within  one  year  from  the  end 
of  the  quart(»r  in  which  he  registers. 

Expen^aes, — All  fees  are  payable  in  advance.  Thest*  consist  of  the 
matriculation  fee  of  $5  and  tuition  fees  of  from  $8  to  $1()  for  each 
course.     Text-lK)oks  and  i)ostage  nuist  be  furnished  by  the  student.'* 

Value  of  the  trork, — The  testimonv  of  the  universitv  instructors  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  students  in  the  corresjmnding  courses  are  Ijetter 
prepared  than  those  who  take  the  resident  work.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  represent  a  brighter  and  more  ambitious  class,  and  that 
the  work  is  done  independently,  thus  fostering  self-reliance.  The 
following  tabl(»s  show  the  coursers  given  and  general  statistics  for 
different  years: 

Siiiitmari/  of  irf/l!*lrntlnits,  nnir9e»^  inntmciorH,  etr» 


\Krl-\r.'..        lS9.>-%.  lHys-«n».         IIXH-J.  IWM-o. 

New  rcjf istmtions 2(11                .Vii>               7y9  1,111 

ToUil  rcKi>*tniti<)n>^ '              «>.j              4sl            i.oio           \,\<>  •2,(X)5 

Coun»csax.*tually  Kiveii :$'.♦                «»7               l.s<)  '             iMT  2M0 

Different  HtnilciitMciirollid sj               12r»               .h4.'>            l.iND  l.Ml 

TeRchcra 2:;                 tl                T.\                \«.!  llf) 

RtyiRtrations  (M)niplftiil I               Kni               ijsj               l:ls  ftsr* 

KeKiMtrutioiiM  (In)i>iKHl I                sy              JOI               xvs  \  jk 

I 

«  KriMirt  <.f  11h»  I'liittMl  St.itcs  i'oiiiiiiissioiMT  of  iMliicjitioii.  P.Hrj,  pp.  i()sl-lns:i. 

(From  ^'AniioiiinviiK'Hts  "  ul*  tin.'  «-(»rrospoiul(Mh<»  study  dcpjirtnuMil.  i 
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Statutlics  of  iiiAtnjirtori^y  rcgv<tration^  and  credit.f^ 


Departmenta. 


Credit  given. 


In8tnifti>rs. 


Total  regiNtru-  " — 


tlon. 


1904. 


1905. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
i'l. 
6. 

mm 

i. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 

!.=>. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
3:^. 
34. 


Philosophy 

rolitical  economy 

Political  science 

HiKtory 

Sot^iohjjfy  Rn«l  anthroiK.)loKy 

Uounehold  admini.xtmtion' 

Comparative  religion 

Semitic  languages  and  liteni- 
ture 

Biblical  and  Patristic!  Greek  . . . . 

Greek  language  and  literature . . 

Latin  language  and  litenitnre  . . 

Romance  language  and  litera- 
ture   

Gemuinic  language  and  litera- 
ture   

English  language,  literature, 
and  rhetoric 

(fenernl  literature 

MaihematicH 

.\Htn)nomy 

Physics 

Chemistry 

(jeology  .* 

Geography 

Zoology 

Anatomy 

Phyt*iol<)gy 

Botany 

Pathology  and  bacteriology 

Old  Tt!.stHinent  literature 

New  Testament  literature 

Kv.stfuiati(r  theology 

Church  history 

HomileticH 

Library  science 

Xatiire  study 

Dm  wing 


8 
4  I 

8 
7 


1W:4.        1905. 


122 
29 


Kcgi8tration 
completed. 


University 
credit  given. 


1904. 


,1 


•> 

5 
3 


7  ! 

12 
1 

4 

o 

1 
1 

•> 


1 

17 

8 

128 

5 

46 

2 

2 

4 

3 

43 

6 

90 

.') 

32 

5 

174 

32 


13 


1 
3 


S2 


.VI 
2 

122 

7 

8 

3 

15 


108 

lo:^ 


2 

T 

2 
1 
1 


13 
1 
9 


(i 

(^> 

1 

ft 

1 

15 

1 

11 

•^  i 

4 

2  1 

3 

1 

8 

I 

23 

1905. 

49 
7 
5 

(« 
/ 
3 
1 

4 

11 

7 

•K) 

39 

31 

166 


1904. 

1905. 

11 

•25 

3 

8 

2 

4 

19 

31 

12 

5 

<> 

1 

1 

•» 

4 

27 

12 
14 
41 


44 

4 

3 

6 
•) 

4  I 


12 


1 
4 

7 

:ft 

18 
19 

r>3 
"ir> 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 

19 
•> 


IH 


1 

4 


2 

3  i 


3 
2 

1 
2 
2 
3 

I 
3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

i 

1 

ll« 


119       1,744       2.005 


490 


5S5 


170 


'233 


<i  Tniversity  of  ^'hicago,  president's  reports  for  1904  and  1905. 

The  stndonts  in  these  courses  are  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  some 
registering;:  from  Australia.  Turkey,  and  Japan,  as  well  as  from 
Europe  and  Canada. 

INTERNATIONAL    COKKKSruNDKNCK    SCHOOLS,   SCKANTON,    PA. 

This  school  is  the  larp*st  of  the  correspondence  schools,  and  is 
representative  of  the  class  of  schools  operated  as  commercial  ventures 
l)V  stock  companies.  The  main  facts  in  the  folloAvin^  brief  descrij)- 
tion  are  taken  from  the  address  of  President  Thomas  J.  Foster,  de- 
livered at  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  schools,  October  1(),  IDOG, 
and  from  the  information  ^iven  by  the  officials  of  the  schools  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor.'^ 

Pupils. — Th(»  classes  most  interestet]  in  this  work  are  those  of  ap- 
prentices and  mechanics,  although  many  oth(»rs  takt*  advantage  of  the 
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courses.  The  average  age  is  about  2i}  veal's,  l)eing  considerably  nioi-e 
even  than  that  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  classes. 
The  geographical  range  is  world-wide.  Much  time  and  money  are 
spent  in  advertising  the  institution;  representatives  are  in  the  field 
constantly,  and  no  effort  is  spared  in  securing  students. 

Methods  of  inMj'^^ucfion, — These  are  in  general  very  much  the 
same  as  those  used  in  the  '*  formal  courses ''  of  the  correspondence 
department  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  but  the  supervision  is  not 
so  strict  nor  are  the  requirements  so  rigid.  No  limit  is  placed  on  the 
time  when  a  given  course  is  to  l)e  finished,  and  it  often  runs  on  for  ^ 
six  or  eight  years.  The  per  cent  of  those  completing  courses  is  nuich 
less  than  that  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Admission, — The  only  recjuirement  for  admission  is  the  ability  to 
read  and  write  English. 

Expenses. — The  expense  of  the  courses  is  much  higher  than  that  in  ^ 
the  univemty.  Each  "  scholarship,''  which  represents  a  given  course,  I 
has  a  fixed  price  ranging  from  $50  up.  They  are  usually  paid  for  in  ' 
installments,  the  initial  fee  being  $5.  Text-books  are  furnished  by  ; 
the  school.  The  volume  of  the  business  may  be  seen  from  the  receipts  ' 
for  1905-0,  which  were  jH.i>00,000,  and  in  SeptemlKU*,  lOOG,  the  sum  1 
of  $425,000  was  taken  in.  In  the  past  fifteen  years  $L>,:300,000  in  ' 
dividends  have  l)een  paid  to  the  stockhohlers. 

CourscM  of  infitnictinn. — An  i(l(»a  of  tho  present  soopo  of  the  instruction  may 
be  obtained  from  the  .*U  schools  into  wliich  the  teachinj^  orpmization  is  (HvidiHl. 
P^aeh  of  these  is  in  charge  of  a  principal,  who  may  have  an  assistant  prin- 
cipal, and  will  have  in  his  separate  organization  from  one-half  dozen  to 
over  50  exaudners  and  assistant  instructors.  *  *  *  xhe  titles  of  the  'M 
schools  are:  Advertising,  architecture,  arts  and  crafts,  chendstry,  civil  engi- 
neering, civil  service,  connuerce,  drawing.  el(»ctrical  engine<»ring.  elei'trothera- 
IHJUtics,  English  brandies,  t'rench.  (ierman.  Spanish,  law,  lettering  and  sign 
painting,  lo<'omotive  running,  mathematics  and  mechanics.  uuM'hanical  engihf»er- 
ing,  coal  , mining,  metal  nnning.  navigation,  pe<lagogy,  plumbing,  heating  and 
ventilation,  sheet-metal  work,  shoi>  and  foundry  i)ractice,  st€»am  and  marine 
engineering,  structural  engineering,  telephone  and  telegraph  engineering,  tex- 
tiles, window  trimming  and  mercantile  decoration. 

Text-hooks, — A  special  feature  of  this  work  is  the  text-books,  which 
are  written  usually  by  competent  experts  with  special  reference  to 
homo  study.    The  illustrations  are  profuse  and  the  language  simple. 

Enrollment. — As  has  been  mentioned  before,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  number  of  students.  Many  have  (b'opped  out,  many 
enroll  oxAy  to  secure  the  text-books,  with  no  intention  of  completing 
courses,  and  many  take  sevei*al  years  to  complete  the  course.  The 
number  given  out  by  the  officials  is  al)out  850,000.  But  to  reduce  this 
number  to  anything  like  the  same  footing  as  that  rej)resenting  the 
enrollment  in  the  evening  schools  or  those  of  the  Young  Meirs  Chris- 
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tiaii  Association  we  must  divide  it  by  C,  as  suggested  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1902  (p.  1079).     This  would 
'  give  about  G0,000  l)ona  fide  students. 

Value  of  the  v^ork. — In  spite  of  the  evident  commercial  element 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  type  of  school  is  doing  a  needed 
service  in  the  education  of  the  more  ambitious  of  the  working  people. 
Considerable  discouragement  certainly  results  from  overpersuasion 
on  the  part  of  the  solicitoi-s,  exerted  up<m  tliose  who  have  not  the 
ability  or  the  energy  for  such  Avork.  Many  enroll  with  visions  of  a 
short  cut  to  knowledge,  of  a  *'  get-education-quick '"  scheme,  and  are 
in  the  end  soured  and  discouraged.  But  the  very  energy  of  the  solicit- 
oi*s  brings  the  opportunity  to  many  a  man  and  wonum  who  otherwise 
would  not  think  that  such  a  thing  was  possible  for  them. 

Instruction  by  correspondence  can  never  take  the  place  of  class 
instruction.  It  lacks  the  inspiration  of  personal  contact,  but  as  a 
means  of  help  to  ambitious  peoi)le  along  special  lines  it  has  been  and 
is  of  very  great  value. 

I).   SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  various  educational  institutions,  philanthropic  and 
semiphilanthropic  in  their  character,  which  reach  the  working  classes 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  These  are  very  diverse,  both  in  regard 
to  the  instruction  offered  and  the  general  nature  of  the  help  given. 
Some  of  them,  such  as  the  Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  the 
IVople\s  Institute  in  Boston,  and  Cooper  Union  and  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  in  New  York  City,  have  been  established  expressly  for  the 
training  and  instructicm  of  young  men  and  women  who  are  at  work. 
Others,  like  the  I^wis  Institute  in  Chicago,  the  Drexel  Institute  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  are  more  dis- 
tinctly scientific  or  technical  schools  of  high  grade,  and  aim  to  give 
thorough  courses  leading  to  a  degree  or  certificate.  Nearly  all  the 
institutions  of  this  kind  also  have  evening  classes  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  at  work. 

It  is  not  possible  to  group  these  together  in  any  satisfactory  man- 
ner for  deserij)tion,  for  each  has  its  own  problem  and  its  peculiar 
purpose  and  methods.  Since*  very  little  help  is  derived  from  a  mere 
sunnnation  of  the  courses  given  and  since  a  (lescrii)tion  of  all  of  thes<» 
schools  would  occuj)y  too  nnich  space,  it  has  been  thought  best  to 
describe  only  throe  of  them,  namely.  Cooper  I'nion,  Pratt  Institute, 
and  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in  New  York  City,  all  of  Avhich  have 
l)een  investigated  personally. 
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Among  the  institutions  of  this  kind  which  nw  otfering  help  to 
working  people  are  the  following: 

Boston: 

Wens  Memorinl  Instituto. 

MaBKiichuKettH  Charitable  Meclmiilcs'  Assoc-iation  Trade  School. 

People's  Institute. 
Chicago : 

Armour  Instituti^  of  Technology. 

Ijcwis  Institute. 
Philadeli)hia : 

Franlilin  Institute. 

Drexel  Institute. 

Spring  Garden  Institute. 

Hebrew  Trade  School. 

Philadel])hia  Textile  Schtml  and  School  of  Industrial  Art. 
New  York  Citj- : 

Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School. 

Cooi)er  Union. 

Mechanics*  Institute. 

New  York  Trade  School. 

Pratt  Institute. 

St.  George's  Evening  Trade  School. 

I.    COOPKK  UNION. 

Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art  is  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  a  continnation  school  found  in  this  country. 
Its  establishment  was  the  result  of  years  of  careful  and  patient 
labor.  Peter  Cooper  realized  through  his  own  hard  experience  the 
need  of  help  for  young  men  and  women  who  Avere  at  work ;  he  had  the 
clear  judgment  and  vision  to  see  Avhat  would  be  the  best  means  to 
accomplish  this  result;  and,  finally,  accumulated  the  means  to  make 
this  vision  a  reality.  Cooper  Union  was  founded  in  1854,  and  the 
charter  in  its  present  form  Avas  adopted  in  1859. 

Purpose, — By  the  terms  of  Mr.  Cooper's  trust  deed  the  following 
objects  were  specified  to  be  effected  in  the  order  of  enumeration: 

First,  to  provide  courses  of  instruction  at  nij^ht  free  to  all  who  shall  attend 
the  same,  in  such  branches  of  knowledjjje  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees will  tend  to  improve  and  elevate  the  working;  classes  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  This  provision  has  been  carried  into  effect  by  the  night  classes  for  work- 
ingnien  and  women. 

Second,  to  [provide  for]  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  fnn*  reading 
room,  galleries  of  art  and  scientific  coilei^tions,  designed  to  improve  and  instruct 
those  wliose  occupations  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  trustcH*s,  such  as  to 
deprive  them  of  proper  recreation  and  instruction.  Under  this  i>i*ovisIon  the 
free  reading  room  and  library  has  Ihh'u  establislunl  and  maintaintni.  and  more 
recently  tlie  museum  for  the  arts  of  decoration  has  also  lK»en  open  to  tlie  public, 
and  is  now  in  practical  use  by  many  artisans  and  otliers  who  are  employed  in 
artistic  occupations. 
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Third,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  school  for  the  Instruction  of  women  In  the 
arts  of  design.  Under  this  provision  the  woman's  art  school  has  been  established, 
and  affords  instruction  to  young  women,  as  a  preparation  for  employment  and 
in  work  requiring  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  colors.  A  school  in  telegraphy 
and  in  stenography  and  tjiHiwriting  for  women  is  also  maintained. 

The  fourth  provision  looks  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
lK)lytechnic  school  by  day,  so  that  the  space  used  at  night  might  also  be  employed 
in  the  daytime  for  the  puri>ose  of  technological  education.  It  was  distinctly 
provided  that  this  portion  of  the  work  shall  not  be  undertaken  until  the  income 
of  the  institution  will  warrant  the  expense,  without  curtailing  the  operation  of 
the  departments  heretofore  enumeratcHl.  a 

This  last  provision  has  now  been  realized,  and  Cooper  Union  stands 
complete.  This  has  l>een  made  possible  only  through  the  confidence 
inspired  in  public-spirited  men  by  the  work  actually  accomplished 
in  the  institution.  They  have  felt  that  here  was  a  cause  worthy  of 
their  support  and  have  contributed  generously. 

The  design  of  the  founder  was  not  to  teach  trades,  but  "to  give 
instruction  to  those  already  engaged  at  trades  in  such  departments 
of  knowledge  as  might  fit  them  to  become  foremen,  employers,  and 
good  citizens."  It  is  in  no  sense  a  part  of  the  work  to  make  up  defi- 
ciencies in  elementary  education.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
capable,  ambitious  young  people  who  are  compelled  to  support  them- 
selves the  opportunity  of  supplementing  and  enlarging  their  training 
in  specific  lines,  or  of  giving  them  a  thorough  course  in  science  equal 
to  that  in  our  best  colleges.  These  young  people  are  the  successful 
men  of  the  future,  the  leaders  in  art  and  industrv. 

Departrrhcnts, — The  departments  of  Cooper  Union  at  present  are: 
(1)  A  free  day  school  of  technical  science  for  men  and  Avomen,  lead- 
ing to  the  practice  and  profession  of  engineering,  (2)  a  free  night 
school  of  science  for  men  and  women,  (3)  a  free  night  school  of  art 
for  men,  (4)  a  free  day  school  of  art  for  women,  (5)  a  free  day  class 
in  stenography  and  typewriting  for  women,  (G)  a  free  day  school  in 
telegraphy  for  women,  (7)  free  classes  in  elocution,  oratory,  and 
debate,  (8)  free  library  and  reading  room,  (U)  a  museum  for  the  arts 
of  decoration,  (10)  free  lecture  courses.  The  day  courses  are  for 
those  who  can  devote  practically  their  whole  time  to  study,  and  hence 
do  not  come  directly  within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  It  nnist  be 
remembered,  nevertheless,  that  all  these  departments,  by  the  character 
of  the  instruction  offered  and  by  the  free  tuition,  are  of  direct  help  to 
working  people  Avho  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  receive  such 
training.  The  departn;ents  considered  are  the  free  night  schools  of 
art  and  science. 

Entrance  requirements, — No  student  is  admitted  to  any  department 
of  Cooper  Union  under  15  years  of  age.  For  the  art  (;lasstis  no 
other  requirement   is  made.     In   tlie   science  clashes  the   applicant 

aC'ooi)er  Union:  54tli  Keport,  11HK5,  p.  48. 
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must  pass  an  entrance  examination,  the  scope  of  which  varies  with 
the  course  taken.  No  other  requirement  of  any  kind  is  made.  Tliere 
is  absohitely  no  distinction  made  in  regard  to  race,  nationality,  or 
religion. 

Courses  of  study, — Tn  the  art  department  the  coui>;es  offered  are 
free-hand  drawing,  decorative  designing,  modeling  in  clay,  archi- 
tectural drawing,  and  mechanical  drawing.  Each  of  these  is  pur- 
sued four  hours  \>gv  week. 

In  the  science  department  four  courses  are  given,  as  follows: 

1.  A  five-years  course  in  general  science.  The  ai)plicant  must  pass 
a  preliminary  examination  in  algebra  through  simultaneous  ecpuitions 
of  the  first  degree  and  in  the  first  three  books  of  geon^etry.  Xo  certi- 
ficates of  any  kind  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  examination.  The  follow- 
ing shows  the  course  by  years  and  the  number  of  hours  per  week  in 
each  subjec*t. 

ClaHH  P3,  llrst  joar :  Alj;<»l)ra — 3 ;  g(.K)metry — 3  ;  elenumtary  fliPuiiKtry — 2  ; 
civics — 2. 

Class  I),  WH'ond  year:  Alj;ol)ra — 8;  poomotry  and  trigoiioinetry — ^3;  elementary 
physics — 2;  civics — 2. 

Class  C\  third  year:  Descriiitive  jjeometry — 2:  analytical  K**<>iu^try — 2;  me- 
chanics— 2 ;  theory  of  electrical  measurements — 2 ;  civics — 2. 

Class  H,  fourth  ywir:  Analyticnl  geometry — 2;  differential  calculus — 2;  me- 
chanical drafting — 2;  advanced  chemistry — 2;  clvic»s — 2. 

Class  A,  fifth  year :  Api)liiHl  nHflianics — 2 ;  liiglier  i)liysics — 2 ;  woric  in  pliys- 
ical  lal)oratories — 2;  work  in  chemical  laboratories — 2;  machine  designing — 2. 

2.  A  five-vears  course  in  chemistrv.  For  admission  to  this  students 
are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  algebra  through  (juadratics 
and  in  plane  geometry.  The  course  is  not  so  broad  as  that  in  general 
science. 

First  year :  p]lementary  chemistry — 1  hour  le<'ture,  4  hours  lal)oratory,  1  hour 
recitation ;  elementary  i>hysics — 1  liour  lectiu'e,  2  hours  laboratory,  1  hour  reci- 
tation. 

Second  year:  Quantitative  chemical  analysis — alnmt  1  hour  lecture,  1  hour 
recitation,  S  hours  laboratory. 

Third  year:  Advanceil  work  in  quantitative  analysis — nearly  the  same  hours 
as  the  preceding. 

Fourth  year :  Advanced  work  in  quantitative  analysis.  ' 

Fifth  year:  One  of  these  two  subjects  nnist  be  taken:  ((/)  Electro-chemistry, 
metallurgy,  and  elementary  miueralogj-,  or  {h)  synthetic  and  analytic  organic 
chemistry. 

3.  A  three-years  course  in  electricity.  Entrance  re([uirements  are 
the  same  as  for  the  courst*  in  chemistrv. 

First  year:  Algebra  and  geometry — 2;  elementary  physics — n'cilatlou  1, 
lal)oratory  2;  electrical  measurements — lecture  1,  lai>orat(iry  4. 

Se<*ond  year:  Trigonometry  and  analytic  geometry  -2:  electro-magnetism  and 
dynamo  machinery — recitati<ai  2,  laboratory  C». 

Third  year:  Calculus — 2;  tla^ory  of  alternating  currents — recitation  2,  labora- 
tory 4. 
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4.  Special  course  in  physics.  A  limited  niiinlx»r  of  students  are 
admitted  to  the  physical  laboratory  for  practical  instruction  in  the 
various  branches  of  mechanics  and  physics.  The  instruction  con- 
sists of  two  sessions  a  week.  Students  are  also  admitted  to  the  phys- 
ical laboratory  to  pursue  any  course  of  experimental  study  or  in- 
vestigation suited  to  their  individual  nwds.  The  course  pursued  and 
the  time  for  study  are  determined  by  special  arrangement. 

Object  of  the  laboratory  eournes. — It  is  the  puri)ose:  First,  to  develop  and 
fix  the  student's  kiiowledjre  of  the  soiontifie  i>riiiciples  that  underlie  the  de- 
velopments in  the  arts.  Seeond,  to  teach  the  scientific  nietliods  of  ex|)eriniental 
investij^ation.  Tliird,  to  show  how  thest*  methods  apply  to  the  study  of  problems 
met  with  in  the  applications  of  science  to  the  arts.  Fourth,  to  give  the  student 
practice  in  writing  rei)orts  of  his  observations  and  conclusions.** 

ExarnlndtionH, — ''  Examinations  of  the  classes  are  held  during  the 
last  week  in  April  and  first  week  in  May.  No  student  is  exempt  from 
examination.  The  student's  final  standing  will  be  determined  by 
combining  the  result  of  the  examination  Avith  that  of  the  term's  work, 
having  regard  to  regularity  of  attendance/'  Students  who  fail  to 
pass  these  examinations  '*  must  take  the  subject  over  in  the  class,  and 
the  same  rules  regarding  attendance  and  recitation  marks  apply  to 
such  student  as  well  as  to  those  taking  the  subject  for  the  first  time. 
A  student  who  fails  to  pass  in  a  subject  after  having  been  a  member 
of  the  class  for  two  full  terms,  shall  not  l)e  eligible  to  a  third  term." 

Degrees  and  diplomas. — Students  who  complete  the  five-j'ear  ct^urse  in  gt*neral 
science  receive  the  Cooper  medal  and  diploma  and  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Students  who  complete  the  course  in  chemistry  are  awarded 
the  diploma  of  graduate  in  chemistry.  Students  who,  the  year  following  their 
graduation,  satisfactorily  comi)lete  a  year's  |M>st-graduate  work  (as  described 
in  the  sp<H*ial  circular  of  the  chemical  department)  will  n»ceive  the  degrt»e  of 
bachelor  of  chemistry.  *  ♦  *  Students  who  complete  the  thrc»e-year  course 
in  eliM-tricity  will  receive  a  diploma  certifying  to  that  effect.  No  student  will 
lie  entitUMl  to  this  dijtloma  who  has  not  i)ursued  all  the  subjects  of  the  last  two 
years  in  the  Cooper  Union  and  passed  the  examination  of  the  same.o 

LctKjth  of  term, — ''  The  term  for  the  scientific  department  begins 
the  first  Monday  after  the  ir)th  of  Sei)teml)er,  and  ends  about  the 
loth  of  May,"  making  a  term  of  about  thirty-four  weeks.  "  The 
term  for  the  art  department  Ix^gins  the  second  Monday  after  the  15th 
of  September  and  ends  about  the  ir)th  of  May.  The  hours  of  study 
for  lK)th  dei)artments  are  from  7.*50  p.  m.  to  9.80  p.  m.""  Each  session 
is  usually  divided  into  two  periods  in  the  science  department,  while 
in  the  art  department  the  entire  time  is  devoted  to  the  single  study. 

lurpcnsfs, — Tuition  i^  absolutely  free  to  all.  Text-books  and  sup- 
plies are  furnished  by  the  students.  These  may  be  purchased  in  the 
school  at  prices  considerably  lower  than  retail. 

aCooiK?r  Cnion,  Circular  of  Information,  Science  and  Art  Department,  190G-7. 
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Teachers. — A  great  part  of  the  success  which  has  attended  this 
work  is  due  to  the  high  chiss  of  instruction  furnished.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  any  technical  school  or  university  a  group  of  men 
better  qualified  by  training  and  practical  experience  for  the  work  of 
instruction. 

Attendance, — Practically  ever  since  its  establishment  the  capacities 
of  Cooper  Union  have  l>een  stretched  to  their  limits.  At  first  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  building  was  rented  for  stores  and  offices,  but  of 
late  years  the  whole  building  is  in  use  and  larger  quarters  are  urgently 
needed.  For  the  past  tliree  years  the  number  of  pupils  at  one  time 
has  been  not  far  from  2,400,  while  the  waiting  list — those  who  have 
applied  and  are  qualified  to  attend — has  been  about  2,500.  The  total 
number  of  applications  from  June  1  to  December  31,  1905,  was  6,537. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period 
during  the  year  1905-0  in  all  departments  was  3,240.  There  seems  to 
be  no  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  yoimg  people  for  work  that 
really  appeals  to  them.  Another  very  gratifying  thing  is  the  regu- 
larity of  the  attendance.  In  the  science  department,  Mr.  Plympton 
says,  the  per  cent  of  attendance  on  total  enrollment  is  about  90.  In 
the  art  department,  where  there  are  only  two  sessions  a  week  in  each 
subject,  the  per  cent  of  attendance  is  much  less.  The  enrollment  in 
the  different  night  courses  of  the  science  department  is  here  given 
for  the  v^ar  1905-0: 


Claw. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Total 


(Jeneral 

Chemistry. 

18 
20 
16 
85 
31 

PhyBicR. 

Electricity. 

1                  81 

115 
133 
191 
186 

700 

120 

93 

88 

The  total  number  in  the  night  science  department  was  therefore 
1,007,  while  that  in  the  art  department  was  1,400.  In  the  day 
departments  there  were  altogether  480  students. 

Occupations  of  students, — There  are  no  definite  data  on  this  point, 
but  the  result  of  a  recent  investigation  by  Mr.  Plympton  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  occupation  most  largely  represented  is  that  of  clerks 
of  various  kinds,  many  of  these  seeking  a  change  of  employment. 
Next  to  these  come  machinists  who  wish  to  gain  technical  training. 
This  clos(»ly  corresponds  to  the  oc*cupations  of  the  students  in  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  classes  (p.  105). 


It  seems  almost  useless  to  attempt  to  measure  the  value  of  the  work 
of  Cooper  Union.  Everyone  knows  both  what  it  stands  for  and 
what  it  has  accomplished.  Its  reputation  is  world  wide.  It  may  be 
worth  while,  however,  to  consider  briefly  a  few  points. 
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It  appeals  to  two  classes  of  young  people,  namely,  those  who  wish 
to  obtain  training  in  drawing  and  design  and  those  who  desire  to 
pursue  courses  in  science.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  prepare  for  col- 
lege and  will  not  accept  students  who  wish  such  work.  Its  instruc- 
tion in  science  compares  favorably  in  many  ways  with  that  given  in 
our  colleges,  but  is  not  so  broad,  being  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  scientific  subjects  themselves.  The  single  exception  is  in  the 
study  of  civics,  pursued  for  four  years  in  the  general  science  course. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  wish  expressed  by  Mr.  Cooper  to  fit 
the  students  for  citizenship. 

In  the  science  courses  the  student  is  required  to  take  all  subjects, 
no  special  students  being  allowed.  This  gives  a  broad  scientific  foun- 
dation, lacking  only  the  subjects  described  as  "  cultural."  It  is  mani- 
festly impossible  in  an  evening  course  of  five  years  to  cover  all  the 
ground  that  is  studied  in  a  college  course  of  four  years.  The  attempt 
is  made  to  pick  out  those  things  Avhich  are  most  necessary  and  vital 
to  the  student.  The  instruction  is  practical  and  bears  directly  upon 
actual  working  conditions,  and  aims  to  fit  the  student  for  a  definite 
occupation.  To  the  ordinary  student  who  is  ambitious  enough  to  use 
his  evenings  for  study  there  is  a  decided  advantage  in  this  over  the 
ordinary  college  course.  That  something  is  lost,  that  he  does  not 
secure  all  that  might  be  secured  in  a  course  at  college,  seems  to  be 
without  question.  The  broad  outlook  upon  life,  the  general  training 
obtained  in  our  l)est  colleges,  is  largely  lacking  in  such  courses  as 
those  offered  at  Cooper  Union. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  feeling  that  the  different  subjects  in 
these  courses  may  themselves  l)e  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out 
more  of  this  general  culture  or  training,  while  still  retaining  their 
practical  character.  This  attempt  is  more  apparent  in  the  work  at 
Cooper  Union  than  in  many  other  schools  established  for  this  class 
of  young  people. 

IT.    MECTTANTCS    INSTITUTE,   OF    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

The  General  Societv  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  the  Citv  of 
New  York  Avas  organized  in  1785.  "  Its  primary  object  was  mutual 
aid,  assistance  in  case  of  sickness  or  distress,  and  care  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  who  should  die  without  property."  It  was 
successful  from  the  first  and  was  incorporated  in  1792. 

A\niile  still  keeping  to  its  original  purpose,  the  scoj^e  of  its  work 
has  broadened  as  its  increasing  income  has  permitted.  In  1820  it 
founded  the  Mechanics  School,  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the 
children  of  poor  or  deceased  members.  This  school  l>ecame  so  pop- 
ular that  other  children  were  admitted  upon  payment  of  a  tuiticm 
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fee.  The  school  was  continued  until  1858,  when  "the  increasing 
merits  of  the  public  free  school  rendered  it  no  longer  necessary." 
In  January,  1859,  the  present  evening  school  was  established. 

The  aim  of  this  school  is  "  to  offer  opportunity  to  young  mechanics 
employed  during  the  day  to  study  those  subjects  which  have  a  direct 
f)earing  upon  their  daily  work,  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  making 
them  more  intelligent  and  proficient  workmen."  Tuition  is  free  to 
any  young  man,  10  years  of  age  and  over,  who  is  of  good  moral 
character.  There  are  many  more  applicants  each  year  than  can  pas- 
sibly  be  accommodated,  and  the  waiting  list  is  very  large.  This 
makers  possible  a  l)etter  selection  of  young  men  and  enables  those  in 
charge  to  insist  on  regular  attendance.  If  a  student  is  absent  from 
class  for  two  successive  sessions  and  fails  to  notifv  his  instructor  of 
the  reason  for  his  absence,  he  is  dropped  from  the  roll  and  his  place 
given  to  another.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  average  attendance  is  high,  l)eing  nearly  DO  per  cent. 

The  school  opens  the  last  week  in  Septeml^er  and  closes  the  second 
week  in  April.  Sessions  are  held  four  evenings  a  week.  The  hours 
of  instruction  are  from  7.30  to  0.30.  This  time  is  not  usually 
divided,  as  in  the  public  evening  school,  but  the  entire  session  of  two 
hours  is  given  to  the  consideration  of  one  subject.  As  a  rule,  there 
are  two  recitation  periods  a  week  in  each  subject.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  class  Avork,  technical  lectures  are  given  on  the  subjects 
j)ursued  in  the  class  room. 

This  school  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  "  school  committee  " 
of  the  general  societ3\  A  director  is  in  immediate  charge  and  under 
him  are  trained  assistants.  In  1906  there  were  19  of  these  instructors, 
10  of  whom  were  gi'aduates  of  colleges  and  professional  schools.  The 
instruction  given  is  of  a  high  order  and  the  rcciuirements  are  very 
strict.  The  diploma  of  the  society  is  awarded  u])on  the  successful 
completion  of  any  of  the  three-years  courses.  The  awarding  of  this 
diploma  is  dependent  upon  the  passing  of  an  examination  held  the 
latter  part  of  March. 

Thirty-one  separate  courses  aie  offered.  Some  of  these  are  limited 
to  one  class,  others  have  from  two  to  seven  classes  in  each  subject. 
The  subjects  taught  are  architectural,  mechanical,  and  free-hand 
drawing,  clay  modeling,  elementary  physics,  arithmetic,  practical 
mathematics,  elementary  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  and 
applied  mechanics.  The  instruction  in  all  these  subjects  is  made  as 
practical  as  possible.  The  society  also  maintains  about  20  free  schol- 
arships in  the  New  York  Trade  School. 

In  1900  there  were  nearly  1,200  young  men  in  attendance.  Mr. 
Rouillion,  the  director,  estimates  that  the  majority  are  under  20  years 
of  age,  very  few  being  over  25  years  old.     The  following  comparative 
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table  shows  the  attendance  in  the  different  subjects  fof  the  two  years 
1900  and  1903 : 


1903. 


1900. 


Elementary  architectural  drawing 70 

Advanced  architectural  drawing 32 

Elementary  mechanical  drawing ,  77 

Advanced  mechanical  dniwing I  20 

Elementary  free-hand  drawing !  66 

Advanced  free-hand  drawing , I  26 

Clay  modeling '  31 

Mathematics '  70 

PhysicM 63 


114 
70 

110 
6S 
78 
29 
65 
77 
82 


Total 458 


683 


There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  value  of  this  work.  The  boys 
are  very  industrious  and  impress  one  with  the  feeling  that  every 
minute  is  precious  to  them.  Their  earnestness  and  interest  are 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  listlessness  so  often  seen  in  many  of  our 
evening  schools.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  in 
this  school  are  a  picked  lot,  decidedly  above  the  average  in  intelli- 
gence and  general  ability.  The  instruction  bears  directly  upon  their 
work  and  they  can  see  its  practical  nature.  The  results  of  such 
training  show  in  the  increased  wages  and  the  higher  positions  which 
the  graduates  attain. 

It  must  be  said  that  tliis  instruction  is  somewhat  narrowly  prac- 
tical, however,  its  aim  being  limited  to  the  making  of  efficient  work- 
men; There  is  no  question  that  in  this  verj^  fact  much  of  its  strength 
lies.  But  strong  as  the  work  is  and  necessary  as  it  is,  it  does  not  con- 
tain all  the  essential  elements  of  a  continuation  school  whose  aim  is 
to  make  efficient  citizens. 

III.    PRATT   INSTITUTE. 

Pratt  Institute  is  another  notable  example  of  the  effort  of  a  far- 
sighted  man  to  minister  to  a  definite  public  need.  It  represents  a 
somewhat  different  type  of  institution  from  that  of  Cooper  Union. 
Being  founded  considerably  later,  in  1887,  when  the  need  of  the  peo- 
ple for  industrial  training  was  becoming  more  apparent,  this  side 
receives  more  emj)hasis,  especially  in  the  evening  class(^s.  The  pur- 
pose in  the  mind  of  the  founder,  Mr.  Charles  Pratt,  was,  however, 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  industrial  side.  "  Its  object  is  to  promote 
manual  and  industrial  education,  as  well  as  cultivation  in  literature, 
science,  and  art,  to  inculcate  habits  of  industry  and  thrift,  to  foster 
all  that  makes  for  right  living  and  good  citizenship,  and  to  aid  those 
who  are  Avilling  to  aid  themselves."  It  thus  provides  means  by  which, 
at  small  expense,  "  those  Avho  wish  to  enter  mechanical,  scientific, 
artistic,  educational,  and  domestic  occupations  may  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  thorough  knowledge,  theoretical  and  practical,  in  the  work 
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they  wish  to  do,  or  may  perfect  themselves  in  that  in  which  they  are 
engaged."  It  does  not,  like  Cooper  Union,  offer  free  tuition  to  its 
students,  but  the  charge  for  the  coursers  is  merely  nominal. 

While  the  principal  work  of  the  Institute  is  in  the  day  classes,  it 
has  always  recognized  the  importance  of  giving  to  those  who  are 
obliged  to  work  during  the  day  the  opportunity  for  evening  study. 
It  is  the  wish  of  the  directors  that  the  equipment  shall  be  used  as 
much  as  possible,  and  thus  give  the  maximum  IxMiefits. 

Organization, — Evening  work  is  given  in  the  following  depart- 
ments: Fine  and  applied  arts,  domestic  arts,  domestic  science,  and 
science  and  technology. 

Entrance  rerjftirrments, — The  only  entrance  examinations  required 
are  for  the  courst*  in  applied  electricity  and  for  the  one  in  steam  and 
the  steam  engine  and  the  strength  of  materials.  For  the  former  an 
examination  in  arithmetic  and  algebra  through  simple  ecjuations  is 
required,  and  for  the  latter  an  examination  in  arithmetic.  The  ap- 
plicant must  give  evidence  of  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  course 
selected.  In  most  castas  the  number  of  applicants  is  so  large  that  all 
can  not  be  acconmiodated  and  a  selection  is  made,  not  necessarily  in 
the  order  of  application,  but  rather  in  accordance  with  the  ability  of 
the  applicant.  Thus  a  l)etter  tyi)e  of  student  is  obtained.  In  age  the 
students  range  from  IG  to  40  or  more,  but  the  great  majority  are 
under  24  years  of  age. 

Subjects  of  fttudf/, — In  the  department  of  fine  arts  there  are  even- 
ing classes  in  frwhand  drawing,  life  and  i)ortrait  painting,  architec- 
tural drawing,  decorative  and  applied  design,  clay  and  wax  modeling, 
metal  chasing,  and  wood  carving.  The  tuition  fee  is  $10  for  the 
term  of  six  months,  except  for  the  cours<»  in  metal  chasing,  for  which 
it  is  $15.  All  classes  meet  Monday,  AVednesday,  and  Friday  even- 
ings from  7.80  to  0.80. 

Department  of  domeHtlr  arts, — Evening  courses  are  given  in  sew- 
ing, dressmaking,  millinery,  and  costume  design.  These  are  for  dress- 
makers, milliners,  and  others  who  can  not  attend  the  day  classes.  The 
tuition  fee  is  from  $2  to  $5  per  term  of  three  months.  Instruction  is 
given  on  Monday,  AVednesday,  and  Friday  evenings  from  7.30  to  0.30. 

Department  of  domestic  science, — Evening  classes  in  cookery,  serv- 
ing, and  laundry  work  are  offered.  The  aim  is  to  train  women  to  l)e 
efficient,  practical  workers  in  the  home.  Each  course  requires  three 
months  for  its  completion.  Cooking  (*lasses  mwt  Mondays  and  Fri- 
days, classes  for  waitresse^s  on  Mondays,  and  those  for  laundresses  on 
Fridays.     The  tuition  f(H>  is  $2  per  term. 

Department  of  Hcience  and  technology, — The  evening  courses  in 
this  department  are  divided  into  technical  courses  and  trade  courses. 
The  technical  course  includes  elementary  electricity,  i)ractical  mathe- 
matics, physics,  technical  chemistry,  applied  electricity,  mechanical 
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drawing,  machine  design,  mechanism,  steam  and  the  steam  engine, 
and  strength  of  materials.  The  evening  trade  coursers  include  car- 
pentry, pattern  making,  plumbing,  sign  painting,  fresco  painting, 
machine  Avork,  and  tool  making.  All  classes  meet  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday  evenings  from  7.30  to  1).30.  Tuition  fees  are  from 
$10  to  $15  per  term  of  six  months.  Applicants  for  the  evening  trade 
courses  must  be  between  the  ages  of  IG  and  24  years. 

Enrolhnent, — The  enrollment  in  1005-0  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  evening  work  was  as  follows : 

Fine  arts ?:x:^ 

Doim^stic*  arts 18U 

Doinostic  scienoo 108 

Scionee  and  techiiolop:y 'iT^W 

1,381 

Tn  these  courses,  as  far  as  the  time  permits,  is  given  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  in  each  of  the  various  branches.  Each  is  in- 
tended to  supplement  the  practical  experience  of  the  student,  and 
enable  him  to  advance  to  positions  of  larger  responsibility. 

Cei'tifi rates, — Certificates  are  awarded  in  architectural  and  mechan- 
ical drawing,  chemistry,  machine  design,  plumbing,  carpentry  and 
pattern  making,  machine  Avork,  fresco  painting,  and  sign  i)ainting. 

Practical  talhft, — One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  Avork 
is  the  coursi^  of  lectures  or  practical  talks  given  by  each  teacher. 
These  cover  a  variety  of  subjects  including  not  only  shop  methods, 
labor-saving  devices,  and  other  kindred  subjects,  but  the  relations 
of  employees  and  employer,  of  the  individual  laborer  to  his  family, 
to  the  community,  and  the  state.  Here  a  definite  attempt  is  made  to 
teach  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  proper  function  of  the  laborer  in 
the  life  of  the  community.  These  are  not  merely  perfunctory  talks, 
but  strike  at  the  vital  princii)les  of  real  service.  Here  is  certainly 
to  be  found  one  of  the  methods  for  counteracting  the  narrowing 
influence  of  mere  acquisition  of  mechanical  skill  or  industrial  effi- 
ciently. Tn  these  talks  the  true  teacher  finds  the  means  for  enlarging 
the  view  and  elevating  the  mind  of  the  individual  worker,  so  that 
he  can  no  longer  be  simi)ly  the  wage-earner,  but  becimies  an  efficient 
productive  citizen. 

TeachcvK, — The  spirit  of  the  founder  of  the  institute  is  reflected  in 
the  teachers.  Some  of  them  seem  to  have  ''  caught  the  spirit ''  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  It  is  only  necessary  to  talk  with  them  for  a  short 
time  to  understand  the  power  which  these  men  exert  over  their  j^upils. 
Tn  at  least  three  of  those  with  Avhom  T  talked  the  enthusiasm,  not  for 
the  technical  work  alone,  but  for  the  boys  themselves,  was  clearly 
evident.  The  instruction  is  onlv  the  means  by  which  the  teacher 
conies  into  close  vital  relations  to  the  pupils.     It  is  of  an  exception- 
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ally  high  order,  but  it  does  not  stop  with  that.  As  expressed  by  one 
teacher,  the  attenii)t  is  ''  to  ^ive  the  technical  skill  and  the  essential 
facts  of  the  trade  in  the  jn'oper  atniosj)!iere/'  These  attempts  are 
already  Ix^aring  fruit  in  the  lives  of  the  young  nien  who  go  out  from 
Pratt  to  positions  of  large  responsibility.  Many  of  the  teachers  in 
the  evening  classes  are  practical  men  who  are  at  work  during  the  day. 
They  do  not  need  the  salary,  but  teach  l)ecause  of  their  great  intercut 
in  the  boys.  The  teaching  given  in  Pratt  Institute  is  very  etfective 
in  all  departments,  the  standard  set  is  high;  but  no  more  vital  work 
is  done  there  than  this  attempt  to  inspire  the  young  laborer  with 
lofty  ideals  of  public  service. 

K.  SCHOOLS  FOK  ArrUENTTCKS  AND  KMPLOYKKS. 

The  efforts  of  the  welfare  department  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration have  resulted  in  an  increased  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the 
welfare  of  the  lalK)rer,  whether  in  factory,  shop,  or  mercantile  estab- 
lishment. While  many  firms  have  long  given  especial  attention  to 
such  work,  organized  efforts  in  this  direction  are  of  very  recent  origin. 
The  w^elfare  department  has  sought  to  call  attenticm  to  the  needs  of 
laborers,  to  investigate  the  methods  used  by  different  establishments, 
and  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  problems  involved. 

The  general  lines  along  which  welfare  work  is  conducted  include 
the  physical  health  and  comfort  of  the  employee,  opportunities  for 
recreation,  educational  advantages,  and  i)rovisions  for  securing  suit- 
able sanitarv  homes.  The  character  of  the  measures  taken  varies 
greatly,  each  establishment  furnishing  a  separate  i)roblem.  Con- 
siderable difficulty  is  encountered  in  the  practical  management  of  this 
w^Jfare  work,  especially  in  securing  a  jx'rfect  understanding  and  co- 
operation betwiHMi  (»m])lover  and  employee.  It  has  usually  lxH»n  found 
most  satisfactory  to  allow  th(»  method  to  develop  gradually,  dej)end- 
ing  up(m  the  initiative  of  the  employee. 

The  educational  features  include  clubs,  reading  rooms,  and  lecture 
courses,  as  Avell  as  classes  in  the  connnon  branches,  freehand  and  me- 
chanical draAving,  cooking,  sewing,  etc.,  and  in  other  subjects  bearing 
more  directly  ui)on  their  work.  Usually  these  classes,  especially  for 
the  younger  employees,  have  two  distinct  aims:  First,  to  offer  oppor- 
tunity for  intellectual  training  and  improvement,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion in  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  their  work;  s(^cond, 
to  enable  the  employers  to  select  the  brightest  and  most  capable  young 
people  for  positions  of  larger  responsibility.  AVliile  the  instruction 
given  varies  with  the  particular  aims  and  needs  of  each  establishment, 
two  fairly  distinct  types  may  be  distinguished :  First,  that  in  facto- 
ries, mills,  etc.,  which  often  is  directly  connected  with  the  training 
of  apprentices,  and,  s(»cond,  that  in  mercantile  establishments  for 
clerks  and  other  employees. 
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Schooh  for  apprentices  eoiuhteted  hy  educational  authoritieH, — 
Several  definite  aUempis  have  lx»en  made  to  provide  schools  where 
apprentices  could  obtain  that  wider  general  and  technical  training 
which  is  no  longer  possible  under  the  present  apprenticeship  system. 
Some  of  these  have  been  mentioned  in  the  section  on  evening  schools. 
Two  examples  of  this  type,  which  are  l)eing  successfully  conducted 
at  present,  are  here  described  :  The  School  for  Apprentices  in  Chicago 
and  the  Co-operative  Engineering  Courses  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

I.    CniCAOO    SCHOOL   OF    APPRENTICES. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  in  the  direction  of  supple- 
mentary training  for  apprentices  is  the  School  for  Apprentices  con- 
ducted in  Chicago.  This  is  unique  in  many  particulars,  and  its 
future  development  will  be  carefully  watched  by  all  interested  in  the 
continuation  school  movement.  The  following  general  description 
is  taken  from  the  Keport  of  the  Board  of  pAlucation  of  Chicago  for 
1904,  and  from  the  account  in  AVorld's  AVork,  vol.  5,  p.  330G. 

In  January,  1901,  in  response  to  a  request  from  Mr.  Joseph  Downey, 
the  Board  of  Education  began  to  make  provision  for  the  education  of 
apprentices  of  the  masons'  and  bricklayers'  associations.  Six  or 
seven  apprentices  attended  the  English  High  and  Manual  Training 
School  for  three  mcmths  during  the  slack  season.  They  studied 
arithmetic,  P^nglish,  architecture,  drawing,  and  woodwork. 

In  1002  the  Bricklavers'  Union  and  the  Masons'  and  Bricklavers' 
Association  united  in  a  request  to  the  Board  of  Education  to  estab- 
lish a  school  on  the  same  general  lines  as  the  instruction  given  the 
first  year.  This  was  accordingly  done  and  there  were  GO  pupils  en- 
rolled. In  education  these  ranged  from  those  who  had  attended  a 
high  school  for  two  or  three  years  to  those  Avho  could  read  English 
with  difficulty.  A  proj^er  organization  was  accordingly  very  hard 
to  secure. 

In  1908  five  teachers  were  employed,  and  the  average  attendance 
was  100.  In  1904  the  average  attendance  was  lOG.  In  the  morning 
the  pupils  studied  the  ordinary  English  branches;  in  the  afternoon 
they  received  instruction  in  architecture,  building,  and  superintend- 
ence. In  addition  to  this,  lectures  were  given  on  anatomy,  physiology, 
first  aid  to  the  injured,  and  on  architecture,  masonry,  building  and 
superintendence,  fireproofing  and  fireproof  construction,  terra  cotta, 
and  the  manufacture  and  use  of  steel.  These  subjects  bear  directly 
upon  the  Avork  of  the  apprentice,  and  aim  to  give  him  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  trade,  which  Avould  l>e  impossible  for  him  to  obtain 
in  actual  employment.  Besides  this,  the  instruction  in  the  common 
branches  tends  to  broaden  the  training  still  further  and  make  \\w 
apprentice  more  efficient.  Nine  months  of  the  year  are  si)ent  in  the 
regular  occupation. 
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The  general  management  of  tlie  scliool,  aside  from  the  suix»rvision 
and  general  control  exercised  by  the  lx)ard  of  education,  is  left  to 
the  joint  arbitration  connnittee  of  the  union  and  the  association. 
All  fines  assessed  by  the  connnittee  for  the  breaking  of  joint  rules  go 
to  the  purchase  of  text-books  for  the  pupils.  For  each  day's  work 
at  school  each  pupil  is  paid  the  regular  wage  of  the  bricklayei's' 
union  to  which  he  belongs.  If  a  student  is  absent  the  principal 
reports  the  fact  to  the  arbitration  conmiittee,  and  the  time  lost  is 
added  to  the  time  he  nnist  serve  as  an  apprentice  to  his  trade. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  May  15,  1903,  it  is  provided 
that,  when  indentures  are  drawn,  "in  all  mimicipalities  wliere  a 
manual  tniining  school  is  maintained  for  the  technical  instruction 
of  apprentices,  such  indentures  shall  further  provide  that  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  master  to  cause  the  apprentice  to  attend  such 
school  for  at  least  three  consecutive  months  in  each  year  without 
exiM?nse  to  the  apprentice.''"  In  its  general  provisions  this  law  is 
very  much  like  the  (rewcrheordming  of  Gennany.  AVhether  this 
will  have  any  innnediate  result  or  not,  it  has  furnished  a  valuable 
precedent  in  the  way  of  placing  the  responsibility  for  the  more  com- 
plete training  of  api)rentices  upon  the  masters. 

The  school  thus  established  in  Chicago  promises  well,  and  if  it 
proves  successful  the  plan  may  well  be  adopted  in  many  places  where 
conditions  are  favorable.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  uniting  the 
board  of  education,  tlie  labor  unions,  and  the  employers'  associa- 
tions in  one  connnon  purpose.  The  Chicago  cari)enters'  union  has 
petitioned  the  board  of  education  for  a  similar  school  during  the 
slack  months.  So  far  no  sdiool  for  apprentices  of  this  trade  has 
been  established.  In  all  trades  where  there  are  such  slack  periods 
the  plan  might  easily  Ih»  tried  and  much  good  result. 

II.    COOrKRVTIVE     EN(;1NEK1UN(;     COl  USES     OF     THE     I  NIVEKSITV     OF 

CINCINNATI. 

A  notable  exami)le  of  the  effort  to  provide  a  more  complete  train- 
ing for  api)rentices  is  seen  in  the  system  of  cooperative  education  in 
the  IJniversitv  of  Cincinnati,  devised  bv  Professor  Schneider.  The 
data  for  the  following  account  are  found  in  the  University  AVeekly 
News,  May  2,  190G,  and  the  University  of  Cincinnati  Record,  Novem- 
l)er,  1006: 

About  thirty-five  of  the  largest  mechanical  and  electrical  manu- 
facturing comi)anies  in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity  have  agreed  to  send 
apprentices  (varying  in  numl)er  from  2  to  12)  to  the  University  to 
take  a  special  course  in  mechanical  or  electrical  engineering.  These 
courses  are  six  years  in  length  and  lead  to  the  regular  degrees.     Ap- 

«» Illinois  Sch(K>l  LawH,  llK):i.  p.  180. 
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prentices  from  each  plant  work  in  pairs,  each  one  alternating  with 
his  fellow  apprentice  at  the  factory  and  at  the  university,  the  same 
work  being  given  on  alternate  weeks.  One  student  apprentice  works 
at  the  shop  one  week  while  the  other  pursues  his  engineering  studies; 
then  they  exchange  places  and  so  continue  for  the  eight  and  one-half 
months  the  university  is  in  session.  By  this  plan  no  machine  at  the 
plant  is  idle  and  no  loss  is  suifered  by  the  employer.  The  cooperating 
employers  pay  the  student  apprentices  only  for  the  actual  time 
they  are  at  work,  i.  e.,  for  the  weeks  they  are  at  the  shop;  the  wages 
begin  at  $4.40  per  week  and  increase  at  a  regular  rate.  The  em- 
ployer also  oifers  a  bonus  of  $100  to  every  boy  who  completes  his 
period  of  apprentice^ship.  In  this  way  the  apprentice  can  earn  in 
the  six  years  enough  to  pay  all  his  college  dues,  and  $1,230  besides,  to 
help  pay  his  living  expenses. 

AdmisMon, — A  high  school  education  or  its  ecjuivalent  is  usually 
demanded  for  admission,  although  students  well  versed  in  mathe- 
matics may  be  admitted  conditionally.  A  period  of  two  or  three 
months  of  work  in  the  shop  always  precedes  the  entrance  to  this 
school.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  mental  and  mechanical 
ability  of  the  apprentice. 

The  details  of  this  plan  were  only  completed  in  eTune,  11)00,  but 
before  the  opening  of  the  session  in  Septemlx?r  more  than  30  young 
men  had  -enrolled.  Both  manufacturers  and  instructors  are  well 
pleased  with  the  results  so  far  achieved.  Some  of  the  more  obvious 
advantages  of  the  plan  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  student  supports  him- 
self largely;  (2)  his  theoretical  and  practical  training  go  on  together, 
each  simplifying  and  shortening  the  other;  (3)  his  practical  work  is 
supervised  by  practical  men,  who  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
the  best  men  to  fill  positions  of  responsibility.  Thus  the  apprentice 
is  sure  of  a  good  position  on  the  completion  of  his  term  of  apprentice- 
ship. It  will  Ixi  remembered  that  an  arrangement  somewhat  similar 
was  mentioned  as  being  tried  at  the  University  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
land. It  hardly  seems  possible  that  any  reasonable  objection  can  Ix; 
raised  to  such  a  plan  as  this.  It  seems  likely  to  result  in  great  good  to 
the  university,  to  the  employer,  and  to  the  apprentice. 

Kiliicdtional  train  lit  (J  for  tipprcntlcvs  in  fuctoncs. — For  many  years 
considerable  attention  has  been  given  by  various  manufacturing  firms 
to  the  education  of  their  api)rentices.  The  methods  employed  are 
various  and  the  results  obtained  not  uniformly  successful.  Scmie 
kinds  of  factories  lend  themsi^lves  more  easilv  to  such  efforts  than  do 
others. 

Among  the  establishments  conducting  successful  schools  for  ap- 
prentices may  be  mentioued  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Phila- 
delphia; the  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio:  Yale 
and  Towne  Manufacturing  Company,  Stamford,  Conn.;  the  IMy- 
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mouth  Cordage  Company,  North  Plymouth,  Mass. ;  Brown  &  Sharp 
Manufacturing  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.;  the  General  Electric 
Company,  Lynn,  Mass. ;  and  K.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

In  order  to  show  the  character  of  the  work  done,  the  last  two  of 
these  will  be  descril)ed  in  detail. 

lU.    SCHOOL    t\m    APrUKNTKES    ('ONni'(TEl)    liY    THK    (iENEKAL    KLECTRIC 

COMPANY    OF    LYNX,    MASS. 

The  system  of  training  apprentices  emi)loye(l  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  is  in  many  ways  very  complete  and 
effective.  The  following  facts  are  taken  largely  from  a  paper  read 
before  the  American  S(Kriety  of  Mechanical  Engineers  by  Mr.  Magnus 
W.  Alexander.  Extracts  from  this  paper  are  found  in  the  Pingineer- 
ing  Magazine  for  January  11)07,  pages  025-028. 

Candidates  for  apprenticeship  must  Im  at  least  16  years  old  and 
have  a  grannnar  school  education.  They  are  placed  on  trial  for  a 
month  or  two,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  those  who  seem  capable  are 
allowed  to  sign  a  reguhir  apprenticeship  agreement.  This  provides 
for  a  service  of  four  years  at  stipulated  wages  on  a  progressive  scale 
from  $4.50  a  Aveek  during  the  trial  period  to  $9.25  during  the  last  year. 
A  cash  bonus  of  $100  is  paid  at  the  termination  of  the  course,  and  a 
"  certificate  of  apprenticeship  "  is  given  at  that  time. 

It  is  tlie  aim  of  tlio  GenornI  EltM-tric  Company  to  train  slvilltMl  artisans  in  tlie 
various  trades  of  maoliinist  and  tool  malvtT,  carpontt'r  and  pattern  malvor.  iron, 
steel,  and  l)rass  mold«'r,  instrument  maker,  and  electrical  worker,  in  such  a 
tborougli  manner  that  the  leadinjc  |H>sitions  in  the  factory,  such  as  assistant  fore- 
men, foremen,  master  me<'hanics.  and  sui)erinten(ients  may  he  filled  from  the 
ranks  of  graduated  apprentices. 

It  is  clearly  seen  that  su(;h  leadei*s  should  possess  some  infornuition 
besides  a  practical  knowledge  of  their  trade;  they  must  see  beyond 
the  present  task  and  undoi'stand  it  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  process, 
and  have  the  ability  to  so  grasp  the  situation  that  the  best  results  may 
be  obtained.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  (Jeiieral  Electric  Company  has 
provided  for  theoreti(!al  training  of  a  very  practical  character,  which 
is  designed  to  enabh»  the  boy  *'  to  apply  in  the  workshop  the  knowl- 
edge he  gains  in  the  s(!ho()lr()oin.''  For  ten  numths  each  year  the 
apprentices  receive  instruction  by  turns  in  the  class  room  for  six  hours 
a  week  during  the  day.  The  schoolrooms  are  close  to  the  workshop 
and  the  time  so  arrange<l  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  apprentices  are  at 
school  at  one  time.  The  sani'*  wages  are  paid  the  boys  for  this  time 
as  for  the  time  when  thev  are  at  work. 

"The  teachers  in  the  schoolroom  are  men  selected  from  the  staff  of 
engineers,  draftsmen,  and  foremen,  who  are  assigned  for  six  hours 
per  week  to  the  Avork  of  teaching.''  The  subjects  taught  are  mathe- 
matics, physics,  technology,  and  mechanical  drawing.     Examiiuitions 
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are  given  frequently  during  the  year,  and  the  final  examination  de- 
termines largely  the  standing  of  the  apprentice  and  the  wages  he  will 
receive.  There  is  a  special  shop  under  control  of  a  man  in  charge  of 
apprentices.  This  man  has  had  years  of  experience  as  a  mechanician 
and  has  unusual  ability  in  handling  boys.  He  has  only  two  assistants, 
the  older  apj)rentices  themselves  l)eing  utilized  as  instructors  for  the 
beginners.  After  learning  one  process,  the  apprentice  is  usually 
required  to  teach  it  to  a  younger  apprentice  before  he  begins  to  learn 
another.  The  apprentices  spend  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a 
half  years  in  this  training  room,  according  to  their  ability,  and  are 
then  transferred  to  the  factory  departments  and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  the  foremen.  On  the  completion  of  the  course  the  best  men 
are  encouraged  to  remain  with  the  company. 

By  this  means  the  company  not  only  selects  the  most  capable  young 
men,  but  also  gives  them  the  training  which  will  enable  them  to  per- 
form the  most  successful  service  as  foremen,  expert  machinists,  etc. 
The  apprentices  thus  obtain  a  general  knowledge  which  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  get  by  work  in  the  shops.  This  training  is 
eminently  practical  and  very  effective,  but  it  must  be  conceded  that  it 
is  somewhat  narrow.  The  purpose  in  view  is  that  of  selecting  and 
training  foremen  for  a  particular  branch  of  work.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  minister  to  the  larger  needs  of  the  individual.  Such 
schools  are  doing  good  service,  but  they  can  not  be  regarded  as 
furnishing  the  kind  of  education  most  demanded  by  the  great  body 
V  of  our  young  people  who  are  not  in  school. 

IV.    SCHOOL    K)R   ArrUENTICES   OF   R.    HOE   &   CO. 

One  of  the  first  establishments  that  attempted  to  provide  general 
training  for  its  apprentices  was  that  of  Hoe  &  Co.,  of  New^  York  City. 
From  200  to  300  apprentices  are  here  given  systematic  instruction 
in  subjects  calculated  to  increase  their  efficiency  as  intelligent  work- 
men. The  principal  facts  in  this  description  were  given  by  Mr. 
Henry  Watterson,  the  present  director. 

AJmis.si(m. — Applicants  must  be  at  least  10  years  old  and  fairly 
intelligent.  Usually  the  previous  educational  training  is  eijuivalent 
to  that  received  in  the  grammar  grades  of  the  public  schools.  Each 
apprentice  is  required  to  enter  into  a  legal  agreement  which  is  signed 
by  the  parent  or  guardian.  All  are  placed  on  probation  for  a  month 
before  being  admitted  to  the  school. 

Uours  of  school  xrorl\ — The  school  is  conducted  five  evenings  a 
week,  from  5.20  to  0.45.  Each  evening  is  divided  into  two 
periods  of  about  forty  minutes  each.  The  year  is  divided  into  two 
terms,  the  first  beginning  October  1  and  ending  February  1,  the 
second  beginning  February  1  and  ending  June  1.  Apprentices  may 
enter  at  either  term. 
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Conme  of  atudy, — The  course  given  is  still  in  the  stage  of  evolu- 
tion, but  even  now  presents  some  very  interesting  features.  The 
work  is  planned  for  four  years,  and  each  class  represents  one  term  or 
one-half  year.  The  course  of  study  as  at  present  conducted  is  here 
given,  beginning  with  the  first  year's  work,  together  with  the  number 
of  periods  per  week  of  forty  minutes  each  given  to  each  subject. 

III.  C.  3.  Arithmetic  to  porcentage — 3 ;  Ri)eUing — 3. 

C.  2.  Arithmetic,  percentage  to  compound  proportion — 3 ;  English,  punctua- 
tion, granmiar,  etc. — .3. 
II.  C.  1.  "  Practical]  geometry,"  construction  worlc — 3 ;  "  Meclmnics."  mensura- 
tion— 3;  EngliHli,  drill  in  punctuaticm,  etc. — 1. 
B.  8.  Mechanics — 1;  English — 1;  practical  geometry — 2;  drawing— 2. 
1.  B.  2.  Mechanics — 1 ;  English — 1 ;  drawing — 2 ;  j)ractical  geometry — 2. 

B.  1.  Drawing — 2;  practical  gt»ometry — 2;  mechanics — 2;  talks  on  cltizen- 
shii»,  including  elei'tions,  and  government  of  city,  State,  and  nation. 

This  completes  the  regular  course  for  which  certificates  are  given. 

Class  A  is  a  graduate  class.  The  instruction  is  mostly  in  free-hand 
and  mechanical  drawing.  Occasionally  some  work  in  trigonometiy 
and  calculus  is  given  to  the  brighter  boys.  Apprentices  are  not 
required  to  spend  more  than  a  year  in  this  class,  but  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  it  until  the  completion  of  their  term  of  apprenticeship, 
which  is  five  years. 

The  subject-matter  of  each  of  these  studies  is  taken,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, from  the  work  of  the  shop.  For  instance,  the  arithmetic  studied 
is  one  prepared  especially  for  the  school  by  Mr.  Watterson,  and  the 
problems  are  actual  problems  which  are  met  with  in  the  work  of  the 
establishment.  The  text-book  in  mechanics  is  also  a  special  text-book 
prepared  by  the  teacher  of  that  department,  Mr.  Womrath,  and 
includes  mensuration,  practical  shoj)  work,  etc.  The  geometry  is  con- 
struction work  and  connects  directly  with  the  instruction  in  drawing. 
The  subject  which  is  most  difficult  to  connect  with  the  shopwork  is 
English;  but  even  here  the  connection  is  made  as  far  as  possible  by 
means  of  letters,  orders,  etc.,  taken  from  the  official  correspondence. 
In  the  talks  on  government  and  citizenship  the  attempt  is  made  to 
broaden  the  view  and  to  make  lifood  citizens.  As  vet  the  result  is  not 
as  satisfactory  as  it  is  hoped  tliat  it  may  be  made.  The  boys  do  not 
see  what  practical  use  can  be  made  of  this,  and  in  consequence  their 
interest  is  not  strong.  Mr.  Watterson  hopes  to  overcome  this  by 
improving  the  work,  making  it  more  vital,  and  also  by  developing  a 
sentiment  among  the  foremen  in  favor  of  it. 

Pi'izes^  etc, — Every  effort  is  made  to  encourage  the  work  of  the 
school.  Regular  (commencement  exercises  are  held  in  June,  at  which 
prizes  are  given  to  the  boys  in  each  (class  who  have  the  best  and  the 
second  best  averages  for  the  two  terms  of  the  year.  The  most  valu- 
able prize  is  a  gold  watch  for  the  boy  of  the  A  class  who  has  the  l)est 
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average.  AMienever  a  boy  shows  exceptional  ability  in  any  depart- 
ment he  is  picked  out  for  special  attention.  If  he  has  unusual  abil- 
ity as  a  draftsman  he  is  taken  into  the  drafting  department,  Avhere 
he  receives  better  pay  and  has  opportunities  for  further  advancement. 
Sometimes  boys  who  show  exceptional  ability  are  taken  into  the 
office  department.  In  determining  the  final  standing  of  the  appren- 
tice his  school  work,  general  deportment,  and  interest,  as  well  as  his 
ability  in  the  shop,  are  considered.  His  complete  record  is  kept  in 
the  office,  and  his  pai^ents  or  guardians  are  notified  of  the  progress 
made. 

Teachers, — The  teachers  are  usually  practical  men  and  know  the 
needs  of  the  boys.  A  plan  whi(!h  promises  well  is  being  put  in  oper- 
ation. The  brighter  apprentices,  after  the  completion  of  the  regular 
course,  are  put  in  charge  of  some  of  the  classes  under  the  direction 
of  the  regular  teacher.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  develop  responsi- 
bility and  self-reliance  in  the  pupil-teacher  and  fit  him  still  further 
for  positions  of  trust.  It  is  the  very  Ix^st  training  for  foremen.  It 
is  too  early  to  determine  whether  the  plan  will  be  successful  or  not. 

Throughout  the  period  of  apprenticeship  and  for  some  years 
thereafter  the  brighter  boys  are  encouraged  in  every  way.  They  are 
urged  to  take  special  courses  in  Pratt  Institute,  Cooper  Union,  or 
some  other  evening  school  of  like  grade,  and  every  opportunity  is 
given  to  the  boy  to  show  whatever  ability  he  may  have. 

While  this  school  does  not  yet  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  appren- 
tice nor  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  director,  it  is  rendering 
valuable  service  both  in  selecting  the  best  boys,  who  Avill  l>e  the  fore- 
men of  the  future,  and  in  giving  that  all-around  training  in  the  fun- 
damental i)rinciples  underlying  the  work  of  the  factory  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  skilled  workman. 

V.    SCHOOLS    FOR    CLERKS    IX    MERCANTILE    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Clerks  and  other  employees  in  mercantile  establishments  can  not  be 
trained  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  of  a])prentices  in  other  establish- 
ments; the  difficulties  seem  to  be  somewhat  greater.  While  probably 
the  great  majority  of  large  mercantile  establishments  now  have  wel- 
fare de])artments  of  various  kinds,  not  all  jire  successful  in  maintain- 
ing educational  classes.  Some  firms,  after  years  of  experiment,  have 
abandoned  such  work.  Among  these  are  the  firms  of  Jas.  1  learn 
and  of  John  AA'ananiaker,  in  New  York  CMtv.  One  reason  <riven  for 
this  abandonment  was  that  the  public  evening  schools  could  do  the 
same  work  to  better  advantage;  another  was  that  the  time  of  the 
clerks  could  be  more  profitably  (»mj)loyed  in  other  ways. 

It  is  not  j)ossible  to  give  a  list  of  the  firms  conducting  educatiomil 
classes  for  their  enii)Ioyees.  Two  of  the  most  successful  are  Sears. 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  John  Wanamaker,  of  Philadelphia. 
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In  the  Philadelphia  establishment  of  John  Wanamaker  the  young 
people  are  organized  into  three  classes,  which  collectively  are  known 
as  the  John  Wanamaker  Conunercial  Institute.  These  three  divisions 
are  (1)  cash  boys,  (2)  girls  up  to  17  years  of  age,  and  (3)  boys,  other 
than  cash  boys,  from  16  to  18  years  old.  The  aim  of  all  the  training, 
educational  and  conmiercial,  is  to  make  the  young  employees  more 
efficient. 

Besides  the  general  training  in  the  regular  duties  of  the  establish- 
ment, organized  classes  are  conducted.  The  smaller  boys  are  given 
instruction  in  arithmetic,  gramnuir,  sjx^lling,  writing,  composition, 
and  singing  on  two  mornings  a  week.  The  girls  also  have  educational 
classes  two  mornings  a  week.  In  addition  to  the  branches  taught  the. 
boys,  the  girls  are  instructed  in  business  correspondence,  stenography 
and  tyj^ewriting,  and  lH)okkeeping. 

The  older  boys,  numbering  about  300,  have  supper  in  the  store  and 
remain  for  their  school  two  evenings  a  wi»ek.  The  branches  taught 
are  arithmetic,  s})elling,  writing,  commercial  correspondence,  English, 
stenography,  bookkeeping,  the  metric  system,  mechanical  and  free- 
hand drawing,  and  rapid  calculation. 

A  monthly  report  of  the  standing  and  progress  of  each  pupil  is 
made  to  his  parents.  The  graduates  from  each  of  these  divisions 
receive  certificates,  and  j)rom()tious  are  largely  based  on  these.  This 
results  in  a  sort  of  civil-service  promotion,  the  higher  positions  being 
constantly  filled  by  those  Avho  have  grown  up  in  the  business." 

A  school  of  a  similar  kind  is  now  cimducted  In'  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  in  Chicago.  This  school  Avas  the  result  of  a  request  from  the 
employees  themselves.  It  lK»gan  soon  after  the  occupation  of  the  new 
quarter's,  in  January,  lt)0().  There  are  at  presiMit  105  enrolled.  A 
small  tuition  fee  is  charged,  just  enough  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers.  The  subjects  studied  are  penmanship,  stenogra|)hy,  siH»ll- 
ing,  and  business  arithmetic.  Instruction  is  given  on  three  evenings 
a  week.  The  teachers  are  mostly  day-school  teachers  and  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associaticm  workers,  but  the  intention  is  to  usi»  reiru- 
lar  employees  for  this  purpose  as  soon  as  the  school  is  fully  organiz(»d. 
The  interest  manifested  is  at  present  very  strong.  Just  what  will 
come  of  this  attempt,  in  what  direction  it  will  develo]),  we  can  not 
say.  The  intention  is  to  introduce  other  subjects  and  to  widen  the 
scope  of  the  work  in  the  direction  of  the  needs  of  the  employei^s  as 
rapidly  as  the  resources  at  hand  will  permit. 

o  Welfare  Work  in  Mercantile  Houses.  Issiio^l  liy  tlio  Welfare  Department  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation.     Pp.  12-18. 
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V.  KIND    AND    AMOUNT    OF    INSTRUCTION    GIVEN    IN 

CONTIN U ATION  SCHOOLS. 

A.  ("ONTKNT   OF   THK   COUUSE   OF   STUDY. 

On  account  of  lack  of  material  it  was  nocessarv  to  abandon  the 
comparative  study  of  the  curricula  of  the  evening  schools  whic:h  had 
been  attempted.  Very  little  notice  is  taken  in  the  regular  school 
reports  of  the  subjects  pursued  in  the  evening  schools.  Consequently 
onh'  a  few  general  facts  will  l>e  noted. 

Elementary  ere7irnf/  schooU. — The  studies  ])ursued  in  the  elemen- 
tary evening  schools,  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  are 
enrolled,  are  narrowly  restricted  to  the  fundamentals,  and  include 
little  else  than  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  a  smattering  of 
history  and  geography.  In  many  places,  notably  Massachust»tts, 
drawing  is  usually  given,  and  in  other  places  some  attem])t  is  made 
to  introduce  such  subjects  as  cooking,  serving,  manual  training,  ste- 
nography, and  typewriting;  but  in  general  little  is  attempted  except 
the  connnon  branches. 

Evening  high  schooh, — The  curricula  of  the  evening  high  schools 
are  much  more  varied.  Data  have  been  obtained  from  14  eveninir 
high  schools,  exclusive  of  mechanic  arts,  manual  training,  and  tech- 
nical evening  schools.  In  tlie.se  14  schools  42  diflerent  subjects  are 
oifered.  These  are  given  below  in  the  order  of  their  freciuency,  with 
the  number  of  schools  in  which  each  study  is  offered. 

Curriculn  of  ei'eniriff  high  t^rhools. 


Subject. 


1 .  A  Igcbra 

'1.  <  ieometry 

3.  B«»okkoepin)^ 

4.  St«.'nc)j,'riii>h y 

h.  KiijjliNh 

6.  Chemistry 

7.  Lat in 

K.  FhvsicM 

9.  Civh's 

10.  Ainorirnn  hi.'itory 

11.  Meclmnical  drawin^r 

12.  Tyju'w  ritinir 

13.  < icrman 

14.  Frcc'-hatul  (ImuiiiK 

1.').  Freiirli 

ir».  Spanish 

17.  Connncrrial  arithmetic 

18.  EnKli>li  ami  Amerieaii  literature.. 

19.  renmnnship 

2().  Arehiti'ctuml  dmuinK 

21.  Arithmetic 


Number  of!! 
schools. 


Subject. 


\\ 
\\\ 
VI 
VI 
11 
10 

y 

H 

8 
S 
8 


r. 

5 
5 
5 
4 
4 


*««■• 

23. 
24. 
Ih. 
26. 
27. 
2M. 
29. 
3). 
31. 
32. 

;«. 

31. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
:J8. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


Commercial  law 

Phy8iok)Ky 

Trig<)U(»metry 

Kcontunics  ..* 

F^nglish  history 

Sewing 

CookiuK 

Psychology 

Analytics 

(icoltigy 

General  l)istory 

Commercial  geography 
.Municipal  government . 

Civil  servi»-e 

Shop  work 

('ari)entry 

Woo<l  turning 

Electricitv , 

Ship  drafting. 
I'hysical  tram 
Mu.sic  .. 


Lining 


Number  of 
R«'hools. 


4 
3 

3 
2 


While  it  is  not  possible  from  these  data  to  draw  any  definite  con- 
clusi(ms,  we  can  see  that  the  emphasis,  in  the  majority  of  these  schools, 
is  still  on  the  side  of  the  course  given  in  the  day  high  school,  with  a 
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tendencv  toward  the  scientific  side.  Latin  still  holds  its  own  fairly 
well,  while  stenography,  bookkeeping,  and  typewriting  are  very 
nnich  in  evidence. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  relative  popularity  of  the  various 
courses  without  data  of  the  number  taking  each  subject,  and  this  we 
do  not  have,  except  for  a  few  schools.  In  these  the  conunercial  sub- 
jects enroll  the  gi'eatest  numl)er.  Whether  the  subjects  as  given  in 
the  table  represent  the  demands  of  the  students  or  not  we  can  not 
definitely  say.  It  is  probable  that  the  courses,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  represent  what  the  school  authorities  think  should  be  given, 
rather  than  the  demands  of  the  young  people.  There  is  a  decided 
tendency,  as  far  as  we  can  determine  from  these  data,  in  the  direction 
of  conunercial  and  industrial  work.  Nearly  half  of  the  42  subjects 
represent  this  department  of  training,  and  while  only  a  few  of 
these  are  found  in  the  majority  of  the  schools,  their  prevalence, 
nevertheless,  shows  a  decided  tendency. 

The  mechanic  arts,  technical,  and  manual  training  high  schools 
represent  a  diiferent  type  of  training,  and  one  which  is  receiving 
more  attention  than  formerly.  The  curricula  of  these  schools  are 
very  similar  and  present  little  that  needs  comment. 

In  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  classes,  as  we  have 
seen  (p.  103),  the  emphasis,  as  far  as  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
is  concerned,  is  in  the  direction  of  commercial  and  industrial  sub- 
jects, more  than  half  of  the  students  being  in  these  two  groups. 
This  would  be  materially  increased  if  we  should  include  those  stu- 
dents in  the  language  and  science  gi'oups  who  are  pursuing  those 
subjects  with  the  idea  of  immediate  use  in  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial world. 

Although  the  original  idea  of  continuation  school  work  was  a 
repetition  of  the  work  of  the  day  school,  we  can  clearly  see,  even 
from  the  meager  data  at  hand,  that  it  is  by  no  means  such  to-day. 
The  special  needs  of  the  class  to  be  reached  are  considered  more  fully, 
and  the  courses  offered  and  the  methods  pursued  are  in  process  of 
change  in  consequence.  The  near  future  will  undoubtedly  witness 
a  great  development  in  this  direction. 

R   IIOIHS  OF  SI  PPLKMENTAUY  SCHOOL  WOUK. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  supplementaiy  education  is  to 
determine  when  such  instruction  can  most  profitably  be  given.  Vari- 
ous ])lans  have  been  tried  in  different  countries.  In  Germany  we  have 
seen  that  the  tendencv  is  toward  the  elimination  of  Sunday  instruc- 

ft  ft- 

tion,  and  a  movement  has  been  started  for  part-time  day  classes.  In 
Wurtteml)erg  (his  has  rc\^ulted  in  the  recent  law  providing  for  day 
instruction    in   the   Fortbildungsschulen.     Whether   this   will    prove 
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entirely  satisfactory  can  not  yet  be  determined.  In  England  and  the 
United  States  very  little  effort  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  day 
classes  for  young  people  who  are  at  work. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  young  person  who  is  working 
hard  for  ten  hours  a  day  is  not  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  maximum 
benefit  from  evening  classes.  It  is  certainly  true  that  in  many 
classes  of  our  public  evening  schools  there  is  often  shown  great  list- 
lessness  and  a  general  lack  of  interest.  It  would  be  very  helpful  if 
we  could  determine  the  exact  cause  of  this  listlessness.  That  in 
many  cases  it  is  due  to  physical  Aveariness  seems  clear,  but  it  is  not  at 
all  certain  how  far  this  is  a  determining  factor  in  the  general  lack  of 
interest.  The  fact  that  in  such  schools  as  Cooper  Union  and  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  of  New^  York  City  the  pupils  show  such  great 
interest  in  spite  of  their  long  hours  of  labor  makes  it  probable  that 
physical  or  mental  fatigue  is  not  the  only  cause.  There  can  l>e  no 
doubt  that  the  vital  i-elation  which  the  instruction  in  these  schools 
bears  to  the  daily  work  of  the  pupil  holds  his  interest  and  attention 
in  spite  of  his  physical  weariness. 

Several  factors  complicate  the  situaticm.  In  the  first  place,  we 
know  verv  litle  about  the  way  in  which  different  kinds  of  lal)or  affect 
the  general  fund  of  energ}-,  if  there  is  such  a  general  fund.  Nor  are 
w^e  yet  able  to  measure  the  amount  or  kind  of  energj^  left  over  in  indi- 
viduals after  the  day's  work.  This  undoubtedly  varies  so  much  in 
different  individuals  and  for  different  kinds  of  work  that  no  general 
principle  can  l)e  applied.  At  pres(nit  all  we  are  able  to  do  is  to  judge 
by  results.  AYe  find  that  a  j^erson  Avho  has  Iwen  at  work  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  does  not  seem  to  have  the  energy  for  intellectual  effort 
of  certain  kinds.  Whether  this  is  true  of  all  kinds  of  intellectual 
effort  can  l>e  determined  only  by  actual  experiment.  Again,  it  may 
well  I)e  that  certain  kinds  of  intellectual  effort  act  as  a  stimulant,  and 
possibly  make  a  further  drain  upon  the  vitality  which  may  have 
detrimental  results.  This.  too.  can  Ik»  determined  onlv  bv  the  out- 
come.  As  yet  we  know  so  little  about  the  relation  existing  between 
different  mental  and  physical  activities  that  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine in  advance  precis4»ly  what  the  effect  of  a  given  line  of  effort  will 
have  upon  the  individual. 

The  pupils  in  such  schools  as  Cooper  Union  and  in  our  evening 
high  schools  undoubtedly  represiMit  a  better  type  of  individual  than 
those  in  elementary  <»vening  schools.  It  is  pn)bal)le  that  the  former 
have  at  the  end  of  the  day  a  greater  fund  of  **  surplus ''  energy  than 
manv  of  the  others.  The  verv  fact  that  thvv  are  more  easilv  intei-- 
ested  would  tend  to  show  that  this  is  true.  If  such  is  the  case,  it 
w^ould  probably  b(»  unwise  to  use  the  methods  of  the  former  schools 
in  dealing  with  all  people  who  are  or  should  be  in  continuation 
schools. 
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There  arc  two  definite  lines  of  improvement  which  are  practicable, 
and  concerning  the  value  of  which  there  can  he  little  doubt.  First, 
a  more  general  application  of  the  eight-hour  labor  rule.  This  w^ould 
undoubtedly  result  in  a  great  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
evening  work.  The  majority  of  the  students  in  the  Mechanics  Insti- 
tute work  only  eight  hours  a  day ;  the  same  is  true  of  many  at  Cooper 
Union.  The  next  logical  step  after  a  more  general  application  of 
the  eight-liour  rule  to  adults  would  be  a  still  further  shortening  of 
the  working  day  for  young  people,  say  under  18  veal's  of  age.  This 
might  make  possible  part-time  day  schools.  It  would  at  least  be  a 
great  help  in  the  evening  school  work. 

The  second  line  of  improvement  would  be  at  least  equally  as  help- 
ful, namely,  a  better  adaptation  of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  of 
the  courses  offered  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  If  the  students  realize 
that  a  certain  kind  of  work  is  vital,  thev  will  not  onh^  do  it,  but  do 
it  willingly.  The  less  intellectual  ability  a  person  has,  the  less  can 
he  be  interested  in  remote  ends,  and  the  more  nnist  he  have  immediate 
ends  and  interests  for  his  action.  In  the  schools  which  aim  at  making 
up  deficiencies  in  elementary  education,  the  interest  which  is  mani- 
fested by  the  foreign  element  is  due  to  the  immediate  ends  set  before 
them — of  getting  possession  of  the  tools  of  the  English  language;  of 
being  able  to  talk  and  write  in  the  language  of  their  adopted  country. 
This  motive  and  this  interest  are  not  felt  to  as  gi'eat  an  extent  by  our 
own  illiterate  class.  They  can  already  speak  Avell  enough  to  be 
understood  and  higlu»r  attainments  do  not  appeal  to  them.  Their 
interest  is  in  nudging  a  living.  If  by  going  to  evening  school  they 
can  get  that  which  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  earn  more  in  the 
same  time,  or  earn  more  easilv  Avhat  thev  do  earn,  manv  of  them  will 
attend.  If,  then,  the  instruction  can  be  made  to  furnish  this  imme- 
diate end,  it  will  be  more  likely  to  attract  and  hold  this  class. 

There  have  lK»en  spasmodic  and  scattered  attempts  at  the  establish- 
ment of  part-time  day  schools,  but  no  general  movement  in  this 
direction  seems  j)robable  for  some  time  to  come.  As  far  back  as  1808 
Fall  River  had  j)art-time  day  schools  for  factory  children  fnmi  5  to 
15  years  of  age.  The  agitation  against  child  labor  and  the  passage 
of  com})ulsorv  school  laws  have  rendered  those  sithools  unnecessary. 
From  1807  to  1885  Boston  had  a  school  for  licensed  minors  where 

• 

newsl)ovs  attended  in  the  morning  and  bootblacks  attended  in  the 
afternoon.  WIkmi  the  compulsory  school  laws  were  more  strictly 
enforced  these  were  discontinued.  The  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education  contains  a  recom- 
mendation for  ])art-time  day  schools  in  the  following  language:  '*And 
that  provision  be  made  for  the  instruction  in  part-time  day  classes 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  years  who  may  be  employed 
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during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  to  the  end  that  instruction  in  the 
principles  and  the  practice  of  the  arts  may  go  on  together/' <* 

Just  what  the  results  of  this  recommendation  will  be  we  can  not 
now  determine.  There  seems  to  lie  no  reason  why  the  principle  there 
laid  down  can  not  be  put  in  force,  but  it  can  only  be  conjectured 
when  steps  to  do  this  will  be  taken.  High  schools  and  trade  schools 
already  established  might  very  easily  adapt  certain  courses  to  meet 
such  a  demand.  Instruction  might  be  given  in  the  morning  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  young  workers  and  in  the  afternoon  to  others.  It 
would  be  comparatively  easy  to  arrange  such  courses,  and  credit 
could  be  given  for  work  done  in  this  way. 

A  combination  of  the  various  plans  outlined  would  probably  more 
completely  meet  the  needs  of  all  people  than  would  anyone  of  them 
alone. 

C.  QTTAXTITATIVK  COMPAUISON  OF  WORK.  ' 

Very  little  that  is  definite  can  l)e  contributed  in  the  Avay  of  com- 
parison of  the  amount  of  work  covered  in  the  various  types  of  school. 
It  is  impossible  to  secure  sufficient  data  on  this  point.  So  many  com- 
plications enter  which  would  materially  affect  the  actual  amount  of 
work  covered  that  no  general  statement  which  would  be  of  value 
can  be  made.    A  few  items  w^ill  be  all  that  can  l)e  given  here. 

In  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  classes  the  number  of 
recitation  hours  per  year  to  each  course  is  about  44.  This  is  the 
median  taken  from  the  reports  of  156  associations  for  the  year  1901. 
The  range  is  from  12  hours  to  137  hours.  The  majority  of  students 
in  the  Young  Men's  Christ iaji  Association  classes  take  only  one  sub- 
ject, so  that  the  term  of  44  hours  represents  the  median  total  length 
of  time  which  the  majority  of  these  students  spend  in  recitation. 

In  the  public  evening  high  schools  the  number  of  recitation  hours 
is  about  1G*2  per  year.  This  is  the  median  from  13  evening  high 
schools  from  which  data  were  obtained.  The  range  here  is  from  110 
hours  to  370  hours.  As  each  session  is  divided  into  two  periods, 
the  total  number  of  hours  per  year  spent  on  any  one  subject  is  81, 
nearly  twice  the  time  in  the  classes  of  the  Young  Men's  Cliristian 
Association. 

How  does  this  compare  Avith  the  time  spent  on  any  one  subject  in 
our  day  high  schools?  If  we  take  a  subject  like  algebra,  wliich  is 
usuallv  studied  in  all  these  schools,  we  mav  arrive  at  a  fair  compari- 
son.  If  we  consider  their  median  term  to  l)e  30  weeks,  and  the 
number  of  recitation  periods  per  wwk  to  be  5,  and  these  40  minutes 

«  HojKirt  of  tlio  Massac'lnisetts  roiiiiniHsion  cm  Industrial  and  TtH-hnu -al  Kdn- 
cation.  p.  21. 
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each,  we  have  a  total  of  120  hours  per  year;  this  against  81  hours  in 
the  evening  schools  and  44  in  classes  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  In  only  3  of  the  13  evening  high  schools  does  the  num- 
ber of  hours  per  subject  reach  100. 

Some  of  the  complicating  conditions  which  render  a  definite  state- 
ment impossible  are  here  outlined:  (1)  Account  must  be  taken  of 
the  relative  capacity  of  the  pupils  in  the  three  types  of  s(*hool. 
There  can  \)e  no  doubt  that  the  pupils,  as  a  whole,  in  the  evening 
high  schools  represent  a  stronger  type,  intellectually  as  well  as  phys- 
ically, than  those  in  the  day  high  schools.  The  same  may  l^e  said 
to  a  somewhat  less  degree  of  those  in  the  classes  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  (2)  The  evening  pupils  are  also  more  mature 
than  those  in  the  day  schools.  (3)  The  very  fact  that  they  go  to 
evening  school  and  take  algebra,  for  instance,  shows  that  their  inter- 
est in  it  is  strong.  These  three  factors  may  operate  to  increase  mate- 
rially the  amount  of  work  which  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  in  a 
given  time,  and  thus  render  the  disparity  between  the  hours  actu- 
ally spent  in  recitation  of  little  moment.  On  the  other  hand,  operat- 
mg  against  an  equal  accomplishment  are  the  following:  (1)  The 
hours  of  labor  of  the  evening  school  students,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  may  not  Ix?  at  their  best  intellectually,  and  (2)  the  lack  of  time 
for  outside  study,  practically  all  the  time  spent  on  a  subject  being  in 
the  class  room.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  effect  which  each  of 
these  factors  has  upon  the  amount  of  work  accomplished. 

As  only  two  subjects  can  be  pui'sued  at  a  time  in  the  evening 
schools,  the  day  and  evening  schools  can  only  be  compared  by  points. 
Taking  this  into  consideration,  it  seems  probable  that  three  years  of 
work  in  our  l^etter  evening  high  schools  may  be  about  equal  to  two 
years  in  the  day  high  schools.  It  certainly  could  not  he  equal  to 
more  than  this.     In  the  majority  of  schools  it  would  be  much  less. 

An  ambitious  young  person  could  not,  according  to  this,  complete 
his  high  school  course  by  evening  study,  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, in  less  than  six  or  seven  years,  if  he  were  expected  to 
pursue  every  subject.  This  time  could  be  somew^hat  shortened  by 
the  elimination  of  certain  elements  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
day  high  school.  It  would  seem  that  this  might  be  done  without 
lessening  the  value  of  the  training  received,  in  view  of  the  industrial 
training  the  young  person  is  receiving  in  his  daily  work. 
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VI.  THE  PLACE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  CONTINUATION 

SCHOOL. 

Place  of  the  continuation  school, — In  America  we  are  justly  proud 
of  our  free  system  of  public  education,  by  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
boy  or  girl  of  any  station  in  life,  rich  or  poor,  to  secure  the  lx»st  edu- 
cation offered.  With  no  restrictions  in  regard  to  race,  color,  or  class, 
he  or  she  is  able  to  pass  through  the  elementary  school,  the  high 
school,  and  in  several  States,  especially  in  the  Middle  West  and  West, 
the  university.  This  system  is  i>eculiarly  American  and  reflects  to  a 
great  extent  the  national  ideals. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the  right  of 
the  State  to  require  a  certain  minimum  of  education  from  its  citizens. 
The  only  means  to  attain  this  which  has  so  far  been  found  practicable 
is  a  law"  requiring  children  to  attend  school  up  to  a  certain  age,  gener- 
ally 14  yeai^s.  Beyond  that  point  there  has  been  gi-eat  hesitancy  mani- 
fested in  the  employment  of  compulsion.  That  is  the  age  when  the 
child  begins  to  be  industrially  productive  and  Avhen  he  is  supposed 
to  have  in  his  possession  the  tools  which  will  enable  him  to  get  along 
fairly  well  among  his  fellows.  Up  to  that  age  the  State  has  not  only 
offered  an  opi)ortunity  for  education,  but,  theoretically  at  least,  has 
compelled  the  individual  to  take  it. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  objection  at  present  to  the  plan  of 
providing  at  public  expense  opportunities  for  further  education, 
even  through  the  university,  but  it  is  considered  unnecessary  and 
unwise  to  compel  anyone  to  nuike  use  of  them.  The  Ix'lief  that  the 
State  is  justified  in  providing  this  further  opportunity,  even  thougli 
only  a  comparatively  few  are  fitted  to  take  advantage  of  it,  rests  on 
two  main  conceptions:  (1)  That  all  men  are  not  equal  in  respect  to 
intellectual  ability,  and  in  consequence  are  not  able  to  profit  equally 
by  educational  training,  and  (2)  that  the  selection  and  training  of 
leaders  ai*e  essential  to  progress.  Up  to  within  a  comparatively 
recent  jK^riod  the  opportunity  for  further  education  offered  has  bi»en 
along  somewhat  narrow  lines.  Consequently  the  fi(»ld  from  which 
the  selection  has  been  made  has  not  been  as  broad  as  the  ideal  of 
demo(Tacy  would  demand. 

There  are  certain  fairlv  well-defined  classes  which  are  not  reachecl 
by  the  regular  public  day  schools.  (1)  Many  lack  the  ujental  ability 
to  profit  by  the  work  in  the  upper  grades  and  the  high  school.  This 
training  do(»s  not  adequately  meet  their  needs.  ()>)  Of  those  who  are 
mentally  ca])al)le.  many  drop  out  of  school  and  go  to  work  at  the  end 
of  the  elenientarv  school,  or  even  before.  Some  of  these  are  com- 
pelled,  through  poverty,  to  l)egin  to  earn  something,  either  for  their 
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own  support  or  for  that  of  the  family.  Otliers  find  the  formal  work 
of  the  school  less  attractive  than  the  productive  activities  of  life. 
They  and  their  parents  can  see  little  practical  value  in  the  traditional 
four  years  spent  in  the  high  school,  compared  with  the  same  time 
spent  in  learning  some  occupation.  As  we  have  seen,  hardly  one- 
half  of  those  who  complete  the  eighth  grade  ever  enter  the  high 
school,  and  only  about  one-fifth  graduate.  AMien  we  consider  the 
small  number  of  these  latter  who  enter  college  or  university  life,  we 
see  that  the  ''  out-of-school  class "  above  14  years  old  greatly  out- 
numbers that  in  school. 

Great  effort  is  being  put  forth  at  present  to  enlarge  the  field  of 
education,  especially  in  the  direction  of  giving  a  Ix^tter  representation 
to  the  very  important  industrial  element.  Since  the  great  majority  of 
young  people  will  enter  commercial  or  industrial  life,  the  demand  is 
growing  more  and  more  insistent  that  public  schools  supported  by 
public  money  shall  offer  opportunities  also  along  these  lines;  that 
training  for  the  actual  life  work  in  Avhich  these  young  people  will 
engage  is  absolutely  necessary.  There  can  Im  no  doubt  that  the  criti- 
cism of  our  public  school  system  as  at  present  conducted  is  merited. 
Dean  James  E.  Russell,  in  his  annual  report  for  11)05  (p.  150)  says: 
"It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  boys  and  girls  who  have  been 
roused  to  high  ambitions  in  their  school  course  should  conceive  a 
hostile,  not  to  say  anarchistic,  attitude  toward  a  society  that  does  not 
permit  them  to  secure  competent  instruction  for  their  occupation  as 
men  and  women." 

This  feeling,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  common,  has  shown 
itself  (1)  in  the  establishment  of  technical,  mechanic  arts,  and  man- 
ual training  high  schools;  (2)  in  the  opening  of  trade  schools  by 
individuals,  societies,  and  lastly  by  the  public  school  authorities; 
(3)  by  the  effort  to  introduce  industrial  subjects  into  the  elementary 
schools.  All  these  movements  are  making  it  possible  for  many  more 
children  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  for  further  education.  We 
may  expect  as  results  a  wider  selection  of  leadei-s,  increased  efficiency 
in  production,  and  a  more  intelligent  and  humaner  life  for  the 
worker,  and  consequently  for  all. 

To  what  extent  all  these  improvements  will  ultimately  reduce 
the  enormous  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  our  s(Jiools  we  can  not  de- 
termine. They  will  Ixi  amply  justified  if  they  do  this  even  in  a 
small  degree.  The  warmest  advocates  of  the  new  plans  nuist  admit 
that  there  will  be  a  great  many  who  will  not  Iw  reached.  To  provide 
for  these  is  the  proper  field  of  the  continuation  school.  Its  purpose 
is  to  help  those  who  are  already  at  work,  to  afford  them  oppor- 
tunities for  development  along  broader  lines  than  are  found  in  their 
daily  work,  and  to  make  them  more  efficient  citizens.     There  will 
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always  be  a  place  in  the  educational  system  for  schools  of  this  type, 
and  the  comparative  need  for  tliem  will  l>e  determined  by  the  numlK^r 
not  reached  by  the  regular  schools.  Just  now  the  need  is  especially 
great. 

Purpose  and  aim, — The  general  purpose  of  all  education  is  the 
same — to  fit  the  individual  by  means  of  his  personal  development  for 
active  participation  in  the  social  order  of  which  he  is  a  part.  This 
is  shared  alike  by  the  regular  day  school  and  by  the  continuation 
school.  Since  ditierent  social  orders  demand  diiferent  kinds  of 
training,  the  particular  aims  of  education  suited  to  one  country  will 
not  l)e  adapted  to  the  conditions  in  another.  This  is  as  true  of  the 
continuation  school  as  of  any  other  educational  agency.  Hence  it  is 
impossible  to  adopt  in  toto  the  plan  followed  in  any  other  country. 
The  aim  of  the  continuation  school  in  (lermanv  is  larm^lv  to  nuike 
''  efficient  industrial  units,"  and  the  svstem  and  methods  emi)loved  are 
well  adapted  to  this  end.  The  results  from  this  point  of  view  have 
been  verv  satisfactorv.  In  America  this  aim  is  Jiot  sufficient:  there 
must  l)e  also  included  a  broader  training  for  citizenship.  While  in 
any  country  the  aim  of  the  continuation  school  and  that  of  the  reir- 
ular  school  must  be  the  same,  the  innnediate  aims  and  methods  will 
depend  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done  and  the  needs 
of  the  people.  These  needs  may  materially  affect  the  methods 
employed. 

Continuation  schools  in  America  are  at  present  and  for  some  time 
to  come  nnist  l)e  differentiated  ahmg  three  main  lines.  First  is  the 
work  anumg  foreigners,  who  come  here  in  such  great  numbers.  They 
usually  know  little  of  our  language  and  less  of  our  customs  and  ideals. 
The  work  of  making  these  over  into  citizens  is  no  small  labor,  and 
the  method  employed  can  not  be  the  same  as  that  used  for  other 
classes.  To  begin  with,  they  must  be  taught  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  to  read  and  write  English.  They  nnist  also  be  introduced  to  our 
customs  and  to  the  ideals  peculiar  to  America.  After  the  work  of 
assimilation  has  gone  so  far  that  the  foreigner  becomes  reasonably 
well  adjusted  to  the  new  conditions  he  will,  if  he  needs  any  further 
help,  fall  into  one  of  the  other  classes  to  be  described,  for  there  are 
as  great  differences  among  the  foreign  inunigrants  as  among  our- 
selves. 

Tn  the  second  line  comes  the  work  among  the  illiterate.  Hitherto 
the  elementary  (»v(»nini!:  schools,  which  are  essentiallv  for  illiterates 
and  foreigners,  hav(»  been  concerned  with  making  up  deficiencies,  with 
enlarging  the  Held  of  the  elementary  school,  and  repeating  its  work. 
It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  this  is  of  the  utmost  imi)ortance. 
Democratic  ideals  and  illiteracy  can  not  exist  side  by  side.  No  p(»r- 
son  can  perform  his  proper  function  in  such  a  society  as  ours  if  he 
docs  not  have  at  least  a  reasonable  command  of  the  ordinary  vehicles 
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of  coininunicatioii  and  of  biisinoss;  but  such  work  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  making  of  good  citizens.  Society  must,  in  self-defense, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  provide  further  means  of  training. 

The  majority  of  the  native  Americans  in  our  elementary  evening 
iK'hools  represent  a  lower  type  of  ability,  intellectually,  than  those  in 
the  evening  high  schools.  This  difference  will  be  still  more  marked 
in  the  future.  Work  of  a  higher  type  does  not  apixjal  to  them,  nor  is 
it  what  they  need.  They  need  most  training  along  lines  which  will 
make  them  self-supporting  citizens.  To  this  end  there  should  be 
introduced  the  trade  and  industrial  elements,  which  will  tend  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  laborer.  There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  laborer  who  is  able  to  support  himself  and  his  family  is  thereby 
made  a  l)etter  citizen,  not  only  in  the  sense  that  he  is  no  longer  a 
burden  upon  society,  but  that  he  becomes  more  self-respecting  and 
respcmsible.  It  is  probably  true  that  for  many  of  this  class  tlie 
greatest  personal  development  can  be  secured  by  actual  participation 
in  productive  activity,  supplemented  by  work  in  the  continuation 
school  along  the  lines  suggested.  Another  valid  reason  for  the 
general  introduction  of  the  trade  and  industrial  element  is  that  in 
this  way  greater  interest  can  be  secured  and  larger  numl)ers  can  be 
reached.  In  manv  cases,  if  not  in  all,  the  necessary  work  in  arith- 
metic  and  English  can  be  grouped  around  the  industrial  studies  as 
a  center.  This  work  will  then  really  function  in  the  life  of  the 
laborer.  Much  can  undoubtedly  be  done  toward  counteracting  what- 
ever narrowing  influence  the  purely  vocational  work  may  have,  both 
by  the  method  of  treatment  of  the  subjects  studied  and  perhaps  also 
by  the  addition  of  other  subjects  so  chosen  and  adjusted  that  they  take 
their  starting  j^oint  in  the  industrial  interest  of  the  individual. 

The  third  kind  of  work  for  continuaticm  schools  is  that  for  young 
persons  of  considerable  natural  ability  and  ambition,  who  are  fitted 
by  nature  to  occupy  positions  of  responsibility.  From  this  class  come 
many  of  the  strongest  leaders  of  society.  To  reach  these  persons 
with  adequate  training  and  stimuli  for  development  along  useful 
lines  will  greatly  broaden  the  field  for  the  selection  of  leaders. 

The  essential  conditions  of  progn^ss,  especially  in  a  democracy,  are 
(1)  the  selection  of  leaders  whose  ideals  are  in  harmony  with  the 
ideals  of  democracy  and  (/i)  the  training  of  these  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  minister  most  directly  to  the  needs  of  the  i)eople.  Our 
schools,  as  now  conducted,  are  agencies  for  the  selection  of  leaders, 
but  the  field  from  which  these  leaders  are  chosen  is  too  narrow  and 
the  tyix»s  of  leaders  chosen  do  not  rej)resent  all  classes  of  society. 

The  innnediate  aim  of  the  higher  continuaticm  schools  will  be 
determined,  as  with  others,  bv  the  needs  of  those  whom  thev  are 
designed  to  I'each.  We  know  that  the  needs  of  this  class  are  more 
varied  even  than  in  the  case  of  the  elementary  school.     It  would  seem. 
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then,  that  the  continuation  school  should  be  so  conducted  that  it  will 
interest  all  who  can  profit  by  its  training,  and  that  it  should  offer 
opportunities  in  many  kinds  of  work.  Thus  far  the  greater  emphasis 
in  our  public  evening  high  schools  has  been  on  the  subjects  pursued  in 
the  day  high  school — i.  e.,  those  preparing  for  college  and  university. 
This  certainly  is  perfectly  justifiable  if  the  majority  of  the  young 
people  who  can  he  reached  by  this  agency  wush  to  prepare  for  college, 
or  if  they  can  in  this  way  become  better  prepared  for  their  work.  It 
needs  no  statistics  to  show  that  the  reverse  is  the  case.  There  are 
some,  we  know,  in  our  evening  schools  who  do  desire  to  prepare  for 
college  and  are  securing  this  preparation.  It  is  right  that  the  schools 
should  afford  this  opportunity.  But  the  purpose  of  these  schools  is 
by  no  means  realized  if  the  work  stops  here,  or,  we  may  say,  if  it 
begins  here.  The  great  majority  of  the  young  people  who  are  out  of 
school  are  not  looking  forward  to  literary  pursuits  or  to  other  occupa- 
tions for  which  a  college  education  is  essential. 

The  interests  and  needs  of  the  majority  are  in  commercial,  indus- 
trial, and  technical  courses.  Their  original  interest  in  these  courses  is 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  they  are  no  longer  dealing  with 
the  theoretical  side  of  life;  they  are  in  the  midst  of  its  activities,  of  its 
fierce  competition.  They  feel  the  pressure  of  economic  conditions. 
They  are  eager  to  secure  any  means  by  which  they  may  be  able  to 
work  to  better  advantage,  anything  which  will  enable  them  to  com- 
mand better  salaries  or  higher  positions.  The  great  interest  shown  by 
young  people  in  all  the  coui-ses  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, of  evening  schools,  and  of  other  institutions  which,  in  their 
opinion,  offer  opportunities  for  this  help,  show^s  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  ambition  nor  of  willingness  to  work.  From  these  consider- 
ations it  is  clear  that  the  principal  work  of  the  cimtinuation  school 
of  the  higher  tyjx^  should  be  along  technical,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial lines,  while  still  offering  courses  which  arc  more  distinctly 
preparatory  for  college  and  university  work. 

Nor  is  the  work  of  the  continuation  school  complete  even  with  the 
training  of  the  classes  mentioned.  To  fulfill  its  mission  completely, 
it  nuist  offer  o])port unity  to  all  men  and  women  who  are  at  work  and 
need  furtlier  educational  training.  This  nuiy  be  by  lectures,  by  social 
clubs,  by  training  along  special  lines.  In  a  word,  the  continuation 
school  of  the  future  nmst  take  the  individual  where  the  regular  (hiy 
school  leaves  him,  and  give  him  the  opportunity  of  further  educa- 
tional training  along  lines  suited  to  his  individual  needs.  This 
complete  ideal  is  even  now  beginning  to  be  realized  in  the  various 
kinds  of  evening  schools,  public  lecture  courses,  and  extension  courses 
generallv.  Th^onlv  difficultv  wnth  it  at  present  is  that  the  lines  of 
training  offered  do  not  meet  the  greatest  needs. 
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Educat()i*s  are  coming  to  realize  that  an  education  which  does  not 
fit  one  in  some  measure  for  a  vo<*ation  hicks  an  element  not  only 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  individual,  but  also  essential  to  true  cul- 
ture. It  thus  defeats  its  own  end.  The  traditional  courses  of  the 
day  high  schools,  which  are  the  models  of  our  evening  high  schools, 
are  what  they  are  largely  Ix^cause  originally  they  were  themselves 
vocational  and  distinctly  prepared  for  the  ministry  and  to  a  less 
extent  for  teaching  and  literary  pursuits.  AVhile  they  have  been 
changed  to  some  extent,  yet  the  backbone  of  the  work  to-day  has  the 
same  general  character.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  justify  this 
by  the  assertion  that  this  line  of  study  will  secure  the  best  develop- 
ment of  all,  whether  they  are  preparing  for  a  particular  vocation  or 
not.  It  has  taken  many  years  of  experience  to  change  this  idea. 
The  fallacy  of  it  is  now  becoming  apparent.  The  interest  of  the  indi- 
vidual,  his  preparation  for  participation  in  social  activity,  the  normal 
development  of  his  powers,  all  demand  a  vocational  element  in  his 
education. 

But  this  vocational  element  must  not  be  the  onlv  ona     Two  ele- 

ft' 

ments  must  enter  into  a  complete  preparation  for  life  activities.  The 
first  may  be  called  the  i)ractical  element,  that  which  prepares  one  for 
certain  kinds  of  lalwr,  for  occupation,  and  the  second  is  the  emo- 
tional, intellectual  element,  through  which  one  comes  to  appreciate 
values,  to  view  his  own  life  and  activitv  in  its  relation  to  the  social 
order.  The  latter  is  what  has  been  termed  liberal  education  or  cul- 
ture. The  tendency  of  division  of  labor  has  been  to  separate  the  emo- 
tional from  the  practical;  to  eliminate  from  certain  kinds  of  industry 
all  emotional,  appreciative  elements,  and  to  combine  these  in  other 
activities  which  to  some  degi'ee  lack  the  practical  side.  The  tendency 
in  education  has  been  to  emphasize  this  separation,  to  give  to  those 
who  are  in  industrial  pursuits  little  of  the  imaginative  element  which 
would  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  value  and  place  of  the  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged. 

Just  now  the  movement  for  industrial  education  is  almost  entirely 
toward  a  distinct  preparation  for  certain  kinds  of  labor — toward 
assisting  the  individual  along  practical  lines.  The  emphasis  on  this 
j)ractical  side  is  due  to  the  lack  of  provision  to  this  end  in  previous 
schemes  of  education,  and  to  the  gi*eat  need  of  a  certain  class  of  people 
at  j)resent,  for  help  in  bi»coming  self-suj)porting  citizens.  Education 
for  this  class  can  not  stoj)  here  if  it  is  to  be  really  etfective.  It  must 
"  prepare  the  individual  in  advance  for  complete  or  balanced  partici- 
pation," as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Dewey.  The  industrial  and 
commercial  classes,  as  we  have  seen,  are  those  who  most  need  the 
appreciative,  cultural  element  in  their  training,  becatse  they  do  not 
get  it  in  their  daily  work.  Any  scheme  of  education  which  simply 
prepares  them  for  performing  such  activities,  while  it  will  probably 
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do  more  ^ood  on  one  side  than  the  traditional  type,  will  still  lend  to 
emphasize  the  separation  of  the  two  essential  elements  and  result  in 
a  one-sided  development.  In  America,  more  perhaps  than  in  any 
other  country,  we  can  not  have  this  separation  of  classes.  Every  indi- 
vidual, to  be  a  good  citizen,  must  be  well  balanced  with  respect  to 
these  two  elements.  The  fact  that  by  the  division  of  labor  some  are 
denied  by  society  the  opportunity  of  securing,  in  their  daily  occupa- 
tion, one  of  the  essential  elements  of  normal  development,  makes  it 
imperative  for  society  to  provide  the  means  for  attaining  this,  and  to 
make  the  greatest  provision  where  the  need  is  greatest. 

One  of  the  great  problems  for  the  educator  to-day  is  to  secure  this 
appreciative,  liberal,  cultural  element  from  studies  which  aim  to 
l)repare  for  industrial  activities.  It  can  not  be  foisted  on  the 
student  or  the  worker.  Attempts  have  been  made  repeatedly,  but 
without  success,  to  introduce  into  evening  schools  for  this  class  of 
people  the  subjects  of  the  day  schools  which  are  considered  broadly 
cultural.  They  do  not  touch  the  life  of  the  industrial  worker,  and 
therefore  it  is  impossible  in  most  cases  to  interest  him  in' them.  If 
he  is  compelled  to  pursue  such  studies,  he  will  usually  do  it  only  in 
order  to  obtain  the  other  training  which  he  wants.  We  must  start 
w-ith  the  dominant  interest  of  the  individual  and  work  outward  from 
this.  Industrial  and  commercial  subjects  will  necessarily  form  the 
coi'e  around  which  other  studies  are  grouped  in  such  a  way  that  their 
vital  significance  will  be  clearly  appreciated.  It  is  in  the  continua- 
tion school  that  the  need  for  this  grouping  is  felt  most  keenly,  both 
l>ecause  of  the  class  of  people  reached  and  because  the  amount  of 
time  available  for  educational  training  is  so  small.  How  this  can 
be  accomplished  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  for  the  future 
to  solve. 

Continuation  schools  have  a  work  to  perform  which  is  of  the  first 
importance,  not  only  because  they  have  a  larger  field  than  any  other 
class  of  schools  except  the  elementary  schools,  but  also  because  the 
need  of  peoj)le  of  more  advanced  age  for  training — training  both  for 
their  vocations  and  for  intelligent  citizenship  and  })articipation  in 
the  social  order — is  greater  than  is  the  need  of  younger  peoi)Ie.  The 
work  of  these  schools  will  increase  in  scope  and  value  according  as 
the  particular  needs  of  individuals  are  carefully  studied  and  as  the 
methods  are  adapted  to  meet  these  needs. 
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Free  evening  schools  for  slaves,  establishment 

of,  85. 
Fortbildungsschulen,  attendance  in,  by  ages,  in 
Berlin,  80. 
See  al9o  Continuation  schools,  in  Germany. 
General  continuation  schools,  in  Germany,  pur- 
poses of,  38. 
General   Electric   Company,  apprentice   school 

maintained  by,  127  et  seq. 
German  continuation  schools,  outline  of,  33. 
German  education,  outline  of  difTerent  schools 

engaged  in,  33. 
Germany,  continuation  schools,  enrollment  per 
1,000  inhabitants  In  the  principal  States,  4C. 
Statistics  of  continuation  schools,  4& 
Gewerbesaal,  development  of,  in  Berlin,  39. 
Gorst,  Sir  John,  criticism  of  social  features  of 

evening  schools  by,  75. 
Graded  instruction  in  the  Manchester,  England, 

evening  schools,  60. 
Grades  of  the  public  schools,  estimated  propor- 
tion of  pupils  remaining  in  each,  9. 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  age  distribution  of  pupils 
in  private  and  parochial  schools,  19. 
Age  distribution  of  pupils  in  public  sch(x)ls,  13. 
Age  distribution  of  pupils  in  Y.  M.  V.  \.  evening 

classes,  27. 
Enrollment,  by  ages,  in  public  evening  sch(x>ls. 

24. 
Ratio  of  private  to  public  high  .school  enroll- 
ment, 20. 
Granger,  Samuel,  84. 

Handelskunde  course  in  Magdeburg  continua- 
tion schools,  44. 
Heam,  James,  schools  for  clerks  established  l>y, 

130. 
Heimatkunde  course  in   the  Leipzig    continua- 
tion schools,  45. 
Hesse,  control  of  continuation  schools,  36. 
Higher  evening  instruction,  removal  of  restric- 
tions upon,  in  England,  55. 
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Hodge,  George  B.,  25. 

Hoe,  R.,  &  Co.,  apprentice  dchool  mainUined  by, 

128  et  seq. 
Hours  of  attendance  in  English  e%'enlng  schools, 

67. 

Hours  of  Instruction,  per  diem,  per  week,  and 
per  annum,  in  evening  schools  of  the  United 
States,  97. 

Indiana,  legal  provisions  for  maintenance  of 
evening  schools,  »1. 

Industrial  continuation  schools  in  Germany, 
purpose  and  work  of,  38, 99. 

Industrial  education  in  Germany,  imperial  de- 
cree affecting,  85. 
Relation  of,  to  commerce  and  industry,  34. 

Industrial  instruction  in  dairying  and  in  horse- 
shoeing in  Hampshire,  England,  64. 

Industrial  schools,  provisions  for  establishment 
of,  in  Massachusetts,  96. 
Support  of,  in  Berlin,  37. 

International  certificates  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in- 
creasing recognition  of,  KM. 

International  examinations,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  system 
of,  104. 

International  Correspondence  Schools,  Scranton, 
Pa.,  27,108,110etBeq. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  age  distribution  of  pupilt*  In 
private  and  parochial  schools,  19. 
Age  distribution  of  pupils  in  the  public  scV.ools. 

18. 
Age  distribution  of  pupils  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  even- 
ing classes,  27. 
Enrollment,  by  ages,  in  public  evening  schools, 

24. 
Per  cent  of  foreign  pupils  in  evening  schools. 

99. 
Ratio  of  private  to  public  high  school  enroll- 
ment, 20. 

Jones,  assistant  superintendent,  recommendation 
as  to  establishment  of  evening  high  school  in 
New  York  City,  »S. 

Kingsbury,  Dr.  Susan  M.,  31. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  date  of  establishment  of  public 
evening  schools,  87. 

Laws,  in  Germany,  relating  to  continuation 
schools,  36. 

Leather  and  boot  trades,  course  in,  in  the  Let*d8 
system  of  continuation  schools,  59. 

Leeds,  evening  schools,  outline  of  organisation 
of,  58. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  age  dL««tribution  of  pupils  in 
private  and  parochial  schools,  19. 
Age  diNtribution  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

13. 
Age  distribution  of  pupils  in  Y.  M.  (\  .\.  even- 
ing classes.  27. 
Enrollment,  by  ages,  in  public  evening  sch(M)lM, 

24. 
Ratio  of  private  to  public  high  HehcM»l  enroll- 
ment. 20. 

Logan  Evening  School.  CHtablishmentof.  88. 

London.  England,  age  distribution  of  pupils  in 
evening  schools,  74.  | 

Long  Island  City  Trade  School,  rules  for  admis-  ■ 
sion  to,  96. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  establishment  of  evening  schools 
in.  89. 


Lowell.  Mass..  appropriations  for  evening  schools. 

87. 
Date  of  establishment  of  public  evening  schools, 
87. 
Lyde,  James,  early  evening  school  teacher  in  New 

York  City,  84. 
MacDuffie  School.  Springfield,  Mass.,  17. 
Magdeburg,  compulsory  attendance  in  continua- 
tion schools,  87. 
Curricula  of  different  classes  of  continuation 
schools,  44. 
Manchester,  England,  age  distribution  of  pupils 
in  evening  schools,  75. 
Attendance  of  school  children,  by  ages,  80. 
Evening  schools,  course  of  study  of,  59,  62. 
Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Mechanic 

Arts,  early  evening  industrial  classes  of.  94. 
Massachusetts,  act  by  legislature  of,  for  estab- 
lishment of  evening  schools,  K7. 
Requirement  by  laws  of,  for  maintenance  of 
evening  schools  by  towns,  91. 
Massachusetts   Commission    on   Industrial   and 

Technical  Education,  8, 31. 
Mechanical  and  industrial  drawing,  instruction 

in,  in  Massachusetts  towns,  94. 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Springfiel<l,  estab- 
lishment of,  95. 
Mechanic  arts  and   technical   schools,  use  of 

equipment  of,  for  evening  instruction,  96. 
Miichanical  engineering,  courses  in,  in  the  Leeds 

continuation  schools,  59. 
Mechanics*  Institute  of  New  York  City,  early 
evening  industrial  classes  of,  94. 
Founding  and  history  of,  118. 
Mining,  course  in,  in  the  Leeds  continuation 

schools,  59. 
Montrose,  Scotland,  evening  schools,  outline  uf 
organization  of,  58. 
How  teachers  of  industrial  subjects  in  evening 

schools  are  secured,  75. 
••  Recreative  course  "  of  the  evening  school  sys- 
tem, 58. 
Morant.  Robert  L.,  67. 

Municipal  School  of  Commerce  of  the  Manches- 
ter continuation  system,  60. 
National  Civic  Federation,  welfare  work  of,  128. 
Negroes,  early  evening  schools  for,  85. 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  first  evening  s<'hools  of.  H7. 
New  England,  the  first  evening  sch(M)ls  of.  84. 
New  Hampshire,  legal  provision  for  maintenance 

of  evening  schools  in.  91. 
New  Orleans,  I^..  age  distribution  of  pupils  in 
private  and  pann-hial  »ch<M>l8  of,  19. 
Age  dLstributioii  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

12. 
Age  distribution  of  pupils  in  Y.  M.  ('.  .V.  even- 
ing classes.  27. 
Date  of  establishment  of  evening  H<>h<M)l.H,  91. 
Enrollment,     by    ages,    in     public     evening 

schools,  24. 
Ratio  of  private  to  public  high  sch(H>l  enroll- 
ment, 20. 
New  York  City,  establishment  of  publli*  evening 
schools,  88. 
Percent  of  foreign  pupils  in  evening  schools,  \f9. 
NewUm,  Mass.,  age  distribution  of  pupils  in  pri- 
%*ate  and  parochial  schools,  19. 
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Newton,  Mass.,  age  dlstrfbatlcm  of  paplls  in  the 
public  schools,  13. 
Age  distribution  of  pupils  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  evening 

classes,  27. 
Enrollment,  by  ages,  in  public  evening  schools, 

24. 
Ratio  of  private  to  public  high  school  enroll- 
ment, 20. 
Normal  schools,  enrollment  in,  in  the  United 

States,  28. 
Occupations,  of  students  enrolled  in  classes  of 
Cooper  Union,  117. 
Of  students  enrolled  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  classes,  105. 
Of  young  people  not  in  school.  30. 
O*  Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute.  St.  Louis,  estab- 
lishment of,  93. 
Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  early  evening  indus- 
trial classes.  94. 
Establishment  of  system  of  secondary  evening 
instruction.  92. 
Omaha,    Nebr.,   age  distribution  of  pupils,    in 
private  and  parochial  schools,  19. 
Age  distribution  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

13. 
Age  distribution  of  pupils  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  even- 
ing classes,  27. 
Enrollment',  by  ages,  in  public  evening  schools, 

24. 
Ratio  of  private  to  public  high  school  enroll- 
ment. 20. 
Pennsylvania,  first  evening  schools  in.  86. 
Legal  provision  for  maintenance  of  evening 
schools,  91. 
Philadelphia,  per  cent  of  foreign  pupils  in  even- 
ing schools,  99. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  date  of  establishment  of  evening 

schools,  90. 
Portland,   Me.,   age   distribution   of   pupils  in 
private  and  parochial  schools,  19. 
Age  distribution  of  pupils  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  even- 
ing classes,  27. 
Enrollment,  by  ages,  in  public  evening  schools, 

24. 
Ratio  of  private  to  public  high  school  enroll- 
ment, 20. 
Posen,  compulsory  attendance  in  continuation 

schools,  37. 
Pratt,  Charles,  purpose  of,  in  founding  Pratt  In- 
stitute, 120. 
Pratt  Institute,  courses  offered  in  the  evening 

department  of,  121. 
Printing,  course  in,  in  the  Leeds  system  of  con- 
tinuation schools,  59. 
Private  and  parochial  schools,  enrollment  in,  in 

the  United  States,  17. 
Private  evening  school,  establishment  of.  by  the 
Benevolent  Evening  School  Society,  in  Bris- 
tol, in  1806,  64. 
Private  high  schools,  academies,  etc.,  age  distri- 
bution of  pupils  in,  in  16  selected  cities.  20. 
Estimated  ratio  of  attendance  in,  to  that  in 
public  high  schools.  17. 
Prizes,   for    attendance,    in    English    evening 
schools,  66. 
Offered  by  the  apprentice  school  of  Hoe  &  Co., 
129. 
PiofessioQal  schools,  enrollment  in,  28.  ' 


Providence,  R.  I.,  date  of  establishment  of  pub- 
lic evening  schools  in,  87. 
Prussia,  comparison  of  attendance  in  evening 
schools  with  those  in  the  United  States,  49. 
Continuation  schools,  control  of,  by  depart- 
ment of  trade  and  commerce,  36. 
Continuation  schools,  laws  providing  for,  in  the 

different  subdivisions,  36. 
Continnation  schools,  statistics  of,  46. 
Enrollment  in  different  classes  of  schools  in 
1901,  49. 
Public  day  schools,  their  failure  to  keep  all  the 

pupils  in  school,  12(, 
Public  evening  schools  in  the  United  States. 

21. 
Public  grants,  for  cyntinuation  schools  in  Eng- 
land, condition  of,  65. 
Per  capita,  amount  of.  65. 
Public  school  society  of  New  York  City,  estab- 
lishment of  evening  schools  by.  88. 
Permission  of,  to  teachenr.  to  conduct  evening 
classes.  84. 
Pupils,  continuing  in  the  public  schools  at  the 

different  ages,  9. 
Pupils  of  evening  high  schools,  the  educational 

training  and  the  needs  of,  99. 
Pupils  of  evening  schools,  description  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of,  98. 
Native  American,  different  classes  of,  98. 
Recreative  course,  as  part  of  the  Montrose  con- 
tinuation system,  68. 
Regulations,  as  to  attendance  in  German  con- 
tinuation schools,  35. 
For  evening  schools,  for  1905,  in  England,  ex- 
tract from,  57. 
Report  of  the   Massachusetts    Commission   on 

Industrial  and  Technical  Education,  8. 
Rural  continuation  schools,  in  England,  64. 
In  Germany,  control  of.  by  the  departments  of 
the  interior  and  of  education,  86. 
Russell,  Dean  James  E.,  7. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  age  distribution  of  pupils  in  pri- 
vate and  parochial  schools,  19. 
Age  distribution  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools, 

13. 
Age  distribution  of  pupils  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  even- 
ing classes,  27. 
Date  of  establishment  of  evening  schools,  90. 
Enrollment  by  ages,  in  public  evening  schools, 

24. 
Ratio  of  private  to  public  high  school  enroll- 
ment, 20. 
Salem,  Mass.,  establishment  of  public  evening 
school  in,  85. 
Reference   to   evening    schools  of,    in    early 
records,  84. 
San  Francisco.   Cal..   date  of  establisliment  of 

evening  schools  in.  90. 
Saxony,  continuation  schoolM,  control  of,  by  the 
departments  of  the  interior  and  of  educa- 
tion, 36. 
Scholarships  maintained  by  the  Mechanicit'  In- 
stitute in  the  New  York  Trade  School.  119. 
School  attendance,  by  ages,  in  Manchester  and 

Berlin,  80. 
Si'hool  attendance  and  withdrawal,  in  the  public 
day  schools,  9. 
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School  for  apprentices,  In  Chioa^,  efltablinhment 
and  work  of,  124. 
Of  the  Oeneral  Klectric  Company,  127. 
Schools  for  clerks,  establishment  of,  in  different 

cities.  130. 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  school  for  clerks  established 

by,  130, 131. 
Secondary  and  private  schools,  attendance  by 

ages,  in  Berlin  and  in  Manchester,  80. 
Sessions  and  terms,  of  continuation  schools  in 
Germany.  41. 
Of  Cooper  Union,  116. 
Of  English  continuation  schools.  67. 
Of  Mechanics'  Institute  of  New  York  City,  119. 
Snyder,  Henry,  superintendent  of  Jersey  City 

H<'hools,  21. 
Society  ot  Friends,  evening  schools  for  negroes 

maintained  by,  85. 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowl- 
edge, school  founded  by,  in  1698.  53. 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gosi>el.  estab- 
lishment of  evening  schools  for  slaves  by, 
85. 
Spokane,  Wu.«ih.,  age  distribution  of  pupils  hi  the 
public  schools  of,  13. 
Age  distributi<m  of  pupils  in  private  and  paro- 
chial schools,  19. 
Age  distribution  of  pupils  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  evening 

classes,  27. 
Enrollment,  by  ages,  in  public  evening  schools, 

24. 
Ratio  of  private  to  public  high  school  enroll- 
ment,'20. 
Springfield,  Mass..  age  distribution  of  pupils  in 
private  and  parochial  schools,  19. 
Age  distribution  of  jiupils  in  the  public  schools, 

13. 
Age  distribution  of  pupils  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  even- 
ing claases,  27. 
Date  of  establishment  of  public  evening  schools, 

87. 
Enrollment,  by  ages,  in  public  evening  schools, 

24. 
Establishment  of  the  Evening  School  of  Trades, 

95. 
Ratio  of  private  to  public  high  school  enroll- 
ment, 20. 
Springfield  Evening  School  of  Trades,  course  of 

study  in,  95. 
Sunday  schools  for  secular  instniction.  establish- 
ment of,  in  Boston,  86. 
In  tiennany,  34. 
Supervision  of  continuation  scluwls  of  Germany, 

87. 
Supplemcnt4iry  school,  use  of  the  term  as  .synony- 
mous with  continuation  school,  7, 
Sujiport,  of  English  continuation  schools,  65. 

Of  industrial  scIk>o1s  in  Berlin,  37. 
Studies.  o(TtTe<i  in  the  EnglLsh  evening  .schools, 

60. 
Teachers,  of  Cooper  Union,  character  of.  117. 
In  English  evening  schools,  75. 
In  German  industrial  continuation  M-hools,  37. 
In  evening  schools,  desired  <iualiflcations  of, 
9S. 

In  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  classes,  character  of,  105. 


Technical  and  technol(»gical  education  and 
training,  as  outlined  in  the  Ix'oda  system  (»f 
continuation  school.s.  r)8. 

Technical  courses  of  study,  in  Manchester.  Enik'- 
land,  evening  s<?hools,  60,62. 

Textile  industries,  course  in.  in  the  Leeds  system 
of  continuation  schools.  59. 

Thorndike.  Prof.  E.  L.,  estimate  of,  as  to  persist- 
ence of  pupils  in  public  schools.  9. 

Tiebaut,  Jan,  conductor  of  an  evening  school  in 
New  York  City  in  1681,  84. 

Training  course  for  teachers,  in  the  Leeds  system 
of  continuation  schools,  58. 

Traveling  dairy  school,  for  continuation  work, 
in  Hami>shire,  England.  64. 

Traveling  farriery  school,  for  continuation  work, 
in  Hampshire,  England,  64. 

Traveling  schools,  us  part  of  the  cxtntinuation  sys- 
tem in  Hampshire,  England,  iXi. 

Tuition  fees,  in  continuation  schools,  payment  of, 
by  employees  in  Duisburg  and  Diisseldorf. 
37. 
For  correspondeiH'c  work,  in  the  University  of 

Chicago,  109. 
For  courses   offered    by  Inteniational   Corre- 
spondence Schools.  111. 
In  English  evening  schools,  66. 
In  evening  schools,  their  cfTtK't  upon  attend- 
ance, in  the  Ignited  States,  97. 
In  industrial  schools  of  German  cities,  37. 
Regulations  as  to,  in  the  Springfield  Evening 

School  of  Tnides.  95. 
Required  by  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  105. 107. 

Universities  and  colleges,  enrcWlment  in,  in  the 
United  SUite.s,  28. 

University  of  Chicago,  organized  correspondence 
work  in,  108. 

University  of  ('incinnati,  e(M>iK'rative  engineering 
courses  in,  125. 

University  of  Leeds,  its  relation  to  the  eontinua- 
tion  system,  58. 

Utica.  N.  Y.,  age  distribution  of  pupils,  in  private 
and  i>anH?hial  sch<M)l.s.  19. 
Age  distribution  of  pupils  in  the  public  .schools. 

13. 
Age  distribution  of  pupils  in  Y.  M.('.  A.  evening 

clas.ses.  27. 
Enrollment,  by  ages,  in  public  evening  scIhkjIs, 

24. 
Ratio  of  private  to  public  high  .school  enroll- 
ment. 20. 

Wages,  of  young  people  in  different  oceupatioiKS, 
at  different  ages,  32, 

Wananiaker  (■onimen*ial  Institute.  I'hilmlelpliia. 
131. 

Wananiaker.  .lohn,  s<'1uk)1  for  clerkN  establislied 
by,  130. 

War  of  1S70,  elTeet  of,uj>on  (Jerinan  e<lurati(»n,  :;.'>. 

Watterson.  Henry.  129. 

Withdrawal  from  school  in  i;ities  of  Massachu- 
setts, 32. 

Withdrawal  from  public  sch(X>ls  fri>ni  dillereiit 
grades  and  at  ditlerent  ages,  9. 

Woo<lwar<l  College  and  High  School,  early  even- 
ing cla.sses  maintained  by.  92. 

Wright,  Presiilent  Carroll  D-  101 
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WurttenilH*rjr.  r<)iitiiiuali<>n»*clMM»ls,  <*oiitn>l  of,  !»y  ;  YounR  Men's  Christian  AMKN'itition,  tiKf  distriim- 

th«»  departments  of  the  interior  and  of  ediu'a-  lion  In  evening   clasps   of.  in   16  »ele«rted 

titMi,  :k>.  eitie>«.  27. 

Fort  l»ildunK»><*hulen  oi,  SO.  Edueational  work  of,  101. 

York,  I*a.,  ajje  distribution  of  pupils,  in  private  Enn)ninent  in  clawosof,  102. 

and  i>an.Mrliial  s<'hool«,  PJ.  Evening  elasse*".  nature  of  reports  of,  2.'>. 

Age  <listribution  of  jMipils  in  the  public  M'hools.  i      Numlwr  of  liours  of  inHtruetion  p«*r  year  in 

IS.  I          elaKSi>Mof.  i:J6. 

Ak<"  distribution  of  pupilH  in  Y.  M,  ('.  A.  even-  Studies  offered  in  evening  (rlasKes  of,  102  et 

ing  cliLHs»t»s,  27.  .Heq. 

Knrf>Ilment,  !»y  age,  in  publie  evening  wIkmjIh,  Young  Women's  Cliristian  Assoeiation,  general 

•24.  inHtruction  given  by,  lOG. 

Kiitio  of  private  to  publie  high  sehcx)!  enroll- 
ment, 'JO. 
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Newton,  Mass.,  age  distribution  of  pupils  in  the 
public  schools,  13. 
Age  distribution  of  pupils  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  evening 

classes,  27. 
Enrollment,  by  ages,  in  public  evening  schools, 

24. 
Ratio  of  private  to  public  high  school  enroll- 
ment, 20. 
Normal  schools,  enrollment  in,  in  the  United 

States,  28. 
Occupations,  of  students  enrolled  in  classes  of 
Oooper  Union,  117. 
Of  students  enrolled  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  classes,  106. 
Of  young  people  not  in  school,  30. 
O' Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute,  St.  Louis,  estab- 
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LETTER  OF  TRAXSMITT.U.. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washingto7i,  May  ^8,  1907, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewitli  the  manuscript  of  a 
monograph  entitled  ^^iVgricultural  Education,  inchiding  Nature  Study 
and  S(*.hool  Gardens,"  by  Mr.  James  Ralph  Jewell,  of  Ix)uisiana.  This 
monograph  was  originally  prepared  as  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  at  Clark  University,  and  in  its  original  form  was 
accepted  by  the  faculty  of  that  institution  in  partial  satisfaction  of  the 
requirements  for  the  degree.  Tt  presents  an  unusually  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  provisions  for  agricultural  education  and  for  instruction 
in  closely  related  lines  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  with  especial 
reference  to  our  own  country. 

There  is  at  this  time  a  ver}'  unusual  movement  in  progress  looking 
to  the  wide  extension  of  agricultural  education  among  tlie  elementarv' 
schools  and  high  schools  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union.  This 
movement  has  undoubtedly  been  stimulated  by  the  growth  of  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  endowed  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment under  the  Morrill  acts  of  1862  and  1890,  together  ^v^th  the 
recent  activity  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  in  the 
encouragement  of  all  movements  looking  to  the  development  of  such 
instruction.  It  Ls,  I  think,  clear  that  this  movement  has  in  it  the 
promise  of  great  benefit  to  both  the  economic  and  the  educational 
interests  of  the  country'  at  large.  In  order  that  such  benefit  may  be 
realized  to  the  full,  however,  it  is  important  that  infonnation  regard- 
ing experiments  in  agricultural  education  which  have  already  been 
made  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  lands  should  be  rendered  available 
to  those  who  are  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  new  schools  and 
courses  of  study.  It  is  with  a  view  to  furnishing  such  information 
where  it  is  most  needed  and  can  be  most  effectivc^lv  used  tlmt  tlie 
issuance  of  this  number  of  th(»  Bullethi  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  is 
proposed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  ]n\  vcmv  respectfully, 

Elmer   F]llswortii  Browx, 

ConunisfiionfT. 

The  Secrktary  of  the  Interior. 
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AUTIIOirs  PRKFATOKY  NOTE. 


One  who  has  undertaken  any  study  which  is  largely  a  collection  and 
compilation  of  data  from  varied  and  scattered  sources  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  many  people  but  for  whose  assistance  a  well-rounded 
work  would  have  been  impossible.  The  present  wnriter  is  no  exception. 
To  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  Dr.  William  H.  Bumham,  of  Clark 
University,  liis  thanks  are  due  for  their  critical  suggestions  through- 
out the  entire  preparation  of  the  manuscript;  and  to  Dr.  Louis  N. 
Wilson,  the  librarian  of  Clark  University,  for  aid  and  resources  bej'ond 
measure. 

This  study  has  been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  in  connection 
with  the  staff  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  in  con- 
sultation with  members  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, whose  assistance  and  criticism  have  l)een  invaluable.  Espe- 
cial acknowledgment  is  due  to  Mr.  Dick  J.  Oosb}-,  United  States 
expert  in  agricultural  education,  for  the  free  use  of  the  proof  of  his 
article  on  Progress  in  Agricultural  Education  during  1906,  to  appear  in 
the  forthcoming  numl)er  of  the  Y(»arhook  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
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SCHOOL  GARDENS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

NATUUK  STUDY. 

At  this  time  a  definition  of  the  term  '*  nature  study  ^'  may  seem 
somewhat  superfluoiy?,  but  the  words  come  so  near  meaning  all  things 
to  all  men  that  it  may  be  well  in  the  beginning  to  decide  how  we  shall 
use  them.  There  are  those  who  insist  that  nature  study  is  not  pri- 
marily a  subject  of  study,  but  a  method  of  study.  Prof.  Patrick 
Geddes  says:  '*  Nature  study  is  not  a  new  subject,  to  be  squeezed  into 
already  crowded  programmes,  but  the  symptom,  and  in  great  part  the 
leaven  also,  of  the  progressive  transformation  of  these.^''*  Prof. 
L.  H.  Bailey  says  that  nature  is  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
child,  who  is  encouraged  toward  close  and  careful  observation  of  the 
world  around  him;  in  a  word,  **he  is  taught  to  see  what  he  looks  at 
and  to  draw  proper  conclusions  from  what  he  sees,  and  therefore 
comes  into  personal  relation  and  sympathy  with  the  object.''**  This 
makes  nature  study,  if  it  be  a  method,  nothing  else  than  the  so-called 
** scientific  method"  applied  to  the  casual  observations  of  the  child, 
who  is  to  be  taught  to  reason  from  cause  to  effect.  But  this  can  not 
be  expected  of  the  child  in  his  first  school  years;  for  him  such  a  view 
of  nature  study  could  not  obtain;  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  be 
taught  to  observe — and  why  is  it  not  nmch  better  to  tell  him  what  to 
look  at  than  to  leave  him  to  look  where  he  may? — while  he  is  taught 
the  larger  relations  of  things  by  analogy  rather  than  by  abstract  pro- 
cesses of  reasoning.  For  example,  after  a  heavy  rain  the  teacher 
may  call  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  effect  of  the  little  streams 
by  the  roadside,  and  then  explain  how,  in  like  manner,  our  great  rivers 
have  made  and  changed  their  courses.  It  seems,  then,  that  nature 
study  is  hardly  a  method.  Best  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  definition  of 
Prof.  G.  F.  Hodge,  in  his  ideal  book.  Nature  Study  and  life:  ^'  Nature 
study  is  learning  those  things  in  nature  which  are  best  worth  know- 
ing, to  the  end  of  doing  those  things  that  make  life  most  worth  living.'' 
Epigrammatic,  perhaps,  b\it  true,  every  word  of  it. 

"  Godcles,  Patrick.     Introductory'  course  of  nature*  study,  p.  1. 
6  Bailey,  L.  H.    Nature  study  idea,  1905,  p.  15. 
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Nature  study  came  into  our  schools  after  efforts  to  teach  agricul- 
ture had  failed,  owing  to  lack  of  demand  for  it  and  want  of  prepara- 
tion among  the  teachers,  after  the  ** object-lesson''  fad  had  begun  to 
die  away,  and  when  so-called  '* elementary  science''  proved  too  dull 
even  to  awaken  thoroughly  the  interest  of  the  child.  That  nature 
study  has  taken  an  agricultural  trend,  to  some  extent  in  our  cities  and 
to  a  predominating  extent  in  rural  sections,  is  not  strange;  the  com- 
mon things  of  the  countr^^  are  needed  to  round  out  the  knowledge  of 
the  penned-in  city  child,  and  to  lead  him  away  from  the  city  and  its 
necessary  evils  as  much  as  possible,  while  a  sympathy  with  their  life 
work  and  surroundings — the  very  essence  of  nature  study — is  more 
needed  among  the  children  of  our  country  homes  than  anything  else. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  innate  curiosity  of  the  child  may  be 
directed  toward  nature  in  a  way  which  will  make  him  a  keen  observer, 
and  during  his  comparatively  few  years  of  formal  school  life  the  ac- 
quisition of  facts  alone  is  of  less  importance  to  liim  than  are  correct 
habits  of  observation  and  inquiry. 

It  is  hard  to  draw  a  sharp  line  defining  the  geographical  limits  of 
nature  study.  In  most  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  such  sub- 
jects as  gardening,  agriculture,  and  horticulture  are  taught  in  a  very 
practical  w^ay,  but  the  instruction  is  so  technical  as  hardly  to  be  con- 
sidered nature  study.  In  some  of  the  countries  of  southern  Europe, 
where  school  gardens  have  not  as  yet  be^n  made  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tional system,  more  is  done  in  a  direction  corresponding  to  our  idea  of 
nature  study.  In  Portugal  the  prescribed  higher  elementary  course 
of  instruction  includes  *^  elementary  notions  of  plwsics,  chemistry,  and 
natural  liistory,  as  applied  to  industry,  agriculture,  and  hygiene."** 
In  both  Italy  and  Hungary  nature  study  work  is  made  very  technical. 
In  Germany  it  is  even  more  formal  and  full  of  examinations,  ap- 
proaching more  nearly  to  elementary  botany  than  to  nature  study. 
It  seems  very  stiff  and  wooden  to  us,  but  the  German  children,  per- 
haps because  they  have  never  had  a  glimpse  of  the  dynamic  side  of  it, 
seem  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly,  even  though  there  are  infinite  detail  and 
minutia?  in  the  work,  and  though  the  children  have  no  property  right 
in  the  materials  raised  and  used.  Technical  instruction  in  agriculture 
has  never  been  introduced  into  the  primary  schools  of  the  Nether- 
lands; and  here,  more  than  anywhere  else  on  the  Continent  of  Euroj)e, 
nature  study  is  seen  in  its  best  form.  It  is  foimd  in  the  infant  schools, 
for  children  under  5  or  6,  and  since  1S89  has  been  obligatory  in  all 
primary  schools,  where  it  is  taught  v(»rv  thoroughly.  Nature  study 
courses  are  given  in  every  teachers'  training  school  in  Holland.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Medd,  one  of  the  experts  of  the  British  education  department, 
reports  that  in  the  prinuirj^  schools  in  Holland  natural  objects  are 

o  Leitao.     Technical  instruction  in  Portugal.     Special  reports  on  educational  sub- 
>rto /England],  vol.  8, 1902,  p.  449. 
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taken  into  the  school  for  study,  and  then  the  things  are  studied  out  of 
doors;  lessons  are  given  under  various  trees  on  the  var^ang  structures 
and  properties  of  these  trees.  Country  walks  are  taken  to  collect 
plants,  insects,  etc.  The  whole  of  tliis  instruction  is  given  in  school 
hours.  ° 

Coming  to  England^we  find  nature  study  in  a  surprisingly  good  con- 
dition, considering  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  universal  tendency 
there  to  judge  of  the  value  of  things  by  examinations,  a  method  to 
which  this  subject  does  not  readily  lend  itself.  The  nature  study 
exhibition  and  conferences  ^  held  in  London  during  July  and  August, 
1902,  marked  a  great  step  in  advance,  by  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the 
nation  the  efforts  already  made  in  this  direction,  and  the  unani- 
mously favorable  opinion  of  them  by  the  more  progressive  educators 
of  the  country.  Profs.  Lloyd  Morgan  and  Patrick  Geddes,  Mr.  M.  E. 
Sadler,  and  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  as  well  as  Lord  Balfour  and  other  promi- 
nent members  of  the  nobility,  addressed  the  conferences  in  advocacy 
of  such  a  study  of  natural  objects  as  obtained  in  the  better  schools  of 
the  United  States  which  had  sent  exhibits. 

Nor  has  all  this  been  without  effect.  The  better  schools,  such  as 
Eton,^  have  published  their  courses  in  nature  study,  school  gardens 
have  greatly  increased  in  number,  and,  above  all,  in  the  New  Code  of 
1904  the  board  of  education  took  a  favorable  stand  upon  nature 
study  as  a  subject  of  study  for  all  English  elementary  schools.  The 
New  Code  differs  fundamentally  from  all  that  have  preceded  it — 
hence  its  designation,  the  "New  Code."  The  code  of  1900  changed 
the  old  system  of  giving  grants  to  schools  for  specific  subjects  taught, 
to  that  of  ''block''  or  "principal"  grants,  saying  that  instructiim 
should  be  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  children  and  the  neigh- 
borhood, but  containing  a  list  of  subjects  which  must  be  taught, 
and  one  of  subjects  which  should  be  taught  when,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  inspector,  circumstances  made  it  desirable.  The  principal 
object  of  the  New  Code  is  "to  exhibit,  without  undue  elaboration, 
the  course  of  instruction  as  a  connected  or  coherent  whole,''*'  which 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  important  educational  documents  England 
has  seen  for  many  years.  This  prescribed  course  is  woven  around 
"knowledge  of  the  common  phenomena  of  th(»  world,"  or  nature 
study.  "The  ])urpose  of  the  pubUc  elementary  schools"  is  to 
assist  "both  girls  and  l)ovs,  according  to  their  different  needs,  to  fit 
themselves,  practically  as  well  as  intellectually,  for  the  work  of  life. 

«Me(ld,  J.  ('.  Xatun^  Htiidy  in  HoUutkI.  Special  reports  nn  (Mhnatioiinl  sul)j(M-ts 
[England],  supplcnuMU  to  vol.  H,  1902,  p.  10. 

b  Nature  study  exhibition,  1!)03. 

fHill,  M.  D.,  and  We!)l).  W.  M.  Eton  nature  study  and  observational  lessjons, 
1903. 

t^New  (ode  of  1904,  Section  III,  p.  6. 

^Ihid.f  Section  III,  p.  11. 
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With  this  purpose  in  view,  it  will  he  the  aim  of  the  school  to  train 
the  children  carefullv  in  the*  hahits  of  ohservation  and  clear  reason- 

ft 

ing,  so  that  they  may  o:ain  an  intellij^^ent  acquaintance  with  some  of 
the  facts  and  laws  of  nature.-'  ('oimty  councils  are  urged  by  the 
education  department  to  "provide  suitable  schoolbooks  for  the  use 
of  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  the  Inisv  and  interestinjx  life  of  the 
coimtrv.  The  readinji;  books  and  lessons  themselves  should  bear 
some  direct  reference  to  rural  conditions.  '"  vSection  VIII  of  the 
Xew  (^ode  ccmsists  of  specimen  courses  of  ''object  lessons''  (nature 
studv)  in  us(»  in  Ent^lish  rural  elementary  schools.     Some  of  these  are 

*■       "^  K*  ft 

verv  iTood,  some  are  too  much  like  elementary  science,  but  on  the 
whole  th(»y  show  great  j)rogress.  Plans  of  several  successful  school 
gardens  are  givcMi. 

This  placets  England  well  in  a^lvance  of  Scotland  so  far  as  nature 
study  is  concerned,  though  the  demand  for  it  from  the  teach(»rs  of 
Scotland  is  such  that  the  universities  give  summer  courses  for  them. 
The  Scotch  education  department  suggests  as  ])art  of  the  course 
for  rural  schools  the  study  of  newspaper  market  re])orts,  with  exer- 
cises and  calculations  base<l  upon  them.  Several  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  England  have  made  provision  for  training  teachers  in 
nature  study  by  means  of  special  summer  courses,  in  additicm  to  the 
courses  triven  at  convenient  centers  on  Saturdays  for  those  already 
in  the  teaching  profession  who  see  the  need  of  it.  Yorkshire  College 
held    such    classes    on    thirty-live  Saturdays   between  October    and 

ft  ft 

June.  The  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute  gave  three 
summer  courses  of  two  weeks  each  during  the  1904  vacation,  and 
oth(»r  colleges  gave  like  courses  of  varying  length.'' 

Nature  study  suffers  in  Australia,  as  it  has  in  England,  from  the 
system  of  payment  by  results.  There  are  sporadic  instances  of  the 
teaching  of  this  subject  in  most  of  t\\o  States.  In  South  Australia 
there  is  a  deiinite  movement  on  foot  toward  its  introduction  into 
the   elenu^ntarv    school     curriculnm,  while*     in    Victoria,  whcTe    the 

ft 

dynamic  side  of  nature  study  is  being  more  and  more  emphasized, 
the  work  is  more  like  that  done  in  th(»  Unitcnl  ^States  than  is  that  of 
any  othcT  country.  Both  the  government  and  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  Victoria  have  n»cogniz(Mi  that  a  new  country,  such  as  theirs, 
where  the  helpful  and  the  destructive*  forces  of  nature  are  not  well 
known,  and  hence*  can  be*  but  poorly  utilized  or  counteracteel,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  in  greater  need  of  such  a  study  than  an  older  country. 

ft  «^  •  « 

About  the-  middle  of  March,   1905,  a  bov  in  one  of  the  <*lementary 

ft  • 

schools  discovered  a  natural  (*nemy  of  the  de'structive  codling  jnoth, 
which  costs  our  own  apple  growers  millions  of  dollars  ammally. 
This  discoverv  alone*  will  save  N'ictoria  manv  times  the  e*e)st  of  instrue*- 


'' Annual  n-poris.  Hoard  ni*  Agricullnn-,  London,  ]9(K^l,  pp.  JO-1-109. 
f>Jhid..  p.  vii. 
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tion  ill  nature  study  for  decades.  Tlie  education  department  fur- 
nishes all  teachers  with  pain[)hlets  on  nature  study  and  jijardening. 
The  School  Paper,  really  a  series  of  httle  supplementary  readers 
published  monthly,  wiili  different  editions  for  the  different  grades, 
contains  nature-study  readings,  and  the  Arl)or  Day  numbers  each 
year  are  models  in  this  res])ect.  The  Educational  Gaz(»tte,  published 
monthly  by  the  departm(»nt  for  all  Victorian  teachers,  has  a  regular 
nature-study  department,  witli  now  and  then  the  larger  part  of  some*, 
number  filled  with  extracts  from  tlie  better  publications  on  topics  of 
the  kind.  Twice  in  the  last  three  years  one  of  the  nature-study 
experts  of  the  State  has  pul)lished  in  tliese  gazett(»s  full  outlines  of  a 
course  which  mij^ht  easily  be  follow^ed. 

Nature  study  occupies  a  somewhat  prominent  place  in  the  schools 
of  New  Zealand,  also,  where  it  is  modeled  closely  after  the  work  out- 
lined by  the  educational  department  of  Ontario.  Certain  of  the 
New  Zealand  text-books  arc  now"  generally  used  in  Tasmania  and 
Victoria. 

In  the  Philippines,  nature  study  is  treated  as  a  synthetic  subject, 
upon  w^hicli  to  correlate  the  primary  school  course;  for  instance*,  the 
ofhcial  course  of  study  requires  immber  work  to  be  done  by  the  use 
of  natural  objects.  School  gardens  are  fast  increasing  in  number, 
and  nature-study  readers  are  prescribed  for  grades  four  and  five." 

Coming  to  our  own  continent,  we  find  nature  study  perhaps  more 
widely  spread  through  the  United  States,  but  the  best  work  is  proba- 
bly done  in  parts  of  Canada,  where  Macdonald  Institute  furnishes 
to  teachers  wishing  to  become  i)roficient  in  both  matter  and  methods 
advantages  not  e(|ualed  elsewhere  on  the  continent.  The  pre- 
scribed course  of  studj  of  all  the  nu*al  and  graded  schools  of  British 
Columbia  includes  nature  study,  and  inspectors  see  that  it  is  j)roperly 
taught.  Passing  a  rigid  examination  in  it  is  necessary  to  enter  any 
high  school  of  the  Province.  Nature  study  is  ()bligator^'  in  all  the 
free  public  elementary  schools  of  the  Northwest  Territories  in  Stand- 
ards I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  and  agriculture  is  added  in  Standard  V.  The 
schools  are  supplied  with  a  programnu*  in  outline,  which  is  a  minimum 
recjuirement.  ^' The  pupil  nuist  study  the  animal,  the  plant,  and  the 
soil  ihemselves,  other  than  book  descriptions  of  them,  lie  may 
only  consult  books  after  he  has  made  his  observations.''  In  Mani- 
toba  nature  study  is  obligatory-  in  all  eight  grades  of  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools,  but  it  is  called  elcMuentary  science  in  the  higher  four 
grades.  The  entire  work  is  laid  out  by  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Province,  though  nnich  is  left  to  the  teacher's  discretion  in  mec^ting 
local  conditions.  The  programme  is  admirable  and  is  meeting  with 
great    success.     The  superintendent  of  the  Winnipeg  schools  writes: 

«C<>urs<\s  of  instructiuii  for  tlu'  j)iiblic  scl.ools  of  thr  Philij)piin'  IslaiuKs,  19()4,  pp. 
5,  6,  12. 
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'^Tlie  interest  taken  by  the  teachers  is  genuine,   and  among  the 
children  this  interest  rises  to  the  height  of  enthusiasm." 

Newfoimdland,  with  lier  triple  educational  system,  is  not  able  to 
introduce  any  subject  sinmltaneously  into  all  her  schools,  and  up  to 
the  present  little  has  been  done  toward  the  teaching  of  nature  study, 
but  the  superintendent  of  education  of  the  Church  of  England  has  in- 
formed me  that  he  is  working  out  a  plan  to  be  placed  in  the  syllabus 
soon.  In  Prince  P^dward  Island  there  is  very  little  of  this  work  done 
aside  from  that  at  the  Macdonald  consolidated  school,  which  will 
probably  act  as  leaven,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  other  Provinces. 
'^Nature  lessons  with  especial  reference  to  agricultural  pursuits"  are 
given  in  all  the  public  schools  of  New  Bnmswick,  instruction  in  this 
subject  is  given  in  the  provincial  nonnal  school,  and  the  government 
grants  a  bonus  to  teachers  and  schools  that  will  establish  and  carry 
on  instruction  in  nature  stmiy  in  connection  with  school  gardens. 

In  both  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia  nature  study  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  provincial  school  system,  but  there  is  this  difference:  In  On- 
tario the  work  given  in  the  first  four  forms  is  really  a  very  elementary 
course  in  agriculture,  introductory  to  the  strictly  agricultural  course 
in  Form  V,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  published  outline  of  the  work; 
while  in  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  prescribed  'Hhe 
noting,  examination,  and  study  of  the  common  and  most  important 
natural  objects  and  laws  of  nature,  as  they  are  exemplified  within  the 
range  of  the  school  section  or  of  the  pupil's  observ^ation.  There 
should  be  a  short  nature  lesson  sriven  cvotv  day  on  the  daily  collec- 
tions  and  observations  of  the  children  themselves — not  on  the  state- 
ments of  teachers  or  books."" 

The  status  of  the  schools  of  Nova  Scotia  is  a  reflection  of  the  mas- 
terly mind  of  Dr.  A.  TI.  MacKav,  superintendent  of  education  for  the 
Province,  and  this  holds  with  especial  force  in  relaticm  to  nature 
study,  for  it  is  due  to  his  iniluence  alone  that  Nova  Scotia  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  Dominion  in  this  respect.  One  of  his  innovations, 
which  is  meeting  with  approval  in  many  f)arts  of  the  Dominion  and 
of  the  United  States,  and  which  has  been  taken  over  bodily  into  the 
Denmark  schools,  is  his  compilation  and  introducti<m  of  a  4-page 
circular,^  two  copies  of  which  an*  placed  in  every  school  of  the  Prov- 
ince, and  in  whicli  are  kept  the  obs(»rvaii(ms  of  the  children  of  the 
schools  concerning  things  happening  right  around  them.  One  copy 
each  year  is  filed  wiih  ihe  scliool  register  for  refen^nce,  the  other  is 
sent  to  Doctor  MacKav,  who  thus  lias  at  hand  the  ^' local  nature  ob- 
servations"  of  the  entin*  Province.  There  are  spaces  for  a  general 
description  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  neighborhood,  of  the 

"Xovii  Scotia  manual  <»f  school  laws.  I9()l.  [)[).  Ill,  112. 
^  A  copy  of  this  circular  is  coiitaincil  in  the  Ai)i)cn(lix. 
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*4ime  first  seen"  and  the  'Hiine  when  becoming  common ''  of  some 
40  wild  plants,  a  dozen  cultivated  plants,  a  number  of  meteorological 
phenomena,  and  the  migration  of  more  than  20  common  birds. 
These  things  have  been  the  object  of  study  of  the  Botanical  Club  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  since  1891.  During  1905  Doctor  Mac- 
Kay  was  able  to  turn  over  to  it  careful  and  complete  observations 
from  over  300  schools  of  Nova  Scotia — representing  many  times  that 
number  of  pairs  of  eager  eyes.  It  would  have  taken  the  botanists 
j^ears  to  obtain  a  like  mass  of  material,  and  the  data  would  have  been 
far  less  accurate,  since  these  school  observations  are  made  everv'  dav 
of  the  week,  instead  of  only  once  a  week  or  at  rare  intervals  of  leisure, 
as  would  necessarily  have  been  the  case  with  the  scientists,  crowded 
five  or  six  days  a  week  with  business  or  teaching. 

The  provincial  normal  school  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  is  affiliated 
with  the  college  of  agriculture,  gives  courses  in  nature  study,  espe- 
cially during  the  annual  summer  school,  but  it  is  at  the  Macdonald 
Institute,  at  Guelph,  Ontario,  that  nature  study  may  be  said  to  have 
its  home  on  the  American  continent.  This  institution  was  founded 
in  January,  1902,  by  Sir  William  C.  Macdonald,  for  the  purpose  of 
^^  providing  courses  of  instruction  and  training  in  nature  study  for 
teachers  in  rural  schools,  and  of  providing  courses  in  domestic  science 
for  young  women  from  country  homes,  and  others.'^  Two  magnificent 
buildings  have  been  erected  on  the  campus  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  and  equipped  in  the  best  manner  possible.  It  was  recog- 
nized from  the  first  that  if  nature  studv  were  to  be  introduced  into 
the  schools  of  the  Dominion  and  made  a  permanent  part  of  the  edu- 
cational system,  the  first  requisite  was  competent  teachers,  hence  the 
best  of  opportunities  must  be  provided  to  make  them  efficient.  Mac- 
donald Institute  is  sending  out  yearly  a  body  of  experienced  teachers 
who  have  done  special  work  in  nature  study,  and  who  are  better 
equipped  to  teach  it  than  perhaps  any  group  of  teachers  engaged  in 
the  same  work  in  the  United  States.  This  institution  now  offers  a 
normal  course  of  two  years  and  four  three-months  courses  for  actual 
teachers  each  vear.  Each  of  the  short  courses  is  attended  bv  thirtv 
or  more  teachers  from  the  five  eastern  Provinces,  each  of  whom  receives 
traveling  expenses,  free  tuition,  and  a  scholarship  large  enougli  to 
meet  necessary  expenses,  this  provision  to  extend  over  the  first  three 
years — 1904-1906.  In  addition,  the  Provinces  concerned  have  in 
many  cases  provided  substitute  teachers  to  take  the  places  of  their 
short-course  students  to  enable  their  better  teachers  to  take  the  work 
without  loss  of  situation  or  salary.  These  teachers  do  the  same  work 
which  they  will  later  expect  their  classes  to  do,  the  various  subjects 
of  the  course  being  school  gardens,  agriculture,  botany,  zoology, 
physics,  chemistry,  bacteriology,  nature  in  literature,  manual  train- 
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ing,  and  methods  of  teachintr.  As  at  the  Ilyaniiis  (Mass.)  Xonnal 
School,  great  attention  is  given  to  the  correhition  of  the  other  subjects 
with  nature  study  and  to  the  way  it  should  be  taught  to  give  it  its 
true  value  as  an  educational  factor.  Itecognizing  that  the  entire 
function  of  the  institute  is  not  fulfilled  bv  courses  given  only  to  those 
teachers  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  attend  them,  free  bulletins  are 
published,  and  ever}'  Cana<lian  teacher  is  urged  to  write  to  the  insti- 
tute freely  and  fully  concerning  experiences  in  practical  teaching,  or 
to  Jisk  any  questions  for  information. 

This  ^^Macdonald  movement,'^  which  included  consolidated  schools 
and  school  gardens,  nature  study,  and  manual  training  in  everj'^  ele- 
mentary^ school,  has  not  been  without  result.  Nova  Scotia  has  built 
and  equipped  a  college  of  agriculture  and  has  correlated  it  with  the 
provincial  normal  school  at  Tniro  and  with  the  rural  schools,  $36,000 
has  been  voted  by  the  government  to  help  consolidate  rural  schools, 
nature  study  is  required  in  every  school,  and  school  gardens  are  rap- 
idly increasing.  New  Brunswick  is  considering  the  question  of  the 
consolidation  of  schools  for  the  purpose  of  ' '  making  them  more  adapted 
to  the  country  life  of  the  children."  The  educational  department  of 
Ontario  offers  liberal  grants  to  all  schools  maintaining  school  gardens, 
publishes  an  outline  of  nature  study  obligatory  on  all  pupils  of  the 
first  four  forms  of  the  public  schools,  and  makes  a  two-years  course 
in  agriculture  optional  **in  those  lower  schools  where  the  staff,  equip- 
ment, and  accommodations  are  adequate."  In  addition,  tlie  live 
older  Provinces  will  presumably  assume  the  entire  cost  of  mainte- 
nance of  the  Macdonald  consolidated  schools  within  their  boundaries. 
These  examples  can  not  but  show  such  a  contrast  to  the  small,  inefli- 
cient  rural  schools  that  they  will  eventually  provoke  a  desin*  for  bet- 
ter schools  in  everwidening  circles. 

No  one  alive  to  the  present  status  of  education  in  the  United  States 
needs  to  be  told  of  the  spread  of  nature  study  during  the*  past  few 
years.  It  is  now  an  integral  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  s(»veral  of 
the  States.  In  11)03  the  National  Council  of  Education  appointed  a 
committee  of  five  on  industrial  education  in  schools  for  rural  com- 
munities, which  studied  the  question  for  two  years  and  recommended 
among  other  things"  that  elementary  agriculture,  as  such,  ought  not 
to  be  taught  in  the  schools  before  the  fifth  year,  while  nature  study 
should  be  taken  up  in  the  first  grade  and  carried  on  until  the  elements 
of  agriculture  might  take  its  place.  Competent  lecturers  on  nature 
study  are  in  great  demand  for  teacluM's'  institutes  and  summer  schools, 
and  the  market  is  almost  Hooded  with  books  on  some  pliase  or  other 
of  this  subject,  many  of  them  so  crude  and  t(»chnical  as  to  show  what 

«  Intlustrial  ccluoation  in  si-h(M»ls  for  rural  roiuiuunitii'S.      Hi'|M»rl  ciiumiittJ-c  nf  livo. 
National  Kdiicational  Association,  li»05. 
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an  early  stage  the  subject  is  in.  A  number  of  States  publish  illus- 
trated leaflets  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  children  in  the  subject. 
The  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  publishes  monthly  The 
Nature  Guard,  sent  free  to  an}'  boy  or  girl  who  asks  for  it,  a  lai^e 
number  of  the  names  on  its  mailing  list  being  from  other  States  of 
New  England  than  the  one  supporting  the  movement.  The  children 
are  encouraged  to  wTite  to  the  director  of  the  work  about  their  obser- 
vations and  discoveries,  and  to  ask  any  questions  they  or  their  teach- 
ers are  puzzled  over.  The  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 
has  published  a  series  of  such  leaflets.  The  Ohio  State  University 
publishes  a  series  of  agricultural  extension  bulletins,  and  others  are 
published  in  Maine,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  and  New 
York.  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  began  in  1901  the  publi- 
cation and  distribution  through  the  Southern  States  of  monthly 
nature-study  leaflets  for  teachers,  which  are  models  of  their  kind. 
They  are  furnished  to  Southern  teachers  at  quite  nominal  rates,  and 
to  others  at  about  the  cost  of  production.  The  material  is  not  only 
written  by  experts,  but  it  is  expressed  in  interesting  style  and  made 
attractive  with  illustrations.  Cornell  University  offers  a  teachers' 
course  of  two  years  in  nature  study  and  school  gardening,  but 
much  more  is  really  accomplished  in  this  field  by  means  of  the 
extension  work  of  this  department  of  the  university,  which  makes 
use  of  lectures,  leaflets,  correspondence,  and  the  organization  of  pupils 
into  clubs,  with  the  object  of  *  interesting  teachers  and  pupils  of 
public  schools  in  nature  study,  with  special  reference  to  agricul- 
tural conditions.^'  In  1905  there  were  486  of  these  ''junior  natu- 
ralists' clubs"  in  New  York,  with  a  membership  of  14,318  children, 
whose  dues  are  a  letter  or  a  composition  a  month  on  some  one  of  sev- 
eral topics  suggested  in  the  monthly  publication  of  the  organization. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  rural  and  village  schools  of  Missouri  have 
adopted  the  1 905  course  of  study  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Carrington, 
the  State  superintendent  of  schools,  which  urges  that  ''all  the  formal 
subjects  may  be  taught  to  better  advantage  through  a  proper  cor- 
relation of  each  with  nature  study  and  literature."  Nature  study 
is  given  aji^efinite  place  in  the  curriculum  during  the  first  four  years, 
with  the  purpose  of  "putting  the  child  into  sympathetic  touch  with 
the  world  of  nature  in  which  he  lives,  and  to  use  this  as  a  means  of 
educating  him."  Nature  study  is  now  included  in  the  uniform  course 
of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  of  Indiana,  the  subjects  being 
largely  from  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  the  farm  and  garden.  At 
the  summer  schools  of  the  agricultural  colleges  of  Nebraska,  North 
Carolina,  Connecticut,  and  possibly  other  States,  courses  in  nature 
study  for  teachers  are  given.  Himdreds  of  southern  teachers  annu- 
ally take  such  courses  in  the  North  Carolina  school  mentioned,  or  in 

4109—07 2 
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the  ^reat  suinnier  school  of  the  vSouth,  in  session  each  siuniner  at  the 

University  of  Teiuiessee/' 

*  .       .       .  .  * 

Since  the  puhHcation  in  11)01  of  the  ollicial  course  of  study  for  the 

Indian  schools  of  the  United  States''  nature  study  has  heen  a  com- 

pulsory  subject  of  instruction  in  these  schools.     Here  it  has  proved 

itself  of  special  value  in  the  teaching  of  En<^lish,  for  the  little  Indians 

can  be  induced  to  talk  freely  about  the  objects  studied  because  of 

their  natural  interest  in  such  thint^s,  and  the  conse(|uent  loss  of  their 

self-consciousness. 

In  deciding  what  kind  of  work  in  the  field  of  nature  study  one 
should  <r[yo  to  school  children,  the  standpoint  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Hodge, 
already  quoted,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  proper  one.  After  pointing 
out  that  the  purpose  of  nature  study  is  '^the  learning  of  those 
things  in  nature  that  are  best  worth  knowing,  to  the  end  of  doing 
those  things  that  make  life  most  worth  living/'  Doctor  Hodge  goes 
on  to  show  that  the  things  best  worth  knowing,  for  this  end, 
are  fundamentally  the  relations  of  the  individual  to  nature  and  its 
forces,  toward  life  in  general,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  Nature 
study,  well  taught  and  with  this  end  kept  constantly  in  view,  will 
produce  the  highest  of  all  educational  values — the  proper  response 
of  the  individual  to  his  environment. 

I  Unless  there  be  gardening,  the  work  of  the  first  two  grades  must 
and  should  be  maiidy  that  of  ol)servation  rightly  directed  by  the 
teacher,  but  by  the  third  year  the  economic  relaticms  of  plants  and 
animals  nuiy  well  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  children.  I 
have  known  f(»w  young  bovs  who  were  not  seemingly  natural  ene- 
mies  of  toads  until  they  learned  the  economic  value  of  the  little 
creatures — and  none  who  were  not  their  friends  afterwards.  Any 
child  would  rather  have  an  apple  that  is  not  wormy;  let  him  learn 
the  cause  of  the  wormy  apples  and  you  have  a  new  force  in  the  hor- 
ticultural world,  not  to  mention  the  encouragement  offered  birds  for 
nesting  around  the  house  and  orchard  by  the  ])rovision  of  nests  and 
food,  rathcT  than  the  killing  of  the  birds  and  the  stealing  of  the  eggs, 
as  has  too  often  been  the  case. 

Nature  study  mav  b(»  made  of  as  threat  t^thical  value  as  economic, 
by  putting  tUv  child  in  the  place*  of  other  people  whose  rights  he  has 
not  appreciated  before,  and  hence  lias  failed  to  respect.  The  sug- 
gestion to  a  cliild  that  he  may  raise  a  tree  of  liis  own  will  give  him 
the  desire  to  do  so':  peach  |)its  an*  easily  supplied,  and  the  lesson  in 
practical  ethics  is  well  uiuler  way.  "Some  real  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  care,  time,  patience,  and  money,  and  of  tlu*  chance  for 

"  The  trncliini^  <»f  ai,ni<iiliiin'  in  iIm*  rural  coiniiinii  j-cliools.  Niiiih  rrpori.  conimit- 
t<M'  oil  iik'IIiimIs  (ii  h'luliirvL'  jilm  i«  iilimc.  A— «Mi:iii(in  Aincritan  Ai,M"irnli  u;al  ('(»lli'«r«'s 
;unl  Kxp«M-iin<*iil  Slaiion.-.     (Ulic.-ul*  I'.x|h  i  in\«iii  Sm  ions,  circular  (iO.  UK)'),  pp.  7,  S. 

^  Kcc'l.  K>tcllc.     (  <»in>c  of  siudv  f«>r  Indian  >ch(n»ls,  IIKU. 
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success  or  failure  in  raising  a  shrub  or  tree,  will  do  more  in  getting  a 
boy  voluntarily  to  respect  public  parks  than  all  the  police  which  a 
city  can  alTord  to  place  on  watch  over  it/^«  The  good  teacher,  more- 
over, will  direct  the  religious  feelings  of  the  child  to  nature,  with  the 
certainty  of  adequate  response.  There  is  nothing  in  nature  wliich 
man  has  not  worshiped,  nor  wliich  primitive  man  to-day  fails  to 
worship — the  stars,  sun,  moon,  wind,  clouds,  water,  rocks,  flowers, 
trees,  animals.  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  urges  that  *Hhe  senti- 
ments on  which  the  highest  religion  rests  are  best  trained  in  chil- 
dren on  the  noblest  objects  of  nature."** 

The  aesthetic  side  of  nature  study  is  one  to  be  emphasized.  It  is 
significant  of  its  aesthetic  possibilities  that  the  American  Park  and 
Outdoor  Art  Association  urged  the  introduction  of  nature  study 
into  all  the  schools  of  the  country,  and  that  its  successor,  the  Ameri- 
can Civic  Association,  is  doing  the  same.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant missions  of  nature  study  is  to  bring  the  country  children  to  see 
and  feel  the  beauties  spread  all  around  them,  the  beauties  which 
those  from  the  city  who  are  able  each  summer  pay  large  sums  to 
enjoy.  As  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  points  out,  even  many  countrj^  chil- 
dren too  young  to  feel  the  appeal  of  more  bushels  of  potatoes  or  more 
pounds  of  wool  have  yet  thus  early  formed  their  dislike  for  the 
farm.  A  flower  garden  and  a  pleasant  yard  would  do  more  to  con- 
tent them  with  living  on  a  farm  than  10  bushels  more  of  wheat  to 
the  acre.*"  In  the  city  nature  study  is  the  best  vehicle  for  introduc- 
ing the  blessings  which  nature  has  supplied  to  mankind,  but  which 
paved  streets,  tenement  houses,  and  attendant  conditions  have  de- 
nied to  so  many  thousands  who  need  them  most  of  all.  It  is  but  a 
short  step  from  teaching  the  school  child  to  love  plants  and  flowers, 
to  their  introduction  into  the  home,  and  then  to  window  gardening, 
even  though  nothing  more  extensive  be  possible;  and  this  has 
transformed  such  cities  as  Cleveland  and  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  mention 
but  two  examples. 

Many  teachers  would  be  glad  to  take  up  nature  study,  were  it  not 
for  two  things:  ( 1)  The  school  curriculum  is  alread}''  crowded,  and  (2) 
the  teacher  feels  that  the  children  would  prove  to  know  more  about 
nature  than  he  himself  does.  To  consider  the  second  objection  first, 
one  of  the  best  arguments  for  this  work  is  that  it  furnishes  a  ground 
w  here  teacher  and  pupil  can  meet  as  friends,  where  it  does  no  harm  for 
the  teacher  to  be  taught,  for  once.  Many  case«  might  be  mentioned 
where  nature  study  work  has  transformed  the  atmosphere  of  the 
entire  room  through  a  better  imderstanding  between  teacher  and 

a  Lloyd,  F.  K.,  and  Bigolow,  M.  A.     Thcv  touching  of  biology  in  tlu^  socondary 
Hchools,  1904,  p.  41.     Ilodgo,  (\  F.     Naturo  study  and  lifo,  1002,  pp.  28,  29. 
«>Hall,  G.  S.     Adolcsoonce,  vol.  2,  pp.  144-2:V2. 
c  Bailey,  L.  H.     Nature  study  idea,  1905,  pp.  80,  81. 
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pupils.  Of  course,  the  class  should  be  kept  well  in  hand,  but  the 
teacher  should  only  guide  them  wisely,  tell  them  ver}^  Uttle,  and  let 
them  discover  as  nmch  as  possible  for  themselves.  A  child  who  has 
made  a  discovery^  on  his  own  initiative,  especially  if  he  has  been  able 
to  convey  his  discover}^  to  others  usually  better  informed  than  him- 
self, has  taken  a  step  more  valuable  to  him  in  an  educational  w^ay  than 
a  large  amount  of  formal  training  would  give.  It  offers  him  the 
opportunity  for  his  bit  of  research  work,  it  gives  him  an  interest  which 
ma}'  take  him  far  afield  into  science. 

There  is  another  consideration.  One  of  the  most  serious  criticisnLs 
to  which  our  American  teachers  are  liable  is  that  they  acquire  a 
teacher's  attitude  to  their  pupils  out  of  school  and  toward  the  world 
in  general;  that  they  are  no  longer  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  the  learner. 
Nature  study  offers  teachers  a  way  of  escape  tlirough  allowing  them 
to  learn  with  and  from  their  pupils.  Lack  of  suitable  training  is  a  seri- 
ous handicap,  of  course;  if  it  be  possible,  at  least  a  short  course  should 
be  taken  in  nature  study  and  school  gardening,  such  as  those  given  at 
the  summer  schools  held  at  the  University  of  Temiessee,  the  North 
Carolina  Agricultural  College,  and  Hampton,  or  at  some  good  normal 
school  which  offers  such  work.  Two  or  three  of  the  better  books  on 
nature  study  should  be  thoroughly  read,  but  they  should  be  carefully 
chosen,  and  if  possible  after  coiLsultation  with  some  one  who  is  familiar 
with  them,  for  many  of  them  are  more  conspicuous  for  their  lack  gf 
good  points  than  the  opposite.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  distributes  free  a  circular  ^giving  a  concise  bibliography  of 
nature  study  and  school  gardening.  The  Nature  Study  Review  gives 
monthly  a  bibliography  of  what  has  recently  appeared.  The  Hamp- 
ton nature  study  leaflets  will  prove  very  valuable,  especially  No.  16, 
Course  in  Nature  Study  for  Primary  Grades.  Prof.  H.  W.  Fairbanks 
ha.s  a  valuable  ;:rticle  in  the  Nature  Study  Review^  in  which  nature 
study  work  is  correlated  throughout  the  entire  eight  primary  grades 
with  geography  and  history.  The  four-page  pamphlet  on  Local 
Nature  Observations,  published  by  Dr.  A.  IL  MacKay,  superintendent 
of  education  for  Nova  Scotia,  might  well  be  copied  anywhere,  with 
local  corrections.  If  the  teacher  feels  the  need  of  a  well-outlined 
course  to  follow,  there  are  at  present  few,  if  any,  better  than  the  Out- 
lines of  Nature  Studies  ^  of  Prof.  Wm.  Lochhead,  now  head  of  the  nature 
study  department  of  the  Macdonald-Robcrtson  Institution  at  Ste. 
i\jine  de  Bellevue,  Quebec.     In  the  course  of  study  of  the  Indian 

o  Crosby.  1).  J.  Bil)li(>^ra]>hy  f»n  nature  study.  scIum)!  gjirdoning,  and  elementary 
agriculture  for  coinnion  schools.     Circular  52. 

b  Fairbanks.  II.  W.  The  relation  of  ji;eotrra})hy  lo  nature  study,  with  a  complete  out- 
line for  a  course  of  eight  gra<lrs.     Nature  Study  Review,  vol.  1,  Sept.  190o. 

<•  Lochhead,  Wm.  Outlines  (»f  nature  studies.  Ontario  Agri(!ultural  College,  bulle- 
tin 142. 
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schools  ^  will  be  found  outlined  a  seven-years'  course  which  is  excellent. 
In  the  report^  of  the  committee  of  five  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  on  industrial  education  in  schools  for  rural  conununities, 
pages  28-44,  is  a  syllabus  of  a  five-years'  course  in  nature  study, 
intended  to  suggest  the  kinds  of  subjects  that  may  be  most  profitably 
undertaken.  Southern  teachers,  at  least,  should  procure  the  North 
Carolina  teachers'  bulletins,  Nos.  2  ^  and  5  ^j  the  latter  of  which  con- 
tains an  especially  full  outline,  and  bulletin  No.  85  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  The  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  the  Public  Schools. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  has  published  a 
mmiber  of  pamphlets  of  value,  and  will  send  lists  of  all  available  pub- 
lications upon  request.  If  the  teacher  should  meet  with  teclmical 
difficulties,  the  staffs  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  lend  their  aid.  There  is  no 
re.:son  for  the  teacher's  neglecting  nature  study  because  he  is  inex- 
j>erienced,  if  only  he  has  the  will  and  persistence.  I  know  personally 
one  or  two  teachers  who  started  in  this  work  with  as  little  technical 
equipment  as  any  one  could,  but  who  have  learned  with  their  pupils, 
studied  what  they  could  obtain  in  the  way  of  printed  matter,  and  ht.ve 
been  conspicuously  successful. 

As  to  crowding  another  subject  into  the  school  curriculum,  the 
matter  is  not  so  serious  as  it  may  seem.  Few  doubt  that  our  schools 
t^ach  too  many  subjects  to  our  children,  and  spend  too  long  a  time 
on  many  of  them.  Certain  nature-study  enthusiasts  believe  it  is 
the  part  of  this  subject  to  take  such  an  important  place  in  the  course 
that  it  vdW  crowd  out  some  of  the  other  work  or,  rather,  give  it  better 
under  another  name.  Principal  W.  A.  Baldwin,  of  the  Ilyannis 
(Mass.)  Normal  School,  has  made  his  model  course  center  around 
nature  study  and  school  gardening,  and  is  greatly  pleased  with  the 
result.  In  our  best  city  schools  geography  has  been  made  to  take  in 
all  the  odds  and  ends  of  subjects  not  included  elsewhere  and  to  cover 
perhaps,  five  hours  a  week  for  five  years.  A  change  is  under  way 
nowadays,  however.  In  Chicago  nature  study  and  geography 
are  combined  for  the  first  three  years;  in  Boston  and  New  York 
nature  study  entirely  takes  the  place  of  the  geography  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  The  University  Elementary  School  of  Chicago  closely 
correlates  the  work  in  both  throughout  the  course.  Almost  all  the 
usual  subjects  of  the  curriculum  can  advantageously  be  correlated 
with  nature  study,  as  is  done  in  the  Philippines,  without  any  loss  of 

a  Reel.  Estcllc*.     Course  of  studv  for  Indian  schools,  1901 . 

ft  Industrial  education  in  schools  for  rural  communities.  Report  committee  <»f  live, 
N.  E.  A.,  1005. 

cOo(m,  r.  L.  Geography,  nature  study,  and  agriculture  in  the  elementary  s<1uk)1s, 
1905. 

^  Stevens,  F.  L.     A  course  in  nature  study  for  the  teacher,  1905. 
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time.  It  is  better  to  give  some  sj>ecial  time  to  definite  nature-study 
work,  ])ut  it  need  not  be  great  to  be  of  value;  it  has  proved  of  great 
benefit  when  consuming  but  one  hour  a  we(»k.  However,  the  expe- 
rience* of  some  of  the  Canadian  schools,  as  well  as  of  some  of  thost^  in 
our  larger  cities,  has  slumn  that  the  children  do  better  and  more 
work  in  their  other  studies  if  thev  are  freshened  a  bit  dailv  bv  some 
work  in  nature  study  and  gardening,  even  though  the  time  left  for 
the  regular  programme  be  short<}ned  by  an  hour  a  day. 


(^HAPTKR  ir. 

SCHOOL  CIAKDKNS. 

Some  few  German  wStales  j^avo  oncouragiMiient  to  school  gardens 
well  toward  ninety  years  a^ro;  ])ut  Austria  and  Sweden  first  made 
the  movement  g(»neral,  and  each  officially  promulgated  its  plan 
in  the  same  year.  The  Austrian  imperial  school  law  of  March  14, 
1869,  prescrihed  that  ''where  practical)le  a  garden  and  a  place  for 
agricultural  experiments  shall  ])e  established  at  eyery  rural  school/' 
At  the  present  time  there  are  almost  2(),()()()  vschool  gardens  in  Aus- 
tria, and  in  some  provinces  there  is  no  school  without  one.  In  Sweden 
the  Ch*own  announced  on  October  15,  1860,  that  at  '^exery  school 
a  garden  of  from  70  to  80  sciuare  rods  must  be  laid  out."  In  1894 
there  were  4,670  school  gardens  in  Sweden,  but  since  then  there 
has  been  a  falling  ofl"  of  considerably  more  than  a  half,  attention  to 
them  liaying  ]>een  dra\vii  away  by  the  wide  hitroduction  of  maimal 
training. 

In  Germany  the  difl'erent  States  carried  out  their  own  ideas.  In 
1814  Schleswig-IIolstein  placed  instmction  in  culture  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  her  rural  school  curriculum,  and  Nassau  did  the  same 
three  years  later.  The  Prussian  village  schools  began  to  give  elemen- 
tary agricultural  instruction,  usually  by  means  of  gardens,  in  1819, 
and  other  States  adopted  the  same  ideas  as  the  years  passed.'^ 
At  the  present  time  the  city  of  Berlin  has  larg(»  grounds  for  gardening, 
just  outside  the  city  limits,  in  which  vvcry  child  wlio  applies  may 
have  a  small  garden  of  his  own.  Besid(»s,  there  are  sent  every  day 
to  all  elementary  schools  of  the  city  two  wagonloads  of  leaves, 
fiowers,  and  plants  for  use  hi  nature  study,  drawing,  and  elementary 
science  from  an  innnense  central  botanical  garden,  wliich  is  open 
freely  to  the  ])ublic,  and  there  th(>  children  may  watcli  (Expert  horti- 
culturists at  work.  Bn^slau  in  1808  founded  a  larg(»  central  botan- 
ical school  garden,  which  has  sinc(»  been  more*  than  doubl(»d  in  size. 
Plants  are  sent  to  any  school  on  the  order  of  the  ti^acher.  The  chil- 
dren  do  not  work  in  the  garden,  but  are  taken  in  classes  to  it  to  si?e 
experts  Work,  and  are  given  plants  to  take  honu^  A  smaller  plot  has 
now  been  accjuired  by  the  city,  where  teachers  and  scholars  together 

"('roshy,  D.J.     School  <^nnl« -us;  their  (li'vclojnncnt  luul  I'lirict  ion.  Oiitl«M)k.  vol.  71 , 
pp.  8r)l>-8GI. 
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may  have  plots  of  ground.  Since  1S8S  I^eipzig  has  given  to  every 
new  school  400  square  meters  of  ground  for  a  botanical  garden.  Be- 
sides this,  a  centrally  located  piece  of  groimd  of  12,000  square  yards 
has  been  made  a  central  school  garden.  Here  the  children  are  taught 
by  the  chief  gardener  and  his  eleven  assistants,  but  they  themselves 
are  not  allowed  to  work  there;  'Hhere  are  too  manvof  them.''  There 
are  in  the  city  six  or  more  schools  for  children  of  the  laboring  classes, 
where  there  are  large  gardens  for  the  children,  and  they  are  taught 
agriculture  in  a  very  practical  way.** 

Dr.  Erasmus  Schwab,  of  Vienna,  some  thirty  years  ago  was  the 
chief  European  educator  strenuously  advocatmg  gardens  for  every 
school'',  and  the  effect  of  his  pamphlets  setting  forth  the  pedagogic 
importance  of  gardening  for  children  is  reflected  to-day  in  the  school 
gardens  of  Vienna,  which  have  a  wide  reputation,  and  in  the  spread 
of  the  movement  from  Austria  proper  mto  Hungary,  where  gardening 
and  agriculture  have  long  been  obligatory  studies  in  all  the  ele- 
mentar}",  higher  elementary,  and  citizens'  schools,  to  which  all 
children  must  go  from  their  sixth  to  their  fifteenth  year.^  The 
writings  of  Cronberger,**  Schulleries,^  and  Wilsdorf^  must  figure 
in  any  historical  study  of  school  gardens,  because  of  the  influence 
they  have  exerted  throughout  Germany.  Switzerland  maintains 
school  gardens  in  connection  with  all  her  normal  schools,  and  each 
teacher  is  obliged  to  receive  this  special  training.  Since  1885  the 
Swiss  Government  has  subsidized  gardens  in  connection  with  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  Republic,  and  has  offered,  to  both  teachers 
and  children,  prizes  for  essays  and  plans  for  them,  as  have  also  cer- 
tain of  the  larger  towns,  such  as  Zurich.^  Since  1873  Belgium  has 
required  every  school  in  the  Kingdom  to  maintain  a  garden  of  at 
least  30 i  square  rods,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  instruction  in 
botany,  horticulture,  and  agriculture.  School  gardening  has  given 
a  remarkable  impetus  to  vegetable  gardening  at  large — a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  this  the  most  densely  populated  country  of 
Europe  .^ 

In  1880  the  French  ministry  of  education  decreed  that  such  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  in  the  normal  schools  as  would  enable  their 

o  Sch(H)l  gardens  in  Eumpe.  Special  eonsular  reports,  vol.  20,  pt.  2.  HKX),  pp. 
159-224. 

ft  Schwab,  Kraf«niiis.     Der  Sohiilgarten.     Wien,  1S7<). 

<"  School  gardening.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects  (England),  vol.  8, 
p.  490. 

^  Cronberger,  Hernhard.     Der  Schulgarten  In-  und  Auslandes,  I89S. 

«  Schulleries,  Josef.  Der  Volks-Schulgarten  nach  Anlag(»  wirlhschafllichen  und 
padagogischen  Ausnutzung,  1895. 

/Wilsdorf,  Oskar.     Errichtet  Schulgarten!  1894. 

^  Der  Schulgarten.   Preisgekronte  Arbeiten,  188(1. 

*  Crosby,  D.  J.  School  gardens;  their  devel»>pnient  aud  function.  Outl<M»k,  vol. 
71,  pp.  852-861. 
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graduates  to  '^ carry  to  the  elementary  schools  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  soil,  the  means  of  improving  it,  the  best  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  management  of  a  farm,  garden,  etc/^  There  are  now  over 
100  normal  schools,  and  good  work  is  being  done  at  last,  although 
the  plan  existed  only  on  paper  for  some  time  after  its  promulga- 
tion. Nominally,  since  1887  no  plan  of  a  rural  school  building  to 
which  the  State  was  to  contribute  support  has  been  accepted,  unless 
a  garden  was  attached  to  the  school.  As  a  result,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment reports  about  30,000  elementary  schools  with  gardens. 
But  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton,  after  a  long  and  careful  investigation 
among  the  schools  of  France,  asserts  that  probably  over  45,000  of 
the  French  rural  schools  have  gardens  attached  to  them,  '^but  not, 
as  several  writers  have  rashly  asserted,  with  a  view  to  instructing  the 
pupils  in  agriculture  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers.'^®  Dr. 
H.  P.  Frissell,  principal  of  Hampton  Institute,  tells  me  that  in  an 
extensive  trip  over  France  to  study  its  educational  system  he  found 
that  a  large  part  of  the  elaborate  system  of  teaching  agriculture  was 
not  yet  in  practice.  But  the  people  themselves  have  lately  awakened 
to  the  economic  importance  of  elementary  agriculture  for  all  the 
children,  and  the  gardens  already  existing  are  now  being  used  as 
demonstration  i)lots  by  thousands  of  teachers.  M.  R6n6  Leblanc, 
to  whom  is  due  much  of  the  credit  for  the  revival  of  interest  in  agri- 
culture, is  now^  leading  an  agitation  for  making  an  examination  in 
agriculture  one  of  the  requirements  for  the  'leaving  certificate,' ' 
and  if  this  were  done.no  elementary  school  in  France  would  be  with- 
out a  garden. 

The  movement  in  Russia  began  in  the  seventies,  but  did  not 
advance  veiy  rapidly  until  encouraged  by  the  Crown  in  1887.  At 
that  time  were  begun  the  free  distribution  of  plants  and  seeds,  the 
sending  out  of  expert  itinerant  gardeners  to  instruct  teachers  and 
to  organize  and  direct  garden  operations,  the  organizing  of  certain 
agricultural  courses  of  study,  and  the  distributing  of  implements 
and  books  on  gardening  among  the  more  energetic  teachers.  More 
recently  the  Czar  has  taken  a  personal  interest  in  this  work,  and  the 
Government  now  supplies  seeds  and  seedlings  free  to  normal  schools 
up  to  a  cost  of  50  francs.^  In  1897  there  were  already  some  8,000 
school  gardens  in  the  Empire,  many  of  which  contained  colonies  of 
bees,  silkworm  hatcheries,  etc.  Since  1891  the  Government  has 
supplied,  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  short  courses  of 
instruction  in  school  gardening  for  teachers.  Li  1902  some  520,000 
children  had  small  gardens  of  their  own  at  the  schools.  In  the 
remodeled  Nikitsk  school  during  the  winter  three  hours  a  day  are 
allotted  to  schoolroom  study,  and  from  four  to  five  hours  to  work  in 

o  School  ^arddiing.     Special  reports  on  educational  subjects  (England),  vol.  7,  p.  50. 
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the  garden,  vineyard,  etc.  In  summer,  the  lessons  in  class  never 
last  more  than  two  hours,  while  the  practical  studies  oc<5upy  from 
six  to  eight  hours.^ 

Practically  all  the  infant  schools  of  the  Netlierlands  for  children 
under  5  or  6  have  gardens  in  which  the  children  work.  Most  of  the 
primary  schools  of  the  country  have  gardens,  not  so  much  for  instruc- 
tion in  practical  gardemng,  as  in  Belgium,  France,  and  England,  as 
for  the  purpose  of  nature  study  and  a  means  of  correlation  of  the 
other  school  studies.''  Italy  is  just  in  the  beginning  of  the  school- 
garden  movement.  An  official  of  the  Norwegian  Government 
writer  me  that  gardens  are  in  successful  operation  at  a  number  of 
the  people's  schools,,  but  that  the  Government  has  no  information 
as  to  their  number. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  the  British  have  seen  the  value  of  school 
gardens  for  certain  of  their  colonies  and  have  lost  no  time  in  organ- 
izing complet<»  systems  of  them,  but  have  been  so  slow  to  establish 
them  in  England.  In  Jamaica,  for  instance,  there  were  school  gar- 
dens here  and  there  prior  to  the  new  school  code  of  1000,  but  since 
that  time  gardens  have  been  established  at  practically  exery  school 
on  the  island.  Special  grants  are  given  by  the  board  of  education 
for  agricultural  teaching,  and  the  grants  are  from  three  to  five  times 
as  large  as  otherwise  if  in  connection  with  the  school  there  is  at 
least  a  quarter  of  an  acre  under  cultivation,  with  four  hours  or  more 
of  practical  instruction  thereon  eacli  week.^  This  is  true  Ho  a  less 
extent  all  over  the  West  Indies,  where  the  British  Government  is 
urging  elementary  agricultural  education  along  ihe  lines  laid  out  by 
the  French  for  their  own  rural  school  system,  including  a  garden  at 
everv  rural  scrhool.'' 

Contrast  this  with  England.  ''Cottage  gardening"  was  for  years 
the  only  thing  of  the  kind  ever  found  in  a  scliool  in  England  or  Wales, 
and  for  this  a  small  grant  mi":ht  be  earned  bv  the  school  if  it  were 
properly  taught.  In  1895  only  one  school  obtanied  tliis  grant;  in 
181)8  only  84.  ''A  large  |)art  of  Wales  is  agricultural,  and  the  people 
gain  their  livelihood  by  fanning,  and  yet  in  1S98  only  31  boys  in  the 
whole  country  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  anything  about  garden- 
ing.^^ It  was  not  until  after  tliis  time  tliat  the  education  department 
recognized  that  besides  the  improvement  wliich  a  thorough  knowl- 
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ecl<re  of  orardening  may  effect  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
''as  a  school  subject  its  teachinj^:  also  serves  a  <i;eneral  echicational 
purpose.""  The  counties  of  Surrey  and  Berkshire  first  took  up  the 
matter  of  school  gardens,  as  such,  in  coiuiection  with  their  continua- 
tion schools.  Prior  to  the  opening  in  London,  in  1902,  of  the  nature 
study  exhibition,  these  had  proved  an  un(iualified  success,  and  many 
prominent  educators  of  the  country  pleaded  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  movement.  At  that  time  there  were  less  than  100  school  gar- 
dens in  Great  Britain,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  of  a  more 
recent  census  of  them.  But  with  the  new  course  of  study  of  1904  for 
all  the  English  (»lementary  schools,  in  which  nature  study  is  given 
first  place  and  a  special  grant  for  gardening  offered  to  every  school,** 
it  will  not  be  strange  if  England  soon  comes  into  the  front  rank  in 
this  matter.  The  report  of  1905-6,  just  published,  says  that  at  least 
32  counties  have  gardens  connected  with  day  schools,  and  22  counties 
maintain  other  gardens  either  connected  with  evening  schools  or 
worked  independently  by  boys  and  young  men. 

The  educational  department  of  Ceylon  provides  a  plot  of  ground 
for  every  eh^mentary  school  for  the  purpose  of  gardening,  and  teachers 
are  ''urged  to  pay  especial  attention"  to  this  feature  of  the  curricu- 
lum, in  which  gardening  is  made  very  practical  rather  than  a  means 
of  general  education.  The  pupils  have  a  share  of  what  they  raise  to 
take  home.^  Tliere  are  school  gardens  attached  to  the  three  Euro- 
pean schools  of  Xatal,  and  they  are  compulsory  for  all  the  native 
schools.  Th(»y  are  found  at  practically  all  the  mission  schools  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  are  becoming  rather  common  now  in  most  of  the 
British  colonies  and  protectorates  in  Africa.''  In  Tasmania  school 
gardens  are  found  at  some  private  and  some  State  schools,  but  the 
movement  is  not  extensive.  Such  w(Trk  is  hampered  in  Australia  by 
1 10  system  of  ])ayment  by  results,  and  while  there  is  a  vigorous  agi- 
tation in  its  favor  in  almost  everv  vState  it  will  come  but  slowlv  so 
long  as  the  present  system  exists.  Victoria,  however,  has  taken  up 
school  gardens  in  connection  with  nature  study,  which  is  taught  in 
most  of  the  schools,  and  elementary  agriculture,  which  is  taught  in 
all  the  better  rural  schools.  Vaic\\  teacher  in  the  State  is  furnished 
with  a  pamphlet.  Gardening  for  Victorian  wState  Schools,  and  consid- 
erable space  every  month  in  the  Educational  Gazette  is  devoted  to 
reports  from  scliool  gardens.  For  some  years  the*  Australian  Natives* 
Association  has  donated  prizes  of  £1  sterling  each  for  the  best-kept 
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school  garden  in  oacli  inspectorial  district.  The  minister  of  educa- 
tion each  year  grants  first  and  second  class  certificates  to  all  schools 
whose  gardens  are  worthy  of  such  recognition.  Photographs  of  these 
gardens,  published  in  the  Educational  Gazette,  represent  them  as  very 
creditable  indeed.  Several  horticultural  societies  of  Melbourne  and 
vicinity  supply  shrubs  and  flowering  plants  free  of  cost  for  school 
gardens.'' 

The  school-garden  movement  in  Canada  is  ver^^  recent — \\iththe 
exception  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  one  might  say  it  began  in 
the  spring  of  1904- -but  already  it  bids  fair  to  outstrip  that  of  the 
United  States  before  many  years.  The  priority  and  supremacy  of 
Nova  Scotia  is  due  ahnost  wholly  to  the  influence  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Mac- 
Kay,  superinteudent  of  education,  who  has  long  kept  nature  study  in 
the  van.  In  1003  there  were  52  school  gardens  in  the  Province,  79 
in  1904,  and  103  in  1905.  In  the  other  eastern  Provinces  the  school- 
garden  movement  came  with  the  establishment  of  the  Macdonald 
school  gardens,  5  in  each  Province.  Sir  William  Macdonald's  idea 
included  a  garden  at  each  school  that  **  should  be  used  as  a  large  slate, 
for  the  use  of  the  scholar,  where  he  might  see  his  examples  before 
his  eyes,  and  which  might  be  rubbed  clean  again  as  soon  as  the  lesson 
was  learned  and  another  came  up."  Here  the  encouragement  of  the 
cultiv^ation  of  the  soil  as  a  life  work  is  made  ideal,  it  is  true,  but  the 
primary  aim  is  '^the  symmetrical  education  of  the  individual."  The 
garden  is  the  means,  the  pupil  is  the  end.  The  five  eastern  Prov- 
inces have  now  incorporated  the  Macdonald  school  gardens  into 
their  educational  systems,  others  are  being  established  along  the 
same  lines,  and  in  more  ways  than  this  the  movement  bids  fair  to 
beccmie  Dominicm  wide.  Ontario  makes  an  initial  grant  of  $100,  and 
a  later  annual  grant,  to  eyc^ry  rural  school  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  school  garden.''  In  Nova  Scotia,  'Svithin  or  near  the 
grounds  of  niral  sections  tliere  should  be  an  area  for  cultivation  as 
a  school  garden,  to  servo  for  the  objective  study  of  nature  and  for 
practical  training  in  the  rudiments  of  such  arts  as  agriculture,  hor- 
ticulture, or  forestry."^  In  New  Brunswick  grants  of  .1^30  are  made 
annually  to  elementary  schools  having  school  gardens.  Each  group 
of  the.se  school  gardens  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  traveling 
instructor  in  gardening  and  nature  study,  who  plans  to  spend  a 
day  each  week  at  each  school.  The  Northwest  Territories  have,  of 
their  own  initiatiyc*,  established  large  school  gardens  in  various 
larger  towns,  such  as  LaccMnbe  and  vSt.  Albert.'' 
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'  The  thins;  which,  above  all  else,  assures  sohdity  to  this  movement 
in  Canada  is  that  it  has  been  recognized  that  such  plans  have  failed 
elsewhere  because  of  the  lack  of  suitable  teachers;  to  meet  this  the 
trainintr  of  teachers  has  been  undertaken  before  there  is  even  a  ,^eat 
demand  for  them.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  provincial  normal  school  is 
affiliated  with  the  new  agricultural  college,  and  all  students  are 
taught  how  to  manage  a  school  garden.  There  are  also  several 
Macdonald  school  gardens  within  a  short  distance  of  Truro,  and 
these  too  can  be  visited.  There  is  also  maintained  a  summer  session 
of  five  weeks  in  natural  science,  nature  stud)^,  horticulture,  and 
school  gardening,  attendance  on  which  gives  the  teacher  one  or  two 
weeks  extra  vacation.  During  the  summer  of  1905  there  were  24 
attending  this  special  session.  In  the  new  Macdonald  Institute  at 
Guelph,  Ontario,  is  to  be  found  the  finest  equipment  in  the  world  for 
the  teaching  of  nature  study,  and  school  gardening  receives  a  very 
prominent  place  in  every  course  offered.  Sixty  experienced  rural 
teachers  from  other  Provinces  than  Ontario  receive  free  short  courses 
here  each  year,  and  these  teachers  are  going  back  to  their  schools 
with  new  inspiration,  to  preach  the  gospel  of  nature  study  and 
school  gardens,  if  their  districts  have  not  already  provided  for  such. 
In  Canada  this  movement  is  anything  but  a  fad;  it  is  a  new  move- 
ment in  education,  and  is  being  pushed  both  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments and  by  individuals  privately  interested. 

In  our  own  insular  possessions,  there  are  gardens  at  each  of  the  20 
agricultural  schools  in  Porto  Rico,  established  in  1901  by  Doctor 
Lindsay,  at  that  time  commissioner  of  education,  and  there  are  gar- 
dens in  connection  with  a  few  graded  schools,  while  the  present  com- 
missioner is  endeavoring  to  have  one  attached  to  every  rural  school 
of  the  island.  Gardening  has  been  in  a  course  of  gradual  progress 
in  Hawaii  for  some  years;  there  are  at  least  11  school  gardens  in 
Honolulu  alone,  perhaps  more,  and  the  Territorial  normal  school 
now  gives  all  of  its  graduates  special  training  in  nature  study  and 
gardening;  so  that  before  hmg  a  school  without  a  garden  will  be  a 
rare  thing.  The  principal  of  this  normal  school  writes  that  the 
greatest  obstacle  is  that  the  schools  of  the  island  have  such  small 
amounts  of  land  at  their  disposal." 

Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  general  superintendent  of  education  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  in  the  course  of  instruction  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  islands,  published  June  15,  1904,  directs  all  primary 
schools  to  establish  school  gardens  within  twelve  months  if  possible, 
and  the  civil  authorities  of  each  barrio  have  been  instructed  to  fence 
in  strongly  suitable  ground.  Kach  boy  of  the  third  and  fourth  grades 
is  given  a  plat  of  his  own,  and  the  products  belong  to  him,  abso- 
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lutely.  The  cultivation  of  the  staple  economic  plants  is  taught  with 
special  care." 

In  IGDl,  George  Fox,  the  old  Quaker,  willed  a  tract  of  land  near 
Philadelphia  ^*for  a  playground  for  the  children  of  the  town  to  play 
on,  and  for  a  garden  to  plant  with  ])hysical  [medicinal]  plants,  for 
lads  and  lassies  to  know  simples  and  to  leani  liow  to  make  oils  and 
oiatments."  Two  hundred  years  later,  the  first  school  garden  in 
America  wa^  estahlished  on  the  grounds  of  the  George  Putnam  School, 
of  lloxhury,  Mass.,  hy  Henry  Lincoln  C-lapp,  its  master.  From 
1891  to  1900  only  wild  flowers  were  cultivated  there,  hut  by  the  latter 
date  Medford,  Framingham,  llyannis,  and  other  Massachusetts  towns 
had  made  such  a  success  of  vegetable  gardening  in  connection  with 
school  work  that  the  Putnam  School  put  in  a  kitchen  garden  with 
84  beds.  The  Framingham,  Hyannis,  and  Boston  normal  schools 
by  this  time  were  giving  good  courses  in  gardening,  and  at  Hyannis, 
especially,  the  garden  had  flu^lished  a  large  sliare  of  the  material  for 
other  branches  of  study — writnig,  composition,  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, banking,  etc.  In  1901  the  Twentieth  Centur>"  Club  of  Bos- 
ton established  a  garden  of  82  beds  on  Dartmouth  street  at  the  Eng- 
lish High  School;  the  following  year  the  Miissachusetts  Civic  League 
maintained  350  small  gardens  for  school  children.  The  young  ladies 
of  the  Boston  Normal  School  have  taught  gardening  to  the  pupils  of 
the  Rice  School  in  the  cit\. 

In  1901  the  Hartford  School  of  Horticulture  gave  a  course  in  gar- 
dening to  34  boys  from  the  city  schools,  who  went  out  to  their  gar- 
dens once  a  week.  Kach  boy  had  to  care  for  his  owm  ])lot  well,  all 
through  the  seascm,  or  reHnquish  all  claim  to  it,  in  which  case  it 
was  given  to  one  of  the  many  boys  on  tlie  waiting  list.  In  1902  the 
school  ])rovided  gardens  for  103  pupils,  and  it  has  had  large  clai^ses  of 
school  children  up  to  the  ])resent  time.  School  gardens  have  also 
been  maintained  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Washington,  Omaha,  Worces- 
ter, Cleveland,  Brookliiie,  Mass.,  New  York  City,  Rochester,  Yonkers, 
Philadelj)hia,  Hampton,  Va.,  and  many  other  places.  Most  of  them 
have  ])roved  so  successful  that  they  have  been  made  permanent  fea- 
tures of  the  various  cities;  in  some  few  cas<»s  thev  have  been  aban- 
doned  b(»cause  thev  did  not  have  any  adequate  fmancial  support. 
Each  city  that  has  provided  for  school  gardening  has  studied  its  own 
needs  in  that  direction  and  has  worked  out  its  own  salvation.  Bos- 
ton still  leads  in  niunber  of  gardens,  probably  because  of  the  interest 
taken  in  the  movement  bv  so  manv  different  ()rii:anizations. 

As  a  counterpart  to  such  many-sided  encoiu'agenient  may  be  men- 
tioned a  kindcTgarten  in  St.  Louis  where,  in  1S9S,  an  old  brick-paved 
vard,  12  bv  IM  feet,  was  tnuisformed  "  bv  the*  aid  of  SO  pairs  of  little 
hands  hito  a  real  live  flower  garden.     The  children  themselves  made 
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beds,  transplanted  vines,  planti^d  seeds,  and  cared  for  the  plants.'* 
One  of  the  St.  Louis  papers  took  uj)  tlie  movement,  made  a  specialty 
of  it,  aad  offered  prizes  for  the  best  gardens,  until  it  was  well  under 
way.  The  Missom'i  Botanictil  (lankui  later  gave  to  the  Civic  Im- 
j)roveme]it  League  as  much  of  160  acres  as  should  be  needed  for  this 
purpose,  where  each  child  who  applied  was  giveii  five  j)loti>  5  1)y  10 
feet  and  one  plot  three  times  as  large  for  cdhi,  but  one  kind  ol  vt»ge- 
table  being  planti»d  in  a  ])lot.  In  1903  the  Englemanu  Botanical 
Club  sold  seeds  to  school  children  at  2  cents  a  package  with  very 
gratifying  results,  but  the  work  was  })artially  stopped  the  following 
spring  by  four  seedsmen,  who  presented  the  matter  to  the  school 
board  as  an  interference  witli  their  business.  This  would  seem  to  be 
rather  a  short-sigh t<»(l  policy,  for  the  seedsmen  of  Rochester  and 
Worcester  have  been  giving  free  seeds  for  school  gardens  and  report 
their  sales  in  those  cities  in  some  years  doubled  thereby,  while  the 
C'leveland  seedsmen  in  every  way  encourage  the  sale  of  pemiy  packets 
of  seed  by  tlie  Home  Gardening  Asst)ciation. 

lii  Colorado  the  movement  started  in  Pueblo  in  1902  in  connection 
with  tliree  sunnner  kindergartens  in  three  widely  separated  parts  of 
the  city.  Owiiers  of  property  adjoining  the  schools  furnished  the 
land  rent  free,  while  the  city  wat<?r  company  furnished  free  all  the 
water  nec^essary  for  irrigation.  Half  the  ground  was  cultivated  in 
conunon,  the  other  half  was  divided  among  the  pupils,  so  that  the 
w  )rk  usually  was  done  each  morning  between  9  and  10.30  o'clock. 
The  gardening  proved  very  successfid,  and  each  of  the  three  kinder- 
gartens exhibited  flowers  and  vegetables  at  the  Colorado  State  Fair, 
**  which  might  well  have  had  space  and  blue  ribbons  in  the  horticul- 
tural department."" 

In  1902  the  Chicago  committee  on  vacation  schools  directed  their 
attention  to  school  gardens,  and  home  gardens  as  well,  distributing 
over  4,000  packages  of  flower  seeds  among  the  grammar  grades  early 
in  May.  Later  in  the  summer  it  was  found  that  over  3,000  children 
had  started  home  gardens  either  ''  in  back  yards,  window  boxes,  or  on 
the  roof."  In  the  garden  of  the  Burr  School  fully  300  children  w^ere 
often  at  work  at  the  same  time,  ''an  object  lesson  of  interest  and 
labor  to  the  neighborhood.  In  spit€  of  its  location  the  garden  was 
practically  unmolested  and  very  little  thievery  or  mischief  was  done."'* 

This  gardening  movement  was  approached  from  an  entirely  differ- 
ent side  when  in  the  s[)ring  of  1S97  the  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany, of  Dayton,  Ohio,  employed  a  gardener  to  lay  out  40  plots,  10 
by  130  feet  each,  to  be  used  for  gardens  by  boys  of  the  neighborhood. 
Why  should  a  corporation  do  this  i  Its  factory  was  locatcnl  in  a  sec- 
tion popularly  called  "Slidertown."     Building  lots  sold  at  from  .$200 
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to  $300  apiece,  many  of  the  employees  drank  hard,  and  few  had  homes 
that  attracted  them  to  remain  there  while  not  at  work.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  company  decided  that  he  owed  his  success  to  those  habits 
of  industry  which  he  had  acquired  as  a  1)oy  on  the  farm.  With  him 
the  opening  of  the  gardens  and  the  exj^enditure  for  land,  gardener, 
tools,  seeds,  etc.,  were  purely  a  business  investment  of  dollars  and 
c^nts.  And  it  has  paid.  The  company  has  more  than  doubled  the 
land  used  for  this  purpose;  it  still  pays  all  the  expenses  of  the  gar- 
dens, including  seeds,  and  gives  prizes  worth  $50  each  year  for  the 
best  gardens.  Conditions  in  the  neighborhood  have  become  so  desir- 
able that  lots  are  now  worth  from  $900  to  $1,500  apiece,  the  vicinity 
is  known  as  South  Park  instead  of  SlidertowTi,  there  is  hardly  an 
unoccupied  house  there,  many  of  the  factory  people  own  their  homes, 
and  houses  for  rent  are  almost  never  vacant.  The  president  of  the 
company  lays  to  the  gardening  and  to  little  else  the  change  in  the 
character  of  the  people,  both  adults  and  children,  and  in  the  entire 
spirit  of  that  section  of  the  city.  More  than  that,  it  has  shown  that 
the  very  boys  who  worked  in  these  gardens  developed  in  their  schools 
nmch  more  rapidly  than  those  who  did  not.  It  has  paid  so  well  that 
in  the  spring  of  1905  the  company  organized  a  neighborhood  garden 
club  for  the  children  of  South  Park,  who  applied  for  gardens  in  such 
large  numbers  that  only  a  fraction  could  be  accommodated.  The 
expert  gardener  in  charge  of  the  regular  gardens  became  the  director 
of  the  new  venture,  and,  for  the  nominal  fee  of  10  cents,  seeds,  plants, 
and  instruction  were  furnished  to  the  children  for  home  gardens  during 
the  summer. 

The  Home  Gardening  Association  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  bas  made  a 
success  of  its  movement  to  beautifv  the  citv,  much,  though  bv  no 
means  all,  of  its  work  being  done  through  the  medium  of  the  schools, 
and  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  school  officials  and  teachers. 
Each  spring  lessons  are  given  in  the  schools  on  the  ways  to  plant  and 
care  for  gardens.  Each  school  building  holds  an  exhibit  in  the 
autumn,  and  prizes  of  uKmey  or  bulbs  are  awarded  to  the  best 
exliibits.  In  one  case,  every  child  from  the  entire  school  had  an 
exhibit.  Usually  the  majority  of  children  in  each  school  arc  exhib- 
itors. In  1904  the  board  of  education  took  up  the  matter  officially, 
employed  an  expert  nature-study  l(»cturer,  and  established  four  large 
school  gardens  where  the  children  should  own  the  plots  of  ground  and 
all  the  things  which  they  should  raise  on  them.  During  1903  over 
132,000  packets  of  seed  were  distribut(»d  to  school  chikh'cji.  "The 
results  substantiate  the*  wisdom  of  the  ()ft-(»xprcsscd  idea  that  to 
gain  immediate  results  in  the  improvement  of  home  surroundings 
the  effort  must  be  made  through  the  medium  of  the  public  school 
children."  ° 
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The  Woman's  Institute  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  in  1903  started  two 
small  gardens  in  the  tenement  district,  in  which  36  boys  did  so  well 
that  the  institute  decided  to  make  gardening  more  extensive,  '4n 
the  hope  that  eventually  its  benefit  both  as  an  educational  and  social 
factor  might  be  so  demonstrated  as  to  induce  the  board  of  education 
to  incorporate  such  instruction  into  the  work  of  the  public  schools." 
In  1904  a  ''garden  school"  was  opened  on  some  2  acres  of  land  divided 
into  240  plots,  the  size  of  which  varied  slightly  with  the  age  of  the 
boys  who  were  to  work  them.  Each  boy  paid  a  fee  of  2  cents  a  week 
*'to  instill  a  feeling  of  proprietorship,"  but  if  he  were  unable  to  pay 
this  he  could  give  an  equivalent  in  produce  when  he  had  raised  it. 
Each  boy  was  required  to  be  at  his  garden  at  least  twice  a  week. 
Usually  he  was  there  almost  every  day.  The  estimated  market  value 
of  the  produce  raised,  which  of  course  belonged  entirely  to  the  boys, 
was  about  $1,200.  The  number  of  plots  in  1905  was  increased  to 
250,  and  there  were  twice  as  many  applicants  as  plots.  Had  girls 
been  admitted  probably  1,000  children  would  have  been  kept  busy. 
Besides  this  garden  school,  the  Institute  Civic  League  provided  three 
small  gardens  on  school  grounds,  one  of  them  for  girls  only.® 

Because  of  the  publicity  it  has  attained,  the  children's  school  farm 
in  the  De  Witt  Clinton  Park,  of  New  York  City,  has  had  perhaps  a 
wider  influence  than  any  other  similar  undertaking  in  America,  unless 
it  be  the  Whittier  garden  at  Hampton,  Va. ;  for,  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  former,  the  Philadelphia  board  of  education  appropriated  $3,500 
for  two  large  school  gardens;  the  board  of  education  of  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  started  one  garden,  and  gardens  were  maintained  by  the 
Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University  and  the  New  Paltz,  N.  Y., 
Normal  wSchool.  The  school  farm  in  question  owed  its  origin  to  Mrs. 
Henry  Parsons,  who,  during  1902  and  1903,  maintained  a  garden  of 
150  plots  on  7  acres  of  what  was  to  be  a  part  of  New  York's  park 
system.  Tliis  tract  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  tenement  district, 
where  the  rougher  element  considered  that  they  owned  everything 
in  sight  and  thought  nothing  of  a  term  in  prison.  The  land  had  been 
used  avS  a  dumping  ground  for  years,  and  the  park  department  had  no 
plow  strong  enough  to  break  the  ground,  so  a  street-breaking  plow  was 
resorted  to,  unearthing  nothing  but  Hme,  rags,  wire,  bottles,  tin  cans,  and 
stone.  A  second  treatment  unearthed  little  else  than  a  second  layer, 
and  so  the  first  year  only  an  area  of  84  by  114  feet  was  prepared,  and 
this  was  not  planted  until  July  29.  The  first  tools  the  little  urchins 
had  were  clam  shells.  There  was  only  one  teacher.  And  yet  the 
"school  farm"  was  a  success  in  every  way.  The  neighborhood 
adopted  it  and  made  it  its  own,  and  the  next  year  more  ground  was 
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cleared  up,  so  tliat  277  children  had  gardens  of  their  own,  raising  over 
30,000  radishes,  1,745  beets,  350  quarts  of  beans,  3,000  heads  of  lettuce, 
etc.  In  1904  the  work  was  carried  on  as  well  as  possible  while  the 
contractors  proceeded  with  the  construction  and  permanent  improve- 
ment of  the  park.  The  park  board  has  kept  the  school-farm  feature, 
and  it  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  New  York  park  system. 

In  the  heart  of  the  New  York  ghetto  the  teachers  of  a  school  on 
Rivington  street  have  conducted  a  garden  on  a  lot  40  by  70  feet.  Two 
thirds  of  the  2,400  children  attending  the  school  had  never  before  seen 
a  plant  growing  save  in  a  flowerpot.  Only  early  vegetables  were 
raised,  for  after  the  close  of  the  school  for  the  summer  the  lot  was 
turned  into  a  playground.  Here  the  children  could  not  be  kept 
away  from  their  garden.  They  were  there  early  in  the  morning  and 
late  in  tlie  afternoon,  and  woe  came  to  any  little  weed  that  dared  to 
show  its  head  among  the  vegetables." 

Philadelphia''  has  seven  school  gardens — two  supported  directly 
by  the  board  of  education  (the  first  instance  of  this  in  any  of  our 
cities) ,  one  by  the  Civic  Betterment  Association  of  German  town,  two 
bv  the  Civic  Club,  and  two  ])y  the  Vacant  I^t  Cultivation  Association. 
The  two  gardens  first  mentioned  accommodate  over  500  children;  the 
others  are  somewliat  smaller.  One  of  these  larger  gardens  was 
located  in  Weccacoe  square,  in  the  heart  of  the  foreign  tenement 
portion  of  the  city,  where  criminality  was  common.  Two  plowings 
brought  to  light,as  many  layers  of  ])roken  bricks,  and  the  soil  under- 
neath was  hard  clay.'  Some  applicants  for  plots  waited  in  vain  all 
summer.  The  average  yield  from  the  plots  of  the  school  board,  8  by 
16  feet,  was  496  radishes,  21  beets,  2\  |)ecks  of  beans,  15  heads  of 
lettuce,  22  turnips,  202  tomatoes,  and  1  (juart  of  lima  beans.  One 
hoe  was  stolen,  the  only  loss  during  the  entire  season.  There  were 
hundnnls  of  ai)plicants  for  plots  for  the  next  year.  Gambling  and 
rioting  have  disappeared  from  the  neighborhood,  there  have  been 
fewer  arrests  than  before,  and  the  college  settlement,  a  block  aw^ay, 
reported  that  ^*  never  had  there  been  a  summer  so  peaceful." 

It  was  seen  in  Washnigton,  I).  C,  that  progress  in  other  places 
wa.s  slow,  from  the  fact  that  the  public  school-teachers  had  had  no 
training  in  either  horticulture  or  agriculture.  To  meet  this  condition, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  co()j)erated  with  the 
two  normal  schools  for  white  and  for  colored  students  in  the  city, 
Govennnent  experts  lectured  to  the  students,  and  ()j)portunities 
for  practical  work  were  given  them  on  the  grounds  and  in  the  green- 
houses of  the  Department.     Normal  School  No.   1  has  carried  this 
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work  on  for  four  or  five  years  now;  No.  2  (colored)  began  in  1904.  In 
1905  the  board  of  education  asked  Congress  for  a  new  noniial  school 
building  with  grounds  ample  ''for  carrying  on  work  in  school  garden- 
ing/' At  one  city  school  where  there  is  but  little  land  each  pupil  is 
allowed  to  plant  one  seed  and  to  care  for  and  own  the  resulting  plant. 
Even  that  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  children.  Home  gardening  was 
encouragea  last  year  by  the  schools,  66,000  penny  packages  of  seeds 
having  been  sold  to  the  pupils,  not  more  than  three  packages  to  any 
pupil.  Teachers  gave  lessons  in  the  school  rooms  on  the  manner  of 
planting  and  the  care  of  the  garden  in  summer.  In  1905  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  officially  took  up  the  matter,  asking  ever}^  school 
to  plan  work  for  the  year,  and  wherever  there  was  sufficient  ground 
each  grade  in  a  building  would  be  assigned  a  portion.  In  1904  every 
colored  school  in  the  District  of  Columbia  had  a  garden,  with  the 
exception  of  one  school  with  no  grounds  whatever  connected  with  it.® 
Owing  to  the  impetus  given  by  the  lectures  on  nature  study  by  Dr. 
C.  F.  Hodge,  of  Clark  University,  a  number  of  residents  and  teachers 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  were  led  to  assist  in  establishing  gardens  in  con- 
nection with  several  of  the  city  schools.  These  have  been  a  success 
in  every^  particular,  save  the  essential  one  of  rousing  the  school  author- 
ities to  a  sense  of  their  importance;  for  the  only  official  cognizance 
taken  of  the  movement  so  far  is  an  appropriation  of  $25  for  hauling 
to  school  buildings  soil  which  the  teachers  themselves  might  beg  or  buy. 
Miss  Mary  C.  Henry,  principal  of  the  Upsala  Street  School,  has  made 
an  oasis  of  her  school  yard,  and  here  was  demonstrated  the  practica- 
bility of  the  work  outlined  in  Doctor  Hodge's  Nature  Study  and  Life. 
Mr.  Walter  D.  Ross,  a  seedsman,  in  1903  and  1904,  gave  seeds  and 
fertilizers  free  to  those  schools  desiring  them;  27  schools  accepted 
this  offer  (hiring  the  summer  of  1904.  The  Worcester  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  offered  a  considerable  list  of  prizes  for  the  best  col- 
lection of  garden  products  from  the  pupils  of  any  one  town,  from 
any  one  school,  from  any  one  schoolroom,  and  from  any  school 
child.  Fourteen  of  these  premiums  were  taken  by  children  from  the 
DowTiing  Street  School,  namely,  that  for  the  best  school  collection, 
and  six  first,  four  second,  and  three  third  prizes  to  individual  children. 
These  exhibits  were  all  the  products  of  home  gardens;  most  of  these 
belonged  to  children  in  homes  where  there  had  never  before  been  gar- 
dens, and  the  entire  work  of  the  DowTiing  street  children  was  super- 
vised by  Miss  Edna  R.  Thayer,  who  had  previously  never  made  a 
vegetable  garden.  Over  400  children  from  this  school  worked  in 
their  gardens  all  summer,  each  one  being  visited  at  times  by  Miss 
Thayer,  who  herself  made  a  garden  at  her  home  and,  with  the  chil- 
dren, took  care  of  four  large  beds  of  plants  and  vegetables  hi  the 
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school  yard/  Last  suinnier  Miss  Thayer  was  not  able  to  give  her 
time  to  the  work  a^ain,  and  no  one  else  was  willing  to  undertake  it,  yet 
it  was  learned  during  the  summer  that  over  200  of  the  children,  who 
had  been  aided  by  Miss  Thayer  the  year  before,  had,  of  their  own  ini- 
tiative, bought  seeds  and  fertilizers,  prepared  their  own  ground,  and 
were  taking  care  of  their  home  gardens  just  the  same. 

The  encouragement  given  in  Worcester  b}^  one  seedsman  is  more 
than  duplicated  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.^  where  the  seedsmen,  nursery- 
men, and  florists  are  the  leaders,  perhaps,  in  en(iC)uraging  the  school 
children  to  beautify  the  school  grounds  with  flower  gardens,  trees, 
and  shrubbery.  The  board  of  education  is  generous  in  providing 
land,  the  daily  papers  keep  the  movement  before  the  public,  and  the 
Woman^s  Industrial  and  Educational  Union  distributes  penny  pack- 
ages of  seeds  provided  hj  the  city  seedsmen  for  this  purpose.  The 
children  have  not  had  such  great  obstacles  to  overcome  as  in  other 
cities,  but  their  enthusiasm  has,  iis  it  were,  sought  for  difflculties  which 
they  might  sunnount.  For  example,  the  children  of  school  No.  26 
one  afternoon  carried  sod  for  half  a  mile  of  parking  along  the  side- 
walks near  their  school,  in  70  small  push  carts,  each  of  which  made 
the  round  trij)  of  half  a  mile  and  back  ten  times.  On  another  day 
they  set  out  70  elms  and  60  poplars  along  the  street,  and  all  sunmier 
they  cared  for  a  flower  garden  the  entire  length  of  thesis  strips  of 
turf  on  either  side  of  the  street. 

The  school  garden  in  all  America  that  is  sending  its  influence  over 
the  widest  sphere  is  that  of  the  Whittier  School,  of  Hampton  Insti- 
tute. This  school  is  at  once  the  practice  school  of  the  normal  depart- 
ment of  the  institute  and  the  local  school  which  the  400  colored  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood  attend.  Two  hundred  plots  of  ground  are 
each  given  to  two  children  to  be  planted  and  cultivated  by  them,  the 
crops  belonging  to  them  eciually.  This  gives  them  both  a  sense  of 
ownership  and  of  cooperation — things  of  especial  importance  to  the 
negro.  The  size  of  the  plots  varies  with  the  size  of  the  children. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  children  have  come  to  cultivate  their 
plots  tlirough  the  summer.  In  this  garden  not  only  does  every  child 
attending  the  school  leani  ])ractical  gardening,  but  every  young 
woman  who  go(»s  out  from  Hampton  to  teach  her  people  in  the  South 
how  to  live  better  than  before  has  ])oth  learned  and  taught  gardening 
under  expert  sup(»rvisi(^n.  The*  results  are  all  that  could  be  wished. 
When  the  gardening  began  in  1000,  compulsion  was  necessary  with 
the  older  girls,  who  not  unnaturally  thought  it  a  disgrace  to  ''work 
in  the  fields."  Within  two  years  no  other  part  of  the  curriculum 
was  approachcnl  with  such  eagerness,  the  average  attendance  was 
greatly  im])roved,  and  the  scholars  were  more  constantly  under  the 
teachers'  influence.     President  Frissell  tells  the  writer  that  he  believes 
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this  to  be  the  most  important  work  of  the  institution  and  that  school 
gardens  managed  by  Hampton  graduates  are  springing  up  through 
the  South  with  the  best  of  results. 

The  importance  of  school  gardens  is  indicated  by  the  impetus  given 
them  from  so  many  sides,  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  in  any  way  the 
fad  of  some  one  class  of  people,  but  that  they  are  used — and  success- 
fidly  used — ^by  organizations  with  widely  different  purposes  to  fur- 
ther their  own  aims  and  to  solve  the  problems  of  si>ecial  interest  to 
them.  France  originally  established  school  gardens  to  provide  a 
convenient  means  of  supplementing  the  teacher's  income,  thereby 
simplifying  the  problem  of  maintaining  the  public  schools.  It  was 
largely  the  same  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement, 
though  now  the  gardens  are  used  mainly  to  furnish  material  for 
the  practical  study  of  botany,  while  in  Pmssia  there  is  the  practical 
end  of  promoting  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees.  In  Sweden  school 
gardens  were  provided  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting  agricul- 
ture. In  France  and  Belo^ium  thev  have  been  made  to  serve  in  edu- 
eating  the  people  to  the  better  cultivation  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
flowers.*  In  Austria,  as  in  Canada,  general  educati(m  is  made  para- 
moimt,  the  development  of  the  child  in  heart,  head,  and  hand  pro- 
ceeds simultaneously,  while  practical  gardening  is  only  of  secondary 
importance.  The  movement  began  in  England  in  a  severely  practi- 
cal way,  as  is  necessary  where  the  evils  of  payment  by  results  obtain, 
but  this  is  chanj^ed  bv  the  new  code  into  a  means  for  the  study  of 
nature  and  of  natural  objects  and  for  the  correlation  of  the  various 
studies  of  the  elementarv^  school. 

All  of  these  countries  have  made  school  gardens  more  or  less  an 
integral  part  of  their  educational  systems,  but  how  different  is  the 
case  in  the  United  States.  The  board  of  education  of  Philadelphia, 
it  is  true,  entirely  supports  school  gardens  for  its  children;  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  made 
their  gardens  a  part  of  their  school  systems.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  during 
1905  supported  8  gardens,'^  and  employed  an  expert.  Miss  Louise 
Klein  Miller,  as  curator  of  school  gardens,  *"  and  plans  are  now  in 
course  of  preparation  for  a  considerable  extension  of  the  gardens  in 
size  and  number.  There  are  also  school  gardens  at  present  in  prob- 
ably half  a  hundred  cities,  and  in  a  large  number  of  country  districts 
of  the  Middle  West,  notably  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wis- 
consin, where  individual  teachers  or  country  superintendents  of 
schools  have  aroused  some  local  interest.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimates  that  there  were  about  75,000  school 


o  Cowley,  11.  II.    The  Macdonald  school  gardens.     Queen's  Quarterly,  1JK)5,  j).  399. 

^Miller.  I-<<)uise  K.     Children's  gardens,  1904. 

c  Annual  repijrts,  Home  Gardening  iVusociation,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1903-1906. 
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gardens  maintained  during  1906.  Illinois  led  in  number  of  gardens, 
and  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts  followed  in  the 
ord(T  named. 

Moreover,  each  year  sees  a  longer  list  of  normal  schools  giving 
courses  in  school  gardening  under  the  supervision  of  experts.  In 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  Tuskegee  gives  good  courses 
in  tliis  branch  to  any  of  her  students  who  care  for  it;  the  three  State 
normal  schools  of  Missouri  teach  gardening,  as  do  the  normal  schools 
of  Willimantic,  Conn.,  Johnson,  Vt.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  Over  a  dozen  of  the  State  agricidtural  colleges  are  either 
offering  or  preparing  to  off(T  courses  in  school  gardening.  But  despite 
all  this,  the  movement  as  a  whole  is  fostered  not  so  much  by  educa- 
tional authorities  as  by  other  organizations  and  by  individuals. 
Most  of  the  money  for  the  work  in  New  York  is  given  by  the  park 
board  and  by  interested  individuals.  In  many  places  the  work  is 
done  directly  by  some  few  interested  citizens:  often  a  city  civic  club 
fatliers  th(»  movement,  as  in  Bradford,  Pa.;  one  of  the  best  and  most 
widely  known  gardens,  as  already  related,  is  supported  entirely  by 
an  Ohio  corporation.  In  two  cities  newspapers  have  started  and 
taken  care  of  tbe  movement  until  enough  public  interest  could  be 
arous(»d  to  assure  it  of  success  under  other  auspices.  In  Rdfehester, 
N.  Y.,  the  seedsmen  have  been  its  principal  supporters,  while  in  St. 
Louis  they  have  bcMMi  liostile  to  it.  College  settlements  in  all  the 
cities  have  lent  their  aid,  and  (everywhere  local  agricultural  and 
horticultural  societies  have  giv(»n  at  least  moral  suj)j)ort.  The  com- 
mittee of  five  of  tli(»  National  Educational  Council  has  attested  to 
the  value  of  a  garden  with  every  school.  The  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation has  organized  a  depart nuMit  of  children's  gardens,  which  is 
spreading  abroad  information  concerning  school  gardens,  conducting 
an  active*  })ropagan(hi  for  the  further  extension  of  the  movement, 
and  lielping  communities  to  secure  proper  teachers  of  gardening. 

I  b(»Ii(»ve  scliool  gardens  in  America  have  come  to  stay,  but  just 
what  kind  of  plan  they  will  finally  conform  to  is  far  to  seek,  if  indeed 
thev  (»ver  become  svsteiuatizcMl,  as  is  inevitablv  the  case  in  countries 
where  reforms  work  from  the  <j:overnment  down.  Certainlv,  as  a 
national  movement,  thev  will  not  come  to  b(»  utilized  merelv  for  the 
teaching  of  gardening,  in  any  of  its  forms,  as  a  trade,  as  is  done  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  will  very  closely 
approximate  the  ^'Macdonald  slates,"  from  which  the  lessons  **are 
wiped  off  as  soon  as  they  have  s(*rved  their  educational  purpose.'' 
For  th<'V  have  not  fully  served  their  purpose  until  their  products  have 
b(H'n  harvestiHJ  by  the  little  landowners,  who  have  been  thus  allowed 
to  taste  the  sweet  fruits  of  their  labor.  The  educational  value  of 
school  i^ardens  is  bv  no  means  limited  to  the  formal  studies  of  the 
school  cun'iculum;  the  ethical  value  to  the  child  is  j)erhaps  their 
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o^reatest  good.  True,  if  they  are  to  be  really  school  gardens,  the 
garden  instruction  must  be  put  on  a  pedagogical  basis,  and  this  has 
ahead}'  been  done  in  more  than  isolated  examples.  For  instance, 
Principal  W.  A.  Baldwin,  of  the  Hyannis,  Mass.,  State  Normal 
School,  exhibited  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  charts  and  diagrams 
of  a  correlated  system  of  instruction  in  all  the  studies  of  the  ordinary 
curriculum,  based  upon  the  school  garden.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
work  of  years,  and  has  proved  successful  in  practical  use  in  his  school. 
It  has  been  published  in  several  place^,^  and  a  number  of  systems 
are  now  based  on  it.  The  American  Civic  Association  publishes  a 
15-page  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Baldwin  on  School  Gardens  and  their  Rela- 
tion to  Other  School  Work,^  which  shows  concisely  and  with  many 
iUustrations  just  how  gardening  is  used  in  three  grades  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  as  the  correlating  factor  of  the  course,  not  as  a  new  and 
separate  subject.  The  teachers  of  the  Whittier  School  at  Hampton 
have  worked  out  plans  whereby  they  each  day  use  the  work  just  done 
in  the  garden  as  the  basis  for  the  instruction  for  that  particular  day, 
and  in  few  schools  can  you  see  such  interest  in  every  study,  or  such 
a  record  of  daily  attendance.  If  so  many  of  our  teachers  did  not 
feel  incompetent  the  minute  they  left  theu-  text-books,  the  above- 
mentioned  method,  it  seems  to  me,  would  furnish  the  ideal  elemen- 
tary education.  It  would  supply  the  ''Sachunterricht"  which  Lay  *■ 
and  other  German  reformers  are  to-day  so  insistently  demanding 
for  the  German  schools.  Perhaps  the  school  garden  may  aid  directly 
in  bringing  our  American  ti^.achers  to  work  always  for  the  natural 
and  harmonious  development  of  the  child,  rather  than  to  teach  him 
a  number  of  separate  subjects  as  such.  If  it  shall  do  this,  it  will 
mark  a  notable  step  in  our  educational  progress. 

Have  school  gardens  as  yet  in  this  country  proved  of  practical 
value  in  strictly  school  work?  Those  best  acquainted  with  them  are 
confident  that  concrete  instances  may  be  given.  In  the  first  place,  in 
practically  every  school  heard  from  directly  they  have  given  an  inter- 
est to  some  scholars,  probably  to  those  of  a  predominantly  motor 
type,  to  whom  in  the  past  the  lessons  in  the  books  had  meant  little. 
A  wholesome  interest  once  aroused,  the  school  work  was  more  easily 
done.  Were  there  no  other  advantage  in  this  subject,  it  would  be 
justified  by  this  result  in  a  country  where  we  have  few  special  schools 
for  those  a  little  slow  or  backward  in  their  studies.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Prof.  H.  D.  Hemenway,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  says:  '^It  has  been  found 
that  school  gardening  tends  to  inspire  one  to  do  better  work  in  other 

a  Sch(K)l  gardons.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Offiee  of  Experiment  Stations,  bul- 
letin KiO,  1905,  pp.  20-31. 

f>  Baldwin,  W.  A.  School  gard«Mis  and  their  relation  to  other  school  work.  Ameri- 
can Civic  Federation,  1905. 
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branches.  In  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  school  gardens  have  been  con- 
ducted for  six  or  seven  years,  boys  taking  gardening  make  30  per  cent 
more  rapid  progress  in  their  studies  than  those  without  gardens."** 
The  increased  efficiency  in  other  school  work  has  been  noted  in  Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland,  Hampton,  and  the  Rice  School  in  Boston.  In  the 
announcement  of  the  department  of  children's  gardens  of  the  American 
Civic  Association  is  the  statement  by  Mr.  Dick  J.  Crosby,  of  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations,  of  Washington,  that  **  experience  has  shown 
that  devoting  four  or  five  hours  a  week,  or  even  two  hours  a  day,  to 
nature  study  and  gardening,  if  properly  conducted,  enables  the  pupils 
to  accomplish  more  in  the  remaining  time  than  they  formerly  accom- 
plished in  the  whole  time  spent  in  school. '^ 

I  have  remarked  that  the  educational  value  of  school  gardens  was 
not  at  all  Umited  to  the  school  curriculum.  President  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard, says :  ''A  leading  object  in  education  for  efficiency  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  critical  discernment  of  beauty  and  excellence  in  things,  and 
words,  and  thoughts,  in  nature,  and  in  human  nature,"  and  he  believes 
that  this  may  come  in  a  large  measure  from  nature  study  and  school 
gardens.  Sharing  this  view,  the  American  Civic  Association  decided 
to  further  school  gardens  as  much  as  possible,  because  of  **the  firm 
conviction  that  there  is  no  more  potent  influence  for  better  civic  con- 
ditions in  America  than  the  educated  youth,  in  whom  there  is  devel- 
oped this  critical  discernment  of  beauty  and  exc^Uenc^  in  nature  and 
art,  an  abiding  love  for  these  things,  and  a  feeling  of  personal  respon- 
sibility for  better  civic  conditions.  Furthennore,  its  members  are 
firmly  convinced  that  there  is  no  more  efficient  agency  for  the  attain- 
ment of  those  high  ideals  in  education  than  school-garden  work,  prop- 
erly correlated  with  other  school  work.*' 

Is  this  belief  visionary?  Quite  the  contrary  has  been  proved. 
Prof.  J.  E.  Davis,  of  Hampton,  says:  ** Since  the  introduction  of 
school  gardens  the  children  liave  more  respect  for  the  trees  and  shrubs 
of  the  school  yard,  and  sl\ow  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  neatness 
of  tlie  grounds,  picking  up  paper  and  other  litter  without  being  told.''* 
Director  Martin,  of  the  Philadelphia  bureau  of  health,  writes:  **  In  the 
slums  of  Philadelphia  I  have  found  that  in  the  houses  wliere  there  are 
flowers — a  result  of  our  school  gardens — tliere  is  neat  cleanliness, 
although  all  around  is  seiualor."*"  School  gardens  in  the  slums  of  a 
number  of  cities  have  taught  more  civic  righteousness  than  all  the 
police  courts  or  college  settlements  have  been  able  to  do.  In  Phila- 
delphia the  residents  of  Weccacoe  square  themselves  hooted  at  the 
idea  of  property  rights  being  respected,  yet  only  one  hoe  was  stolen* 


"  Uomenway,  II.   D.     Importance  of  rural  Rch(H)l  jj!:'ar(len8.     Sontheni  Workman, 
vol.  32 .  p.  527. 
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There  was  no  other  loss  during  the  season,  and  the  poUce  records  show 
that  crime  diminished  materially  in  the  neighborhood.  '^The  chil-^ 
dren  of  tlie  vicinity  were  taken  off  the  streets,  even  the  big  boys,  at 
that  formative  period  of  12  to  16,  when  so  many  begin  to  go  to  the 
bad."  The  children  began  to  ask  for  books  on  gardening;  this  led  to 
the  formation  of  i\mte  a  little  circulating  librar}'  by  the  teachers,  and 
not  a  book  or  magazine  disappeared. 

The  country  ov^er,  a  more  tr^nng  place  could  hardly  be  selected  for  a 
garden  than  De  Witt  Clinton  Park,  in  New  York  City;  but  not  a  thing 
was  stolen.  Respect  for  ownership  spread  from  the  garden  to  the 
neighborhood,  cliildren  who  had  already  become  criminals  in  a  small 
way  were  completely  changed,  the  city  was  shown  'Miow  willing  and 
anxious  these  children  were  to  work,  and  they  were  taught'  private 
care  of  public  property,  economy,  honesty,  application,  concentration, 
self-government,  civic  pride,  justice,  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  love  for 
the  beauties  of  nature,  which  they  had  never  before  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see."  The  lady  living  next  the  yard  of  the  Downing  Street 
School,  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  had  never  seen  the  pears  ripen  on  her 
trees  until  the  summer  when  400  of  the  school  children  planted  and 
cared  for  gardens  of  their  own;  that  fall  she  sent  the  cliildren  a  large 
bag  of  pears  as  an  evidence  of  her  gratefulness  to  them  for  not  touching 
a  pear  all  summer  long,  so  far  as  she  knew.  '*  Best  of  all  the  results  of 
the  gardens  of  our  Cleveland  school  children,  some  few  of  the  most 
troublesome  boys  have  found  their  natural  line  of  interest,  and  seem  to 
be  quite  reformed."  Such  instances  might  be  largely  multiplied. 
Professor  James  says:  '^Manual  training  is  the  most  colossal  Improve- 
ment that  ever  came  into  the  schools  of  America,  because  the  boys 
learn  to  work  together,  to  look  at  each  other's  work,  and  to  help  each 
other  work,  and  become  cooperative  instead  of  selfish  little  imps  who 
are  trying  to  get  ahead  of  their  fellows  and  crow  over  it.""  School 
gardens  possess  all  these  advantages  of  manual  training,  with  the 
added  ones,  over  some  forms  of  this  discipline,  of  their  feasibility 
almost  anywhere,  of  easier  inculcation  of  the  sense  of  ownership,  of 
working  with  the  fundamental  instead  of  the  more  accessory  muscles, 
and  of  being  essentially  out-of-door  work. 

This  matter  of  health  is  of  no  small  import,  especially  to  those 
children  of  the  cities  who  otherwise  would  not  work  in  the  open  air 
and  in  the  fresh  soil.  The  district  nurses  of  New  York  report  cases 
of  little  children  with  a  pronounced  tendency  to  tuberculosis  in  the 
spring,  who,  after  a  summer  spent  in  gardening,  ''became  quite  well 
and  strong  by  autunm. "  The  children  are  not  only  taken  off  the 
streets  during  the  vacation  period  but  are  given  a  pleasurable  occu- 
pation, one  disposing  them  favorably  toward  work,  and  especially 
toward  the  fundamental  industry  upon  which  our  life  depends,  the 

o  Report,  1904,  Ontario  Dairymen's  Association,  pv  35. 
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enlarged  practice  of  which  would  tend  to  counteract  the  congestion 
of  our  cities.  It  is  on  this  last  accx)unt  that  the  movement  is  being 
aided  bv  the  New  York  Male  Teachers'  Association.  In  this  connec- 
tion  it  should  be  noted  that  gardening  has  proved  to  be  of  such  im- 
portance in  the  development  and  training  of  the  feeble-minded  and 
the  defective  that  it  is  rapidly  spreading  tlirough  all  the  better  in- 
stitutions for  these  unfortunates  in  the  country. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  some  j)laces  there  has  been 
a  lack  of  success  in  carrying  out  the  school  garden  idea.  Usually 
this  has  been  for  reasons  which  can  be  clearly  pointed  out.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  may  be  likened  to  that  of  the  man  who  started  to  build  a 
house  without  considering:  the  cost  thereof.  It  is  verv  easv  for  the 
novice  to  underestimate  the  attention  and  labor  which  the  garden  must 
receive.  '*  There  can  be  no  more  serious  mistake  than  to  suppose  it 
is  only  necessarj'^  to  plant  the  seeds  and  let  them  grow. "  "  Cases  are 
numerous  where  a  teacher  has  attempted  single-handed  to  cany  on 
extensive  gardening  without  any  previous  experience  in  such  work 
and  has  been  successful;  witness  the  instance  of  Miss  Thayer  in  Wor- 
cester, who  made  a  success  in  every  way  of  400  children's  gardens, 
thougli  she  had  never  before  raised  vegetables  herself.  But  her 
whole  plan  was  carefully  mapped  out  beforehand,  and  one  without 
her  initiative  and  te-nacity  would  have  failed.  This  lack  of  prepa- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  amply  met  in  Canada  by  the  train- 
ing given  in  Macdonald  Institute ;  in  the  United  States  it  is  partially 
provided  for  in  the  normal  schools  mentioned  above.  It  may  be  met 
by  the  teacher  who  has  no  sj)ecial  training  by  reading  a  few  of  the 
better  books  on  gardening,  studying  some  of  the  better  seed  cata- 
logues, and,  when  the  time  for  practical  work  comes,  by  being  satis- 
fied with  a  small  beginning.  There  is  j)lenty  of  time  to  enlarge;  if  the 
garden  is  at  first  limited  to  one  class  or  grade,  a  spontaneous  interest 
in  the  work  is  usually  awakened  in  other  grades,  and  they  will  either 
plan  and  manage  a  garden  of  their  own,  or  find  some  one  who  will 
oversee  it  for  them. 

When  the  gardening  has  been  efficient,  and  yet  has  not  been  kept 
uj),  tlio  cause  is  usually  that  the  people  in  general  and  the  board  of 
education  in  particular  have  not  been  convinced  of  the  value  of  it, 
and  this  is  all  the  more  serious  since  values  varv  so  with  the  commu- 
nity  or  peoj)le  in  (juestion.  Canada  has  become  convinced  that  the 
garden  is  of  great  educational  value,  and  is  prosecuting  the  work  with 
eag<*rness.  In  the  Middle  West,  the  people  are  more  inclmed  to  ig- 
nore the  garden  as  a  means  for  the  bettering  of  the  immediate  teach- 
ing, and  look  at  it  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view:  they  want  to  see 


«  Juckiniin,  W.  S.     Scliool  ganU'iLs.     The  Elementary  Sch(M)l-Teii(lier and  Course  of 
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financial  results.  Superintendent  Kern,  of  Winnebago  County,  111., 
has  made  a  success  of  about  25  gardens  at  rural  schools,**  one  of  them 
where  there  were  only  seven  pupils ;  Miss  Laura  Fitch,  of  Lucas  County, 
Iowa,  found  this  almost  impracticable,  but  got  scores  upon  scores  of 
her  country  school  children  to  make  gardens  at  home,  in  connection 
with  their  school  work,  and  on  through  the  long  summer  vacation. 
In  the  fall  a  three  davs'  school  fair  is  held  at  Chariton,  the  countv 
seat,  where  the  children  exhibit  their  products  and  receive*  small 
prizes  for  the  best  exhibits.  Two  of  the  faculty  of  lowti  Sti  te  Col- 
lege are  present,  do  the  judging,  and  make  addresses  to  the  children. 
The  movement  in  this  shape  is  well  supported  by  the  jveoplo,  beciiuse 
they  can  see  the  direct  good  to  come  from  it;  their  children  are  made 
bet  ter  farmers  and  better  housekeepers.  Perhaps  it  is  in  this  way  that 
gardening  must  get  into  the  western  schools.  Already  the  farmers' 
institutes  of  several  States  have  officially  indorsed  the  movement,  and 
the  agricultural  colleges  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  Minnesota,  among  other  States,  are  giving  what  aid  they  can. 
The  movement  is  spreading  with  an  ever-growing  impetus,  for  the 
very  reason  that  the  farmers  are  seeing  their  children  taught  that 
mind  can  do  a  great  deal  toward  growing  more  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  and  a  better  variety  of  sugar  beets.  Put  into  practice  with  this 
end  in  view,  its  value  as  an  educational  tool  will  come,  and  it  will  have 
a  doublv  firm  hold. 

The  two  things,  then,  that  school  gardens  need  to  make  them 
adopted  in  our  entire  American  educational  system,  are  (1)  i:  true 
appreciation  of  their  value,  both  to  the  child  and  to  the  people ;  and 
(2)  a  body  of  suitably  trained  teachers,  so  that  no  disastrous  mis- 
carriage may  occur  in  the  beginning. 

In  planning  the  first  school  garden  some  such  book  as  Ilemen- 
way's  IIow  to  Make  a  School  Garden  is  useful,  though  a  cut-and- 
dried  plan  is  not  best  for  any  school.  Aside  from  a  short  course  at 
Macdonald  Institute,  Guelph,  Ontario,  a  visit  to  the  Whittier  garden 
at  Hampton,  Va.,  would  be  the  best  thing  advisable.  In  the  yearly 
reports  of  the  committee  on  school  gardens  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  are  published  the  names  and  addresses  of  thowsc 
especially  interested  in  the  movement,  any  of  whom  are  glad  to  give 
advice.  The  outline  plan  of  the  school  garden  and  grounds  of  the 
Bowesville  C(msolidated  School,  of  Bowesville,  Ontario,  will  be 
found  in  Cowley's  article  on  the  Macdonald  school  gardens;^  one  of 
the  Oakdale  School,  of  Dedham,  Mass.,  is  given  in  Mr.  Hemen- 
way's  book.  The  former  is  a  good  exami)le  of  what  may  be  done 
with  new  school  grounds  just  as  easily  as  to  lay  them  out  without 

the  beauty  of  curved  walks,  masses  of  shade,  o|>en  vistas,  individual 

_-    -       _--  _  _._  -_    .  ...         ... 

«  Kern,  O.  J.     Reports,  Winne])ago  (111.)  County  s<h<H)ls,  19()8-li)0<). 

*>  Cowley,  R.  n.     The  Macdonald  whool  gardens.     Queen's  Quarterly,  1JK)5,  p.  419. 
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garden  plots,  and  an  experimental  garden  for  the  use  of  the  school 
as  a  whole.  Each  year  sees  a  growth  in  the  number  of  consolidated 
schools  in  the  United  States;  it  is  time  for  a  plea  that  none  should 
be  established  without  suitable  garden  space  attached,  as  is  obli- 
gatory in  France  and  Russia.  In  Dr.  Helen  C.  Putnam's  pamphlet 
on  School  Gardens  in  Cities"  are  given  plans  of  the  gardens  of  the 
Russian  primar>'^  schools  and  of  the  gardens  at  Possner,  Thuringia, 
from  Doctor  Lukens's  article  on  it.^  The  Hampton  Nature  Study 
Leaflet  No.  15  is  very  good  and  practical,  the  best  thing  obtainable 
for  southern  schools.  In  any  case  it  is  better  to  have  a  small  number 
of  plots  of  ground  and  to  have  them  large  enough  to  hold  the  interest 
of  the  pupil  than  to  give  beds  to  a  larger  number  of  children  at  the 
risk  of  a  loss  of  interest  through  too  little  variety  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  producing  results  large  enough  to  offer  some  inducement  to 
the  individual  pupil. 

The  length  of  time  necessary  to  be  spent  on  the  garden  can  not  be 
determined  accurately  in  advance.  In  the  largest  school  gardens  of 
Nova  Scotia — 2  to  3  acres — ^two  hours  per  week  by  all  the  pupils  was 
found  requisite  to  keep  the  garden  in  proper  condition.  In  other 
places  more  time  has  been  necessary.  Sometimes  the  work  is  done 
during  school  hours;  often,  as  in  Cleveland,  the  enthusiasm  has  been 
so  great  that  the  children  have  enjoyed  doing  their  work  after  school 
or  Saturdays.  In  some  cities  the  work  is  done  during  the  regular 
nature  study  period.  This  is  a  matter  lending  itself  to  adjustment 
so  readily  that  local  conditions  can  easilv  settle  it. 

In  planning  a  garden  it  will  be  well  to  keep  Professor  Jackman's 
hmts  in  mind:  '^  (1)  Select  plants  which  do  not  present  a  wide  diver- 
sity of  habit  unless  the  garden  will  lend  itself  to  a  variety  of  condi- 
tions of  water,  sunshine,  and  soil;  (2)  avoid  so-called  novelties  in 
plants;  (3)  allow  plenty  of  time  for  systematic  care;  odds  and  ends 
of  time  will  not  do — the  weeds  do  not  grow  by  fits  and  starts.''^  The 
nec(»ssary  seeds  are  the  easiest  to  provide.  They  can  be  bought  of 
the  Home  Gardening  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  1  cent  a 
packet ;  they  may  also  be  obtained  gratis  through  Members  of  Con- 
gress, or  the  S(KTetary  of  Agriculture  will  send  packages  of  seeds  to 
any  teacher  who  will  apj)ly.  During  1906  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture distributed  377,540  packets  of  seed  for  school  gardens. 

Are  there  too  manv  obstacles  in  the  wav  of  establishinji:  and  main- 
taining  a  garden  in  connection  with  the  average  scliool,  urban  or 
rural,  to  prev(»nt  its  being  a  success?     I  believe  not.     I  do  not  know 


"  riitnuin,  11.  ('.     S('h<M>l  gardens  in  citirs.     Rhoch*  Island  sclicx)!  n^ports,  1901. 

'^  Liikcns,  II.  T.  A  scluvd  garden  in  Tliuringia.  Kdncational  R(»vi<'W,  vol.  17,  pp. 
237-211. 

f'.lacknian,  W.  S.  S<'h<H)l  gardims.  The  Elementary  Sc'luK)l-Teac'her  and  Course  of 
Study,  vol.  2,  p.  575. 
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in  what  other  undertaking  there  are  so  many  demonstrations  that 
where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  The  work  of  Mrs.  Henry  Par- 
sons in  New  York  and  of  Miss  Thayer  in  Worcester  show  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  the  enthusiasm  of  one  person — in  the  latter  case 
without  any  financial  backing  whatever.  At  Hampton  a  success 
has  been  attained  despite  the  innate  prejudices  of  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood.  There  is  no  record  of  a  failure  in  any  city  slums 
except  for  want  of  funds,  although,  so  far  as  I  know,  everj-  neigh- 
borhood has  been,  if  not  hostile  at  the  first,  at  least  incredulous  of 
the  possibility  of  success.  It  would  perhaps  be  hard  to  name  a 
difficulty  which  has  not  been  overcome  or  circumvented  in  some 
way  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  children  and  the  careful  planning  of  a 
competent  teacher. 

Nor  is  this  educational  agency  confined  to  city  schools.  In  Europe 
the  school  garden  is  held  to  be  especially  an  adjunct  of  the  rural 
school;  in  Canada  the  consolidated  rural  schools  have  the  best 
gardens.  True,  there  can  not  be  a  very  elaborate  garden  at  a  school 
of  only  ten  or  a  dozen  children;  school  gardens  having  a  raison 
d^etre  of  tTieir  own  demand  better  schools.  But  in  Nova  Scotia,  a 
Province  of  rural  schools,  there  were  last  year  98  school  gardens 
besides  those  of  the  consolidated  schools.  In  our  oa\ti  Middle  West 
school  gardens  flourish  best  in  connection  with  the  consolidated 
schools,  but  Superintendent  Kern  and  others  have  taught  the 
teachers  under  them  to  make  the  most  possible  of  gardens  in  very 
small  rural  schools,  with  no  aid  except  that  so  readily  given  l)y  the 
children.  It  is  strange  that  other  countries  think  gardens  especially 
fitted  for  rural  schools,  while  we  think  them  better  for  citv  schools. 
Probably  it  is  because  we  are  apt  to  fold  our  hands  complacently  and 
say  that  the  children  of  our  rural  communities  learn  practical  agri- 
cultiu*e  at  home.  Well  and  good,  but  do  they  learn  the  best? 
Would  not  the  school  garden  in  the  countrj^  teach  even  more  than 
the  children  pick  up  from  what  they  see  done  at  home  ?  The  farmers 
of  Illinois  have  made  their  land  worth  over  SI 00  an  acre  to  them; 
one  can  not  live  among  them  without  knowning  that  they  are  good 
fanners.  But  there  are  plenty  of  instances  among  the  best  farming 
communities  of  the  State  where  a  bov  has  learned  at  school  to  mix 
his  agriculture  with  brains,  and  where  his  school  experiments  liave 
taught  him  to  raise  more  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre  than  his  father 
had  ever  done,  and  better  corn  at  that,  ear  for  ear.  How  many  a 
farmer  boy,  who  will  practice  farming  all  his  life,  goes  through  his 
life  in  the  school  and  at  home  without  kiunWng  how  tlie  roots  of  com 
spread  out,  or  how  to  cultivate  the  com  properly  to  insure  the  lar<i:est 
yield,  except  as  he  follows  wl  at  he  sees  others  do  and  without  know- 
ing a  hundred  thhigs  of  the  kind  which  science  is  waiting  for  liim  to 
learn  and  utiUze?     How  many  country  boys  have  been  given  any- 
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thing  to  think  of  as  they  hoe  potatoes  except  that  their  city  cousins 
are  not  bUstering  their  hands  so  ? 

Of  what  value  are  school  gardens?  What  can  they  be  depended 
upon  to  do  ?  Certainly,  what  they  have  done,  at  least.  They  have 
given  whole  schools  a  new  incentive,  and  have  raised  the  daily  attend- 
ance materially;  they  have  proved  an  open  sesame  into  both  the 
problems  and  interests  of  life,  to  children  alw^ays  before  considered 
dull;  in  cities  where  some  children  had. school  gardens  and  some  had 
not,  the  former  are  reported  to  have  made  much  greater  development 
in  a  given  time  than  the  latter;  after  certain  schools  had  allowed 
their  cliildren  to  devote  as  much  as  two  hours  a  day  to  their  gardens, 
the  pujnls  accomplished  more  with  their  regular  studies  during  the 
rest  of  the  day  than  they  had  done  before  in  all  the  time.  Country 
children  have  become  interested  in  the  science  of  their  future  life 
occupation,  and  so  have  been  taught  to  think  for  themselves  and  to 
respect  their  calling.  Children  have  been  taught  through  these  gar- 
dens more  about  practical  ethics  than  by  any  other  means  yet  devised, 
besides  learning  vsomething  of  the  fundamental  occupation  of  man- 
kind— tilling  the  earth.  The  sociological  studies  of  Flynt,  WyckofT, 
and  others,  show  us  how  many  boys  produced  by  our  American 
school  system  are  at  some  time  obliged  to  say,  with  the  unjust  stew- 
ard: '*I  can  not  dig;  to  beg  I  am  ashamed."  There  are  but  two  re- 
sults possible  from  such  a  premise:  Crime,  or  begging  in  spite  of 
shame.  Prof.  C.  F.  Hodge  has  painted  in  \avid  colors  the  moral 
turj)itude  involved  in  not  giving  to  every  child  a  feeling  of  independ- 
ence in  any  strait,  through  the  knowledge  that  no  matter  what 
comes,  he  can  gain  an  honest  livoliliood  from  the  soil.  Last,  but  not 
least,  school  gardens  have  assisted  nature  to  throw  off  the  tightening 
clutches  of  tuberculosis. 


CHAPTER  111. 

ELEMENTARY  AGRK^ULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

Since  the  system  of  agricultural  education  of  France  is  better 
knowTi  than  that  of  any  other  country,  it  wall  be  well  to  begin  there  in 
the  consideration  of  primary  agricultural  education.  As  far  back  as 
1850  agriculture  was  made  an  optional  study  in  the  primary  schools.** 
In  1879  it  was  provided  that  agriculture  should  be  taught  in  every 
normal  training  school,  and  three  years  thereafter  should  be  obliga- 
tory in  all  the  primary  schools.  But  it  was  not  imtil  1896-97,  when 
a  circular  was  issued  making  the  course  very  practical  and  well  defined 
that  much  real  progress  was  made.  At  the  present  time  agriculture 
is  taught  in  everj^  rural  primary  school  in  France'*  beginning  with 
''object  lessons''  for  children  between  7  and  9.  From  9  to  11  four 
half-yearly  courses  are  given,  in  the  first  of  which  the  three  states  of 
matter  are  considered,  animals  are  studied  and  comi)ared  with  each 
other,  and  there  is  a  short  description  of  the  human  body.  During 
the  second  half  year  plants  in  all  stages  of  growth  are  studied,  objec- 
tively as  nuich  as  possible,  and  then  some  "first  ideas  of  agriculture." 
In  the  second  year  are  included  elementary  ideas  of  science  as  related 
to  agriculture,  including  personal  investigations  of  different  kinds  of 
soil,  largely  made  during  school  walks.  In  the  higher  section  of  the 
elementary  primary  course,  from  11  to  13,  the  middle  course  is 
extended  and  made  more  detailed.  The  hygiene  of  man  and  animals 
is  taught,  also  vegetable  physiology  and  the  chemistry  of  plants. 
The  more  important  technical  terms  of  agriculture  are  explained  and 
used,  and  much  is  made  of  the  experimental  plot,  of  cultivation,  prun- 
ing, and  grafting;  "the  work  must  be  rational,  requiring  the  exercise 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  as  well  as  labor  with  the  hands.'' 

The  girls  in  all  the  niral  primary  schools  are  taught  "physics  and 
natural  science  as  apj)lied  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  domestic 
economy,  and  hygiene."  In  some  Departments  the  girls  follow  the 
same  course  as  do  the  boys;    in  practically  all  Departments  they 

a  Brerettm,  Cloudesley.  The  ruml  scluwls  of  northwest  France.  Special  rep<jrts 
on  educational  subj<»cta  [England],  vol.  7.  1902. 

'>  Modd,  J.  C.  Rural  education  in  France.  Special  reports  on  educational  sub- 
jects [England],  vol.  7,  1902,  pp.  268-277. 
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are  taught  "certain  notions  connected  with  milk,  butter  making, 
poultry,  and  gardening,'^  for  the  French  peassants  look  upon  garden- 
ing as  woman's  w^ork,  and  help  only  when  they  have  nothing  else  to 
do.  Almost  everj^  rural  school  has  a  garden  attached,  where  inten- 
sive work  is  made  the  essential  thing.  A  lai^e  number  of  the  pri- 
mary schools  use  the  text  of  M.  Barillot,''  the  best  elementary  text  I 
have  seen  in  any  language,  but  often  one  finds  that  a  departmental 
professor  of  agiiculture  has  written  a  text  dealing  with  things  of 
special  importance  to  that  locality,  and  that  the  schools  in  his  Depart- 
ment are  using  this  special  text-book. 

In  the  hig^her  primary  schools  a  theoretical  course  in  agriculture 
is  given  in  each  of  the  three  years  of  the  general  section,  one  hour  a 
week;  while  in  the  agricultural  section,  which  may  exist  in  any  school 
in  which  there  is  a  demand  for  it,  there  is  agricultural  instruction 
three  hours  a  week  and  six  hours  of  practical  work,  except  on  rainy 
days,  when  there  is  experimental  work  indoors  and  the  studying  of 
farm  machinery.  This  latter  section  is  found  in  but  few  of  the  higher 
primarj'  schools,  because,  as  M.  R6n6  Ticblanc  says,  "on  the  one  side 
thc^  teachers  assert  that  there  are  not  enough  pupils  to  fonn  a  section, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  agriculturists  do  not  send  their  children 
because*  that  section  is  not  organized. ''  The  Government  now  urges 
the  inclusion  of  such  a  section  in  all  these  schools,  saying,  and  truly, 
that  the  6cole  prati([ue  do(\s  not  take  its  place.  M.  Leblanc**  is  lead- 
ing an  agitation  for  the  inclusion  (^f  an  examination  in  elementary 
agriculture  as  one  of  the  requirements  for  the*  leaving  certificate, 
which,  once  done,  would  make  this  subject  as  efficiently  taught  as 
any,  since  the  leaving  certificate  is  the  one  thing  for  which  every 
Fn^nch  bov  strives. 

There  are  in  France  two  classes  of  strictly  agricultural  primary 
schools,  viz,  farm  schools  and  practi(*al  schools,  the*  fonner,  however, 
now  being  rapidly  supj)lanted  by  the  latter.  The  fann  school  is 
purely  a  money-making  affair  with  tlie  owner  of  some  farm,  approved 
by  the  Government,  who  gets  the  apprenticeship  of  some  20  boys  of 
from  14  to  16  years  of  age  in  return  for  '^allowing  them  to  receive 
theoretical  instructi(m"  less  than  one-tliird  of  the  time  from  a  few 
teachers  employed  by  tlu*  State.  In  this  class,  because  of  its  man- 
agement, may  be  included  one  successful  school,  the  National  Shep- 
herds' School  at  Rambouillet,  which  gives  practical  instruction  in  the 
management  and  care  of  sheep.  Both  board  and  tuition  are  free 
during  the  three  A'cars  of  the  course. 

Tlie  ecoles  pratifjues  were  created  in  1875  to  fill  the  gap  between 
the  farm  schools,  for  the  sons  of  laborers,  and  the  national  schools. 


"Harillni.  V.     Cours  rltMncntuin'  <ra£rricultun\  1902. 
^  Leblanr.  R^^iiP.     l/^nscigiiHut^iit  agricoh*.  1894. 
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intended  to  give  a  secondary  education  to  the  sons  of  the  larger 
landed  proprietors.  There  are  now  over  40  of  these  schools,  attended 
by  the  sons  of  peasant  proprietors  or  small  fanners,  and  the  ministry 
hopes  before  long  to  have  one,  at  least,  in  operation  in  each  Depart- 
ment. They  are  usually  farms  of  the  better  class,  carried  on  with  a 
view  to  profit,  taking  pay  pupils  who  are  taught  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  types  of  agriculture  peculiar  to  the  district  in  which 
the  school  is  situated.  The  director  is  usually  the  owTier  of  the  farm 
or  the  tenant  on  a  long  lease.  There  are  usually  nine  teachers,  whose 
salaries  are  paid  by  the  State,  which  also  provides  from  $800  to 
$1,000  yearly  for  scholarships  at  each  school.  The  course  of  study 
usually  covers  two  years,  and  the  pupils  are  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, performing  manual  labor  and  receiving  theoretical  instruction 
alternately  morning  and  afternoon. 

In  France  there  are  a  large  number  of  small  schools  which  combine 
some  general  agricultural  instruction  with  an  education  in  some  spe- 
cial branch,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and  butter,  of  which 
there  are  five,  with  a  course  of  one  year,  four  of  them  being  for 
young  girls.  There  are  also  two  practical  schools  of  poultry  farming 
and  one  of  horticulture.  These  schools  are  intended  to  fit  young 
people  for  managing  small  establishments  and  to  serve  as  models  for 
farmers  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

Belgium  has  one  of  the  most  complete  systems  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation and  research  in  existence  to-day,  which  is  largely  a  develop- 
ment of  the  last  fifteen  years  or  less.  This  system  was  based  in  the 
beginning  largely  upon  Ih?  French  one,  but  the  Government  ha^  paid 
so  much  attention  to  meeting  local  needs  that  now  no  other  system 
has  more  individuality.  Agricultural  theory  and  practice  are  taught 
in  most  of  °  the  niral  primary  schools  of  the  Kingdom,  as  a  branch 
of  general  instruction.  To  provide  competent  teachers,  the  course  of 
study  in  the  State  normal  schools  includes  agriculture,  and  special 
normal  courses  during  vacation  are  given  for  those  already  teaching. 
At  least  two  lessons  each  week  in  agriculture  must  be  given  in  every 
grade  of  every  primary  school,  and  the  Government  gives  financial 
and  other  encouragement  to  teachers  who  excel  in  such  instruction. 

Just  over  in  the  Netherlands  all  higher  instruction  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  since  1857  has  included  **the  elements  of  agriculture,'' 
but  except  in  17  of  these  schools  this  is  to-day  interpreted  to  mean 
both  intensive  and  extensive  nature  study.  The  17  schools  men- 
tioned have  extensive  courses  in  agriculture,  with  considerable  tech- 
nical instruction.  Nature  study  is  taught  at  every  training  college 
for  teachers  in  Holland,  agriculture  and  horticulture  only  at  Nijmegen, 

oGenonceaux,  A.     The  srhool  system  of  Belgium.     Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Eduoati(m,  1904,  pp.  1218-9. 
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Haarlem,  and  Middlebiirg,  but  special  diplomas  are  offered  to  all 
teachers  for  proficiency  in  these  subjects.  Nature-study  work  in 
these  elementary  schools  is  given  such  an  agricultural  turn,  however, 
that  graduates  are  fitted  to  enter  the  secondary  agricultural  schools. 

In  Finland "  lower  agricultural  instruction  is  given  (1)  in  the 
lower  section  of  the  Mustaha  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute;  (2) 
at  more  than  20  lower  agricultural  schools,  some  State  and  some 
private;  and  (3)  in  winter  agricultural  schools  for  farmers,  of  which 
there  are  several,  with  a  course  of  seven  months  the  first  winter 
and  six  the  second,  the  instruction  being  furnished  free  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Many  schools  of  the  latter  two  classes  give  elementary 
instruction  in  dairying,  and  males  are  usually  barred  from  this 
course  of  one  year,  or  sometimes  two  years.  There  are  also  about 
half  a  dozen  elementary  gardening  schools.  Forestry  is  taught 
at  the  lower  agricultural  schools  in  a  very  elementary  way. 

In  the  Norwegian  Government's  scheme  of  education  agriculture 
is  taught  only  in  schools  ranking  as  secondary.  The  British  Royal 
Commission  on  Technical  Instruction  ^  reported  that  in  Denmark 
*^it  is  a  national  belief  as  well  as  a  custom  that  agriculture  should  be 
taught  in  every  rural  school.'*  The  entire  elementary  course  is 
woven  around  this  subject  of  such  vital  import  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  people,  but  so  thorough  a  course  is  given  later  that  the  previous 
instniction  is  not  called  agriculture  at  all.  After  completing  the  ele- 
mentary school  (Folkeskoler)  the  pupil  in  agriculture  becomes  an 
apprentice'  under  the  care  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  for  two 
years  on  approved  farms  of  the  Kingdom,  one  year  on  the  islands  and 
one  in  Jutland.  The  society  provides  ih.^  apprentice  with  a  small 
collection  of  books  on  natural  history,  agriculture,  and  stock  man- 
agement, which  becomes  his  property  at  the  end  of  his  service. 
Before  proceeding  to  an  agricultural  high  school  he  takes  either  (1)  a 
course  of  five  or  six  months'  instruction  in  one  of  the  agricultural 
schools  attached  to  a  j)rimary  school,  such  as  he  graduated  from 
two  years  before ;  or  (2)  a  more  complete  course  of  nine  or  ten  months, 
at  certain  schools  of  the  same  class,  or  at  others  especially  designed 
for  this  purpos(>  (Landboskoler). 

Elementary  ideas  of  agriculture  and  forestr^^  are  tauglit  in  all  the 
rural  schools  of  Sweden,  especially  by  means  of  school  gardens, 
which  most  of  the  Swedish  schools  possess.  There  are  also  two  classes 
of  elementary  Agricultural  schools,  \nz,  agricultural  schools,  of  which 
then*  are  26,  and  farmers'  schools,  of  which  there  are  21.  The  former 
are  supported  by  public  funds,  and  their  aim  is  *'to  give  exercise, 
competence,  and  ability  in  all  kinds  of  fann  work,  and  to  produce 

<'  Fnrsliifi;  fra  den  Parlomontariske  LaTidbrugskiruinission  til  Orclning  af  den  lavere 
I^ndbmgsiintcrvisning,  1898,  pp.  1(55-108. 

f>  IJrititfh  Royal  Coniinission  on  Technical  Instniclinn,  1884.  vol.  2,  pp.  1G5-173. 
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able  farm  managers/'  Every  school  is  situated  on  a  IsLTf^e  estate, 
and  in  23  of  them  the  course  covers  two  years.  All  the  })upils 
must  have  an  elementary  education  before  entering,  and  most  of 
them  are  at  least  20  years  of  age  when  they  enter.  The  purpose 
of  the  farmers'  schools  is  ''to  give  an  elementary  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture  and  practice  in  its  scientific  application"  to 
those  young  farmers  who  would  not  otherwise  receive  any  edu- 
cation above  that  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  country.  Many  of 
of  the  students  come  from  the  poorer  classes,  and  receive  free  instmc- 
tion  and  board.  The  State  pays  $260  annually  for  each  free  student, 
and  provides  that  each  school  must  have  at  least  three  teachers. 
The  course  of  study  covers  only  six  months  and  is  given  during  the 
winter.  Excursions  of  a  week  or  ten  days  to  the  better  fanns  and 
schools  are  a  feature.  The  State  gives  two  years  of  elementary 
instruction  in  dairying,  preparatory  to  the  courses  in  the  two  dairy 
high  schools.  For  the  first  year  the  young  women  are  distributed 
among  18  dairy  stations,  and  during  the  second  among  8  others,  no 
one  being  allowed  to  spend  both  years  in  the  same  station.  The 
first  year  they  are  taught  the  entire  care  of  the  cows  and  dairy  plant, 
the  management  of  a  steam  engine  and  separator,  bookkeeping,  and 
butter  making,  including  the  making  of  ''sour  butter"  for  export. 
In  the  second  year  they  learn  how  to  make  different  kinds  of  cheese 
and  to  judge  dairy  products." 

Germany  supports  a  complete  system  of  agricultural  education 
for  all  except  the  laboring  classes,  who  seem  neglected,  at  least  in 
comparison.  As  is  well  known,  there  is  no  one  course  of  study  nm- 
ning  through  all  the  German  schools,  with  possible  electives,  or  the 
choice  of  difTerent  courses  in  the  same  school,  but  rather  a  series  of 
complete  school  systems.  Consequently,  to  study  agriculture  one 
must  attend  a  strictly  agricultural  school.  But  in  all  these  schools, 
except  the  agricultural  institutes  attached  to  the  universities,  the 
subjects  which  form  part  of  a  liberal  education  are  taught,  and  agri- 
culture, with  the  sciences  of  which  it  is  an  application,  takes  only  the 
time  which  in  other  German  schools  is  devoted  to  the  dead  languages 
and  advanced  mathematics.  There  are  two  classes  of  lower  agri- 
cultural schools,  viz,  Ackerbauschulen  and  niral  Fortbildungs- 
schulen  (continuation  schools),  the  sessions  of  which  are  held  at 
night  or  on  Sunday,  or  in  the  winter  in  south  Gennany — very  like 
the  English  contiimation  schools.  To  enter  the  Ackerbauschulen  a 
boy  must  be  14  years  of  age  and  have  passed  through  a  primary 
school.  The  course  extends  usually  over  two  years,  and  if  given  in 
the    preparatory    department    of    a    secondary    school    (Landwirt- 

o  Sundbarg,  (Jiistav.  Swedon:  its  people  and  industry,  J904.  Forslag  fra  den 
Parlementariske  Landbnigakiiinnission  til  Ordning  af  den  lavere  Landbrugsunter- 
viening,  1898,  pp.  157-165, 
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scliaftsscliule)  is  purely  theoretical,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
schools  in  country  districts  with  a  farm  in  connection  give  practical 
instruction  as  well.  These  latter  correspond  quite  nearly  to  the 
Amt  schools  of  Norway.  When  school  gardens  are  attached,  they 
are  used  only  for  purposes  of  demonstration." 

The  instruction  in  the  rural  Fortbildungsschule  is  given  by  the 
regular  school  teachers,  covering  a  period  of  two  years,  and  is  lim- 
ited to  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  to  supplying  deficiencies 
in  general  education.  In  south  and  west  Germany  these  are  often 
in  combination  wdth  higher  schools,  and  usually  have  four  or  more 
teachers,  the  purpose  being,  as  in  the  Danish  people's  high  schools, 
to  give  farmers  a  better  education  than  they  can  obtain  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  The  agriculture  taught  is  simple,  most  of  the  time 
being  devoted  to  going  further  wdth  the  common  school  branches. 
The  course  extends  from  November  to  March  for  tw^o  years,  the 
first  of  which  is  usually  occupied  with  common  education,  the  sec- 
ond wdth  agriculture.  There  are  now  some  1,500  rural  Fortbil- 
dungsschulen  in  PriLssia  alone,  wnth  2,000  teachers  and  over  20,000 
scholars.  Some  of  tliese  schools  are  of  a  special  character  and  give 
instruction  suited  to  local  needs.  For  instance,  there  are  in  Prussia* 
9  schools  for  the  cultivation  of  meadows,  118  for  gardening  and 
fruit  culture,  18  daily  schools,  57  schools  of  household  economy 
(for  girls) ,  49  horseshoeing  and  blacksmitliing  schools,  10  beet  culture 
schools,  flax-raising  schools,  etc.  The  dairj^  schools  for  girls  are 
peculiar  in  that  most  of  them  give  instniction  in  housekeeping,  poul- 
try- keeping,  and  gardening,  in  addition  to  the  course  in  dairying, 
wliicli  usually  lasts  from  six  to  twelve  months,  besides  giving  grad- 
uate courses  of  tliree  months.  Many  of  these  schools  give  short 
(•oui-s(\s  for  those  who  are  already  well  acquainted  w^ith  the  prin- 
ciples of  dairying,  l>ut  who  wish  to  learn  the  latest  methods.* 

In  Switzerland  there  an*  10  winter  agi'icultural  schools  in  *the 
various  Cantons,  with  an  aggi*egate  of  some  500  pupils  annually. 
Th(»s(»  schools  yen'  closely  approximate  in  character  schools  of  the 
same  class  hi  Germany.  Four  cantonal  schools  are  called  "Acker- 
I)aus(  ImlcMi"  in  th(»  Nonvegian  investigation,  hut  although  they 
l)egin  with  rather  elementary  instniction  in  their  effort  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people,  a  study  of  their  curriculum  and  of  their 
n^ports  sliows  that  th(\y  should  rather  be  considered  secondary 
schools,  as  tli(»y  really  rank  in  the  Swiss  educational  system. 

ft  StaiKl  und  Knt\vi<'klnni;  (1<t  laiulli('li«*T»  F()rtl)il(hmgsH('luil('ii  in  rrcussen,  1904. 
Stalistik  (1<t  l.ainhvirllisrliaftliclicn  uiul  zwcckverwandtfn  T'ntcrrichts-Anatalten 
Pn-usscns  fiir  dw  Jalire  UKK)-  |{J()li. 

/'  Slatistik  dcr  laiKhvirlhschaflHchcn  und  /.wcckvfTwandlfn  rnli'rrichts-Anstal- 
Icn  l*ivu.<.s«'n.s  tin- di<' .lahn-  1!MM)  \\H)2. 

<' lM)]-»1a^  fra  den  !^lrl(Mnont4lri8k<'  T >und I >rugt3kini mission  til  Ordningaf  d(>n  laverv 
Lundl»rugsuni<Tvi8ning,  1898. 
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Austria's  system  of  agricultural  instruction  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  Germany.  There  are  several  hundred  Ackerbauschulen  and 
Winterschulen,  with  courses  varying  from  one  to  three  years.  The 
State  helps  support  them,  but  in  no  case  founds  them.  The  Winter- 
schulen are  nearly  all  imder  the  management  of  agricultural  asso- 
ciations. The  fh«t  Fortbildungsschule  was  founded  in  1868,  and 
the  movement  is  now  universal.  In  all  these  schools  material  for 
demonstration  is  secured  from  the  gardens  attached  to  them.  There 
are  also  lower  schools  of  gardening,  fruit  growing,  hop  growing, 
wine  making,  etc.,  but  all  are  operated  according  to  some  local 
plan  and  so  do  not  lend  themselves  to  grouping.  Some  have  only 
winter  courses;  others  are  more  like  continuation  schools  and  extend 
over  as  many  as  four  years.  Miss  C.  I.  Dodd,  one  of  the  British 
educational  experts,  reported^  concerning  the  Hungarian  system  of 
education  that  since  1868  all  parents  and  guardians  have  been  coir- 
pelled  to  send  their  children  to  school  from  their  sixth  to  their  fif- 
teenth year;  and  that  in  all  the  elementary,  higher  elementary,  and 
citizens*  schools  and  in  the  normal  schools  for  teachers,  gardening, 
farming,  and  agriculture  have  been  obligatory  studies  since  that 
time. 

From  a  publication  issued  by  the  ministry  of  public  instruction 
of  Servia  it  appears  that  since  November,  1899,  the  elementary 
school  curriculum  for  boys  has  included  natural  science  with  agri- 
culture, three  hours  a  week  in  the  two  higher  classes. 

The  higher  elementary  course  of  instruction  in  Portugal,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Government  code,  includes  '*  elementary  notions  of 
physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history,  as  applied  to  industry, 
agriculture,  and  hygiene.''  *  There  are  also  elementary  agricul- 
tural schools  at  Vizeu,  Bairrada,  Torres  Vedras,  Faro,  Porto,  and 
Regua.^ 

Though  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  Japan  is  of  very  recent  intro- 
duction,'' so  alive  to  its  possibilities  has  the  Government  been  that 
few  countries  have  now  a  more  complete  system.  At  the  present 
time  the  educational  department  is  working  out  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  nature  study  and  school  gardens,  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  elementary  school  system,  and  has  had  agents  studying  the 
better  experiments  in  these  lines  in  the  United  States,  France,  and 
Germany  during  a  period  of  some  two  years.  There  arc  in  the 
Empire   47   public  and    2   private  elementar}^   agricultural   schools. 


<*Dod(i,  (\  I.  Hungarian  education.  Special  reports  on  t'<hicational  sul)je(t8 
[EnglandJ,  vol.  8,  1902,  p.  490. 

'>Leitao.  Technical  instruction  in  Portugal.  Special  reports  on  educational  sul)- 
jectB  [EnglandJ,  vol.  8,  1902,  p.  449. 

^'L'Enseignement  sup^rieur  de  I'agriculture  en  Portugal,  1900,  p.  5:^. 

''Education  in  Japan.     Department  of  Education,  Tokyo,  1904. 
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which  have  some  3,000  pupils  enrolled.**  For  twenty-seven  hours 
a  week  (exclusive  of  time  spent  in  practical  work)  during  three 
years,  these  children  of  12  years  and  over  study  the  common  school 
subjects,  and  also  soils,  manures,  agricultural  products,  stock  breed- 
ing, sericulture,  injurious  insects,  etc. 

That  Japan  has  put  forth  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  meet  the 
needs  of  her  people  is  shown  by  the  supplementary  industrial  schools, 
of  which  there  are  over  500,  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  In 
1904-5  there  were  23,000  children  enrolled  in  these  schools,  most 
of  whom  were  engaged  in  work  on  the  land  of  their  parents  and 
were  unable  to  complete  the  elementary  schools.  Local  condi- 
tions are  almost  wholly  consulted  in  arranging  the  courses,  hours 
of  instruction,  etc.,  for  though  there  is  an  official  course  of  study, 
the  greatest  freedom  is  allowed  as  to  the  length  of  time  devoted  to 
any  one  subject.  In  some  places  the  school  is  in  session  on  even- 
ings of  week  days,  in  some  on  tSundays  and  holidays,  during  the 
winter  seasons  or  between  busy  farm  seasons.  The  instruction 
given  is  very  practical,  and  covers  a  range  of  topics  as  wide  as  those 
of  even  the  second arv^  schools. 

Great  Britain  has  not  made  nearly  so  much  progress  as  most  of 
the  countries  just  mentioned  in  taking  care  of  her  farming  people  in 
an  educational  way.  The  most  recent  critical  presentation  of  the 
problem  with  wliicli  tlie  United  Kingdom  is  confnmted  in  this  sphere 
may  be  found  in  an  article  by  Mr.  ffohn  C.  Medd,  one  of  the  British 
edurati(mal  experts,  in  tlie  Nineteenth  C/cntury  and  Later  for  January 
1907.^  Until  1900  agriculture  was  officially  included  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  progranmie  under  "elementary  science,'*  but  the  latter  was 
one  of  the  so-called  "class  subjects,"  and  so  under  the  code  could  not 
be  tauglit  unless  eitlier  history  or  geograpliy  was  omitted.  The  intro- 
duction of  '*l)lock  grants"  in  1900  allowed  those  teacliers  who  cared 
to  do  so  to  teacli  "some  notions  of  agriculture,"  but  offered  them  no 

.  .encouragement.  The  New  Code  of  1904,  liowever,  includes  "knowl- 
edge of  the  conunon  plu^nomena  of  tlie  external  world,"  as  has  been 
seen:  and  if  th(»  aim  of  the  prinniry  school,  "to  fit  the  boys  and 
girls,  practically  as  well  jus  intellectually,  for  the  work  of  life,''  be 
carried  out,  nature  study  will  take  a  distinctly  agricultural  turn. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  grade  the  s|H'cial  institutions  for  teaching  agri- 
culture proper,  for  the  instruction  in  tlu^  colh^ges,  even,  is  scarcely 
more  than  elementarv.  But  since  the  other  branches  tauii:ht  rank 
as  college  subjects,  perhaps  it  had  l)etter  be  considered  under  that 
head. 

*  Ireland  was  tlie  scene  of  some  of  the  earliest  agricultural  teaching 

"  Primary  education  in  .lapan.     Dcpartinriit  of  Kdiication,  Tokyc),  1001. 
^  Medd,  J.  ('.     Agricultural  ('du<ali()ii   in  the  Tnitcd  Kingdom,  XincttMMith  Cen- 
tury, January,  1907,  pp.  108-118. 
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in  Europe,  for  the  school  at  Templemoyle  was  founded  in  1826  by  a 
committee  of  the  Ulster  gentry.  About  800  pupils  from  different 
parts  of  Great  Britain  were  educated  at  Templemoyle  previous  to 
1850,  when  the  school  was  given  over  to  the  board  of  national  educa- 
tion, because,  owing  to  the  famine  of  1847,  the  committee  became 
financially  embarrassed.  Not  only  an  agricultural  but  a  general 
education  was  given,  and  that  such  instruction  was  valuable  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that,  as  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  reports,  many  landlords  paid 
the  expenses  of  their  tenants'  sons  at  the  school  ''for  the  sake  of  the 
speedy  and  remarkable  improvement  of  their  lands  which  was  sure 
to  follow.'*^  An  agitation  in  England  against  the  State's  paying  for 
the  training  of  farmers  was  begun  in  1858;  successive  chief  secre- 
taries barely  tolerated  its  existence,  and  finally  Templemoyle  was 
abandoned  in  1866,  against  the  earnest  protests  of  Ireland.  Agri- 
cultural education  had  been  given  in  the  workhouses,  but  this  was 
dropped  in  1862  because  of  the  same  opposition.  Some  agriculture 
was  later  taught  in  the  Irish  primary  schools,  but  was  changed  to 
'^elementary  science  with  special  reference,  in  rural  districts,  to  the 
principles  underlying  agriculture  and  horticulture,' '  because  of  the 
lack  of  trained  teachers  for  such  a  subject.''  At  present  the  com- 
missioners of  national  education  are  working  out  a  system  of  pri- 
mary education  for  Ireland,  which,  ''since  the  Irish  are  essentially 
an  agricultural  people,  shall  place  the  instrument  of  their  own  salva- 
tion in  their  own  hands.''  Until  a  supply  of  expert  agricultural 
teachers  has  been  trained,  there  must  be  technical  agricultural  schools; 
and  it  has  not  been  decided  whether  these  shall  continue  or  whether 
agriculture  will  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  secondary  schools; 
''pmbably  they  will  appear  in  both  forms."*"  According  to  its  last 
report  the  department  of  agriculture  and  technical  instruction 
spent  during  the  year  1904-5  for  its  agricultural  work  the  sum  of 
£166,895,  but  very  little  of  this  went  toward  elementary,  school 
work  in  any  form.  Winter  agricultural  schools  running  from  six  to 
twenty-six  weeks  were  held  at  16  centers,  and  317  students  were 
enrolled.  The  department  had  20  itinerant  instructors  at  work,  who 
delivered  short  courses  of  lectures,  visited  farms  and  advised  farmers, 
answered  letters,  etc.  More  such  work  would  have  been  done,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  secure  a  greater  number  of  instructors  with 
adequate  training  and  experience. 

Happily  England  has  pursued  a  different  course  with  her  colonies. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  encourage  agricultural  education  in 
Jamaica  and  the  other  West  India  islands,  and  with  conspicuous 
success.     Special  grants  for  this  teaching  are  given,  and  the  subject 

o  British  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction,  1884,  vol.  2,  pp.  281-283. 
b  Ireland,  agricultural  and  technical,  1902,  p.  278. 
c  Ibid.,  pp.  289-291. 
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is  taught  in  most  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  islands,  the  system 
being  modeled  after  that  of  the  rural  schools  of  France.  School 
gardens  are  common,  and  on  most  of  the  islands  courses  of  lectures 
are  provided  during  the  holidays  for  active  teachers,  whose  exp)enses 
are  paid  by  the  imperial  department  of  agriculture  in  the  West 
Indies.^  So  well  satisfied  is  the  British  Government  with  the  results 
that  larger  appropriations  are  freely  given  for  the  continuance  of  the 
work.  In  speaking  on  this  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  said:  "I  regard  the  whole  of  this  cost  as  being 
an  expenditure  intended  to  relieve  the  British  Government  of  future 
charges.^' 

In  the  Straits  Settlements  a  Malay  translation  of  an  English  text- 
book on* the  Principles  of  Agriculture  is  used  as  a  reader  in  all  the 
native  schools,  and  in  the  English  schools  agriculture  is  one  of  the 
extra  subjects  of  the  code,  and  thus  may  be  taught.  The  elements 
of  agriculture  are  taught  as  a  specific  subject  in  the  Government 
schools  of  Ceylon,  for  which  a  primer  has  been  published  and  is  used. 
The  rudiments  of  agriculture  are  taught  in  connection  with  the  Fijian 
botanic  station  and  technical  school  at  Viti  I^evu,  owing  to  which  the 
natives  have  learned  how  to  propagate  the  more  important  food  and 
economic  plants.  It  is  less  than  a  decade  since  agriculture  was  made 
a  part  of  the  general  educational  programme  of  the  lower  schools  of 
India,  but  already  there  are  many  good  text-books  both  in  English 
and  the  vernacular,  and  good  work  is  done.  The  change  was  largely 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  Government  in  placing  agricul- 
tural degrees,  diplomas,  and  certificates  on  the  same  footing  as  corre- 
sponding literary  and  scientific  degrees  for  admission  to  Government 
appointments.  For  over  six  years  now  the  Government  has 
labored  *Ho  make  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  agriculture  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  primary  system  of  education  of  the  country.^'  The 
botanic  gardens  of  the  British  colonies  and  prot(»ctorates  in  Africa, 
some  of  them  established  almost  twenty  years  ago,  are  all  teaching 
stations,  like  that  in  the  Fiji  Islands.  Indeed,  their  primary  aim  is 
to  instruct  the  natives  in  the  agricultural  knowledge  and  methods  of 
the  Europeans.  The  duties  of  the  director  of  agriculture  of  Zanzibar 
are  chiefly  educational.  Natal  provides  for  th(»  teaching  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture  in  three  Europ(»an  schools  and  in  all  the  native 
schools,  and  field  work  is  compulsory  ihen^  for  all  school  children, 
boys  and  girls  alike.  Practical  agriculture  is  taught  in  the  mission 
schools  of  the(jrol(l  Coast,  and  in  Malta  the  third  reader  contains  short 
lessons  on  that  subject.'' 

"  Sadler,  M.  E.  TIk*  t«'iirliiTij:  of  a^riciiltiin'  in  cloinontary  and  high  schtKils  in  the 
West  Indies.  Special  reports  on  edii<ational  .'iul)jerts  IKngland],  19()1,  vol.  4,  pp. 
592-H33. 

b  Wallace,  R.  H.  Agricultural  education  in  the  British  colonies.  Journal  Society 
o/Arljf,  vol  4S,  pp.  33G-339. 
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Elementary  agriculture  is  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum  of  New 
Zealand,  which  has  adopted  State  text-books,  some  of  which  are  used 
in  parts  of  Australia.  Most  of  the  States  of  the  latter  country  are 
considering  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  their  schools,  but  are 
hampered  by  their  system  of  payment  by  subjects.  Victoria  gives 
her  broad  nature-study  course  such  an  agricultural  trend  that  the  ques- 
tion seems  happily  solved  there.  Lectures  on  agricultiu^  are  given 
to  the  young  men  on  the  four  Government  experimental  farms  of  New 
South  Wales  who  live  there  for  two  years  each  for  the  sake  of  the 
experience  gained.^  In  South  Australia  ''agriculture  is  taught  as  a 
specific  subject  in  the  country  schools."  All  the  colonies  publish 
agricultural  bulletins,  which  are  sent  free  to  farmers  willing  to  pay 
the  postage. 

The  consideration  of  nature  study  in  Canada  included,  of  necessity, 
a  description  of  what  the  Dominion  is  accomplishing  in  elementary 
agricultural  instruction  in  her  schools.  It  is  not  easy  to  differentiate 
these  two  branches  throughout  the  eastern  Provinces,  for  in  many 
places  w^e,  in  the  United  States,  would  call  certain  teaching  agricul- 
tural which  in  Canada  goes  under  the  title  of  nature  study.  In  the 
Northwest  Territories,  however,  agriculture  proper  is  taught  in  Stand- 
ard V  of  the  public  schools,  following  nature  study  in  the  first  four 
standards.  The  so-called  ''elementary  science"  of  Manitoba,  taught 
in  the  higher  four  standards  of  the  elementary  schools,  is  rather  an 
elementary  form  of  agriculture  taught  according  to  the  method  of 
nature  study.  In  Ontario,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  work  in  nature 
study  of  the  first  four  forms  that  rather  approximates  elementary 
agriculture. 

The  minister  of  colonies  and  agriculture  of  Bolivia  has  issued  an  ele- 
mentary text-book  of  agriculture  for  the  primary  schools  of  that  coun- 
try. It  is  probable  that  the  near  future  will  witness  a  considerable 
development  of  agricultural  education  in  a  number  of  the  countries 
of  South  America. 

So  far  as  formal  instruction  in  schools  is  concerned,  there  is  but 
little  elementar}'  agricultural  instruction  given,  in  the  United  States. 
But  considering  the  fact  that  an  innovation  in  our  school  system 
must  work  its  way  slowly,  instead  of  being  put  in  practice  the  country 
over  by  order  of  the  Government,  as  is  the  case  in  Europe,  we  have 
every  cause  for  encouragement.  Manual  training  is  taught  in  prac- 
tically all  of  our  cities  to-day,  while  only  a  decade  and  a  half  ago  the 
movement  w^as  fighting  for  its  very  life.  The  effort  to  introduce 
agriculture  into  the  curriculum  of  at  least  our  rural  schools  is  v^ry 
recent,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  the  result  of  successful 
nature-study  teaching  to  which  an  agricultural  trend  has  been  given. 

a  Wallace,  R.  11.  Agricultural  education  in  the  British  colonies.  Journal  Society 
of  Arts,  vol.  48,  p.  333. 
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To-day  no  other  educational  question  is  exciting  more  consideration 
than  that  of  teaching  agriculture  in  our  elementary  schools.  Since 
about  1901  this  agitation  has  spread  all  over  the  country,  aiid  has 
been  taken  up  by  bodies  differing  widely  in  purpose.  The  farmers 
of  the  A^Kddle  West  were  perhaps  first  in  demanding  it,  but  before 
January  1,  1907,  the  movement  had  so  spread  that  at  present  an 
examination  of  teachers  in  agriculture  is  required  in  Alabama,  Geor- 
gia, Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  while  agriculture  is  required 
by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  rural  schools  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Lou- 
isiana, Maine,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin.  One  sees,  then,  that  a  body  of  teach- 
ers is  growing  who  will  be  able  to  teach  agriculture  intelligently  when 
it  seems  best  to  do  so,  and  to  interest  their  pupils  in  it  now.  The 
teachers  themselves  have,  in  a  number  of  cases,  urged  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  the  State  educational  authorities  in  more  than 
12  States  and  Territories  have  done  likewise  by  offering  regular 
courses  in  agriculture  in  their  State  normal  schools.  The  7  State 
normal  schools  of  Wisconsin  are  fumisliing  their  Stat«  with  a  host 
of  young  teachers  well  equipped  for  the  giving  of  elementary 
instruction  in  agriculture,  and  similar  work  is  being  done  in  3  such 
schools  ill  Illinois,  5  in  Missouri,  4  in  Nebraska,  2  each  in  North 
Dakota  and  Oklahoma,  and  1  each  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Michigan, 
Porto  Rico,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Washington.  In  Missouri,  State 
Superintendent  Carrington  has  included  in  his  course  of  study,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  nine-tesntlLs  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  not 
only  nature  study  in  the  first  four  grades,  but  a  study  of  ''How  plants 
grow**  for  the  spring  of  the  seventh  year,  and  a  definite  course  in 
agriculture  for  the  eighth  year,  and  he  has  published  a  pamphlet  on 
The  Elements  of  .Vgriculture  for  the  use  of  rural  teachers,  which  is 
exceptionally  good  in  the  hands  of  those  who  feel  helple^ss  with  the 
subj(»ct  but  who  wish  to  do  the  best  j)0Svsil)le  under  the  circumstances. 
The  conunittee  of  five  of  the  National  Kducational  Association, 
already  mentioned,"  recommended  that  agriculture  be  taught  in  the 
last  three  years  of  the  common  school,  but  that  it  be  not  made  man- 
datory  upon  the  teacher  of  the  1-room  rural  school,  because  he  is 
apt  not  to  be  j)repared  to  teach  the  subject,  and  often  the  school  year 
is  too  short  to  permit  an  addition  to  the  course  of  study  unless  the 
age  of  leaving  school  be  raised.  It  might  be  well  to  point  out  here, 
in  passing,  that  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  the  rural  schools 
of  France  and  Belgium  has  caused  parents  to  keep  their  children  in 
school  from  one  to  tliree  years  longer.  If  the  subject  were  well 
taught  in  the  United  States,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  result 

"  TiKliiBtrial  otlucation  in  sch<M)ls  f<»r  rural  coiiiiminitit'H.     Kcporl  of  tlu*  committee 
of  tivc,  National  Kducational  Association,  1905. 
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should  not  obtain.  The  American  Civic  Association  is  urging  that 
elementary  agriculture  be  introduced  into  our  coimtry  schools,  at 
least  in  the  shape  of  gardening.  The  American  Ijeague  of  Industrial 
Education,  organized  in  1904,  has  for  its  aim  to  promote  ''an  indus- 
trial public  school  system  which  should  include  the  teaching  of  domes- 
tic science  and  both  agricultural  and  manual  training  in  all  public 
schools,'*  and  "the  establishment  of  pubUc  manual-training  school 
farms  in  every  county  of  the  United  States,  and  of  as  many  such 
manual-training  school  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  all  cities,  by  State, 
municipal,  and  National  Governments,  as  may  be  necessary  to  give 
every  boy  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  earn  his  living  by  his 
labor,  and  to  till  the  soil  for  a  Uvelihood,  and  to  get  his  living  from 
the  land.''" 

Certain  of  the  State  universities  and  many  of  the  State  agricul- 
tural colleges  are  assisting  in  this  movement.  Cornell  University  is 
giving  an  ever  greater  agricultural  bearing  to  the  bulletins  sent  to 
the  junior  naturalist  clubs  over  New  York  State,  and  the  State  edu- 
cational department  has  prepared  a  valuable  syllabus  on  agriculture 
for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State.**  Iowa  State  College  is  using 
all  its  influence  toward  interesting  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  State  in 
agriculture,  and  during  1906  an  extension  department  was  organized 
with  a  faculty  of  six  members.  The  Ohio  State  University  has 
employed  Mr.  A.  B.  Graham  as  superintendent  of  agricultural  exten- 
sion wofk,  whose  duty  it  is  to  cooperate  with  the  common  schools 
in  every  way  possible  in  extending  such  education.  Agriculture  is 
taught  in  a  number  of  the  schools  of  Indiana,  where  State  Superin- 
tendent Cotton  has  for  some  time  been  publishing  monthly  bulletins 
to  prepare  the  teachers  for  such  instruction,  and  where  the  State 
board  of  education  is  at  present  rexjasting  the  course  of  study  so  as 
to  include  this  work  for  the  country  schools  of  the  State.  Purdue 
University  is  quietly  but  efficiently  working  toward  the  same  end, 
especially  by  stimulating  favorable  sentiment  in  the  farmers'  insti- 
tutes. The  University  of  Illinois  has  from  the  beginning  led  this 
movement  in  its  Stat-e,  and  the  course  in  agriculture  which  is  fol- 
lowed in  many  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  State  was  prepared  by 
Dean  Davenport,  of  the  college  of  agriculture.  The  course  is 
arranged  by  months,  and  a  large  number  of  experiments  are  out- 
lined, with  suggested  observations. 

Perhaps  the  extent  to  which  any  educational  movement  is  gaining 
ground  may  be  gauged  by  the  rate  of  publication  of  text-books  on 

«  The  teaching  of  apjriculture  in  the  rural  common  srhfwls.  Ninth  report  committee 
on  methods  of  teaching  agriculture,  Association  American  Agricultural  College  and 
Experiment  Stations.     Othce  of  Kxperiment  Stations,  circular  GO,  1905,  p.  4. 

*  Ellis,  A.  (\  The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  pui>lic  schools.  Bulletin  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  No.  85,  Dec.  15,  1906. 
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that  subjeot.  Certainly  this  is  true  of  the  one  in  question.  Begin- 
ning some  three  or  four  years  ago  with  texts  issued  hurriedly  to 
supply  the  first  demand,  there  has  been  a  constant  improvement, 
although  as  yet  we  have  none  in  America  comparable  to  those  of 
some  foreign  coimtries,  especially  of  France.  A  special  text  has 
been  written  for  the  use  of  the  Nebraska  schools,  and  others  have 
been  adopted  in  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, Virginia,  most  of  the  coimties  of  Maryland  and  Florida,  and 
by  a  number  of  coimties  in  California.  United  States  editions  of 
some  of  the  better  Canadian  books  have  been  published. 

In  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  Texas 
various  county  superintendents  have  solved  the  problem  of  promot- 
ing agricultural  education  where  formal  instruction  in  the  schools 
seemed  impossible  by  the  formation  of  boys*  agricultural  clubs,  and 
in  ever^^  case  that  I  know  of  there  has  been  hearty  coop)eration  of 
the  farmers'  institutes  and  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  The  move- 
ment in  Macoupin  County,  111.,^  was  started  in  1901  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  farmers'  institute,  who  had  been  unable  to  get  more  than 
a  dozen  or  so  of  the  farmers  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
institute,  notwithstanding  several  advertising  schemes  which  he  had 
tried.  Finally  he  advertised  that  he  w^ould  send  free  to  any  farmer 
boy  who  applied  as  much  of  the  finest  seed  com  procurable  in  the 
State  as  a  1-cent  stamp  would  carry,  the  boys  to  exhibit  their  prod- 
uct at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  farmers'  institute  and  recdVe  small 
prizes  for  the  best  com  raised.  Five  hundred  boys  responded. 
When  the  time  for  the  meeting  came  the  farmers  were  told  they 
might  stay  away  if  they  cared  to.  This  meeting  was  for  the  boys, 
who  w^ere  there  by  scores  with  their  com.  It  was  judged  by  an 
expert  from  the  State  agricultural  college  and  pronounced  as  "fine 
a  display  of  corn  as  he  ever  had  seen."  But  the  farmers  themselves 
were  there,  too — over  500  of  them — and  the  problem  had  been 
solved.  The  other  county  superintendents  of  schools  took  up  the 
idea,  organized  boys'  agricultural  clubs  in  their  schools,  and  gave 
pure-bred  seed  corn  to  them  gratis.  The  boys  went  to  their  teachers 
with  their  difficiiltios  and  they  studied  the  problems  of  practical 
agri(;ulture  togetlior,  school  gardens  were  introduced,  and  the  move- 
ment before  long  spread  into  other  States. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  exhibits  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  was  the  1,000  little  pyramids,  each  of  10  ears  of  com, 
grown  by  8,000  Illinois  boys,  inenibcTs  of  these  clubs.  Many  of  the 
counties  have  girls'  clubs  as  well,  the  members  of  which  do  practical 
work  in  domestic  economy,  horticulture,  and  floriculture,  all  with 
especial  reference  to  farm  life.     The  Ohio  State  University  has  fos- 

'^Troshy,   D.  J.     Boys*  agricullural  clubs.     Y<*ar]>o<.)k  D<*partinont  of  Agriculture, 
UKM,  pp.489-196. 
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tered  this  movement  in  Ohio,  where,  in  three  years,  there  have  heen 
organized  35  boys'  clubs  in  22  counties,  with  an  increase  last  year  of 
100  per  cent.  The  imiversity  furnishes  to  those  children  of  rural 
schools  who  apply  packages  of  vegetable  seeds,  flower  seeds,  seed 
com,  and  litmus  paper  for  testing  the  acidity  of  soils.  The  Texas 
Farmers'  Congress  cares  for  a  like  movement  in  its  State,  where  the 
girls  are  as  much  looked  after  as  the  boys.  In  Iowa  Superintendents 
Miller,  of  Keokuk  County,  and  Ports,  of  Iowa  County,  organized 
boys'  agricultural  clubs  in  1904,  within  twelve  days  of  each  other. 
Both  imdertakings  were  even  more  successful  in  1905  than  in  1904, 
when  each  numbered  over  300  active  members.  Miss  Laura  Fitch, 
superintendent  of  the  Lucas  Coimty  schools,  held  a  school  fair  during 
the  fall  of  1905,  at  which  the  products  of  her  boys'  and  girls'  club 
were  exhibited.  The  agricultural  products  were  judged  by  Professor 
Holden,  of  the  State  agricultural  college,  who  gave  a  lecture  to 
schoolboys  only  on  the  selection  and  testing  of  seed  com,  which 
held  the  attention  of  the  little  fellows  from  start  to  finish.  Miss 
Rausch,  professor  of  domestic  science,  was  present  also,  and  talked 
to  the  girls  and  their  mothers.  A  small  admission  fee  was  charged 
all  except  exhibitors,  and  almost  600  people  of  the  county  paid  to 
see  the  handiwork  of  their  school  children,  of  which  the  local  papers 
and  the  judges  spoke  very  highly.  Miss  Fit-ch  believes  the  schools 
of  her  county  are  doing  better  all-round  work  for  this  one  feature 
and  that  the  children  are  more  interested  in  their  school  work  than 
ever  before.  A  number  of  boys  and  girls  of  Mason  County,  111., 
have  learned  in  their  club  to  raise  com  of  such  a  grade  that  it  readily 
sold  for  $1.50  per  bushel,  while  that  of  their  fathers  was  bringing 
the  customary  40  cents." 

In  working  over  the  material  for  this  study  two  surprises  were 
experienced,  so  gratifying  that  they  must  be  mentioned  here  in  some 
detail.  As  oases  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  desert  of  school  and  agri- 
cultural reports  there  stand  out  the  1905  report  of  Mr.  O.  J.  Kern, 
superintendent  of  the  Winnebago  County,  111.,  schools,  and  the  1905 
report  of  the  Illinois  State  Farmers'  Institute,  of  which  more  will  be 
said  later.  Superintendent  Kern's  report  of  80  pages  is  unlike  any 
other  school  report  I  have  ever  seen.  At  first  glance  it  is  more  like 
the  catalogue  of  an  expensive  finishing  school.  Printed  on  fine 
book  paper,  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  pictures,  all  of  them 
l>eautiful  except  where  one  is  used  occasionally  to  t)reach  a  lesson 
not  to  be  enforced  otherwise,  2  or  3  pages  of  figures  wliich  arc  really 
eloquent  in  their  exposition  of  how  much  cheaper  a  fine  consolidated 
township  school  is  than  half  a  dozen  small,  inefTicient  1-room  schools, 
descriptions  of  school  gardens,  boys'   agricultural  clubs,  and  girls' 

«In(lu8triiil  (education   in  schools  for  rural  communities.     Report  committee  of 
five,  N.  E.  A.,  1905,  p.  60. 
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home  culture  clubs— it  is  no  wondcT  that  the  Louisiaiia  Purchase 
Exposition  ^nvo  the  Winnebago  (^ounty  schools  a  special  gold  medal 
for  their  educational  exliibit.  A  large  share  of  the  pamphlet  is 
devoted  to  a  description  of  the  school  gardens,  of  the  work  done  by 
the  boys^  and  girls'  clubs  (which  have  now  over  500  and  300  mem- 
bers, respectively),  and  of  the  two  days*  excursion  made  each  year 
by  them  to  some  State  agricultural  college.  There  is  also  a  plea  for 
more  extensive  work  along  the  same  lines  and  for  the  beautifying  of 
the  school  houses  and  grounds  by  planting  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and 
flowers  around  them.  In  a  county  where  the  farmers  are  already 
raising  50  bushels  of  com  per  acre,  school  gardens  and  boys*  clubs 
have  been  heartily  indorsed  by  the  farmcTs*  institute,  because  many 
members  of  the  club  raise  over  100  bushels  per  acre  yearly,  some  125, 
and  one  boy  150.  The  Illinois  experiment  station  wanted  to  know 
whether  or  not  sugar  beets  could  profitably  be  raised  in  the  State; 
70  of  the  Winnebago  boys  tried  it  and  sent  in  to  the  station  the 
finest  beets  received  that  year.  The  club  maintains  a  lecture  course 
of  its  own  and  has  experts  from  neighboring  States  come  and  speak 
on  their  special  lines  of  work.  The  farmers  now  offer  cash  prizes  for 
the  best  products  instead  of  avsking  the  merchants  of  Rockford  to 
donate  prizes  in  goods,  which  the  merchants  are  willing  to  do,  how- 
ever. From  200  to  300  persons  go  annually  on  the  excursion  of  the 
club,  for  which  the  railroads  have  made  rates  of  about  half  a  cent  a 
mile,  considering  that  to  be  nothing  more  than  business  policy. 
Two  visits  have  been  made  to  Urbana,  III.,  one  to  Madison,  Wis., 
and  one  to  Ames,  Iowa,  over  300  miles  away.  The  circulating  libra- 
ries sent  from  one  school  to  anothcT  contain,  partly  at  the  request  of 
the  pupils,  a  greater  proportion  of  agricultural  books  and  pamphlets 
every  year. 

%       ft 

The  influence  of  such  organizations  upon  education  is  felt  now 
in  a  rapidly  increa.sing  number  of  districts  each  year,  from  Michi- 
gan to  Texas,  from  Kansas  to  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Dick  J.  Crosby, 
of  Wajshington,  1).  (\,  has  described  this  movement  in  the  1904 
Yearbook  of  the  United  vStates  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
in  notinjj:  some  of  th(»  results  observed  he  says:  ''The  boys  have 
learned  to  observe  mon*  closely  the  crops  and  things  affecting  the 
crops:  they  have  m(»t  and  learned  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  in 
the  improvenu^nt  of  crops:  they  have  learned  to  keep  simple  accounts, 
to  read  good  literature,  and  to  know  the  sources  of  agricultural  Htera- 
ture;  their  views  have  becMi  broadened  by  C(mtact  with  others  and 
by  visiting  institutions  of  learning,  and  finally  the  power  of  taking 
the  initiative  has  iu  many  cases  been  strongly  developed  in  them. 
Collectively,  the  social  instinct — of  almost  paramount  imj)ortance  in 
rural  districts  —has  been  developed  in  them,  while  the  influence  upon 
the  connnunities  has  been  most  wholesome."     This  last-named  result 
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can  be  seen  in  many  ways.  In  Illinois,  for  instance,  the  State 
Fanners'  Institute  took  the  matter  up,  and  in  most  of  the  counties 
one  or  two  meetings  of  the  local  institutes  each  year  are  given  over 
to  the  school  children  and  teachers,  while  often  the  t<?achers'  and 
farmers'  institutes  unite  for  a  meeting.  Indeed,  during  1904-5  the 
total  attendance  at  the  farmers'  institutes  in  Illinois  was  in  round 
numbers:  Farmers,  20,000;  wives,  10,000;  teachers,  2,000;  pupils, 
20,000. 

In  1904  the  Scott  County  Institute  gave  as  a  first  premium  for 
corn  judging  by  school  boys  a  trip  to  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
two  weeks'  instruction  at  the  college  of  agriculture.  So  many  coun- 
ties in  1905  did  the  same  that  the  dean  of  the  college  arranged  for 
two  weeks  of  suitable  instruction  for  boys  during  the  latter  part  of 
January,  1906,  in  such  things  as  the  study  of  com,  stock  judging, 
rope  tying  and  splicing,  milk  testing,  etc.,  a  course  which  stmie  eighty 
school  boys  attended.  The  county  superintendents  and  individual 
teachers  cooperated  to  encourage  com  judging  contests,  and  most 
school  boards  and  teachers  accei)ted  the  two  weeks  spent  in  the  col- 
lege as  the  full  equivalent  for  the  time  lost  from  the  home  school. 
Aji  elementary  course  in  agriculture  has  been  added  to  the  State 
course  of  studv  for  common  schools  at  the  demand  of  the  State 
Farmers'  Institute,  which  has  also  induced  the  State  normal  schools 
to  teach  agriculture  to  all  their  students. 

This  brings  us  to  the  1905  report  of  this  organization,  which  is  a 
most  notable  one.  It  has  scores  of  illustrations,  showing  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  of  both  agriculture  and  education  in  Illinois.  It  con- 
tains the  addresses  of  Miss  Van  Rensselaer  of  Cornell  University,  on 
The  Relation  of  the  Farm  Home  to  the  University;  of  Superintendent 
O.  J.  Kern  on  Boys'  Clubs;  of  Dr.  David  Felmley  on  Domestic  Science 
in  the  Normal  Schools;  of  Prof.  L.  D.  Harvey,  of  the  Dunn  County, 
Wis.,  Agricultural  High  School,  on  What  the  Country  Schools  Should 
Do  for  the  Country^  Boy  and  Girl;  and  of  Prof.  O.  T.  Bright,  ior 
eleven  years  the  superintendent  of  the  Cook  County,  111.,  schools, 
on  the  Improvement  of  the  Farmers'  Schools.  And  this  was  not  a 
teachers'  convention.  Along  with  these  addresses  there  were  others 
by  some  of  the  greatest  agricultural  experts  of  the  Middle  West. 
Surely  great  progress  ha^s  already  been  made  when  a  host  of  farmers 
and  their  wives  come  together  from  all  over  a  large  State  to  have  such 
a  feast  served  to  them.  I  feel  strongly  that  everv'  teacher  who  is  able 
to  obtain  this  report  ought  to  read  it  as  carefully  and  thoughtfidly 
as  if  it  had  been  promulgated  as  an  educational  document. 

There  are  some  few  primarj"  schools  in  the  United  States  in  wliich 
the  basal  instruction  is  agricultural,  where  the  boys  are  taught,  young 
as  they  are,  to  become  practically  self-supporting,  and  so  independ- 
ent, but  without  any  neglect  of  formal  education;  schools,  that  is  to 
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say,  ciuite  like  the  famous  Abbotsholme  in  England,  except  that  they 
are  lacking  in  sufficient  equipment,  and  that,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, they  are  fanu  schools  for  indigent  boys,  or  for  waifs  not  yet 
vicious,  but  who  have  been  committed  for  vagrancy.  Best  of  all 
these  schools  and  most  widely  known  is  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm 
School  tor  Indigent  Boys,  on  Thompsons  Island,  in  Boston  Harbor,  a 
school  with  ninety-two  years  behind  it.  Only  boys  of  good  morals 
and  fair  physique  will  be  accepted  at  this  institution,  on  being  relin- 
quished by  parents  or  guardian  until  they  are  21.  Boys  work  half  of 
each  day  and  attend  school  the  other  half.  All  the  common  branches 
are  taught,  and  a  diploma  admits  without  examination  to  the  Boston 
high  schools.  A  number  of  industries  are  taught,  and  well  taught, 
while  all  in  turn  l.elp  with  the  making  and  m.ending  of  clothes,  cook- 
ing, baking,  laundering,  and  fartn  work.  For  many  years  ''simple 
instruction  in  the  sowing  of  seed,  care  of  crops,  harvesting,  etc.,"  has 
been  given,  and  in  1902  a  course  in  agriculture,  under  a  trained  col- 
lege man,  was  begun,  which  extends  through  all  the  grades,  and  with 
which  the  instniction  in  all  the  other  branches  is  correlated,  so  that  it 
is  probably  the  first  grammar  school  in  the  country  to  offer  a  basal 
course  in  agriculture.  The  island  is  well  stocked  with  anin.als  and 
fowls,  and  the  economic  side  of  the  subject  is  emphasized;  for  exam- 
ple, one  class  has  undertaken  to  keep  the  brown-tailed  n.oth  off  the 
island,  another  wages  war  relentlessly  on  the  mosquitoes,  each  with 
success.  One  of  the  boys  writes,  spontaneously,  ''every  month  we 
have  an  examination  in  agriculture,  and  n:ost  of  the  boys  like  it  very 
much.''     Surely  further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

The  Plummer  Farm  School,  on  Winter  Island,  Salem,  Mass.,  is  a 
smaller  institution  of  the  same  kind,  sixtv  vears  old,  usuallv  with  30 
to  40  boys  in  attendance,  and  is  giving  proportionately  as  good 
results.  From  the  Boys'  Busy  Life  Club  of  Milwaukee,  managed  by 
the  junior  probation  officer  of  the  citV;  has  grown  the  Wisconsin  Home 
and  Farm  School,  opened  in  1903  at  Delafield  to  indigent  or  neglected 
boys  from  any^vhere  in  the  United  States,  without  regard  to  nation- 
ality or  creed,  the  number  being  lii.  ited  only  by  the  support  received. 

The  Good  Will  Fann,  at  East  Fairfield,  Me.,  is  unique  in  that  it 
offers  the  same  advantages  to  girls  as  to  boys,  and  has  been  successful 
through  many  years,  though  dependent  from  month  to  month  upon 
voluntar}^  contrihuti(ms.  The  Beulah  Home,  at  Bo>^le,  Mich.,  is  a 
fann  school  of  120  acres  for  boys  of  any  religious  faith,  where  nothing 
is  given  the  l)oys  free,  work  is  not  compulsor}',  though  study  is,  but 
the  l)oys  get  credit  slips  tor  all  that  they  do.  The  l)oys  govern  them- 
selves and  staying  at  the  school  is  not  ccmipulsor}',  l)iit  there  are  no 
desertions.  The  bovs  are  allowed  to  work  awav  from  the  school  dur- 
ing  the  twelve  weeks  of  summer  vacation,  and  have  the  money  they 
receive  for  their  own  use. 
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A  remarkable  institution  with  a  remarkable  history  is  the  Berk- 
shire Industrial  Farm,  at  Canaan  Four  Corners,  N.  Y.,  which  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  charity,  and  is  for  just  the  boys  whom  the 
schools  mentioned  above  refuse  to  take,  that  is,  the  "  unruly,  vagrant, 
and  vicious,"  and  even  for  young  criminals,  who  may  be  allowed  to  go 
there  by  judges  knowing  of  the  school  and  of  its  twenty  years  of 
successful  efforts  at  making  citizens.  There  are  usually  from  70  to 
100  boys  there,  some  of  them  very  young  indeed,  who  are  kept  in 
almost  a  separate  environment  from  the  older  ones.  Almost  all  the 
bojrs  who  have  been  there  have  been  transformed  into  good  men  and 
good  citizens  by  "a  course  of  steady  and  interesting  work  for  mind 
and  body,  imposed  by  an  authority  at  once  kind  and  inflexible; 
*  *  *  the  habit  of  work  becomes  fixed  only  by  keeping  the  boy 
constantly  and  usefully  employed.''  Manual  training  in  other  than 
agricultural  lines  is  taught,  but  Superintendent  Mayo  has  not  found 
such  good  effects  as  from  agriculture— from  teaching  the  bojrs  to  make 
an  honest  living  for  themselves  out  of  doors,  in  the  country.  In 
Everybody's  Magazine  for  October,  1905,  appeared  an  article  by 
Eugene  Wood  entitled  "A  school  for  boys,"  describing  the  admirable 
Boys'  Industrial  School  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  maintained  by  the  State 
for  boys  convicted  of  habitual  truancy  or  petty  crimes.  The  article 
is  replete  with  cases  of  men  now  prominent  in  business  and  social 
life  who  go  back  to  Lancaster  to  visit,  with  gratitude,  the  school  that 
"made  men  of  them,"  and  of  boys  who  call  Lancaster  '^home"  a3  if 
they  mean  it.  Since  then  the  press  has  often  contained  letters  from 
parents  asking  why  there  were  not  such  schools  to  which  they  might 
send  their  boys  for  both  education  and  training.  In  1901  appeared 
in  the  Boston  Transcript  the  statement  of  a  widely  traveled  and  highly 
educated  man:  "It  is  an  interesting  and  curious  fact  that  the  three 
best  boys'  schools  in  the  country  are  available  only  to  Indians  or 
negroes  (Hampton  and  Tuskegee)  or  boys  from  indigent  families 
(Thompsons  Island)."  Statements  from  all  the  schools  mentioned 
above  remind  one  forcibly  of  those  to  which  Mr.  Wood  has  given  such 
wide  publicity. 

In  April,  1897,  Eklmond  Demolins  published  in  Paris  his  book, 
"A  quoi  tient  la  sup6riorit6  des  Anglo-Saxons,"  which  in  a  few 
weeks  ran  through  some  ten  editions,  and  was  quickly  translated 
into  many  other  languages.*  Few  books  of  recent  times  have  stirred 
whole  nations  to  thought  more  than  this  one  has  done.  M.  Demo- 
lins, one  of  France's  most  scientific  economists,  asserts  in  the  begin- 
ning that  "every  nation  organizes  its  education  in  its  own  image, 
in  view  of  its  habits  and  customs,"  and  that  if  a  nation  is  to  thrive 
its  educational  system  must  above  all  else  ''prepare  men  capable  of 
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creating  for  themselves  independent  positions  and  really  taking  care 
of  themselves."  From  this  view  point  he  discusses  the  question, 
"Does  the  French,  the  German,  and  the  English  school  system  form 
men?"  and  answers  his  first  two  questions  in  the  negative^  the  last  in 
the  affirmative.  But  it  is  not  the  ^eat  English  "public  schools" — 
Eton,  Rugby,  etc. — ^which  are  commended,  but  rather  such  schools 
as  Abbotsholme  and  Bedales,  which  M.  Demolins  describes  in  detail, 
and  to  which  he  gives  his  unqualified  approval,  for  such  schools  Lre 
first  of  all  for  the  prime  purpose  of  forming  men  capable  of  taking  the 
initiative.  It  is  directly  o^ing  to  this  book  that  other  such  schools 
have  been  founded  in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzeriand,  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  leani  of  one  of  them  that  has  failed  of  success. 

Certainly  this  book  and  its  fundamental  questions  are  germane  to 
our  consideration.  Do  our  schools,  with  their  course  of  study  decided 
beforehand  by  college  entrance  requirements,  form  men?  We  need 
not  be  pessimistic,  of  course.  The  introduction  of  manual  training  end 
domestic  science  has  brought  us  a  long  way  in  the  right  direction. 
But  these  are  not  available  to  rural  children,  nor  is  the  most  funda- 
mental science  of  all — agriculture — provided  for,  as  at  Abbotsholme 
and  its  prototypes,  where  agriculture  is  made  the  basal  study.  We 
are  not  deprived  of  models,  however,  either  in  primary  or  secondary 
schools.  Thompsons  Island,  the  Berkshire  Industrial  Fann  School, 
and  like  institutions  unquestionably  do  form  men,  and  that  from 
material  not  inferior  at  all,  but  rather  misdirected  in  the  beginning, 
so  that  the  results  are  the  more  marvelous.  Is  it  not  passing  strange 
that  such  examples  as  these,  and  the  few  large  secondary  schools  of 
analogous  methods,  should  have  so  long  fulfilled  their  own  mission 
without  teaching  us  more  about  the  best  system  of  education — that 
which  should  give  its  special  attention  to  forming  men? 

We  have  had  for  a  number  of  years  in  our  country  another  class  of 
schools,  about  which  but  little  is  generally  known,  whose  sole  purpose 
from  the  beginning  has  been  to  form  men  and  women  rather  than 
scholars,  namely,  the  Indian  schools  of  the  United  States.  Each 
annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  since  1882  haa 
been  a  record  of  the  attempt  to  make  the  Indian  students  capable 
of  creating  independent  positions  for  themselves,  and  really  taking 
care  of  themselves.  Since  Miss  Estelle  Reel  became  superintendent^ 
in  1887,  the  teaching  has  been  given  more  and  more  an  agricultural 
bearing,  and  with  the  most  satisfactor}"  results.  ''Twenty-five  per 
cent  more  Indians  are  self-supporting  now  than  ten  years  ago,"  she 
says  in  the  twenty-first  annual  report  of  the  Indian  schools.  Wher- 
ever the  schools  are  large  enough  to  command  the  facilities,  those 
industries  are  taught  which  the  Indian  might  use  at  or  near  his  own 
home.     Most  of  the  young  Indians  go  back  to  their  allotments,  upon 
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which  the  teachers  urge  them  to  make  their  homes,  instead  of  leasing 
their  land  or  neglecting  it  for  town  life.  Consequently,  of  all  the 
occupations  open  to  them,  those  of  farming,  dairying,  and  stock 
raising  are  of  most  importance.  In  1901  Miss  Reel  issued  a  course 
of  study  to  be  followed  in  all  these  schools,  which  had  been  worked 
out  during  three  years  of  planning  and  observation.  This  course 
pays  more  attention  to  gardening  and  agriculture  than  to  any  other 
subject,  gives  full  outlines  of  the  work  by  years,  requires  gardening 
and  practical  work  from  the  first  school  year  to  the  end,  and  gives 
concrete  instances  of  ways  in  which  various  agents  and  teachers 
have  made  the  work  interesting  to  the  boys  and  girls,  instead  of 
dnidger\%  as  the  Indian  naturally  considers  the  tilling  of  the  soil. 
The  students  are  taught  how  best  to  raise  and  preserve  the  grasses 
which  they  use  in  basket  making,  and  several  distinctly  indigenous 
arts  are  tlius  preserved. 

The  results  are  admirable.  Subsequent  reports  show  increased 
interest  in  agriculture  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Chil- 
dren in  schools  near  their  own  homes  carry  home  vegetables  which 
they  have  raised  and  cook  them  for  their  parents,  so  that  a  diet 
partly  vegetable — formerly  a  rare  occurrence — is  now  a  more  usual 
thing  among  the  adult  Indians.  The  graduates  who  go  back  to  fanu 
their  allotments  necessarily  give  up  a  nomadic  life.  The  *' blanket 
Indian ' '  is  fast  disappearing.  Miss  Reel*in  1904  reported  having  seen 
small  gardens  near  tepees,  in  a  few  places  ^'the  direct  outcome  of 
the  instruction  at  school."  Agriculture  is  teaching  the  Indian  the 
importance  of  steady  habits  to  an  extent  he  has  never  learned  before. 
Above  all,  it  has  taught  him  to  be  self-supporting  and  not  to  depend 
upon  Government  rations  and  allowances.  It  has  already  raised 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  the  Indian  Territorv  to  the  level  of 
American  citizenship,  so  that  the  time  is  already  at  hand  when  the 
Five  Nations  will  cease  to  exist  and  will  become  merged  into  our  own 
people. 

There  are  in  the  South  a  number  of  schools  for  colored  people 
somewhat  analogous  to  those  just  described,  such  as  the  Brick  Agri- 
cultural, Industrial,  and  Normal  School,  at  Enfield,  N.  C,  which  has 
over  1,100  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  and  which  has  a  consider- 
able endowment.  But  most  ot  these  schools  accommodate  their 
curriculum  more  or  less  to  the  craving  of  the  negro  for  a  literarv^  edu- 
cation, more  than  seems  best  if  there  be  kept  in  view  what  we  have 
assumed  to  be  the  true  ideal  of  education — to  make  men;  and  exam- 
ples of  the  bett^^r  of  these  schools  will  find  consideration  later. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  sudden  and  gen- 
eral introduction  of  agriculture  into  the  rural  school  curriculum; 
obstacles  so  serious  that  the  committee  of  five  of  the  National  Edu- 
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cational  Association  recommended"  that  ''any  law  making  manda- 
tory the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  agriculture,  manual  training,  or 
domestic  science  in  the  entire  body  of  rural  schools  within  a  State 
is  unwise;"  but  it  seems  to  the  writer  that,  grave  as  the  difficulties 
confronting  us  are,  they  are  not  insuperable.  The  lack  of  good  text- 
books is  less  and  less  apparent,  and  in  a  number  of  States  the  lack 
of  properly  trained  teachers,  as  well,  is  becoming  less.  This  latter 
deficiency  is  the  one  which  appears  gravest  to  the  committee  of  five, 
and  to  it  are  due  in  large  part  the  failures  of  the  past.  Perhaps  the 
most  serious  trouble  is  our  national  one — that  of  the  lack  of  profes- 
sional training  for  rural  teachers,  and,  consequently,  their  lack  of 
initiative  and  their  necessary  dependence  upon  text-books.  This  is 
being  overcome  somewhat  in  certain  States  which,  like  Michigan,  are 
establishing  small  county  or  district  training  schools  for  rural  teach- 
ers and  instructing  them  in  the  elements  of  agriculture,  among  other 
things.  A  dozen  other  difficulties  might  be  chronicled,  such  as  the 
short  school  year,  already  overcrowded  programme,  lack  of  equipment, 
great  number  of  recitations  each  day,  etc.;  but  these  may  all  be 
summed  up  in  the  one  phrase,  "inefliciency  of  our  rural  schools.*^ 
Their  condition  certainly  is  not  one  most  to  be  desired.  More  than 
95  per  cent  of  their  pupils  never  go  to  any  other  school,  but  their 
curriculum  shows  the  constant  struggle  to  fit  the  5  per  cent  to  go  to 
a  high  school  with  a  course  governed,  in  turn,  by  the  college  entrance 
requirements.*'  Is  there  any  remedy?  There  seem  to  me  to  be  two, 
each  of  them  needed:  (1)  Consolidated  schools,  and  (2)  nature  study 
and  the  elements  of  agriculture  taught  as  best  may  be  done  under 
the  circunistances. 

To  consider  the  second  nibric  first,  the  committee  of  five  recom- 
mends that  teachers  in  all  the  States  be  made  to  prepare  themselves 
for  this  teaching  as  soon  as  possible,  by  (1)  statu torj'^  provision 
requiring  all  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  to  pass  an  examination  in 
nature  study  and  elementar>^  agriculture  (which  we  have  already 
seen  has  been  done  in  a  number  of  States) ;  and  (2)  by  including  at 
least  one  book  on  agricultural  instruction  in  each  teachers'  reading 
circle  course  in  States  having  such  a  course.  One  might  suggest,  in 
addition,  that  the  State  agricultural  colleges  should  provide  short 
courses  for  teachers,  and  especially  should  offer  such  courses  during 
the  summer.  All  normal  schools  ouglit  to  introduce  agricultural 
courses  as  soon  as  possible,  as  has  been  done  in  a  number  of  States. 
Indeed,  the  most  admirable  plan  at  present  is  that  of  Nova  Scotia, 
where  the  provincial  normal  school  and  the  agricultural  college  are 

o^  Industrial  education  in  schools  for  rural  communities.     Report  committee  of  five, 
N.  E.  A.,  1905,  p.  10. 
b  Ibid.,  p.  14. 
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affiliated  and  all  iionual  students  are  required  to  take  certain  short 
courses  in  the  college.  But  even  without  such  professional  training 
as  teachers  must  have,  to  do  the  best  work,  a  considerable  degree  of 
success  may  be  attained  where  an  active  and  earnest  eflFort  toward 
that  end  is  put  forth.^  There  have  been  noted  above  instances  of 
remarkable  success  in  those  States  where  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
is  made  compulsory.  Superintendent  Carrington,  of  Missouri,  him- 
seilf  one  of  the  committee  of  five,  states  in  his  course  of  study  (p.  48), 
and  he  speaks  from  experience,  ''It  is  not  necessary  for  the  teacher  to 
have  training  in  scientific  agriculture  to  teach  this  work  well."  In 
many  an  isolated  county  of  the  Middle  West  an  enthusiastic  county 
superintendent  of  schools  has  secured  magnificent  results  by  inter- 
esting the  children  themselves  and  by  obtaining  the  cooperation  of 
the  local  farmers'  institute  and  of  the  State  agricultural  college,  and 
so  has  fairly  forced  his  teachers  to  fit  themselves  for  instruction  along 
the  line  of  greatest  interest. 

As  with  nature  study,  this  is  a  subject  which  the  teacher  should 
know  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  but  at  the  same  time,  if  the  pupils 
are  wisely  directed  in  this  branch  it  will  not  be  demoralizing  to  the 
school,  the  pupils,  or  the  teacher  for  the  latter  to  work  along  with 
the  children  and  to  allow  them  to  do  as  much  of  the  teaching  as  they 
are  capable  of  doing.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
issues  a  number  of  pamphlets  which  the  school  should  have  for  its 
use,  among  them  an  excellent  bibliography  ^  of  works  on  nature 
study,  gardening,  elementary  agriculture,  and  reference,  works; 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Circular  No.  60, '^  already  referred  to; 
and  a  large  number  of  farmers'  bulletins,  especially  Nos.  54,  109,  and 
218.  The  report  of  the  committee  of  five**  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  teacher.  The  teachers  of  Missouri  have  been  very  successful 
with  the  Elements  of  Agriculture  for  Public  Schools,  published  by 
Suf>erintendent  Carrington  in  1904,  which  is  just  the  thing  for  teachers 
who  are  willing  but  who  lack  initiative.  The  Illinois  Course  of  Study, 
which  is  already  largely  used  throughout  the  Middle  West,  contains 
an  outline  of  agricultural  teaching  prepared  by  Dean  Davenport, 
of  the  State  agricultural  college,  which  is  successfully  used  in  its 
home  State.     From  the  publisher  of  the  course  of  study  can  be 

«  The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  rural  common  schools.  Ninth  report,  com- 
mittee on  methods  of  teaching  agriculture,  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations,  circular  60,  1905,  p.  8. 

f>  Crosby,  D.  J.  Bibliography  on  nature  study,  school  gardening,  and  elementary' 
agriculture  for  common  schools.  DejMirtment  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  circular  52. 

cThe  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  rural  common  schools,  1905. 

^  Industrial  education  in  schools  for  rural  communities.  Report  committee  of  five, 
N.  E.  A..  1905. 
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obtained,  at  1  cent  each,  pamphlets"  in  five  series  of  a  dozen  each,  on 
the  study  of  farm  crops,  farm  animals,  horticulture,  agriculture,  and 
animal  husbandry,  all  written  by  experts.  Each  school  should  have 
the  bulletins  of  the  experiment  station  of  its  own  State  sent  free  on 
request,  and  as  many  as  possible  of  the  bulletins  on  nature  study 
mentioned  in  Chapter  I.  There  is  by  no  means  a  dearth  of  material — 
it  is  only  necessarj*^  for  the  teacher  to  attack  the  problem  with  suffi- 
cient energy  and  tact. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  write  this  chapter  without  making  a  good 
part  of  it  an  argument  for  the  consolidated  school.  The  advantages 
are  many,  the  disadvantages  are  so  few  as  to  be  practically  negligible. 
Experiments  in  some  thirty  States  have  shown  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
transport  the  child  to  the  school  than  to  bring  the  school  to  the  child. 
Not  only  is  the  actual  expense  less,  but  there  results  a  much  better 
building  of  several  rooms,  hygienic  and  with  modem  equipment, 
better  teachers,  longer  recitation  periods,  avoidance  of  exposure  to 
the  weather,  longer  school  years,  increased  average  attendance,  and  a 
raising  of  the  age  when  the  children  leave  school,  as  well  as  a  multi- 
tude of  other  advantages.  Half  of  the  school  children  of  the  United 
States  go  to  rural  schools,  and  they  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
their  schools  be  efficient,  but  that  is  impossible  imder  present  condi- 
tions. The  only  remedy  is  consolidation.  Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson,  at 
the  head  of  the  Macdonald  educational  movement  in  Canada,  said 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  Ontario  farmers:  ** Suppose  you 
start  for  a  creamery  with  100  pounds  of  milk,  and  45  pounds  leak 
out  on  the  way,  could  you  make  your  business  pay?  And  still,  of 
every  100  children  in  your  elementary  schools,  45  of  them  fall  out 
by  the  way — in  other  words,  the  average  attendance  is  but  55  per 
cent  of  the  school  cliildren.  The  consolidated  schools  in  the  five 
eastern  Provinces,  with  their  gardens,  manual  training,  and  domestic 
economy,  now  bring  97  of  every^  100  children  to  school  every  day — 
and  with  no  additional  expense  to  you.''  Doctor  Robertson's  reason- 
ing is  cogent  here.  County  superintendents  who  have  one  or  more 
consolidated  schools  are  annually  publishing  statistics  showing  a 
largely  increased  number  of  boys  and  girls  over  tlie  age  of  14  over 
the  number  before  or  the  number  of  such  pupils  in  groups  of  analo- 
gous schools.  Consolidated  schools  would  not  only  make  possible 
able  teaching  of  agriculture,  but  would  also  make  the  consolidated 
rural  school  as  efficient  in  everv  wav  as  are  the  scliools  of  our  towns. 


«  Parker's  agricultural  leaflets. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SEa:)NI)ARY  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

A  thorough  and  comprehensive  system  of  agricultural  education 
is  of  more  importance  to  France  than  to  many  other  countries,  because, 
owing  to  the  law  of  divided  inheritance,  most  of  the  sons  of  French 
peasants  will  one  day  have  a  strip  of  land  of  their  o>\'n,  if  indeed  they 
do  not  first  purchase  one  with  their  savings,  as  many  are  doing.  In 
small  communes  one  person  in  every  four  is  a  proprietor.  When- 
ever any  large  estate  comes  on  the  market  it  is  bought  up  by  a  syndi- 
cate or  speculator  and  cut  up  into  small  farms,  which  are  at  once 
snapped  up  by  peasants.®  It  is  largely  because  of  this  condition 
that  France  has  such  an  excellent  agricultural  system  and  that  the 
agricultural  schools  which  the  Government  ranks  as  secondary''  are' 
really  on  a  par  with  the  higher  institutions  of  several  other  countries. ' 

Instead  of  maintaining  a  large  number  of  small  secondary  agri- 
cultural schools,  France  supports  three  large  national  agricultural 
schools  in  widely  separated  districts,  at  Grignon,  Montpellier,  and 
Rennes,  with  the  purpose  of  *' disseminating  among  the  cultivators 
of  the  country  the  great  discoveries  of  modem  science,  in  order  that 
.  the  educational  standard  of  the  rural  landed  proprietors  and  farmers 
shall  be  raised  so  as  to  make  them  enlightened  and  expert  agricul- 
turists." The  teaching  staff  of  each  is  about  25  and  the  course  of 
study  covers  two  years,  but  great  freedom  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
curriculum  is  allowed,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
Republic.  Grignon  deals  especially  with  artificial  pasturage,  the  cul- 
tivation of  cereals,  stock  breeding,  and  the  wine  industries  of  north- 
em  France.  At  Montpellier,  where  students  from  most  of  the  south- 
em  countries  of  Europe  congregate,  the  types  of  agriculture  prevailing 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  are  studied,  especially  vine  and 
olive  culture,  sheep  farming,  breeding  of  silkworms,  and  the  making 
of  wine  and  olive  oil.  Rennes  pays  special  attention  to  cider  making, 
pasturing,  farming  on  the  metayer  system  (on  shares),  and  the 
agricultural  products  of  most  importance  in  western  France.  The 
students  of  all  three  of  these  schools  must  spend  their  vacation  on  a 
farm,  and  report  what  takes  place  there. 

o  Brcrclon,  Cloud(«ley.     Tho  rural  schools  of  northwest  France.     Special  rei)<)rt« 
on  educational  subjects  j  England],  vol.  7,  1902,  p.  217. 
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Folu:  special  schools  should  be  included  here,  namely,  the  National 
School  of  Horticulture  at  Versailles,  of  Agricultural  Industries  at 
Douai,  of  Dairy  Farming  at  Mamirolle,  and  the  Colonial  Agricul- 
tural School  at  Tunis.  The  course  of  studv  of  the  School  of  Horti- 
culture  extends  over  three  years,  tuition  is  free,  and  40  pupils  only 
are  admitted  annually,  although  foreigners  may  be  admitted  by 
special  permission.  The  work  is  divided  into  the  following  sections, 
from  one  of  which  to  another  the  pupil  passes  each  fortnight:  The 
growing  of  fruit  trees,  of  early  vegetables,  of  hothouse  plants,  flower 
gardening  in  the  open  air,  ornamental  arboriculture,  vegetable  gar- 
dening, and  work  in  the  shops.  Under  no  consideration  may  a  for- 
eigner be  admitted  to  the  National  School  of  Agricultural  Industries 
at  Douai,  which  sends  out  trained  managers  and  foremen  capable 
of  directing  brewing,  distilling,  sugar  making,  cheese  making,  and 
of  executing  the  orders  of  chemists  and  engineers  in  an  intelligent 
spirit.  The  course  of  study  lasts  two  years  and  the  holidays  are 
spent  by  students  in  private  factories.  The  Mamirolle  Dairy  School 
was  organized  to  perfect  methods  of  making  Gruyere  cheese,  but  now 
teaches  everything  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  of 
the  diflFerent  kinds  of  cheese  suited  to  the  French  market.  The 
course  lasts  but  one  year,  and  foreigners  may  be  admitted  only  in 
case  of  a  vacancy  not  applied  for  by  a  French  student — practically 
an  unheard-of  thing. 

The  Colonial  Agricultiu'al  School  at  Timis  was  organized  in  Octo- 
ber, 1898,  to  deal  with  the  kinds  of  agriculture  most  prevalent  in 
Tunis  and  the  French  colonies,  and  is  quite  like  the  three  national 
schools  in  France,  with  a  two-year  course.  An  experimental  gar- 
den and  orchard  in  connection  collects  plants  and  fruit  trees  from  all 
climates,  and  tests  which  are  most  suitable  for  propagation  in  north- 
em  Africa.  Large  numbers  of  young  olive  trees  are  produced,  which 
are  sold  to  colonists  at  low  rates. 

Both  agricultural  "schtools''  and  agricultural  ^'sections"  are 
included  in  the  Belgian  scheme  of  secondar}^  education,**  the  former 
giving  exclusively  professional  instruction,  while  in  the  latter  a  part 
of  the  time  is  given  to  the  general  education  of  the  students.  The 
agricultural  schools  have  a  three-year  course  with  the  exception  of 
Huy,  where  study  lasts  but  two  years.  These  schools  are  for  farm- 
ers' sons  who  intend  to  continue  in  their  fathers'  vocation;  tuition 
is  free,  and  the  State  gives  scholarships  to  deserving  students,  all  of 
whom  must  have  been  through  the  elementary'  schools.  There  are 
eighteen  of  these  schools,  and  to  graduate  from  one  of  them  a  boy 
must  pass  a  Government  examination.  A  Government  official 
writes:  "The  greatest  service  these  schools  have  rendered  has  been 
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to  raise  the  agricultural  profession  to  an  interesting  art  which  fasci- 
nates the  learner,  and  which  he  never  desires  to  abandon/' 

In  the  agricultural  sections  young  fanners  may  get  a  general,  as 
well  as  a  professional,  education,  and  the  transformation  of  an  agri- 
cultural school  into  a  "section''  has  made  many  a  school  more  popu- 
lar and  successful.  Thirty  public  and  private  secondary  schools 
give  short  courses  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  at  least  once  a 
week  throughout  the  year,  outlining  the  theory  and  practice  of 
agriculture.  Doctor  True,  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations,  suggests  that  this  plan  might  easily  be  adopted  in 
the  rural  high  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  doubtless  it  would 
be  of  great  value.  Excursions  to  the  best  farms  and  orchards  in 
the  neighborhood  are  a  feature  of  all  the  Belgian  schools.  There 
are  four  agricultural  sections  for  girls  in  the  Kingdom,  and  several 
high  schools  of  agriculture,  with  courses  of  at  least  two  years  for 
girls.  For  the  children  of  small  farmers  and  gardeners  who  can  not 
attend  one  of  these  secondary  schools  the  State  has  arranged  analo- 
gous courses,  to  be  given  at  most  of  the  rural  centers  of  importance, 
w^hich  may  be  attended  only  by  graduates  of  the  primary  schools. 
Secondary  agricultural  education  is  given  at  the  State  reformatory 
at  Ruysselede.  There  are  four  dairy  schools  for  young  men  in  the 
various  provinces,  with  four-months  courses,  to  provide  managers 
for  dairies.  There  are  also  ten  traveling  dairy  schools  for  women, 
giving  four-months  courses  of  a  notably  high  grade.  Two  hours  a 
day,  six  days  a  week,  are  devoted  to  theoretical  instruction,  and 
three  hours  daily  to  practical  work.     No  tuition  is  charged. 

Besides  numerous  winter  classes,  there  are  in  Holland  six  per- 
manent winter  schools  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  in  session  from 
October  to  April,  with  a  two-years  course  of  study.  They  are  intended 
for  the  sons  of  small  farmers  and  market  gardeners,  and  the  course 
is  eminently  practical.  The  fees  are  about  $5  a  year,  and  may  be 
remitted  for  poor  children.  There  are  also  four  horticultural  schools 
organized  upon  the  same  lines  but  with  a  little  less  theoretical  work. 
The  Soci6t6  de  Bienfaisanc^,  in  its  noted  colonv  for  those  who  other- 
wise  would  be  paupers  or  criminals,  maintains  among  other  things 
well-ecjuipped  schools  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  fore«tr>^,  each 
of  which  is  subsidized  bv  the  State. 

Finland  supports  secondary  agricultural  schools  at  Mustalia  and 
Ej'onoborg  and  provision  has  just  been  made  for  a  like  course  to  be 
oflFered  at  the  University  of  Ilelsingfors.  The  course  nms  through 
two  years,  is  both  practical  and  theoretical,  and  presupposes  at 
least  tw^o  years  of  farm  work. 

The  agricultural  schools  and  the  liigh  schools  of  Denmark  are  so 
closely  connected  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  difficult, 
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if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  between  them.  The  importance 
of  keeping  up  to  date  is  constantly  urged  upon  the  pupils,  and  no 
doubt  this  largely  accounts  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Danes  in  the 
markets  of  England.  Only  theoretical  agriculture  is  taught  in  the 
high  schools,  but  there  are  numerous  agricultural  trade  schools  which 
have  grown  largely  during  the  past  seven  years.  Since  1892  the  State 
has  granted  funds  to  any  people's  liigh  school  which  teaches  agri- 
culture and  gardening,  and  many  of  the  schools  now  receive  in  con- 
sequence about  $2.50  yearly  for  each  agricultural  scholar,  together 
with  one-third  the  running  expenses  of  the  school,  plus  a  bonus  of 
$75,  but  no  school  may  receive  more  than  $700  annually. 

The  highest  agricultural  education  provided  for  by  the  Swedish 
Government  is  that  of  the  two  agricultural  high  schools  of  Ultuna 
and  Alnarp,  at  the. latter  of  which  dairying  and  farriery  are  also 
taught.**  Each  has  a  two-years  course,  and  an  exceedingly  large  and 
well-equipped  faculty  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  students, 
which  is  small.  The  practical  work  includes  absolutely  everything 
done  on  a  farm,  including  the  operation  of  a  steam  engine.  Before 
the  filial  examinations  each  student  must  submit  to  the  rector  a  plan 
of  an  estate,  carefully  platted  out,  with  directions  how  to  manage 
it,  including  rotation  of  crops. 

The  standard  of  secondary  education  in  Germany  is  that  which 
meets  the  official  requirements  necessary  to  avoid  two  of  the  three 
years  of  compulsory  military  service.  For  tliis  purpose  Landwirth- 
schaftsschulen  have  been  established,  so  that  the  sons  of  farmers 
may  escape  service  in  the  army  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  knowl- 
edge which  may  be  useful  to  them  afterward  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  farms  or  estates.  The  languages  and  mathematics  of  the 
Gymnasium  are,  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  coiu-se,  largely 
*  supplanted  by  the  natural  sciences  and  the  principles  of  agriculture. 
To  enter  one  of  these  schools,  one  must  present  a  certificate  from  a 
Gymnasium  or  Realschule  of  the  first  rank,  showing  that  he  is  enti- 
tled to  ent^r  the  third  class  (tortia)  of  such  a  school.  Every  prov- 
ince possesses  at  least  one  of  these  schools;  some  have  more.  These 
schools  really  correspond  about  to  the  lower  agricultural  schools  of 
Sweden  and  are  in  no  way  comparable  witli  the  French  schools  de- 
scribed earlier  in  this  chapter. 

Austria  supports  a  smaller  number  of  these  schools  than  does 
Germany;  the  work  done  is  more  practical,  and  they,  too,  release 
their  graduates  from  two  of  the  three  years  of  comj)iilsory  military 
service.  In  addition,  there  are  two  special  Mittelschulen,  one  a 
gardening  school,  the  other  a  *^ fruit  and  vine"  school;  t!ie  former 

«Sundbarg,  Gustuv.     Sweden:  its  p(H)pl(?  and  industry,  1904.     Feilitzen,  M.  von 
Kungl.     Landbruka«tyTll8(ai8  Underdanigii  BeriitUdse,  1904. 
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with  a  course  of  three  years,  the  latter  of  two.  A  thorough  primary 
education  and  at  least  a  year's  practical  work  is  necessary  to  enter 
either. 

Turning  to  Switzerland,  the  Zurich  Polytechnic  gives  a  secondary 
course  in  agriculture  and  another  in  forestry.  There  are  four  "  theo- 
retical and  practical  schools  of  agriculture,''  about  corresponding  to 
those  of  Germany  and  Austria  just  described.  All  the  theoretical 
work  possible  is  given  during  the  winter,  so  as  to  leave  the  summer 
for  outdoor  work.  In  addition,  winter  courses  are  given  for  those 
unable  to  attend  the  full  course.  At  Chatelaine  there  is  a  school  of 
horticulture,  market  gardening,  and  viticulture,  which  seems  to  be 
quite  a  model;  the  faculty  is  large,  the  course  covers  three  years, 
and  the  work  done  has  shown  valuable  practical  results. 

There  are  in  Portugal  two  secondary  agricultural  schools;  the 
National  School  of  Agriculture  at  Coimbra,  dating  back  to  1864 
and  the  School  for  Agricultural  Managers  at  Santarem,  founded 
in  1886. 

A  secondary  agricultural  school  may  be  established  by  any  city, 
town,  or  village  of  Japan,  when  the  local  finances  permit  wthout 
detriment  to  the  elementary  schools  of  the  place,  and  the  Govern- 
ment gives  a  subsidy  to  each  such  school,  running  for  five  years.** 
In  1904  there  were  57  of  these  schools,  only  two  of  them  private, 
with  7,146  pupils,  and  the  number  of  such  schools  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. The  course  of  study  is  usually  one  of  three  years,  but  some- 
times extends  over  another  year.  The  number  of  hours  of  instruc- 
tion exclusive  of  practice  must  not  exceed  thirty  per  week.  A 
preparatory  course  of  two  years  and  a  graduate  course  of  the  same 
length  may  be  established  when  it  seems  best.  The  minister  of 
agriculture  writes  me  that  the  sons  of  middle-class  farmers  are  now 
attending  these  schools  largely,  as  being  better  suited  to  their  abili- 
ties and  requirements  than  are  the  universities.  There  are  three 
liigher  technical  schools  of  agriculture,  at  Tokyo,  Osaka,  and  Kyoto, 
which  devote  their  energies  to  special  lines,  such  as  brewing  and  the 
making  of  yeast,  cider,  wine,  and  vinegar.  The  courses  are  three 
years  in  length. 

As  has  already  been  seen,''  England  is  trying  to  work  out  in  her 
own  way  a  system  of  agricultural  education  fitted  to  her  peculiar 
conditions.  Comparatively  few  of  her  people  are  farmers;  still 
fewer  can  ever  own  a  foot  of  land.  Up  to  1889  only  nine  county 
schools  had  attempted  any  teaching  of  agriculture,  and  the  move- 
ment to  introduce  it  was  fought  by  the  headmasters  of  the  schools.*^ 

o  Secondary  education  in  Japan.     Department  of  Education,  Tokyo.  1904. 

b  Annual  reports.  1901-1905.  Board  of  Aj^riculture,  London. 

c  British  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction,  1884,  vol.  2,  pp.  213-217. 
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At  present  four  counties  have  local  farm  schools  for  their  own  coun- 
ties, and  most  of  the  colleges  and  institutes  give  instruction  quite 
analogous  to  that  called  secondary  in  other  countries. 

Although  the  conunissioners  for  national  education  for  Ireland 
have  under  way  plans  for  a  syst.em  of  secondary  agricultural  schools, 
there  are  at  present  but  three  such  institutions,  and  their  work  is  really 
very  elementary.  The  Munster  Dairy  and  Agricultural  School,  near 
Cork,  devotes  most  of  its  energy  to  the  teaching  of  dairymaids,  who 
may  take  two  courses  Of  six  weeks  each.  It  is  owing  to  the  work  of 
this  school  alone  that  Cork  butter  has  regained  its  old-time  suprem- 
acy in  the  British  market.  There  is  also  a  department  for  *'the 
training  of  farmers'  sons  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,' ' 
with  two  courses  yearly  of  four  months  each.  Only  50  students  can 
be  admitted  to  the  institute  during  any  one  session,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  last  report  nearly  250  applicants  were  on  the  waiting  list  of 
the  department.  Agricultural  instruction  is  also  given  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  in  Dublin.  For  advanced  work,  however,  students 
who  are  able  usually  go  to  the  Albert  National  Agricultural  Training 
Institution  at  Glasnevin,  near  Dublin,  but  here  there  are  only  two 
courses  of  four  months  each.  The  practical  work  is  admirably  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  students,  all  of  whom  are  taught  dairy  husbandry, 
rearing  and  fattening  of  different  breeds  of  cattle,  field  culture,  and 
permanent  improvement  of  the  soil.  Three  acres  are  cultivated  as  a 
kitchen  garden,  a  little  over  6  acres  are  used  as  a  model  small  farm 
and  cultivated  entirely  by  hand  (as  are  an  eighth  of  all  the  holdings 
of  Ireland),  about  22  acres  are  used  as  a  model  for  farmers  able  to 
own  1  or  2  horses,  while  the  rest  forms  a  large  farm — for  Ireland — 
where  farming  on  a  pretentious  scale  isj  taught." 

Special  lecture  courses  in  agriculture  by  (lualified  men  furnished 
by  the  agricultural  department  arc  given  now  in  practically  all  the 
secondar^^  schools  of  Jamaica  and  the  British  West  Indies.  By 
means  of  aid  from  the  department  each  of  the  larger  and  better  liigh 
schools  has  been  enabled  to  add  a  member  to  its  faculty  who  gives 
regular  instruction  in  agriculture.  Since  September,  1900,  second- 
ary agricultural  schools  have  been  opened  at  St.  A'incent,  Dominica, 
St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Kitts.  These  schools  are  run  on  apprenticeship 
lines.  The  scholars  remain  five  years  and  are  fitted  to  become  mana- 
gers of  estates.     The  boys  are  trained,  fed,  and  clothed  free. 

Since  180S  the  department  of  education  of  the  Cape  of  (lood  Hope 
has  maintained  an  agricultural  school  at  Stellenhosch,  which  was 
already  ten  years  old  when  it  was  taken  under  <rovernment  control. 
The  boys  stiiy  here  two  years,  the  work  of  the  first  year  being  quite 
preparatory.     An  exj)eriment  station  has  now  been  established  on  the 

«  Iroland.  ii|:ri(ultiiral  and  tcclniical.  n>02.  ])]>.  2S4-287. 
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farm  of  the  school.  The  a^cultural  assistant  writes  me,  *'a  pro- 
posal is  now  on  foot  to  establish  a  chair  of  forestry  in  the  South  Afri- 
can College,  Cape  Towti,  and  the  subject  will  be  ventilated  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  British  association." 

There  are  no  agricultural  high  schools  in  Canada,  though  in  Quebec 
.there  are  several  small  farm  schools,  such  as  the  colleges  of  St.  Anne, 
Bichmond,  and  L'Assomption.  Agriculture  is  prescribed  for  all  the 
high  schools  of  Manitoba,  and  in  the  Northwest  Territories  the  ele- 
mentary course  is  reviewed  and  expanded  in  the  high  schools,  while 
physics,  chemistry,  botany,  and  physical  geography  *'must  be  given 
an  agricultural  bearing."  In  the  other  Provinces  agricultural  courses 
are  optional.  Prof.  J.  W.  Robertson,  administrator  of  the  Macdonald 
funds,  is  urging  the  eventual  establishment  of  an  agricultural  high 
school  in  everv  countv,  but  not  until  the  elementary  schools  have 
been  so  fitted  to  the  needs  of  rural  life  that  there  shall  be  a  demand 
for  secondary  agricultural  schools  on  the  part  of  those  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  them." 

As  a  protest  against  the  secondar^'^  education  of  England  Dr.  Cecil 
Reddie  opened  at  Abbotsholme,  October  1,  1889,  his  **New  School"  * 
now  of  world-wide  fame.  The  training  there  obtained  is  (1)  phys- 
ical and  manual,  (2)  artistic  and  imaginative,  (3)  literary  and  intel- 
lectual, and  (4)  moral  and  religious.  Probably  a  good  part  of  Doctor 
Reddie's  success  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  one  of  these  divisions  has 
ever  been  allowed  to  crowd  out,  even  to  the  slightest  extent,  any 
other  one  from  the  attention  due  to  it.  Every  boy  receives  some 
training  in  the  manual  arts,  especially  in  the  trades  upon  which  man 
is  most  dependent.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  rudiments  of  agri- 
culture and  gardening  as  the  essentials  of  human  life  and  its  activities. 
The  boys  raise  their  own  vegetables,  groom  their  horses,  take  care 
of  the  cattle,  make  hay,  and  learn  the  elements  of  the  numerous 
trades  and  occupations  practiced  on  the  better  farms.  Begun  in  a 
modest  way,  Abbotsholme  has  been  successful,  both  educationally 
and  financiallv,  and  has  attracted  attention  the  world  over.  M. 
Edmond  Demolins  took  it  as  the  subject  of  his  work  on  Anglo-Saxon 
superiority,  already  mentioned,*"  and  France,  Germany,*'  and 
Switzerland  now  have  schools  patterned  after  it  and  in  most  cases 
governed  by  men  who  have  taught  at  Abbotsholme.  Tentative 
plans  for  like  schools  have  been  made  in  Russia,  and  more  than  (me 
such  plan  is  now  well  underway  in  the  United  States.      Bedales,  in 

England,  founded  by  a  former  teacher  at  Abbot.sholme,  differs  from 
—   -       •  .  -  

o  Report,  190-1,  Ontario  Dairymen's  Association,  p.  38. 
b  Re<i(lie,  (Veil.     AblK>tMholme,  1900. 
** Demolins,  Edmond.     Anglo-Saxon  superiority,  1898. 

rfSanford,    D.   S.     Two    foreign   schools   and    their  suggestions.     New    England 
Magazine,  May,  1902. 
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its  parent  only  in  that  it  receives  female  pupils  as  well  as  male,  who 
live  in  a  separate  home  near  by.  This  is  a  unique  thing  in  England, 
but  seems  to  be  a  pronounced  success.  In  1897  Dr.  Hermann  Leitz, 
another  of  Doctor  Reddie^s  teachers,  founded  a  similar  school  at  Ilsen- 
berg,  Grermany,  which  has  grown  so  that  he  now  has  another  for 
older  boys  at  Haubinds  near  by,  in  the  Black  Forest.  L'ficole  des 
Roches  was  opened  in  October,  1899,  at  Vemeuil,  France,  on  a  farm 
of  some  60  acres,  by  M.  Demolins  and  a  number  of  other  French 
sociologists.  In  none  of  these  continental  schools  has  the  ever- 
lasting routine  of  French  or  German  school  systems  entered,  and  no 
one  would  accuse  one  of  their  pupils  of  lacking  originality. 

An  analogous  school,  more  pronouncedly  agricultural,  is  the 
*'*Land-Erziehungsheim''  at  Glarisegg,  near  Steckbom,  Switzerland, 
which,  though  founded  only  in  1902,  in  1903-4  had  students  from 
Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  Grermany,  Hungary,  and  Roumania. 
In  all  these  schools  the  boys  and  teachers  live  and  work  together, 
devoting,  at  Glarisegg,  for  instance,  five  hours  daily  to  study  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  three  hours  to  work  in  the  garden,  fields,  work- 
shop, and  house,  five  hours  to  free  play  and  gymnastics,  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  meals,  and  nine  and  a  half  hours  to  sleep.  The  pupils 
of  these  various  schools  correspond  with  one  another  and  so  have 
interests  unusually  broad  for  children.  They  learn  not  only  prac- 
tical agriculture  and  gardening,  but  the  use  of  tools  is  taught  them, 
and  they  are  sent  out  into  the  world  not  only  efficient,  but  resource- 
ful, *'fit  to  rely  upon  themselves  in  all  emergencies,  and  quick  to 
fall  on  their  feet  after  all  accidents'' — such  young  men  as  Cecil 
Rhodes  had  in  mind  for  his  Oxford  scholarships  when  he  provided  that 
''scholarship"  should  count  but  50  points  out  of  200  in  determining 
the  rank  of  contesting  applicants. 

In  the  United  States  progress  in  secondary  agricultural  education 
is  coming  more  slowly  than  in  the  elementary  schools,  it  is  true, 
but  the  advance  is  none  the  less  sure.  No  hard  and  fast  lines  can 
be  drawn  between  the  secondary  agricultural  schools  and  those  above 
and  below;  consequently  we  shall  be  obliged  to  consider  in  this 
chapter  on  the  one  hand  those  schools  offering  more  or  less  work  that 
should  not  be  ranked  as  primary,  and,  on  the  other,  those  whose 
curriculum  will  not  allow  them  to  be  called  colleges  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term.  Sucli  a  categorj^  will  include  the  16  land-grant 
schools  for  colored  people  in  the  Southern  States;  for  though  they 
are  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  same 
States,  the  material  equipment  is  much  less,  the  courses  fewer  and 
inferior,  and  the  income  is  not  sufficient  to  retain  experts  of  so 
high  a  grade  as  will  be  found  in  the  colleges  for  whites.  Most  of 
these  schools  offer  certain  collegiate  courses,  but  only  about  a  third 
of  the  student  body  attain  to  them,  while  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
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students  are  in  the  four-year  course  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.** 
The  educational  problem  of  the  South  is  a  serious  one,  and  the  best 
solution  can  not  be  worked  out  in  a  day;  given  the  possibility  of 
schools  either  to  train  up  a  few  agricultural  experts  or  a  large  body 
of  practical  fanners,  but  not  both,  and  the  present  course  is  without 

doubt  the  wiser. 

« 

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  these  secondary  schools 
for  the  colored  race  is  something  over  6,000,  to  which  several  hundred 
more  should  be  added  who  are  students  at  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute,  which  is  not  a  land-grant  school,  but  which 
gives  as  good  work  in  agriculture  as  any  of  this  class  of  schools,  unless 
it  be  Hampton.  Each  of  the  two  latter  schools  makes  elementary 
agriculture  compulsory  on  all  students  in  their  academic  courses, 
Hampton  for  four  years,  Tuskegee  for  two,  although  a  more  complete 
three-years'  course  is  offered.  Tuskegee  offers  a  year's  graduate 
work,  while  Hampton  offers  three  graduate  years  of  work,  which  is 
made  very  practical,  though  theory  is  in  no  sense  neglected,  and 
President  Frissell  urges  upon  his  students  the  importance  of  this 
course  above  all  others.  It  is  here,  more  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
South,  that  the  ennobling  influence  of  scientific  agriculture  is  taught 
and  emphasized  by  precept  and  example.  Hampton  has  brought 
the  state  of  farming  on  the  peninsula  overlooking  Hampton  Roads 
to  such  perfection  that  it  forms  an  object  lesson  which  is  a  model  to 
hundreds  of  students  from  all  parts  of  the  South,  the  abject  poverty 
of  whose  homes  is  due  for  the  most  part  to  the  absolute  neglect  of  the 
first  principles  of  agriculture.  Both  Tuskegee  and  Hampton  annu- 
ally hold  a  short  farmers'  conference,  attended  by  scores  of  the  more 
ambitious  colored  men  and  women  of  the  surrounding  country,  many 
of  them  traveling  comparatively  great  distances  over  roads  none  too 
good,  who  tell  freely  of  their  successes  and  failures  during  the  past 
year,  and  receive  words  of  advice  and  encouragement  from  leaders 
of  their  race.  Each  of  these  institutions  publishes  agricultural 
leaflets  which  are  sent  free  to  applicants,  and  which  seek  to  help 
the  poor  farmer  to  solve  his  \'ital  problems  in  a  very  definite  way. 
Each  summer  Hampton  gathers  together  from  400  to  600  colored 
teachers  from  all  over  the  South,  and  gives  them  not  alone  instruction 
in  texts  and  methods,  but  a  vast  deal  of  inspiration.  During  the 
pas,t  few  years  each  attendant  upon  these  summer  courses  has  been 
obhged  to  take  either  elementarj^  agriculture  or  nature  study.  A 
model  farm  is  maintained  bv  the  institute,  and  the  students  in  the 
regular  agricultural  courses  learn  the  practical  management  of  this. 

A  word  as  to  the  results  of  these  southern  schools  will  not  be  out  of 
place  here.     Throughout  the  black  belt  of  the  South  slavery  is  still 

^CroeVjy,  D.  J.  Agriculture  in  n(»gT<)  schools.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations.  1903,  pp.  719,  720. 
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a  vivid  recollection,  which  means  that  a  hatred  of  **work  in  the 
fields"  has  to  be  overcome.  When  school  gardening  was  introduce 
at  Hampton  compulsion  had  to  be  used  with  the  girls — now  they  look 
forward  to  it  with  pleasure.  Agriculture  is  demanded  of  every 
Hampton  student,  and  every  year  several  times  as  many  young 
people  demand  admission  as  can  be  accommodated.  In  almost 
every  State  of  the  South  Hampton  graduates  are  conducting  small 
industrial  schools,  none  other  so  well  known  as  the  large  one  at 
Tuskegee,  but  each  forming  a  center  of  progress  for  the  negroes. 
During  the  last  twenty-five  years  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  negro 
farmers  of  the  33  counties  of  tide-water  Virginia  have  come  to  own 
and  manage  their  own  land.  These  schools  have  been  sending  out 
missionaries  to  preach  the  gospel  of  work,  of  landowning,  and  of 
scientific  agriculture.  I  know  of  a  colored  man  who  worked  his  way 
through  one  of  these  schools  by  studying  nights  while  he  labored  all 
day  in  a  sawmill.  After  he  went  back  to  his  former  home  to  teach, 
he  induced  his  scholars  to  help  him  build  a  larger  and  better  school- 
house;  he  built  his  own  home  on  land  which  he  managed  to  buy;  he 
taught  the  people  around  him — almost  all  of  them  renters — how  to 
farm  and  make  money,  and  helped  them  to  buy  land  and  make  homes. 
To-day  there  is  not  a  saloon  in  his  county,  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
negro  farmers  own  and  manage  their  own  land,  and  for  more  than 
five  years  not  a  negro  from  this  county  has  gone  to  the  penitentiary. 
His  case  is  a  notable  one,  but  not  exceptional.  The  negroes  of  the 
black  belt  of  Florida,  according  to  the  report  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  now  not  only  maintain  all  their  own  schools  but 
pay  some  $5,000  annually  to  the  support  of  the  white  schools  of  these 
coimties. 

In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  the  Chilocco  Agricultural 
School,  in  Oklahoma,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Indian  school  at  that 
place.  An  immense  farm  of  8,600  acres  is  being  transformed  into  the 
*' great  agricultural  school  of  the  Indian  Service,*'  and  here  hundreds 
of  Indian  boys  and  girls  from  other  elementary  Indian  schools  can 
be  accommodated  and  taught  scientific  farming.  This  is  a  practical 
outgrowth  of  the  introduction  of  agricultural  instniction  into  all  the 
Indian  schools,  and  is  an  excellent  commendation  of  the  plan.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  Indians  can  be  received  at  Hampton  each  year, 
many  of  whom  learn  some  other  industrj^  than  fanning.  Chilocco  will 
henceforth  be  the  principal  means  of  educating  leaders  among  the 
Indians  in  that  most  necessarj'^  art  for  them — agriculture. 

Secondary  schools  of  agriculture  are  now  maintained  in  coimection 
with  the  agricultural  colleges  of  Idaho,  Ix)uisiana,  Maine,  Minnesota, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  and  Washington.  Min- 
nesota in  1895  established  the  first  of  these  schools,  offering  a  three- 
jreass  course  for  the  purpose  of  *  draining  the  students  to  become  good 
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citizens^  good  farmers,  and  good  housewives."  No  tuition  is  charged, 
and  the  school  has  proved  an  unqualified  success.  At  present  up- 
ward of  500  students  are  taking  the  regular  course,  while  over  150 
more  annually  attend  the  short  course  for  farmers  and  the  dairy- 
school.  The  university  has  foimd  that  a  larger  percentage  of  these 
students  go  back  to  the  farm  than  mean  to  when  they  enter  the 
school,  so  favorable  to  farm  life  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
live  for  three  years.  The  last  session  of  the  Minnesota  legislature 
established  another  secondary  agricultural  school,  at  Crookston, 
but  it  is  not  in  operation  yet.  The  school  of  agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  established  about  1898,  has  essentially  the 
same  courses  as  the  one  just  described,  except  that  it  lacks  work  in 
domestic  science,  which,  however,  is  to  be  added  in  1907.  Washing- 
ton maintains  a  three-years  course,  while  the  secondary  work  in 
Maine  and  Rhode  Island  covers  but  two  years.  A  few  of  the  other 
State,  agricultural  colleges,  Illinois,  for'  example,  accept  students 
coming  directly  from  the  elementar^^  schools,  but  do  not  differen- 
tiate a  secondary  course,  although  there  seems  now  to  be  a  tendency 
to  do  so.  The  Connecticut  agricultural  college  offers  a  special  group 
of  courses  to  pupils  coming  from  the  common  schools,  and  the  New 
Mexico  agricultural  college  teaches  agriculture  in  the  preparatory 
department  which  it  maintains.  The  differentiation  of  the  second- 
ary courses  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  a  definite  intention  to  prepare  not 
only  experts,  but  also  a  corps  of  excellent  farmers  who  shall  be 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  science  which  underlies  their  profession; 
and,  as  well,  of  the  establishment  in  all  of  our  States,  eventually,  of 
separate  secondary  agricultural  schools. 

Agricultural  high  schools,  supported  in  part  at  least  by  the  State, 
are  in  successful  operation  in  Wisconsin,  Alabama,  and  California. 
In  1902  the  first  two  of  four  county  agricultural  high  schools  were 
opened  at  Menomonie  and  Wausau,  Wis.,  the  State  paying  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  first  cost,  and  afterwards  *'a  sum  not  to  exceed 
half  of  the  amount  actually  expended  in  such  school."  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Dunn  County  school,  at  Menomonie,  is  a  county  train- 
ing school  for  rural  teachers  which  gives  the  county  a  body  of  teach- 
ers well  trained  in  agriculture.  Various  magazines  have  given 
prominence  to  these  schools,  and  the  town  of  Menomonie  has  grown 
materially  by  reason  of  people  from  many  parts  of  the  countr}^  mov- 
ing there  to  give  their  cliildren  an  education  in  agriculture,  manual 
training,  and  domestic  science.  The  course  of  study  covers  two 
years,  and  short  winter  courses  for  farmers  are  given  annually.  The 
fanners  themselves  have  shown  such  a  lively  appreciation  of  these 
schools  that  the  legislature  has  established  two  more  in  other  parts 
of  the  State.  Each  year  sees  a  larger  number  of  the  country  boys 
and  girls  attending  a  higher  school  after  leaving  the  rural  school, 
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a  vivid  recollection,  which  means  that  a  hatred  of  ^'work  in  the 
fields"  has  to  be  overcome.  When  school  gardening  was  introduced 
at  Hampton  compulsion  had  to  be  used  with  the  girls — now  they  look 
forward  to  it  with  pleasure.  Agriculture  is  demanded  of  every 
Hampton  student,  and  every  year  several  times  as  many  young 
people  demand  admission  as  can  be  accommodated.  In  almost 
every  State  of  the  South  Hampton  graduates  are  conducting  small 
industrial  schools,  none  other  so  well  known  as  the  large  one  at 
Tuskegee,  but  each  forming  a  center  of  progress  for  the  negroes. 
During  the  last  twenty-five  years  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  negro 
farmers  of  the  33  counties  of  tide-water  Virginia  have  come  to  own 
and  manage  their  own  land.  These  schools  have  been  sending  out 
missionaries  to  preach  the  gospel  of  work,  of  landowning,  and  of 
scientific  agriculture.  I  know  of  a  colored  man  who  worked  his  way 
through  one  of  these  schools  by  studying  nights  while  he  labored  all 
day  in  a  sawmill.  After  he  went  back  to  his  former  home  to  teach, 
he  induced  his  scholars  to  help  him  build  a  larger  and  better  school- 
house  ;  he  built  liis  own  home  on  land  which  he  managed  to  buy ;  he 
taught  the  people  around  him — almost  all  of  them  renters — how  to 
farm  and  make  money,  and  helped  them  to  buy  land  and  make  homes. 
To-day  there  is  not  a  saloon  in  his  county,  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
negro  farmers  own  and  manage  their  own  land,  and  for  more  than 
five  years  not  a  negro  from  this  county  has  gone  to  the  penitentiary. 
His  case  is  a  notable  one,  but  not  exceptional.  The  negroes  of  the 
black  belt  of  Florida,  according  to  the  report  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  now  not  only  maintain  all  their  own  schools  but 
pay  some  $5,000  annually  to  the  support  of  the  white  schools  of  these 
coimties. 

-In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  the  Chilocco  Agricultural 
School,  in  Oklahoma,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Indian  school  at  that 
place.  An  immense  farm  of  8,600  acres  is  being  transformed  into  the 
''great  agricultural  school  of  the  Indian  Service,'^  and  here  hundreds 
of  Indian  boys  and  girls  from  other  elementary  Indian  schools  can 
be  accommodated  and  taught  scientific  farming.  This  is  a  practical 
outgrowth  of  the  introduction  of  agricultural  instruction  into  all  the 
Indian  schools,  and  is  an  excellent  commendation  of  the  plan.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  Indians  can  be  received  at  Hampton  each  year, 
many  of  whom  learn  some  other  industry'  than  farming.  Chilocco  will 
henceforth  be  the  principal  means  of  educating  leaders  among  the 
Indians  in  that  most  necessary  art  for  them — agriculture. 

Secondary  schools  of  agriculture  are  now  maintained  in  coimection 
with  the  agricultural  colleges  of  Idaho,  I^uisiana,  Maine,  Minnesota, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  and  Washington.  Min- 
nesota in  1895  established  the  first  of  these  schools,  offering  a  three- 
j^ears  course  for  the  purpose  of  '*  training  the  students  to  become  good 
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citizens,  good  farmers,  and  good  housewives/'  No  tuition  is  charged, 
and  the  school  has  proved  an  unquaHfied  success.  At  present  up- 
ward of  500  students  are  taking  the  regular  course,  wliile  over  150 
more  annually  attend  the  short  course  for  farmers  and  the  dairy- 
school.  The  university  has  found  that  a  larger  percentage  of  these 
students  go  back  to  the  farm  than  mean  to  when  they  enter  the 
school,  so  favorable  to  farm  life  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
live  for  three  years.  The  last  session  of  the  ilinnesota  legislature 
established  another  secondary  agricultural  school,  at  Crookston, 
but  it  is  not  in  operation  yet.  The  school  of  agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  established  about  1898,  has  essentially  the 
same  courses  as  the  one  just  described,  except  that  it  lacks  work  in 
domestic  science,  which,  however,  is  to  be  added  in  1907.  Washing- 
ton maintains  a  three-years  course,  while  the  secondary  work  in 
Maine  and  Rhode  Island  covers  but  two  years.  A  few  of  the  other 
Stat«.  agricultural  colleges,  Illinois,  for'  example,  accept  students 
coming  directly  from  the  elementar^'^  schools,  but  do  not  differen- 
tiate a  secondary  course,  although  there  seems  now  to  be  a  tendency 
to  do  so.  The  Connecticut  agricultural  college  offers  a  special  group 
of  courses  to  pupils  coming  from  the  common  schools,  and  the  New 
Mexico  agricultural  college  teaches  agriculture  in  the  preparatory 
department  which  it  maintains.  The  differentiation  of  the  second- 
ary courses  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  a  definite  intention  to  prepare  not 
only  experts,  but  also  a  corps  of  excellent  farmers  who  shall  be 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  science  which  underlies  their  profession; 
and,  as  well,  of  the  establishment  in  all  of  our  States,  eventually,  of 
separate  secondary  agricultural  schools. 

Agricultural  high  schools,  supported  in  part  at  least  by  the  State, 
are  in  successful  operation  in  Wisconsin,  Alabama,  and  California. 
In  1902  the  first  two  of  four  county  agricultural  high  schools  were 
opened  at  Menomonie  and  Wausau,  Wis.,  the  State  paying  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  first  cost,  and  afterwards  *'a  sum  not  to  exceed 
half  of  the  amount  actually  expended  in  such  school."  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Dunn  County  school,  at  Menomonie,  is  a  county  train- 
ing school  for  rural  teachers  which  gives  the  county  a  body  of  teach- 
ers well  trained  in  agriculture.  Various  magazines  have  given 
prominence  to  these  schools,  and  the  town  of  Menomonie  has  grown 
materially  by  reason  of  people  from  many  parts  of  the  countrv^  mov- 
ing there  to  give  their  children  an  education  in  agriculture,  manual 
training,  and  domestic  science.  The  course  of  study  covers  two 
years,  and  short  winter  courses  for  farmers  are  given  annually.  The 
farmers  themselves  have  shown  such  a  lively  appreciation  of  these 
schools  that  the  legislature  has  established  two  more  in  other  parts 
of  the  State.  Each  year  sees  a  larger  number  of  the  countr\"  boys 
and  girls  attending  a  higher  school  after  leaving  the  rural  school, 
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In  Dunn  County  the  annual  teachers^  institute  is  now  made  a  part 
of  the  agricultural  summer  school,  and  the  teachers  are  given  special 
instruction  in  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domestic  economy, 
instead  of  reviewing  the  common  branches  over  and  over  again. 
Indeed,  these  subjects  are  making  their  way  into  many  of  the  rural 
schools  of  the  county;  books  and  bulletins  on  agriculture  are  fur- 
nished the  schools  free ;  school  buildings  and  ventilation  systems  are 
planned  without  expense,  as  are  school  grounds  and  gardens;  school 
apparatus  is  planned  and  prepared  at  actual  cost.  To  operate 
one  of  these  schools  costs  the  farmer  20  cents  on  each  $1,000  of 
his  assessment,  and  besides  teaching  liis  children  for  him  without 
tuition,  the  members  of  the  faculty  attend  local  farmers'  institutes, 
speaking  and  giving  stereopticon  lectures;  they  select  pure-bred 
stock  for  buyers,  furnish  bulletins  on  farm  subjects,  and  furnish 
plans  and  blueprints  of  good  roads,  bams,  silos,  poultry  and  milk 
houses,  water  and  ventilation  systems  for  houses  and  bams,  and 
land  drainage  and  sewerage  systems  for  bams  and  houses;  they  test 
clover  and  other  legumes  for  bacteria,  test  farm  and  garden  seeds, 
test  milk  and  cream  for  butter  fat,  treat  oats  for  smut  and  potatoes 
for  scab,  and  graft  apple  trees  when  the  scions  are  furnished. 

In  1896  the  legislature  of  Alabama  established  an  agricultural 
school  in  each  Congressional  district  of  the  State,  in  which,  though 
some  elementary  school  work  is  done,  agriculture  is  taught  in  the 
seventh  to  tenth  grades,  inclusive.  Simple  experiments  in  farm  man- 
agement, animal  industry,  and  horticulture  are  carried  on  by  the  stu- 
dents of  both  sexes  upon  the  school  farm.  Until  within  two  years 
these  schools  were  practically  under  local  control,  consequently 
their  development  agriculturally  was  slow  and  far  from  uniform ;  but 
now  they  are  regularly  inspected  by  the  State  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  board  of  control  has  taken  steps  to  make  them  more 
efficient.  Over  2,000  boys  and  girls  attend  these  schools  annually, 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  them  are  doing  definite  work  in  agricul- 
ture now  than  ever  before.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hays 
during  the  summer  of  1906  inspected  these  institutions  and  com- 
mended them  liighly.  .The  closer  relation  felt  with  the  Department 
at  Washington  is  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  the  Alabama  farmers 
toward  the  schools  this  year. 

The  most  recent  progress  in  the  organization  of  a  State  system  of 
secondary  agricultural  education  is  to  be  seen  in  Georgia.  A  law 
was  enacted  during  the  summer  of  1906  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  secondary  school  of  agriculture  in  each  of  the  11  Con- 
gressional districts  of  the  State,  the  schools  to  be  branches  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  The  annual  income  of  each  of  these 
new  schools  is  estimated  at  $6,000,  but  the  locality  securing  a  school 
must  furnish  not  less  than  200  acres  of  land,  and  necessary  equip- 
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ment  in  the  way  of  buildings,  live  stock,  machinery , farm  implements, 
etc.  The  localities  bidding  for  these  institutions  have  given  evidence 
of  their  genuine  interest  in  the  movement  by  donating  to  the  State 
2,744  acre^  of  land,  worth  about  $132,500,  cash  for  buildings  amount- 
ing to  $440,000,  and  various  other  things,  bringing  the  value  of  gifts 
from  private  sources  up  to  approximately  $800,000.  Nine  separate 
buildings  arc  contemplated  for  each  school.  The  course  of  study 
will  cover  four  years,  including  one  year  of  elementary  school  work, 
and  will  prepare  graduates  for  entrance  to  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture. At  least  three  hours  daily  will  be  given  to  class  work,  and 
three  hours  or  more  to  farm,  home,  shop,  or  laboratory  work.  Com- 
plete courses  in  domestic  science  and  economy  will  be  provided  for 
girls,  and  as  many  short  courses  as  possible  for  adult  farmers. 

Michigan  established  in  1903  ten  coimty  normal  training  schools 
for  rural  teachers,  in  which  instruction  in  elementary  agriculture  is 
given  during  the  spring  only,  so  that  it  really  amoimts  to  work 
in  school  gardening  and  to  becoming  familiar  with  the  better  text- 
books on  agriculture.  The  three  State  normal  schools  of  Missouri 
give  each  year  a  good  course  in  agriculture,  two  of  them  devoting 
five  periods  a  week  through  the  entire  year  to  it.  The  California 
Polytechnic  School,  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  a  State  institution  estab- 
lished January  1,  1902,  offers  secondary  courses  in  agriculture, 
domestic  science,  and  mechanics,  covering  a  period  of  three  years. 
Two  large  buildings  have  been  erected  on  a  farm  of  280  acres,  and  the 
agricultural  course  is  made  the  leading  one. 

Only  one  class  of  secondary  schools  remains  to  be  considered,  viz, 
private  agricultural  schools  maintained  without  State  aid,  the  num- 
ber of  which  is  growTjig  larger  every  year.  Some  of  the  best  of  these 
schools  are  fostered  by  religious  sects.  The  Youth's  Directory,  of 
San  Francisco,  a  Roman  Catholic  organization  for  the  rescuing  of 
destitute  boys,  in  1902  opened  a  secondary  school,  the  St.  Joseph's 
Agricultural  Institute.  On  a  ranch  of  1,000  acres  in  Napa  County 
the  boys  are  taught  to  care  for  vineyards,  orchards,  stock,  and  dairies, 
and  have  instruction  in  certain  secondary  branches  as  well.  The 
Mount  Hermon  School,  near  Northfield,  Mass.,  founded  by  D.  L. 
Moody,  a  secondary  school  of  some  900  students,  has  blazed  the  way 
for  other  such  schools  to  follow  by  offering  ten  terms,  of  sixteen 
weeks  each,  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  landscape  gardening  and 
forestry,  animal  industry,  and  dairying,  although  the  school  is  in  no 
sense  a  technical  institution,  and  has  before  prepared  only  for  college. 
On  the  farm  of  1,000  acres  are  some  200  cows  and  a  quantity  of  pure- 
bred horses,  sheep,  and  swine.  There  is  a  forest  of  over  3,000  acres, 
managed  under  the  advice  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 
Large  orchards  furnish  fniit  for  a  cannery  on  the  grounds  of  the 
school.     The  various  courses  are  elective,  and  within  a  year  of  their 
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foundation  they  were  being  taken  by  more  than  8  per  cent  of  the 
students. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  secondary  agricultural  schools  is  the  National 
Farm  School,  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  although  it  is  at  present  able  to 
accommodate  only  about  40  boys.  An  excellent  faculty,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  a  former  president  of  one  of  our  better  agricultural  colleges, 
gives  courses  covering  four  years.  Boys  from  any  State  are  accepted 
as  students,  and  they  need  not  be  of  any  particular  creed,  although  the 
school  is  primarily  for  young  Jews  and  is  almost  exclusively  composed 
of  them.  The  children  of  Abraham,  though  tillers  of  the  soil  during 
their  early  history,  have  for  centuries  in  some  of  the  older  countries 
been  denied  the  right  to  own  land,  and  are  more  universally  dwellers 
in  cities  to-day  than  any  other  rac^.  Most  students  in  other  agri- 
cultural schools  have  lived  more  or  less  on  a  farm — these  lads  without 
exception  come  from  the  larger  cities.  But  the  science  and  practice 
of  agriculture  are  taught  them  so  thoroughly  that  the  graduates  have 
all  been  successful  farm  managers  or  have  demonstrated  their  skill 
in  analogous  lines.  Several  of  them  have  entered  the  service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  and  are  doing  work  in 
experimental  lines.  The  Baron  De  Hirsch  Agricultural  School,  of 
Woodbine*  N.  J.,  opened  in  1894,  is  doing  somewhat  similar  work 
though  in  a  less  pretentious  way. 

There  are  other  and  newer  ventures  in  tliis  field,  such  as  the  Winona 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute,  at  Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  founded 
in  1902.  A  year's  work  in  agriculture  is  given  in  the  preparatory 
department,  and  four  years  of  secondary  work  in  agriculture  follow. 
All  students  are  required  to  work  about  fifteen  hours  per  week,  for 
which  they  are  paid  $1.25.  Union  Academy,  of  Belleville,  N.  Y.,  in 
1903  offered  a  four-years  course  in  agriculture,  taught  by  Professor 
Carrier,  formerly  of  the  El}Tia,  Ohio,  High  School.  The  Girls'  Indus- 
trial College,  of  Denton,  Tex.,  opened  in  September,  1903,  gives 
instruction  in  horticulture,  floriculture,  truck  and  berry  growing, 
dairying,  bee  culture,  and  poultry  raising.  The  BriarcUff  Manor 
School,  of  New  York,  taught  practical  agriculture  and  horticulture 
for  several  years.  By  the  time  its  first  class  had  finished  its  two- 
years  course,  the  demand  for  achiiission  to  such  work  was  so  great 
that  efforts  were  made  to  provide  more  extensive  facilities,  but  as 
the  necessary  financial  support  was  not  forthcoming  the  school  was 
discontinued. 

Wellesley  College  now  offers  a  yearns  course  in  horticulture  and 
landscape  gardening.  Simmons  College  announces  work  covering 
three  or  four  years  in  theoretical  and  practical  horticulture,  tor 
women.  The  last  year  or  two  were  to  be  spent  at  the  Amherst 
Agricultural  College,  but  this  plan  has  been  abandoned.  At  Gro- 
ton,  Mass.,  there  is  the  Lowthorpe  School  of  Landscape  Gardening 
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and  Horticulture  for  Women,  with  a  two-years  course  given  by  a 
faculty  of  six  members.  There  is  also  a  year's  course  for  gardeners. 
Tuition  is  $100  per  year,  but  ''if  students  can  not  afford  to  pay, 
their  tuition  and  living  expenses  are  given  them.''  The  Hartford 
School  of  Horticulture,  like  Lowthorpe,  is  a  private  school,  but  is 
better  known  than  most  of  its  kind,  owing  to  the  number  of  skilled 
gardeners  it  has  graduated.  At  present  a  large  part  of  its  work  is 
in  training  Hartford  children  in  horticulture  and  in  giving  summer 
courses  to  teachers. 

The  introduction  of  agriculture  into  the  public  high  schools  as  a 
branch  of  study  is  no  longer  a  rare  occurrence,  as  it  was  only  two  or 
three  years  ago.  There  are  now  at  least  200  high  schools  in  Missouri 
offering  courses  in  agriculture,  30  in  Ohio,  and  one  or  mqre  in  21 
other  States.  Agriculture  is  to  be  taught  in  each  of  the  150  new  high 
schools  soon  to  be  opened  in  Virginia  under  the  authority  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  education.  A  new  agricultural  high  school  has 
been  established  at  Calvert,  Md.  An  elective  course  in  agriculture 
is  offered  in  the  public  high  school  of  St.  Louis,  Mich.,  as  has  been 
done  at  Elyria,  Ohio,  for  some  time.  Perhaps  this  latter  one  is  the 
largest  city  school  in  which  agriculture  proper  is  taught.  In  the 
same  State  there  are  190  township  high  schools,  quite  a  large  number 
of  which  teach  elementary  agriculture,  but  the  exact  number  is  not 
available.  The  Ohio  law  permits  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  any 
elementary  or  high  school,  and  as  more  and  more  of  the  rural  schools 
become  consolidated  a  year  or  more  of  secondary  school  work  is  done, 
agriculture  often  being  included.  The  University  of  Illinois  is  doing 
all  in  its  power  'Ho  hasten  the  consolidation  of  country  schools  and 
to  place  in  these  schools  courses  of  agriculture."  The  school  at 
Seward,  111.,  is  the  only  one  at  present,  so  far  as  could  be  learned, 
which  fulfills  this  ideal.  The  Missouri  State  board  of  agriculture  is 
now  urging  the  establishment  of  county  or  district  agricultural  high 
schools  throughout  the  State  and  is  tp.king  active  steps  to  bring 
about  that  end. 

We  have  seen  something  of  the  progress  of  secondary  education  in 
agriculture  during  the  past  decade.  It  may  be  considered  certain 
that  the  movement  now  under  way  will  make  still  more  rapid  strides 
in  the  near  future,  but  whether  it  will  be  through  the  medium  of  large 
State  secondary  schools,  such  as  that  of  Minnesota  at  St.  Anthony 
Park,  or  of  scattered  agricultural  high  schools  of  a  more  local  nature, 
as  in  Wisconsin,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  California,  or  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  agriculture  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  country,  can  not 
now  be  determined.  Each  of  these  ideals  has  its  advocates,  and  each 
its  opponents.  Minnesota  has  made  its  school  of  agriculture  an 
imqualified  success,  but  Oklahoma  changed  its  preparatory  course 
into  a  *' twenty- weeks  course  in  agriculture'*  because  so  many  of  the 
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students  took  the  preparatory  course  just  ''to  say  they  were  goin^ 
to  college/'  President  Northrup,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
says,  ''Our  school  of  agriculture  stands  in  the  minds  of  our  agricul- 
tural classes  for  the  whole  university  and  the  college;''  and  President 
Jesse,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  objects  to  it  just  for  that  reason — 
''it  is  a  screen  between  the  people  and  the  college  and  university." 
Each  believes  in  making  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  agricul- 
tural college  equal  to  those  of  other  colleges;  the  former,  however, 
would  at  once  supply  the  deficiency  in  our  school  system  by  estab- 
lishing a  first-class  agricultural  high  school  to  prepare  boys  and  girls 
for  the  entrance  examination,  while  the  latter  would  require  the  pub- 
lic high  schools  to  prepare  for  the  agricultural  college  requirements, 
and  so  "make  the  high  school  agricultural  as  far  as  it  ought  to  be 
agricultural.  It  is  the  long  way,  the  slow  way,  the  toilsome  way,  but 
I  believe  it  is  finally  the  right  way."  Doctor  Jesse  has  done  a  similar 
work  lor  the  classical  high  schools  of  Missouri,  in  twelve  years  rais- 
ing the  number  preparing  for  college  from  5  to  125,  and  by  raising 
the  requirements  for  admission  into  the  college  of  agriculture  he  has 
more  than  doubled  the  number  of  students. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  second  of  the  three  classes  of  schools  men- 
tioned— such  as  the  county  agricultural  high  schools  of  Wiscon- 
sin— is  greatly  to  be  desired,  at  least  so  long  as  it  is  not  practicable 
to  introduce  agriculture  into  all  of  our  secondary  schools.  Those 
already  in  existence  are  doing  a  great  work  in  giving  an  education, 
and  a  good  one,  to  scores  of  young  men  and  women  who  otherwise 
would  settle  down  to  the  routine  of  farm  life  with  no  instruction 
save  that  of  the  common  school.  If  schools  of  this  class  are  to  be 
successful,  however,  they  must  have  the  services  of  teachers  so  well 
fitted  as  to  command  the  respect  and  support  of  the  residents  of  the 
community  from  which  they  draw  their  scholars,  and  this  can  not 
be  gained  and  maintained  by  excellent  school  work  alone.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  reach  the  farmers  directly,  to  make  them  feel  that 
the  agricultural  high  school  is  their  school,  and  that  its  teachers  are 
willing  and  able  to  cope  with  economic  situations  troublesome  or 
overburdensome  to  them.  This  has  been  done  in  Wisconsin,  and  is 
more  and  more  the  condition  in  Alabama,  as  the  schools  are  being 
put  on  a  better  basis. 

Serious  objections  have  been  raised  in  several  States  to  tlie  plan 
of  smaller  agricultural  high  schools  at  different  points  in  the  State, 
because  of  a  belief  that  the  existing  system  of  public  schools  should 
not  be  paralleled  by  schools  more  or  less  technical — that  ''it  is  wrong 
to  set  agricultural  instruction  off  by  itself  and  to  make  it  only  a 
class  subject."  The  introduction  of  agriculture  into  the  elementary 
schools  of  a  number  of  States  is  a  step  toward  overcoming  tiiis,  for 
it  thus  becomes  a  study  on  the  same  plane  with  all  the  others,  and 
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Qot  merely  a  technical  or  occupational  subject.  Probably  in  time 
agriculture  will  become  a  common  feature  of  our  educational  system. 
This  done,  two  solutions  of  the  problem  of  providing  for  those  who 
can  not  attend  large  secondary  schools  of  agricultiu'e  are  possible — 
its  introduction  into  all  the  public  high  schools  or  the  practical 
aboUshment  of  entrance  requirements  in  the  agricultural  college. 
Until  the  former  is  feasible,  which  certainly  is  not  the  case  at  pres- 
ent, there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  latter  course  should 
not  be  followed.  This  would  not  mean  in  the  least  the  lowering  of 
the  standard  for  a  degree,  or  better,  for  graduation.  Happily,  there 
is  an  instance  in  point  to  serve  us  as  an  example.  Just  as  ]!^Iissouri 
doubled  her  number  of  students  by  raising  her  entrance  require- 
ments, Illinois  in  six  years  increased  her  attendance  from  20  to  340 
by  providing  a  large  faculty,  competent  in  every  way,  and  by  then 
saying  to  the  farmer  boys  of  the  State:  ''Come  to  the  university 
as  you  are  and  choose  the  subjects  you  wish  to  study.  We  teach 
about  80  agricultural  subjects;  elect  what  you  feel  you  need,  and 
we'll  do  the  best  we  can  to  teach  them  to  you.  Of  course,  if  you 
choose  certain  subjects,  you  must  take  certain  others  with  them, 
because  they  belong  together. ''  And  the  boys  go  to  the  college, 
often  without  very  much  thought  about  a  degree,  but  rather  to 
learn  those  things  they  have  found  they  need  to  make  them  success- 
ful farmers.  Aside  from  what  they  do  in  the  way  of  short  courses, 
most  of  the  other  agricultural  colleges  aim  to  produce  agricultural 
experts  and  leaders  almost  exclusively.  Illinois  does  this  to  a 
marked  degree,  but  furnishes  the  facilities  as  well  for  the  young 
farmer  who  desires  to  become  proficient  in  his  chosen  life  work. 
There  are,  then,  instances  where  opposite  methods  have  been  eflB- 
cacious  toward  increasing  the  usefulness  to  the  State  of  its  agricul- 
tural college.  But  either  probably  would  have  failed  had  it  been 
undertaken  in  a  half-hearted  way,  as  may  be  seen  in  certain  other 
such  institutions.  Either  the  requirements  for  admission  must  be 
kept  high  or  else  the  work  offered  to  applicants  must  be  so  thorough 
that  it  will  be  far  from  play,  and  so  not  be  sought  by  young  people 
who  merely  wish  to  say  they  ''are  going  to  college.' ' 

There  is  one  other  alternative,  viz,  the  inclusion  of  agriculture  in 
the  high  school  curriculum.  This  is  not  visionary,  as  is  proved  by 
the  few  schools  such  as  that  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  where  it  is  successfully 
taught,  and  by  the  large  number  of  consolidated  schools  where  it 
is  taught  in  what  secondary  courses  are  given.  The  most  serious 
obstacle  at  present  in  the  way  of  efficient  secondary  agricultural 
courses  is  the  lack  of  suitable  instructors.  They  should  certainly 
be  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges,  which  would  necessitate  train- 
ing courses  in  the  latter  institutions.  There  are  few  suitable  text- 
books to-day,  but  these  will  come  with  the  demand  for  them.     It 
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has  not  been  so  very  many  years  since  our  high  schools  had  httle 
more  than  one  classical  course.  Manual  training  has  been  the  icono- 
clast which  has  destroyed  this  old  fetish,  and  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  as  soon  as  our  educators  and  taxpayers  are  brought 
to  see  the  advantages  inherent  in  high  school  courses  in  agriculture, 
their  introduction  will  follow.  For  generations  we  have  been  sup- 
plying an  education  suited  to  the  wants  of  those  who  wished  to 
continue  their  classical  studies.  During  the  last  decade  we  have 
offered  to  those  who  will  spend  their  days  working  in  the  city  with 
their  hands  a  preparation  for  their  life  work,  but  the  farmer  still 
remains  to  be  considered,  although  he  represents  about  half  of  our 
population. 

The  introduction  of  agriculture  into  our  pubUc  high  schools  would 
not  mean  that  the  instruction  must  necessarily  be  very  technical — 
the  agricultural  colleges  fulfill  that  mission.  It  would  not  mean 
that  branches  of  general  culture  value  would  be  neglected;  the 
men  and  women  on  our  farms  need  to  be  made  good  citizens  and 
home-makers  as  much  as  do  any  other  class  of  people.  But  it  would 
mean  that  the  boys  and  girls  would  learn  the  real  advantages  of 
country  life,  the  sources  of  information  concerning  recent  progress 
in  agricultural  practice,  and  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  knowledge 
thus  gained,  and  most  of  all,  they  would  learn  the  relation  of  science 
to  agriculture.  No  one  longer  questions  the  educational  value  of 
manual  training;  a  good  course  in  agriculture  would  present  at  least 
as  great  advantages,  either  as  an  elective  course  in  city  schools  or 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  in  village  high  schools.  Chemistry, 
botany,  and  zoology,  each  given  from  a  dynamic  standpoint,  in  its 
agricultural  bearing,  could  easily  be  taught  in  the  first  two  years  of 
the  course,  and  agronomy,  zootechny,  and  dairying  in  the  last  two, 
leaving  ample  time  for  English,  algebra,  geometry,  history,  one 
language,  and  physics,  or  some  other  elective.  The  prosperity  of  all 
country-  sections  is  directly  dependent  upon  agriculture,  and  yet 
no  facilities  are  provided  for  teaching  the  youth  the  sciences  upon 
which  its  practice  is  based.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  the  pros- 
perity of  our  cities  is  based  quite  as  much  upon  the  success  of 
agriculture  in  their  surrounding  territories  as  upon  the  technical 
development  of  their  commercial  enterprises.  For  example,  the 
redevelopment  of  the  abandoned  fanns  of  New  England,  possible 
only  through  the  most  scientific  handling  of  them,  is  of  most  vital 
importance  to  the  urban  population.  It  remains,  then,  for  those 
interested  in  the  development  of  agriculture  to  u^e  every  means 
possible  to  urge  upon  the  people  as  a  whole  the  need  of  providing 
suitable  means  for  the  education  of  the  rural  masses,  toward  the  end 
that  they  may  become  at  once  better  producers  and  better  citizens. 
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The  committee  on  methods  of  teaching  agriculture  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 
made  their  seventh  report  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1902,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  *' secondary  courses  in  agriculture,'^  and  among  other  things 
presented  the  present  programmes  of  the  high  schools  of  Indiana,  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  in  each 
case  showing,  in  a  parallel  column,  a  suggested  agricultural  course 
which  might  easily  be  given  in  such  a  school  by  a  competent  teacher. 
This  report  has  been  published"  and  should  be  consulted  by  anyone 
interested  in  working  out  such  a  course  of  study,  as  should  other  pub- 
lications referred  to  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  bulletjn, 
especially  No.  95,  pages  79-91;  No.  99,  pages  481-500,  and  No.  25, 
pages  50-97.  In  the  last  publication  referred  to  (No.  25)  are  given  in 
full  the  courses  of  study  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  agricultural 
high  schools,  with  descriptive  paragraphs  about  each  study,  together 
with  an  *' Industrial  course  in  the  consolidated  rural  school,  the 
agricultural  high  school,  and  the  agricultural  college,  articulated 
into  a  unified  scheme,' '  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Hays,  now  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  so  planned  that  pupils  may  be  transferred  from 
country  to  city  school,  or  vice  versa,  up  to  the  end  of  the  second 
high  school  year,  without  great  loss. 

« Secondary  courses  in  agriculture.  Seventh  report,  committee  on  methods  of 
teaching  agriculture,  Association  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations,  1903.    Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  circular  49. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AGRICUI.TURAL  COLLEGES. 

*  France  provides  for  a  liigher  education  in  agriculture  as  liberally 
as  she  does  for  those  who  can  profit  only  by  a  more  meager  course  of 
instruction.  The  Institut  National  Agronomique,  in  Paris,  is  the 
crowning  glory  of  this  system.  Entrance  is  obtained  only  by  open 
competition,  in  which  foreigners  have  the  same  status  as  French 
citizens.  Only  'those  receiving  70  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
points  possible  during  the  two  years  of  the  course  receive  the  title 
of  ** agricultural  engineer;"  those  receiving  not  less  than  65  per  cent 
receive  a  certificate.  The  tuition  is  $100  per  year;  there  are  65 
members  of  the  school  staflf,  and  great  emphasis  is  laid  on  theory 
and  science.  Each  student  must  pass  at  least  two  of  the  three 
months'  vacation  on  a  farm,  where  he  must  make  extensive  notes  on 
everything  of  agricultural  interest  in  the  neighborhood,  and  work 
up  answers  to  an  examination  paper  which  he  receives  when  leaving 
the  institute  for  his  vacation.  Graduates  are  supposed  to  be  experts 
in  one  or  more  branches  of  agriculture ;  many  of  them  become  chem- 
ists or  directors  of  factories  devoted  to  agricultural  interests,  direct- 
ors of  agricultural  stations,  or  professors  in  some  of  the  various 
agricultural  schools  of  the  Republic.  The  Institut  Agricole,  at 
Beauvais,  maintained  by  Les  Freres  des  ficoles  Chr6tiennes,  is  well 
above  any  of  the  French  secondary  schools,  but  not  of  so  liigh  a  rank 
as  the  Institut  Agronomique.  The  tuition  is  liigh — $320  annually 
for  regular  courses,  and  $200  for  preparatory  courses,  besides  extra 
fees  for  modern  languages  and  other  almost  necessary  courses. 
But  the  three  years  of  instruction  is  quite  thorough,  and  the  practical 
work  done,  so  far  as  possible,  is  to  illustrate  what  is  studied  about  at 
the  time.  The  students  spend  three  afternoons  each  week  working 
on  the  Ferme  du  Bois,  belonging  to  the  school. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  15  State  universities  under  the  law 
of  1896,  the  advantages  of  this  decentralizing  measure  are  plainly 
seen  in  the  efforts  to  grapple  with  the  agricultural  problems  of 
greatest  importance  to  the  several  Departments  in  which  the  univer- 
sities are  located.  Some  of  these  universities  are  now  doing  more 
work  along  lines  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  sericulture,  etc.,  than  in 
any  other  one  direction,  so  that  they  seem  quite  comparable  with  the 
better  of  our  own  State  agricultural  colleges,  where  one  may  take 
90 
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worK  in  the  liberal  arts  if  he  wishes.  Clermont  has  established  a 
limnologic  laboratory  in  the  midst  of  her  20  lakes;  Besan^on,  lab- 
oratories for  agricultural  analysis  and  bacteriology^,  and  two  experi- 
ment stations;  Bordeaux,  laboratories  for  research  into  diseases  of 
the  grape,  an  experiment  station,  an  agronomic  and  an  oenologic 
institute;  Nancy,  an  institute  for  brewing,  and  a  fine  section  for 
the  study  of  agriculture  and  forestry;  Lyon,  a  school  ol  tannery 
perhaps  as  excellent  as  any  in  the  world;  while  at  Caen  special 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese.  The 
happy  thing  about  all  this  is  that  it  has  given  education  a  hold  on 
the  commercial  and  agricultural  life  of  the  country  as  nothing  belore 
it  has  done.  Corporations,  societies,  and  interested  individuals 
have  given  large  sums  of  money  to  the  universities  for  the  use  of 
these  sections,  and  have  been  given  representation  on  the  governing 
boards  of  the  institutions.  The  General  Syndicate  of  the  Industry 
of  Hides  and  Leathers  created  and  largely  supports  the  school  of  tan- 
nery at  Lyon;  this  has  turned  out  so  well  and  has  attracted  such 
favorable  attention  that  the  university  is  planning  for  the  creation 
of  an  agronomic  institute  to  be  as  fine  and  extensive  as  any  in  the 
world,  and  this  plan  has  the  moral  and  financial  support  of  the  large 
agricultural  interests  of  southern  France.  These  State  universities 
have,  in  the  past  few  years,  all  allied  themselves  with  the  farmers' 
societies,  and  are  doing  excellent  work  among  the  rural  inhabitants, 
preparing  the  way  for  an  intellectual  awakening  among  the  common 
people,  as  a  new  respect  for  education  and  culture  is  given  them. 

The  size  of  the  country  being  considered,  it  is  Belgiimi  to  which 
we  must  turn  for  our  model  in  higher  agricultural  education.  In 
an  area  smaller  than  that  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  there 
are  three  institutions  of  university  grade  for  scientific  and  technical 
training  in  agriculture  and  allied  branches,  if  one  include  the  school 
of  veterinary  medicine  at  Cureghem,  which  has  the  same  entrance 
requirements  as  has  the  medical  school  of  the  university  and  has 
had  them  since  1888,  when  a  law  was  passed  ''placing  the  instruc- 
tion in  veterinary  medicine  on  the  same  level  as  that  of  human 
medicine."  One  must  study  a  year  and  a  half  for  the  diploma  of 
''veterinary  candidateship,"  and  two  years  longer  for  the  degree  of 
"veterinary  surgeon.''  The  State  agricultural  institute  at  Gem- 
bloiix  is  the  most  important  of  these  three  schools,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  in  Europe,  though  not  so  advanced  as  the  French  Institut  Agro- 
nomique.  Its  farm  of  160  acres,  containing  fields  and  gardens  for 
experiment  and  demonstration  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
forestry,  is  made  to  yield  an  annual  profit,  usually  of  more  than 
$2,000;  while  few,  if  any,  of  the  other  such  institutions  of  Europe 
make  their  farms  pay  the  running  expenses.  All  instruction  is  given 
in  French,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  of  successful  study  the 
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.diploma  of  "agricultural  engineer"  is  given,  wliich  since  1876  has 
>  ^  been  a  necessary  qualification  for  those  who  desire  to  be  employed 
in  controlling  the  forests,  drainage,  and  irrigation  of  the  country. 
One  must  be  familiar  with  all  phases  of  actual  farming  before  enter- 
ing Gembloux,  for  the  school  is  not  regarded  as  a  place  to  teach 
practical  work  but  rather  as  one  in  which  "to  train  future  leaders  in 
agricultural  progress  in  Belgium/^  During  the  last  year  of  the 
course  a  trip  of  ten  days  is  taken  in  June  to  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant farms  in  Belgium,  Holland,  the  north  of  France,  Normandy, 
Luxemburg,  or  the  Rhine  provinces,  upon  which  reports  and  essays 
must  be  written.  Two  years  of  forestry  are  included  in  the  regular 
agricultural  course,  with  another  elective  year.  One  may  do  a 
year's  graduate  work  in  either  woods  and  forests,  agronomy,  or 
chemical  and  agricultural  industries.  Since  1900  there  have  been 
also  a  dairy  institute  and  a  chemical  and  bacteriological  institute. 
The  standing  of  Gembloux  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  1904 
42  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  forei^ers,  coming  from  26  countries 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  and  South  America,  and  the  East 
Indies.  In  1901  the  Peruvian  Government  asked  the  institution  to 
send  them  agricultural  engineers  to  organize  superior  agricultural 
instruction  in  Peru. 

The  Catholic  University  of  Louvain  has  practically  the  same  course 
of  study  as  Gembloux,  the  same  number  of  teachers,  and  in  addition 
gives  courses  in  philosophy,  reUgion,  and  liistory.  In  connection 
there  is  operated  the  Heverl6  Institute,  which  is  a  dairy  school  with 
a  farm  of  180  acres,  used  mostly  for  experimental  grounds.  There 
is  also  maintained  a  high  school  of  brewery,  and  graduate  courses  of 
a  year  each  are  offered  in  agricultural  science,  chemistry,  and  indus- 
try, forestry,  and  colonial  agriculture.  Louvain  is  maintained  at 
its  present  high  standard  **in  order  that  young  Catholics  may  receive 
as  good  an  education  here  as  elsewhere,  without  coming  under  Prot- 
estant influence.'' 

The  State  Veterinary  School  of  the  Netherlands  at  Utrecht  is  very 
like  the  better  ones  of  other  European  countries.  It  lias  a  four- 
year  course,  and  about  half  the  time  is  given  to  practical  work.  As 
far  back  as  1884,  sinc«  wliich  time  there  has  been  improvement,  a 
British  blue  book  stated  that  ''this  school  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  as  a  place  for  teaching  the  principles  and  practice  of  veteri- 
nary medicine  and  surgery."  The  agricultural  college  at  Wageningen, 
however,  stands  at  the  head  of  Holland's  system  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation. It  comprises  four  schools:  (1)  A  higher  burgher  school  with 
a  course  of  four  years,  providing  a  basis  for  an  advanced  agricul- 
tural education.  (2)  An  intermediate  agricultural  school,  for  those 
youths  not  able  to  take  the  full  college  course,  and  for  sons  of  small 
proprietors  or  tenant  farmers  who  want  a  certain  amount  of  theo- 
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retical  knowledge.  There  is  in  this  school  a  year  of  graduate  work, 
for  those  intending  to  spend  their  lives  in  the  Dutch  Indies.  (3) 
The  horticultural  school  with  a  course  of  two  years,  for  practical 
gardeners,  and  an  additional  course  of  the  same  length  for  those 
who  desire  more  scientific  instruction.  (4)  The  higher  school  of 
agriculture  and  forestry,  divided  into  one  section  for  home,  and 
another  for  colonial,  agriculture.  The  instruction  given  is  essen- 
tially theoretical,  although  some  hours  of  each  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday are  devoted  to  practical  work,  and  excursions  are  made  weekly 
*'for  purposes  of  demonstration.^'  There  are  extensive  experiment 
and  demonstration  plats,  and  a  small  farm  used  mainly  to  illustrate 
the  class  lessons. 

The  Royal  Veterinary  School  of  Denmark  at  Copenhagen  was 
changed  in  1856  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Veterinary  Academy 
by  the  addition  of  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  agriculture. 
Attendance — of  native  bom — at  lectures  is  absolutely  free,  and  one 
can  take  advantage  of  them  without  any  obhgation  to  take  examina- 
tions or  even  to  enroll  as  a  student.  Many  sons  of  peasants  manage 
to  attend  the  academy,  probably  a  larger  proportion  than  elsewhere 
in  Europe.  A  large  experimental  laboratory  devotes  special  atten- 
tion to  problems  of  dairying,  especially  to  that  of  comparative  feed- 
ing of  milch  cows.^  There  are  usually  about  350  students  here, 
between  80  and  100  of  them  from  other  countries,  especially  from 
Finland  and  Schleswig. 

Ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  first  higher  agricultural  school  at 
Moglin  in  1806,  Prussia  has  led  the  States  of  Germany  in  providing 
for  the  study  of  agriculture.  At  present  there  are  in  Prussia  five 
agricultural  institutes  in  connection  with  royal  universities,  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Academy  at  Bonn-Poppelsdorf,  two  royal  acade- 
mies of  forestry,  and  two  veterinary  institutions  which  really  ought 
to  be  considered  secondary.  These,  with  the  independent  agricul- 
tural academies  of  Hohenheim,  in  Wurttemberg,  and  Weihenstephen, 
in  Bavaria,  are  the  only  agricultural  institutions  in  Grermany  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  higher  instruction  in  agriculture.  Practically  all 
of  their  students  belong  to  the  higher  classes,  and  their  object  is  to 
become  efficient  occupiers  of  their  own  land,  large  tenant  farmers, 
managers  of  estates,  or  teachers  of  agriculture.  The  main  course  is 
usually  one  of  two  years,  but  the  Government  makes  compulsory  a 
three-years  course  for  all  who  intend  to  teach.  Most  of  these  schools 
have  large  museums  of  agricultural  implements.     The  Hohenheim 

"  Agricultural  exporiiuent  stations  in  foreign  countries.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Imlletin  112,  pp.  1-C.  Kennedy,  W.  J.  Dairy 
methods  in  Great  Britain,  Inland,  Denmark,  Holland,  Channel  Islands,  Austria- 
Hunf^ry,  (lerniany,  an<l  Switzerland.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  circular  70,  1905. 
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Academy  operates  a  sugar  factor}^  brewery,  distillery,  a  vinegar  and 
liquor  factory,  etc. 

Portugal  maintains  the  Instituto  de  Agronimia  e  Veterinaria  at 
Lisbon,  which  gives  four-years  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  engi- 
neer of  agriculture  and  of  forestry,  and  also  a  four-years  course  in 
veterinary  medicine.  The  students  are  often  taken  on  trips  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Portugal,  and  thus  familiarized  with  the  different 
methods  of  cultivation  and  cropping  in  vogue.  The  minister  of  pub- 
lic works  writes  me  that  this  school  has  produced  splendid  results  in 
promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  country  at  large,  and  of  the  farming 
classes  in  particular. 

There  are  in  Japan  three  higher  schools  of  agriculture,  all  of  which 
rank  up  well  with  the  best  of  our  American  institutions.**  The  Sap- 
poro Agricultural  School,  founded  in  1872  and  reorganized  in  1877 
on  the  plan  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst, 
offers  a  preparatory  course  of  two  years,  a  collegiate  course  of  four 
years,  and  special  courses  of  three  years  each  in  forestry,  civil  engi- 
neering, and  agriculture,  this  latter  being  more  theoretical  than  the 
four-years  course  in  agriculture.  The  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Dendrology  was  incorporated  with  the  Tokyo  Imperial  University 
in  1890,  and  includes  a  botanical  garden,  seismological  observatory, 
marine  biological  station,  a  large  forest  for  practice,  several  experi- 
mental farms,  an  orchard,  veterinary  hospitals,  and  a  laboratory  for 
forest  technology,  together  with  buildings  for  the  study  of  sericul- 
ture. There  are  courses  of  study,  each  three  years  in  extent,  in  agri- 
culture, agricultural  chemistry,  forestry,  and  veterinary  medicine, 
and  a  special  course  of  one  year  for  teachers  in  the  supplementary 
agricultural  schools  already  described.  The  school  at  Morioka  was 
founded  in  1903  to  give  a  higher  education  in  agriculture,  forestry, 
and  veterinary  medicine  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  province 
of  the  Empire,  where  agriculture,  horse  breeding,  etc.,  are  the  prin- 
cipal occupations.  Each  of  the  regular  courses  extends  over  three 
years.  There  is  a  general  shorter  course  of  two  years,  and  a  graduate 
course  of  two  years. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester  was  the  first  such 
institution  in  England.  Chartered  in  1845,  supposedly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  farmers^  sons,  it  did  little  more  than  to  prepare  for 
the  examinations  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  and 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  while  the  tuition 
alone  was  $375,  which,  with  living  expenses,  made  the  school  impos- 
sible to  any  except  young  men  of  wealth  who  had  in  view  land  agency 
or  colonial  life.  The  college  of  agriculture  at  Downton,  founded  in 
May,  1880,  with  nearly  as  high  fees  as  the  royal  college,  prepared  for 
the  same  examinations,  and  stated  in  its  catalogues  that  '*it  is  not 

"  Technical  education  in  Japan.     Department  of  Education,  Tokyo,  1904. 
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the  intention  here  to  educate  farmers^  sons  (unless  wealthy)  or  farm 
bailiffs/'  A  chair  of  agriculture  was  founded  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  1790  and  is  still  in  existence.  There  is  given  here  a  one- 
year  course  in  two  parts,  the  first  in  the  principles  of  agriculture,  the 
second  in  agricultural  practice.  There  are  veterinary  colleges  in  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  each  giving  three  years  of  instruction. 
In  1888-89  Parliament  set  aside  £5,000  to  be  given  to  such  institu- 
tions teaching  agriculture  and  dairying  as  should  measure  up  to  a  cer- 
tain standard,  but  there  were  not  enough  (|ualified  recipients  to  claim 
nearly  all  of  the  fund,  and  in  the  following  year  only  about  half  of  it 
was  used  by  the  13  bodies  which  were  qualified.  In  1904-5  the  grants 
amounted  to  £  10,300.  There  w^ere  at  the  time  of  the  last  report  (1905) 
ten  colleges,  three  dairy  institutes,  an  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural school,  a  farm  school,  and  the  National  Fruit  and  Cider  Insti- 
tute. Some  of  these  institutions  are  almost  wholly  supported  by 
individual  coimties  from  their  own  funds,  for  the  local  taxation  act 
of  1890  placed  at  the  direct  disposal  of  the  different  county  councils 
large  sums  of  money,  now  annually  available  for  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  other  technical  industries.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
local  authorities  maintain  village  lectures,  local  demonstration  plots, 
dairy  and  special  teaching  by  means  of  migratory  classes,  and  the  state 
board  of  agriculture  gives  from  its  limited  funds  toward  the  support 
of  the  higher  institutions.  Through  work  done  in  certain  of  these 
colleges,  one  may  now  take  the*  bachelor's  degree  in  science  in  the 
University  of  Wales,  Victoria  University,  University  of  Durham,  Cam- 
bridge, or  Ijondon  University.  Some  of  the  institutions  not  affiliated 
with  any  university,  such  as  Holmes  Hall,  for  instance,  give  fully  as 
long  and  thorough  courses.  Almost  all  of  these  schools  provide 
courses  of  from  f oiu'  to  ten  weeks  for  such  persons  as  are  obliged  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  year  at  work.  All  have  short  courses  in  practical 
dairying,  and  graduate  courses  for  those  who  wish  to  teach  the  subject. 
During  the  last  year  or  so  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  elementary  school  work,  and  the  attendance  of 
teachers  upon  the  short  courses  has  been  gratifying.  Several  of  the 
colleges  give  winter  courses  for  those  who  care  for  more  thorough  and 
theoretical  instruction  than  is  given  in  the  shorter  courses.  Several 
traveling  dairj'^  schools  are  maintained  by  some  of  the  colleges,  and 
members  of  their  faculties  often  give  two  or  three  lectures  at  some 
center  near  by.  In  the  regular  academic  course  comparatively  little 
real  agricultural  instruction  is  given.  In  some  of  the  schools  giving 
a  three  years'  course  there  is  no  agricultural  instruction  during  the 
first  two  years,  but  rather  thorough  work  fn  the  sciences,  often  Greek 
and  Latin  holding  a  prominent  place  as  well.  In  most  of  the  two 
years'  courses,  no  agriculture  is  taught  during  the  first  year.  In  short, 
the  college  work  ranks  up  in  no  way  with  that  of  any  other  European 
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country  we  have  studied;  but  the,  extra-academic  efforts  so  abun- 
dantly put  forth  seem  admirably  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

The  government  of  Natal  has  provided  a  school  of  agriculture  at 
Cedara,  with  a  *Hwo  years'  practical  course"  which  is  intended  to  be 
considered  as  of  a  collegiate  grade.  Natai  is  also  preparing  to  offer 
to  the  farmers  of  South  Africa  a  ^'farmers'  reading  course,"  to  be  given 
imder  the  supervision  of  Prof.  William  Brooks,  director  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Experiment  Station. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  opened  at  Colombo,  Ceylon,  in  1884,  had 
in  1900  ten  branch  institutions,  and  a  dairy  institute  in  Colombo  which 
is  filling  an  important  place  in  the  welfare  of  the  island,  as  well  as  a 
school  of  forestry  with  a  two  years*  course  which  is  very  practical  and 
popular.  Besides  the  college  work  done,  the  school  sends  out  agri- 
cultural instructors  into  remote  rural  districts  to  illustrate  methods.** 

In  India  several  of  the  government  farms  have  their  agricultural 
exj>erts  give  instruction  of  a  higher  grade  to  their  apprentices.  A 
course  of  lectures  on  agriculture  is  given  annually  in  the  Poona  Col- 
lege of  Science,  and  there  is  an  agricultural  course  in  Baroda  College, 
Bombay.  In  Madras  the  Saidapet  Agricultural  College  has  been  doing 
good  work  for  a  number  of  years.  India  this  year  (1907)  oj>ened  her 
new  Imperial  Agricultural  College  at  Pusa,  on  a  government  estate  of 
1 ,358  acres,  and  the  buildings  already  in  progress  will  cost  consider- 
ably over  a  half  million  dollars.  The  staff  will  be  composed  of  a  care- 
fully selected  body  of  European  specialists,  with  native  assistants. 
It  is  further  proposed  to  locate  an  agricultural  college  in  each  impor- 
tant province,  with  a  course  of  technical  training  extending  over  three 
years. 

New  Zealand  has  an  agricultural  college  at  Lincoln,  which  is  one 
of  the  affiliated  colleges  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand.  A  stu- 
dent for  the  degree  of  B.  S.  studies  two  years  at  the  university  col- 
lege and  two  years  more  at  the  college  of  agriculture.  In  1900 
instructors  from  Canada  were  procured  by  the  State,  and  a  dairy 
school  was  established  as  a  department  of  the  college.  Free  agri- 
cultural bulletins  are  furnished  the  farmers,  and  traveling  instructors 
in  dair\'^,  fruit,  and  poultr^^  farming  teach  in  various  centers  the 
year  around. 

Turning  to  Australia,  we  find  higher  agricultural  education  in  a 
flourishing  state.  Victoria,  which  prescribes  agriculture  in  the 
elementary  schools,  leads  as  well  in  collegiate  work.  Besides  the 
Dookie  Agricultural  College  and  the  Buniley  Horticultural  School, 
each  very  excellent,  the  secretar}^  for  agriculture  writes  me  that  a 
degree  in  agriculture  has  just  been  arranged  for  by  the  Melbourne 
University,  one  of  the  re(|uirements  for  which  is  *'a  year  in  practical 

"Walliuc.  K.  li.  Agricultural  education  in  the  British  mloniep.  Juunial  Society 
of  Arts,  vol.  48,  p.  SSS. 
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work,  sj)ont  to  the  satisfaction  of  tho  j)rincipal  of  the  Dookie  Col- 
le^/'  Besides  lectures  from  time  to  time  at  various  centers  by 
cxjxirts,  the  colleges  hold  short  courses  in  various  places  in  the  State 
instead  of  at  their  institutions.  The  Queensland  Agricultural  College 
has  a  course  of  three  years  of  forty-two  weeks  each,  and  does  spc^cial 
work  in  forestry  because  of  its  local  importance,  making  use  of  some 
1,000  acres  of  virgin  forest  close  by  the  school  for  experiment  and 
demonstration.  The  students  of  the  Roscwater  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  South  Australia  pay  special  attention  to  viticulture,  which  is 
as  important  to  them  as  is  forestry  to  Queensland.  E^ach  student 
devotes  half  of  every  day  of  his  three  years  here  to  practical  work. 
For  some  years  more  young  men  than  could  be  accommodated  have 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Hawksworthy  Agricultural  College  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  when  the  announcement  was  made  that  for 
the  s'.^ssion  beginning  in  January,  1905,  there  would  be  room  for 
lift^'  more  students,  there  was  again  a  waiting  list  more  than  eight 
weeks  before  the  school  o])ened.  The  course  here  is  but  two  years 
in  extent  «nd  is  ver\'  practical.  Much  is  made  of  excursions  to  the 
better  farms,  piggeries,  and  dairies  of  the  State.  Too  much  can 
hardly  be  said  of  the  way  in  which  Australia  has  accomplished  the 
subjugation  of  a  new  and  wild  country;  each  State  is  considering 
the  needs  and  j)r()blems  of  its  own  people  and  meeting  them  as  best 
it  may. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  supports  the  National  School  of  Agri- 
cidtun*,  which  should  perhai)s  rank  among  the  higher  schools,  and 
in  which  are  studied  (bourses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  engineer  of 
agronomy,  agricultural  expert,  and  veterinary  surgeon.  The  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  subsidizes  three  establishments  whose  functions 
approximate*  those  of  our  experiment  stations. 

Until  nu'ently  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph  was  the 
only  Canadian  institution  giving  higher  instruction  in  agriculture, 
the  Nova  Scotia  School  of  Agriculture,  at  Truro,  and  the  School  of 
Horticulture,  at  Wolfville,  ranking  rather  as  secondary  schools.  But 
during  11)04-5  these  two  latt(»r  schools  were  merged,  a  larger  and 
better  faculty  employed,  the  grade  of  instniction  raised,  and  Nova 
Scotia  now  has  an  agritrultural  college  of  the  first  grade  and  has  taken 
an  imj)ortant  ste])  in  advance  of  the  times  by  affiliating  it  with  her 
provincial  normal  school  in  the  same  town.  The  young  men  of  the 
normal  school  attend  the  short  courses  given  in  agronomy,  horti- 
culture, judging  of  beef,  dairy  cattle,  and  horses,  and  both  sexes 
take  the  short  course  in  dairying.  The  committee  of  five  of  the 
National   Educational  Association  reported^  that  ''in  each  country 

o  Indiisirial  (Hliaation  in  t^chooLs  for  rural  communities.     Report  committee  of  five, 
N.  E.  A.,  [\K)o,  p.  25. 
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where  the  experiment  of  teaching  agriculture  in  the  elementary 
schools  has  failed  the  authorities  have  reported  that  the  chief 
reason  was  the  failure  to  secure  teachers  properly  prepared  to  teach 
the  subject."  In  Nova  Scotia  the  schools  are  being  supplied  in  the 
begmning  with  technically  trained  teachers. 

Manitoba  is  at  present  establishing  an  agricultural  college,  but  as 
yet  the  plans  are  not  definite  enough  to  say  much  about  them. 
Exactly  the  opposite  is  true  of  Guelph,  now  in  its  thirty-second  year, 
which  is  known  in  the  United  States  almost  as  favorably  as  in 
Canada.  During  its  early  history  it  was  obliged  to  struggle  against 
great  prejudice  among  the  farmers  themselves — a  prejudice  which 
has  proved  of  value,  for  through  the  effort  to  win  over  the  agricul- 
turists one  by  one  they  have  at  last  been  made  to  feel  that  Guelph 
stands  to  them  in  a  personal  relation,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  people 
of  any  one  of  our  States  know  as  much  about  their  own  agricultural 
college  or  take  a  like  interest  in  it.  For  example,  each  June  the 
railroads  nm  cheap  excursions  to  Guelph  from  all  parts  of  Ontario, 
and  some  40,000  people  visit  the  college  at  these  times,  to  hear  the 
s]>ecial  lectures  and  to  inspect  *^  their  college."  The  degree  of  B.  S.  A. 
is  given  by  the  University  of  Toronto,  with  which  the  college  at  Guelph 
is  now  affiliated,  after  a  four-vear  course.  Tuition  is  S16  a  year 
for  residents,  or  $40  for  nonresidents;  candidates  for  admission  must 
be  16  years  of  age  and  must  have  worked  at  least  one  year  on  a  farm. 
There  is  a  short  creamery  course  during  Dec^mjper,  and  a  twelve- 
weeks  course  in  milk  testing,  butter  making,  and  cheese  making 
later  in  the  \vinter,  for  which  neither  an  entrance  examination  nor 
tuition  is  retiuired.  There  are  also  short  winter  courses  in  stock 
judging  and  poultry  raising.  Besides  these  facilities,  any  man, 
woman,  boy,  or  girl  in  Ontario  can  go  to  the  college  at  any  time  for 
practical  work,  with  more  or  less  instruction  from  the  man  in  charge 
in  one  or  more  departments  without  entrance  examination  and  with 
merely  nominal  tuition.  In  connection  with  the  college  there  is 
nowMacdonald  Institute,  where  nature  study,  manual  training,  and 
domestic  science  are  taught,  which  is  meant  to  draw  students  from 
the  entire  Dominion  and  not  merely  from  any  one  province. 

In  June,  1891,  this  college  sent  out  two  men  in  a  wagon,  provided 
with  a  full  equipment  for  making  butter,  who  traveled  from  place  to 
place,  giving  instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  manufacturing, 
making  attractive  packages,  etc.  This  proved  so  successful  that 
each  year  has  seen  more  such  outfits  sent  over  the  province,  until 
now  the  work  is  directed  by  the  department  of  agriculture,  which 
maintains  two  chief  instructors  and  35  special  instructors,  each  of 
the  latter  having  20  or  25  factories  or  creameries  in  a  certain  district 
assigned  to  him,  almost  800  factories  receiving  instruction  in  this  way. 
Each  maker  receives  a  visit  once  a  month,  and  manv  of  them  call 
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meetings  of  the  patrons  on  the  dates  of  the  instructors'  visits.  Dr. 
J.  W.  Robertson  pointed  out  to  a  parliamentary  committee- in  1904 
some  of  the  results  of  such  teaching.  **In  1891  the  dairy  output  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  was  worth  $8,448;  the  next  year  the  govern- 
ment organized  a  government  dairy  station  there  and  the  best 
efforts  were  made  to  educate  the  people  in  this  line.  Ten  years  later, 
with  no  increase  in  the  number  of  acres  and  little  increase  in  the 
number  of  cows,  the  output  was  $566,824.  The  same  thing  obtained 
in  Ontario,  and  it  increased  the  value  of  its  output  of  butter  and 
cheese  from  factories  by  over  $7,000,000  in  t^n  years.  In  Quebec 
the  same  causes  brought  a  like  increase  of  $9,000,000. '^ 

Plans  are  now  being  brought  to  completion  for  the  '^Macdonald- 
Robertson  Institution '* — if  wsuch  it  shall  finally  be  called — for  agri- 
cultural instruction  and  research  at  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  20  mile^ 
from  Montreal,  an  institution  which,  when  opened  to  students,  will  be 
such  a  model  as  only  an  experienced  agriculturist  and  educator  can 
make,  with  years  to  plan  for  it  and  an  unlimited  amount  of  money  to 
carry  out  his  plans  and  ideals  to  fulfillment.  Professor  Robertson, 
for  many  years  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  has  been  given  carte  blanche  by  Sir  William  Macdonald  in 
the  way  of  funds,  and  this  is  the  fourth  year  of  active  preparation  for 
the  school,  although  its  founders  steadily  refuse  to  feature  it  before 
the  public. 

The  entire  college  property  has  recently  been  deeded  to  McGill 
University,  and  an  endowment  of  $2,000,000  besides  the  plant  has 
been  provided.  The  buildings  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the 
fall  of  1907  and  will  accommodate  175  men  and  225  women.  There 
\vin  be  a  department  of  research  in  the  more  important  agricultural 
lines,  ecjuipped  with  the  finest  of  laboratory  facilities,  a  department  of 
instruction  of  university  grade,  and  courses  *^  charged  with  the 
improvement  and  advancement  of  education  for  rural  communities, 
suited  to  both  men  and  women  and  boys  and  girls.^*  Household  sci- 
ence, manual  training,  and  nature  study  w-ill  be  emphasized  as  at  the 
Macdonald  Institute  at  Guelph,  and  thorough  normal  courses  in 
these  branches  will  be  given.  In  addition,  there  will  be  a  ** depart- 
ment of  farms"  for  object  lessons,  experiment  plots,  and  to  provide 
for  an  apprentice  system.  '^  These  working  apprentices  will  be  given 
an  oi)i)ortunity  to  learn  by  doing  and  will  receive  instruction  in 
advanc(»d  methods  as  well.  Each  farm  will  be  conducted  on  a  sepa- 
rate and  j)rofit-making  basis,  and  within  each  of  the  illustration 
farms  will  bo  small  farms  of  from  1  to  5  acres  for  management*by 
groups  of  advanced  apprentices."  °  In  planning  for  this  institution 
not  only  have  the  hotter  colleges  and  systems  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe  been  subjected  to  inspection,  but  the  founders  have  visited 

oThe  Macdonald-Robertson  Institution.     Farmers'  Advocate,  Dec.  1, 1904,  p.  1633. 
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such  schools  as  Hampton  Institute,  to  quote  only  one  example,  and 
studied  the  way  in  which  this  institution  is  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South  and  providing  for  the  needs  of 
the  people  at  large. 

A  number  of  institutions  of  a  secondary  grade  and  higher  for  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  were  established  in  the  United  States  during 
the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  all  of  them  suc^ 
cumbed  to  various  discouragements,^  not  the  least  of  which  was  the 
lack  of  demand  for  them  from  the  farmers.  An  agricultural  school 
was  established  at  Derby,  Conn.,  in  1826,  which  flourished  for  a  few 
years,  but  which  eventually  lapsed  into  a  state  of  innocuous  desue- 
tude, from  which  it  never  recovered.  Between  this  time  and  1850 
several  small  agricultural  schools  were  opened  in  Connecticut  and  New 
York,  most  of  which  had  but  fleeting  existences.  In  1848  Yale 
College  established  a  chair  of  '^agricultural  chemistry  and  vegetable 
and  animal  physiology,"  which  Prof.  John  P.  Norton  occupied  with 
distinction.  In  1853  the  State  of  New  York  established  *'The 
People's  College,"  consisting  of  an  agricultural  college  and  an  indus- 
trial school,  which,  after  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  was 
given  all  the  land  acquired  by  the  State  at  that  time,  but  the  land 
afterwards  went  to  Cornell  because  of  failure  to  comply  with  certain 
conditions  imposed. 

~  The  first  agricultural  college  in  the  United  States  was  that  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  provided  for  when  the  State  constitution  was 
adopted,  in  1850,  and  opened  for  students  May  13,  1857.  Ijcss  than 
two  years  later  (February,  1859)  the  **  Farmers'  High  School  of  Penn- 
sylvania''— now  the  State  College — was  opened  for  pupils;  later  in 
the  same  year  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  was  opened,  and 
Iowa  and  Minnesota  soon  followed  in  the  same  path.  Congress  began 
to  be  asked  to  provide  national  aid  for  the  foundation  of  other  such 
institutions,  State  agricultural  societies  or  State  boards  of  agriculture 
leading  the  movement.  The  lion.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  a  Representa- 
tive from  Vermont,  led  the  fight  for  Federal  appropriations  for  this 
puri)ose;  and  although  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  on  April  15, 
1858,  reported  adversely  on  his  bill  to  grant  to  each  State  20,000  acres 
of  public  land  for  each  Member  of  Congress,  he  succeeded  in  pushing 
his  bill  through  both  Houses,  during  the  next  session  of  Congress,  only 
to  have  it  vetoed  by  President  Buchanan.  In  December,  1861,  he 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  similar  bill,  giving  to 
each  State  approximately  30,000  acres  of  land  for  each  Member  of 
Congress,  for  the  establislunent  of  colleges  **to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order 
to   promote   the   liberal   and    practical   education   of   the   industrial 

'^Tnir,  A.C\     Kdiication  and  n'soarch  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States.     Year- 
b<x)k,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1894,  pp.  81-116. 
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classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life.'*  This  bill 
passed  both  Houses,  and  became  a  law  upon  bein^:  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  July  2,  1862. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  something  of  the  causes  which  led  up  to 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  of  the  several  intentions  of  various  advo- 
cates of  it.  It  came  just  at  the  climax  of  the  first  decades  of  the 
application  of  the  revived  sciences  to  commercial  production,  and 
the  consequent  expansion  of  our  trade  which  brought  with  it  the 
material  prosperity  and  high  prices  of  antebelhmi  days.  For  twenty 
years  popular  works  on  science  and  the  application  of  its  laws  had 
made  the  American  people  perhaps  overcrcdulous  of  the  possibilities 
in  store  for  those  with  the  necessary  knowledge  in  the  sciences.  A 
vigorous  reaction  against  the  universal  college  curriculum  brought  a 
demand  for  something  other  than  the  classics.  Surveying  could 
be  studied  at  only  one  school  other  than  West  Point,  wliile  the  great 
railway  systems  in  process  of  construction  and  projected  demanded 
skilled  civil  engineers.  Baron  Liebig's  popular  Ix»tters  on  Chemis- 
try gave  marvelous  hopes  for  a  new  agriculture  wliich  should  in- 
crease the  production  of  farm  products  many  fold.  These,  and  other 
things  of  their  kind,  were  in  the  minds  of  the  advocates  of  the  Morrill 
bill,  and  the  colleges  resulting  were  intended,  by  many  who  worked 
or  voted  for  it,  to  prepare  youth  for  almost  any  profession  aside  from 
the  three  so-called  learned  professions.  Indeed,  the  title  '*Agri- 
cultural  colleges'^  was  inserted  by  the  engrossing  clerk,  and  was  not 
originally  a  part  of  the  bill. 

It  was  provided  that  the  entire  proceeds  accruing  from  the  sale 
of  lands  given  to  the  several  States  should  be  so  invested  as  to  yield 
not  less  than  5  per  cent  interest,  the  principal  to  '*  remain  forever 
undiminished,''  except  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  amount 
received  by  a  State  '*  might  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  lands  for 
sites  or  experimental  farms."  It  was  expected  that  the  States  and 
munificent  citizens  would  provide  ample  buildings,  laboratories,  etc., 
which  has  now  been  done  in  almost  every  case,  although  it  took 
years  for  most  of  the  States  to  awaken  to  the  important  duty  they 
were  called  upon  to  fulfill  toward  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts  within  their  boundaries.  Kansas  received  the 
smallest  allotment  of  land,  82,314  acres;  New  York  the  largest, 
989,920  acres.  About  this  time  the  Government  gave  immense 
grants  of  land  to  railroads  traversing  new  sections  of  the  country, 
and  o])ened  for  homesteading  other  vast  tracts.  Accordingly  those 
States  which  at  once  offered  for  sale  their  allotments  were  iftt 
little  better  off  than  l)efore,  some  States  receiving  from  the  invested 
funds  not  enough  income  to  maintain  properly  even  one  department 
of  a  college.  Other  States  held  their  land  for  a  liigher  market,  and 
sold  it  so  judiciously  that  the  agricultural  colleges  will  forever  be 
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such  schools  as  Hampton  Institute,  to  quote  only  one  example,  and 
studied  the  way  in  which  this  institution  is  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South  and  providing  for  the  needs  of 
the  people  at  large. 

A  number  of  institutions  of  a  secondary  grade  and  higher  for  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  were  established  in  the  United  States  during 
the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  all  of  them  suc^ 
cumbed  to  various  discouragements,"  not  the  least  of  which  was  the 
lack  of  demand  for  them  from  the  farmers.  An  agricultural  school 
was  established  at  Derby,  Conn.,  in  1826,  which  flourished  for  a  few 
years,  but  which  eventually  lapsed  into  a  state  of  innocuous  desue- 
tude, from  which  it  never  recovered.  Between  this  time  and  1850 
several  small  agricultural  schools  were  opened  in  Connecticut  and  New 
York,  most  of  which  had  but  fleeting  existences.  In  1848  Yale 
College  established  a  chair  of  '^agricultural  chemistry  and  vegetable 
and  animal  physiology,"  which  Prof.  John  P.  Norton  occupied  with 
distinction.  In  1853  the  State  of  New  York  established  "The 
People's  College,"  consisting  of  an  agricultural  college  and  an  indus- 
trial school,  which,  after  the  passage  of  tlie  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  was 
given  all  the  land  acquired  by  the  State  at  that  time,  but  the  land 
afterwards  went  to  Cornell  because  of  failure  to  comply  with  certain 
conditions  imposed. 

The  first  agricultural  college  in  the  United  States  was  that  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  provided  for  when  the  State  constitution  was 
adopted,  in  1850,  and  opened  for  students  May  13,  1857.  I^ss  than 
two  years  later  (February,  1859)  the  '*  Farmers'  High  School  of  Penn- 
sylvania "  —now  the  State  College — was  opened  for  pupils;  later  in 
the  same  year  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  was  opened,  and 
Iowa  and  Minnesota  soon  followed  in  the  same  path.  Congress  began 
to  be  asked  to  provide  national  aid  for  the  foundation  of  other  such 
institutions,  State  agricultural  societies  or  State  boards  of  agriculture 
leading  the  movement.  The  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  a  Representa- 
tive from  Vermont,  led  the  fight  for  Federal  appropriations  for  this 
purpose;  and  although  the  Conmiittee  on  Public  Lands,  on  April  15, 
1858,  reported  adversely  on  liis  bill  to  grant  to  each  State  20,000  acres 
of  public  land  for  each  Member  of  Congress,  he  succeeded  in  pushing 
his  bill  through  both  Houses,  during  the  next  session  of  Congress,  only 
to  have  it  vetoed  by  President  Buchanan.  In  December,  1861,  he 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  similar  bill,  giving  to 
each  State  approximately  30,000  acres  of  land  for  each  Member  of 
Congress,  for  the  establislmient  of  colleges  'Ho  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  reflated  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order 
to  promote   tlie   liberal   and   practical   education   of   the   industrial 

"True,  A.r.     Kducation  and  n'search  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States.     Year- 
iMjok,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1894,  pp.  81-116. 
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classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life."  This  bill 
passed  both  Houses,  and  became  a  law  upon  bein^  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  July  2,  1862. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  something  of  the  causes  which  led  up  to 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  of  the  several  intentions  of  various  advo- 
cates of  it.  It  came  just  at  the  climax  of  the  first  decades  of  the 
application  of  the  revived  sciences  to  commercial  production,  and 
the  consequent  expansion  of  our  trade  which  brought  with  it  the 
material  prosperity  and  high  prices  of  antebellum  days.  F'or  twenty 
years  popular  works  on  science  and  the  application  of  its  laws  had 
made  the  American  people  perhaps  overcredulous  of  the  possibilities 
in  store  for  those  with  the  necessary  knowledge  in  the  sciences.  A 
vigorous  reaction  against  the  universal  college  curriculum  brought  a 
demand  for  something  other  than  the  classics.  Surveying  could 
be  studied  at  only  one  school  other  than  West  Point,  while  the  great 
railway  systems  in  process  of  construction  and  projected  demanded 
skilled  civil  engineers.  Baron  Liebig\s  popular  I^etters  on  Chemis- 
try gave  marvelous  hopes  for  a  new  agriculture  which  should  in- 
crease the  production  of  farm  products  many  fold.  These,  and  other 
things  of  their  kind,  were  in  the  minds  of  the  advocates  of  the  Morrill 
bill,  and  the  colleges  resulting  were  intended,  by  many  who  worked 
or  voted  for  it,  to  prepare  youth  for  almost  any  profession  aside  from 
the  three  so-called  learned  professions.  Indeed,  the  title  **Agri- 
cultural  colleges'-  was  inserted  by  the  engrossing  clerk,  and  was  not 
originally  a  part  of  the  bill. 

It  was  provided  that  the  entire  proceeds  accruing  from  the  sale 
of  lands  given  to  the  several  States  shoidd  be  so  invested  as  to  yield 
not  less  than  5  per  cent  interest,  the  principal  to  ''remain  forever 
undiminished,"  except  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  amount 
received  by  a  State  '^  might  be  expended  for  the  puri)ose  of  lands  for 
sites  or  experimental  farms.''  It  was  expected  that  the  States  and 
munificent  citizens  would  provide  ample  buildings,  laboratories,  etc., 
which  has  now  been  done  in  almost  evcry^  case,  although  it  took 
years  for  most  of  the  States  to  awaken  to  the  important  duty  they 
were  called  upon  to  fulfill  toward  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts  within  their  boundaries.  Kansas  received  the 
smallest  allotment  of  land,  82,314  acres;  New  York  the  largest, 
989,920  acres.  About  this  time  the  Government  gave  immense 
grants  of  land  to  railroads  traversing  new  sections  of  the  country, 
and  opened  for  homesteading  other  vast  tracts.  Accordingly  those 
States  which  at  once  offered  for  sale  their  allotments  were  iftt 
little  better  off  than  before,  some  States  receiving  from  the  invested 
funds  not  enough  income  to  maintain  properly  even  one  department 
of  a  college.  Other  States  held  their  land  for  a  higher  market,  and 
sold  it  so  judiciously  that  the  agricultural  colleges  will  forever  b^ 
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fairly  rich  institutions  as  the  result — New  York  and  Michigan  being 
notable  examples.  Some  1,200,000  acres  of  these  public  lands  still 
remain  unsold,  while  the  remainder  has  produced  a  principal  of  over 
$12,000,000.  At  the  present  time  there  are  27  States  having  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  as  separate  institutions,  while  20 
States  maintain  colleges  of  agriculture  as  departments  of  some  uni- 
versity, State  or  otherwise. 

Strictly  speaking,  comparatively  little  agricultural  instruction  w^as 
given  in  these  schools  during  the  first  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 
Those  farmers  who  did  care  to  send  their  cliildren  to  college  wished 
them  to  receive  training  in  other  branches  than  agriculture,  and 
these  new  schools,  with  so  varying  endowments  and  conditions,  had 
each  to  solve  its  ow^n  problem.  Most  of  them  laid  a  deep  and  broad 
foundation  in  the  natural  sciences,  but  technical  courses  in  agriculture 
were  by  no  means  neglected,  and  specialization  in  that  branch  pro- 
duced results  which  drew  attention  to  it  as  the  j'ears  passed.  Per- 
haps it  was  largely  because  there  was  no  consensus  of  opinion  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  given  in  these  agricultural  cours^\s  that  such  a  large 
number  of  States  did  little  more  at  first  than  to  add  an  industrial 
feature  to  a  college  already  existing. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  existence  of  these 
schools  a  movement  was  springing  up  over  the  country  which  has 
made  these  institutions  really  deserve  the  name  agricultural.  The 
investigations  of  Liebig  in  Germany,  of  Boussingault  in  France,  and 
of  Lawes  and  Gilbert  in  England  had  shown  to  the  world  what  science 
might  do  for  agriculture  as  well  as  for  the  other  arts.  In  1851  some 
farmers  of  Saxony  established  the  first  experiment  station,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  more  progressive  agriculturists  of  the  United  States  were  demand- 
ing like  stations.  The  legislature  of  Maryland,  in  endowing  its 
agricultural  college  in  1856,  provided  for  '*  experimental  studies  in 
the  cultivation  of  cereal  and  other  plants  adapted  to  the  climate 
and  latitude  of  the  State  of  Maryland.^'  In  1870  the  University  of 
California  was  doing  similar  work.  In  1875  the  State  of  Connecticut 
added  to  funds  privately  donated  for  the  (\stablishment  of  a  State 
agricultural  experiment  station,  the  first  separate  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  North  Carolina  and  N(»w  Jersey  soon  followed, 
while  the  faculties  of  agriculture  in  several  States  took  similar  work 
upon  themselves  as  a  part  of  their  ordinary  duty.  State  boards  of 
agriculture  and  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations  united  in  asking  Congress  to  establish  and 
provide  for  such  stati(ms  in  each  State,  but  bills  i)roviding  funds  were 
several  times  votc^d  down  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Finally, 
in  1887,  the  Hatch  bill  became  a  law,  w^hich  gave  815,000  each  year, 
out  of  funds  proceeduig  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  to  each  Stat<5 
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and  Territory  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  agricul- 
tural experiment  station,  wliich  must  be  a  department  of  the  land- 
grant  college,  except  in  States  where  separate  experiment  stations 
had  already  been  established.  These  stations  conduct  original 
researches  on  plants  and  animals,  or  in  other  directions  bearing 
directly  on  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States,  '^having 
due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and  needs  of  the  respective 
States  or  Territories." 

The  stations,  primarily  for  original  research,  to-day  form,  with 
analogous  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
the  highest  branch  of  our  system  of  agricultural  education."  Many 
of  the  experiment  station  workers  do  more  or  less  teaching  in  the  agri- 
cultural college  of  the  State,  while  their  laboratories  are  open  to 
assistants  from  the  student  body,  who  do  their  small  part  in  opening 
new  paths  of  knowledge.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture furnishes  extraordinary  facilities  to  teachers  and  graduates 
of  the  colleges  and  experiment  stations  who  wish  to  do  further 
research  work.     Secretary  Wilson,  in  his  report  for  1903,  says: 

The  Department  has  thus  become  a  post-graduate  institution,  where  groups  of 
sciences  are  taught  and  applitni.  Comparatively  little  time  is  devoted  to  the  ascer- 
tainment of  abstract  scientific  facts.  Every  worker  is  helping  somebody,  and  while 
doing  this  he  is  contributing  to  what  is  known  relating  to  the  farm  and  to  the  education 
of  his  associates.  Since  1897,  496  students  have  been  admitted  to  the  Department  for 
instruction  in  our  several  lines  of  work. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  is  the  Bureau  through  which 
the  Department  seeks  to  promote  a  better  organization  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  agricultural  education,  from  the  common  school  to 
th6  graduate  department  of  the  college.  Each  individual  station 
issues  at  least  four  bulletins  a  year  concerning  the  work  of  its  men,  a 
copy  of  which  is  mailed,  free  of  postage,  to  each  newspaper  in  the 
State,  and  to  all  farmers  who  may  request  copies  sent  them.  Dr. 
A.  C.  True  has  described  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations  as 
follows : 

In  genenil,  the  work  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  as  organized  in  this 
country,  may  hv  classified  as  follows:  (1)  They  act  as  bureaus  of  information  on  many 
qurstinns  oi  practical  interest  to  the  farmers  of  their  several  localities;  (2)  they  seek 
by  practical  t(  sts  to  di  vise  better  methods  of  agriculture  and  to  introduce  new  crops 
and  live  stock; or  to  establish  new  agricultural  industries;  (3)  they  aid  the  farmer  in 
his  contest  with  insects  and  with  diseases  of  his  crops  and  live  stock;  (4)  they  help 
to  (h^fend  the  farmer  against  fraud  in  the  sale  of  fertilizers,  seeds,  and  feeding  stuffs; 
(5)  they  invi  stigate  the  operations  of  nature  in  the  air,  water,  soil,  plants,  and  animals, 
in  order  to  find  out  the  principles  which  ain  be  applied  to  the  betterment  of  the  proc- 
esses and  pnxlucts  of  agriculture. & 


o  True,  A.  (\,  and  Cn»sby,  D.  J.  American  system  of  agricultural  education. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Ofliee  (»f  Experiment  Stations,  1904. 

^  True..  A.  (\  Education  and  research  in  agriculture  in  the  I'nited  States.  Year- 
book, Dej)artment  of  Agriculture,  1894,  p.  115. 
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In  perhaps  every  other  channel  of  our  industrial  life  inventions  and 
discoveries  of  commercial  importance  are  patented,  and  a  large  share 
of  the  benefit  accrues  to  some  individual  or  corporation;  but  the 
discoveries  of  the  experiment  station  workers  are  turned  over  fn^ely 
to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Morrill,  father  of  the  bill  establishing  the  agricultural  colleges, 
became  convinced  that  the  demands  for  collegiate  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  were  greater  tlian  the  facilities  for 
supplying  them,  and  he,  with  other  friends  of  the  measure,  secured 
the  passage  of  the  second  Morrill  Act,  which  became  a  law  on  August 
30,  1890.  This  measure  gave  to  each  State  and  Territorj^  Slo,000 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  and  an  increase  over  that  sum  of 
$1,000  annually  until  each  appropriation  should  reach  $25,000  per 
year.  These  funds  can  be  used  only  for  '^instruction  in  agriculture, 
/  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  and  the  various  branches 
;  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic  science,  with 
I  special  reference  to  their  application  to  the  industries  of  life,  and  to 
the  facilities  for  such  instruction.'*  Such  States  as  desired  were 
enabled  to  divide  their  appropriation  between  separate  institutions 
for  white  and  colored  students,  which  lias  been  done  in  15  States  and 
1  Territory.  (Oklahoma),  though  no  agriculture  is  taught  in  the 
Arkansas  school  for  colored  students — so  that  there  are  now  63  agri- 
cultural colleges.  But  the  instruction  in  these  schools  for  the  colored 
is  almost  all  below  college  grade." 

The  Adams  Act,  which  became  a  law  March  16,  1906,  added  imme- 
diately $5,000  a  year  to  the  income  of  the  State  experiment  stations. 
This  sum  is  t )  be  increased  by  $2,000  each  year  for  five  years,  and 
these  funds  are  to  be  expended  only  for  original  research  i;i  agriculture. 
About  a  year  later  a  bill  became  a  law  adding  $5,000  annually  to 
the  sum  before  received  by  each  State  for  its  agricultural  (M)llege 
according  to  the  seccmd  Morrill  Act,  until  the  total  reaches  $50,000  a 
year.  This  means  that  within  five  years  each  State  i\:\d  TorritorA^ 
will  receive  annuallv  from  the  FedcTul  Gv^veriiinent  S'^^^OOO  f<»r  its 
agricultural  college  and  experiment  station. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Federal  aid  given  to  t\w  agricnltural  colleges. 
In  a  few  cases  privat(>  individuals  have  added  in  a  small  way  to  the 
endowment  of  one  of  these  institutii).is.  In  Lcaiisiana  the  Sugar 
Pla^t(»rs'  ^Vssociatio.i  has  followed  the*  example  of  nia  y  siniihir  orga  :- 
izati  )iis  in  France  in  giving  funds  for  the  training  of  su;::ar  (\\[)crts. 
The  States  themselves  have  come  to  see  the  economic  wisdom  (  f  pr  >- 
viding  li])eraHy  for  the  agricultural  collegers  in  tlieir  midst,  csiuM'ially 
in  the  large  fairming  Stat(\s  of  the  Middle  W(\st,  where  lar;x<'  sums  are 
readily  Vi)t(»d  l)y  the  legislatures  at  the  suggestion  of  the  pi'c^sident  or 

"Tnu'.  A.<\.  an(l(Vosl)y,  D.  J.  Aiin'ric;!*!  y  !<■  n  df  a'^ninilinral  <'<liu;ilii)ii.  l><*pt. 
oi>\^'rirultun',  Ollieo  «>f  ExjMTiiucMit  »Siati<)n\  liMM    pp.  s.  i». 
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regents  of  the  agricultural  college.  For  example,  during  the  fiscal 
year  <,f  1902-3  s})ecial  appropriations  ''for  the  better  equipment  and 
maintenance  of  these  institutions  aggregating  more  than  $1,500,000 
were  made;  '*  while  the  next  year  more  than  as  much  again  was  given 
by  the  States — Iowa,  New  York,  Peimsylvania,  and  Minnesota  each 
appropriating  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  new  buildings 
and  eciuipment — and  all  this  in  addition  to  the  amiual  appropriations 
for  maintenance. 

This  is  allowing  the  extension  of  work  in  two  directions:  "(1)  To 
make  the  courses  <i  college  grade  more  complete  by  the  differentiation 
of  the  different  branches  of  agriculture  and  the  addition  of  courses 
in  rural  engineering  and  rural  economy;  and  (2)  to  provide  for  the 
broader  extension  of  agricultural  education  through  secondary 
schools,  short  courses,  summer  schools,  normal  courses,  correspondence 
courses,  farmers'  institutes,  and  other  forms  of  university  extension 
work."  These  have  been  the  principal  lines  of  progress  of  the  last 
fifteen  vears.  It  has  come  to  be  seen  that  the  real  function  of 
these  collegiate  courses  is  not  t<:)  educate  farmers  generally — 
th(»y  nmst  be  provided  for  in  some  other  way — but  rather  to  train 
leaders  in  agricultural  progress.  It  is  hardly  a  serious  criticism  of 
such  institutions  to  complain  that  comparatively  few  of  their  grad- 
uates return  to  the  farm.  Badly  needed  as  they  are  on  the  land 
itself,  they  find  a  greater  demand  for  men  to  open  the  way  for  new 
uses  of  products,  or  to  discover  and  apply  still  other  scientific  laws  to 
agriculture.  And  so  the  college  course  of  four  years  in  agriculture 
has  come  about  in  most  of  the  colleges,  while  both  the  entrance  re- 
quireme]its  aud  the  grade  of  undergraduate  work  done  tend  to  become 
higher.  The  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  recom- 
mends that  the  entrance  requirements  be  on  a  level  with  those  of 
other  first-class  colleges,  and  many  have  adopted  this  plan.  Some 
institutions,  under  certain  conditions,  admit  pupils  from  the  rural 
schools  as  sjH^cial  students,  because  there  are  no  secondary  schools  of 
agriculture  to  fit  them  for  higher  work.  And  so  long  as  this  condi- 
tion exists  there  seem  but  two  possibilities  if  the  college  is  to  meet 
the  weeds  of  the  farmers:  Elither  to  admit  boys  and  girls  from  the 
rural  schools,  or  else  to  provider  a  secondary  school  of  agriculture  for 
them,  as  Maine,  Mimiesota,  Nebraska,  Khode  Island,  and  Washington 
have  done. 

Th(*re  is  everywhere  a  tendency  to  make  the  four-years  course 
leading  to  the*  bachelor's  degree  fully  equal  in  scope  and  thoroughness 
to  those*  of  the  other  colleges  of  a  university,  with  a  consequent  en- 
largement of  the  electives  possible  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
course.  While  tlu*  basal  studies  are  comparable  in  the  various 
States,  each  institution  is  specializing  along  lines  of  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  the  farmers  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  located,  hand  in 
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hand  with  the  State  experiment  station.  The  University  of  Maine 
teaches  forestry  in  its  agricultural  college.  The  University  of  Mis- 
souri, in  connection  with  its  new  Teachers'  College,  will  give  especial 
attention  to  training  for  the  instruction  in  agriculture  demanded  in 
the  schools  of  the  State.  Wisconsin,  besides  special  work  in  agri- 
cultural physics,  is  known  the  world  over  for  its  instruction  and  dis- 
coveries in  dairying,  especially  through  the  apparatus  for  testing  the 
amount  of  butter  fat  in  milk,  invented  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock,  which 
is  now  used  in  practically  every  civilized  country,  and  by  means  of 
which  literally  millions  of  dollars  annually  are  saved  to  manufac- 
turers of  butter  and  cheese,  and  so  to  the  consumer." 

Some  years  ago  several  of  the  colleges  undertook  to  offer  short 
courses  in  agriculture  for  young  men  who  wished  some  practical 
knowledge  of  the  better  methods  of  farming,  but  who  could  not 
afford  to  spend  four  years  at  the  college.  For  some  time  these 
courses  proved  disastrous,  in  that  they  were  not  sharply  enough 
distinguished  from  the  complete  course,  and  there  was  a  prevalent 
suspicion  that  they  were  every  whit  as  valuable — "merely  the 
four-years  course  with  the  frills  left  off.'*  Happily  the  project  was 
not  abandoned,  the  true  function  of  these  courses  came  to  be  under- 
stood and  appreciated,  and  now  they  have  come  to  be  the  colleges' 
best  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  mass  of  farming  people.  A 
greater  and  greater  number  of  these  courses  are  offered  each  year, 
by  44  or  more  of  these  institutions.  They  vary  in  length  from  two 
college  years  to  a  very  few  weeks,  are  usually  given  during  the  winter, 
and  are  designed  for:  "(1)  Those  preparing  to  enter  a  four-year 
agricultural  course;  (2)  those  desiring  instruction  in  agricultural 
subjects,  but  having  insufficient  scholastic  attainments  to  carry  the 
full  collegiate  course;  (3)  those  unable  to  leave  home  for  an  ex- 
tended course,  who  desire  instruction  in  some  particular  phase  of 
agricultural  science  or  who  wish  to  become  proficient  in  some  branch 
of  agricultural  practice;  and  (4)  teachers  desiring  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  give  instruction  in  nature  study  and  elementary  agricul- 
ture.''^ Thirty  colleges  offer  courses  of  the  first  or  second  class,  all 
but  9  of  which  cover  more  than  a  vear.  There  are  many  one- 
year  or  two-year  preparatory^  courses,  and  a  few  colleges  now  give 
high  school  agricultural  courses  of  two  or  tlu'ee  years.  Most  of 
these  latter  have  proved  to  be  of  greater  use  in  preparing  young  men 
and  women  to  go  back  to  the  farm  for  a  life  of  successful  work  than 
to  train  up  candidates  for  the  four-years'  course — a  strong  argument 
for    the    agricultural    high    school.     Instead    of   secondary    courses, 

o  Ilarwood,  \V.  S.  The  inasltTv  of  the  earth.  American  Illustrated  Mag-azine, 
Deo.,  1005,  pp.  123  133. 

^  ('n>sby,  D.  J.  Special  and  short  eoursfs  in  agricultural  colleges.  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture. Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  bulletin  139,  p.  7. 
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so-called,  some  of  the  colleges  give  what  they  temi  "practical  agri- 
cultural courses,"  of  one  or  two  years,  made  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  those  with  limited  previous  education,  by  offering  *'a  minimum  of 
culture  subjects  and  pure  science,  and  a  maximum  of  applied  science." 
So  long  as  a  majority  of  the  graduates  of  the  four-years' courses  are 
attracted  away  from  the  farm, as  will  be  the  case  until  the  colleges 
send  out  enough  trained  men  to  supply  the  demand  for  them  in 
special  pK)sitions,  just  so  long  will  the  colleges  be  under  obligation  to 
keep  the  ranks  of  the  farmers  themselves  filled  with  men  trained  in 
these  secondary,  or  practical,  courses. 

There  would  still  be  no  provision  for  those  people,  young  and  old, 
actually  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  who  are  unable  to  spend 
even  one  entire  year  away  at  school,  and  yet  who  are  keenly  alive 
to  their  deficiencies  in  the  more  recent  and  economical  methods. 
For  just  this  class  all  the  better  colleges  now  offer  short  winter 
courses  of  a  few  weeks  in  subjects  of  importance  to  the  people  of  the 
State  in  question.  In  some  of  the  farming  States,  where  appropria- 
tions are  liberal  and  the  institutions  are  most  progressive,  many  such 
comses  are  offered,  six  colleges  giving  a  total  of  44  of  them  each 
winter.  Some  courses  cover  onlv  a  week  or  ten  davs,  some  extend 
over  three  months,  all  are  as  practical  as  they  can  be  made,  the  stu- 
dents doing  as  much  actual  work  as  possible.  "The  nature  of  these 
courses  is  even  more  varied  than  their  length  of  term.  Various  col- 
leges offer  courses  in  general  agriculture,  dairying,  creamery  manage- 
ment, farm  dairying,  poultry  raising,  cheese  making,  animal  hus- 
bandry, horticulture,  domestic  science,  floriculture,  agronomy,  bee 
culture,  forestry,  beet-sugar  production,  farm  mechanics,  botany, 
bacteriology,  entomolog}^,  stock  judging,  and  com  judging.'**  It 
is  these  courses  which  are  influencing  om-  agriculture  day  by  day, 
and  which  are  awakening  the  farmers  to  the  necessity  of  an  agricul- 
tural education  for  themselves  and  their  children.  The  University 
of  Illinois  during  the  winter  of  1905-6  inaugurated  a  new  feature  in 
the  way  of  a  short  course  of  two  weeks  for  boys  in  the  rural  schools, 
who  should  be  giv(»n  scholarships  by  country  farmers'  institutes  for 
their  success  in  judging  corn.  This  course  contained  a  host  of  use- 
ful things  from  many  of  the  agricultural  branches,  which  would  be 
useful  not  only  in  the  lives  of  the  students,  but  which  would  interest 
the  boys  in  the  schools  at  home,  and  perhaps  arouse  a  permanent 
interest  in  the  apj)lications  of  science  to  their  life  on  the  farm. 

The  number  of  agricultural  colleges  maintaining  summer  schools 
for  teachers  or  offering  normal  courses  of  one  or  two  years  is  slowly 
increasing,  and  would  probably  be  still  larger  were  not  most  of  the 
colleges  already  handicapped   for  want  ()f  funds  and   the  members 

«  Crosby,  D.  J.  Special  and  short  coiirsi  f?  in  agricultunil  colU'gos.  Dept.  of  Agri- 
cultuns  OiVwv  of  Exporiimnt  Stations,  bulletin  ]39,  p.  8. 
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of  the  faculties  badly  overcrowded  with  work.  In  the  States  where 
elementary  agriculture  is  being  introduced  into  the  public  schools 
the  teachers  attend  these  courses  in  large  numbers  and  seem  to  enjoy 
the  work  and  to  be  anxious  to  learn  as  much  as  they  can  in  the  time 
at  their  disposal.  Originally  nature  study  predominated  in  these 
courses,  but  now  elementary  agriculture  seems  to  be  receiving  more 
attention.  The  "Summer  School  in  Nature  Study  and  Country 
Life"  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  may  be  cited  as  an 
example;  the  instruction  is  given  during  three  weeks  of  July,  and 
includes  the  following  topics:  Our  common  birds,  insects,  geology, 
botany,  landscape  gardening,  forestry,  flower  growing,  soils,  cereals 
and  grasses,  vegetable  growing,  plant  enemies,  farm  animals,  stock 
feeding,  dairying,  and  poultry  culture.  The  course  certainly  is 
broad  enough;  the  wonder  is  that  so  many  things  can  receive  any 
adequate  attention  in  three  weeks.  The  short  winter  courses  are  a 
monument  to  the  noble  efforts  of  the  colleges  to  meet  the  present 
needs  of  the  people;  summer  courses  in  elementary  agriculture  for 
teachers,  at  least  in  all  States  where  there  is  an  effort  to  introduce 
that  subject  into  the  rural  schools,  are  needed  fully  as  much,  and 
will  produce  as  great  results. 

Columbia  University  has  just  announced  (May,  1907)  as  follows: 

We  have  arranged  to  accept  at  full  value  for  the  Columbia  degrees  work  done  in 
agriculture  at  any  of  the  leading  agricultural  colleges.  Our  arrangements  have  been 
made  especially  with  Professor  Bailey  at  Cornell  and  have  the  Cornell  scheme  of 
course  in  view.  Nevertheless,  we  can  easily  adjust  our  work  to  that  done  in  any  other 
institution  if  it  be  of  the  Cornell  grade.  *  *  *  We  are  genuinely  interested  in 
doing  w^hat  we  can  for  the  training  of  agricultural  teachers.  Necessarily  our  efforts 
will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  work  of  practice  teaching  and  general  theory  in  train- 
ing schools  for  agricultural  teachers  and  for  positions  of  director,  principal,  etc.,  in 
such  institutions. 

Forty  of  the  agricultural  colleges  now  offer  graduate  coiu^es  for  the 
master's  degree,  and  9  of  them  give  sufficient  graduate  work  to 
enable  the  student  to  take  his  doctorate.  The  research  work  neces- 
sary for  the  latter  degree  is  frequently  done  in  the  experiment  sta- 
tion connected  with  the  college,  directed  by  the  experts  in  charge. 
During  the  summer  of  1902  a  graduate  school  of  agriculture  was  con- 
ducted at  the  Ohio  State  University,  the  courses  being  given  by 
experts  from  all  over  the  country  and  from  the  Department  at 
Washinojton.  Seventv-five  students  were  in  attendance  from  28 
States  and  Territories.  During  the  next  four  years  no  one  State 
felt  lik(»  assuming  the  expense  of  such  an  institution,  but  a  committee 
of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment ^Stations  was  engaged  in  working  out  plans  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  institution  as  a  permanent  feature  of  our  system  of 
agricultural  education.  The  summer  of  1006  saw  its  revival  under 
the  auspices  of  the  above  association  on  a  better  basis  at  the  Illinois 
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Agricultural  College,  the  college,  it  may  be  noted,  which  stands  for 
receiving  the  farm  boy  with  whatever  education  he  may  have  and 
giving  him  all  he  is  capable  of  taking  away. 

The  International  Agricultural  Institute  at  Rome  will  probably 
be  opened,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  greater  share  of  the  impor- 
tant countries  of  the  world,  in  1908. 

A  great  deal  of  extension  work  is  being  done  by  the  agricultural 
colleges,'  aside  from  the  millions  of  copies  of  publications  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  are  supplied  to  farmers,  and  the 
bulletins  of  the  State  experiment  stations.  In  half  a  dozen  States 
"experimental  imions,'*  composed  of  graduates  and  former  students, 
are  organized  to  cooperate  with  the  colleges  in  their  experimental 
work  and  to  spread  abroad  the  results  of  their  discoveries.  Several 
of  the  colleges  are  at  thehead  of  the  movement  in  their  States  for  the 
formation  of  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs,  and  the  consequent 
instruction  in  the  rural  schools.  Many  of  the  institutions  publish 
pamphlets  on  nature  study,  school  gardening,  etc.,  which  are  sent 
free  to  children  and  teachers  asking  for  them.  Ohio  University 
employs  a  man  in  charge  of  the  extension  work  among  the  rural 
schools,  as  do  the  State  agricultural  colleges  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  and 
New  York,  and  furnishes  free  to  teachers'  institutes  competent 
lecturers  on  nature  study  and  other  such  topics. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  agricultural  extension  work, 
and  one  which  merits  an  entire  book  instead  of  the  few  lines  that 
must  suffice  here  for  want  of  suitable  space,  is  that  of  farmers'  insti- 
tutes. These  are  directly  under  the  patronage  of  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  but  are  often  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  agricultural  colleges.  Almost  a  million  people  annually 
attend  these  institutes,  to  which  the  colleges  send  their  best  speakers. 

The  agricultural  colleges  of  New  York,  West  Virginia,  South 
Dakota,  and  Michigan,  at  least,  conduct  farmers'  reading  courses, 
and  in  some  cases  additional  courses  for  farmers'  wive^.  The  colleges 
send  out  to  members  of  the  clubs  questions  on  each  course,  which  are 
answered,  and,  after  being  carefully  criticised  at  the  college,  are  sent 
back  to  the  members  again.  Pennsylvania  State  College  offers  a 
correspondence  course  in  agriculture,  and  the  University  of  Wyoming 
gives  similar  courses  in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Mimeograph 
copies  of  lessons  prepared  by  members  of  the  university  faculty  are 
sent  free  to  members,  whose  answers  to  examination  questions  are 
corrected  and  returned. 

This  innovation  has  been  copied  by  four  private  institutions  w^hich 
now  offer,  among  other  correspondence  courses,  work  in  agriculture. 
A  Springfield,  Mass.,  institution  offers  yearly  courses  in  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  agricultural  bacteriology,  the  work  for  which  has 
been  prepared  by  professors  at  Amherst  Agricultural  College,  Cornell, 
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and  Wesley  an.  This  work  was  first  offered  in  1901,  and  was  followed 
two  or  three  years  later  by  a  Washington,  D.  C,  school,  which  oflFers 
14  courses  in  agricultural  subjects,  the  lessons  of  which  are  furnished 
by  experts  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
w^hich  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  lectures  delivered  by  them  on 
their  specialties.  In  addition,  the  institution  has  mailed  to  its  stu- 
dents from  the  Department  copies  of  farmers'  bulletins  bearing  on 
the  subjects  of  the  lectures.  Another  Washington  correspondence 
school  offered  in  1905  courses  in  general  agriculture,  tropical  agri- 
culture, and  agricultural  economics.  Previous  to  that  time  some  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  offered  courses  in  agron- 
omy, animal  husbandry,  and  veterinary  science,  through  the  medium 
of  correspondence.  These  private  institutions  seem  to  fulfill  a  true 
function  in  teaching  a  certain  class  who  would  not  otherwise  study 
because  the  information  was  free.  One  of  these  schools  frankly 
writes  me  that  most  of  the  things  sent  in  their  lessons  are  procurable 
ifrom  the  Department  of  Agriculture  free  of  charge,  but  that  if  free 
they  would  not  be  taken  advantage  of  by  their  clientage.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  point  out  further  that,  through  its  distribution  of  vast 
quantities  of  reading  matter,  the  Department  itself  comprises,  among 
its  other  functions,  that  of  a  correspondence  school,  and  that  the 
experts  of  a  State  experiment  station  will  answer  questions  of  a 
technical  nature  which  have  proved  too  hard  for  the  student. 

Perhaps  the  latest  phase  of  extension  work  is  the  cooperation  of 
certain  of  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  Middle  West  with  the  rail- 
way systems  traversing  their  States,  in  sending  ''corn-gospel"  trains 
over  the  systems,  in  charge  of  members  of  the  college  faculty.  Begun 
in  the  spring  of  1904,  in  Iowa,  by  two  of  the  railways  crossing  the 
State,  a  special  train  was  taken  through  more  than  a  tliird  of  the 
counties  of  the  State,  and  at  each  of  the  150  stops  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden, 
of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  addressed  large  numbers  of  farmers 
on  the  subject  of  ''seed  com,"  demonstrating  to  them  what  had 
been  discovered  at  the  college  shortly  before,  that  only  63  per  cent 
of  the  seed  corn  ordinarily  used  by  them  was  worth  planting.  Not 
only  did  the  farmers  attend  these  lectures  by  the  thousands,  but 
many  teachers  heard  them  as  well,  and  later  had  their  pupils  bring 
com  from  home  for  testing,  and  carry  the  results  back  to  their 
parents — an  exceedingly  good  lesson  on  the  economic  value  of  nature 
study.  This  extension  work  proved  to  be  worth  milUons  of  dollars 
annually  to  the  farmers  of  Iowa,  and  since  then  the  Rock  Island, 
Burlington,  Missouri  Pacific,  ami  other  roads  have  carried  such 
trains,  without  charge,  through  Illinois,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  neigh- 
boring States. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PRACTICAL  ADVANTAGES   OF  AGRICULTURAL   EDU- 
CATION. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  preceding  study,  even  the  historical  portion 
of  it,  has  pointed  out,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  at  least  two  things: 
(1)  The  need  of  a  good  agricultural  education  for  rural  communities, 
and  (2)  the  values,  educational,  economic,  ethical,  and  social,  of  such 
an  education;  and  that  some  of  the  problems  have  been  indicated 
which  such  education  has  helped  to  solve,  and  which  it  may  be 
expected  to  solve  again  in  other  places.  In  this  final  chapter,  then, 
it  may  be  of  advantage  to  recapitulate  by  making  cross-sections  of 
what  has  gone  before. 

No  serious  student  of  our  American  system  of  education  would 
defend  the  conditions  in  our  rural  schools  to-day  as  being  the  best  to 
prepare  the  pupils  for  successful,  happy  lives,  or  for  the  highest  plane 
of  citizenship.  Many  reforms  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  supply 
adequate  educational  facilities  to  the  pupils  of  our  rural  schools, 
who  comprise  about  one-half  the  school  children  of  our  country. 
More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  country  school  children  never  attend 
a  graded  school.  Whose  is  the  fault  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire. 
Not  only  do  these  children  have  the  right  to  demand  better  training, 
however,  but  the  nation  has  the  right  to  demand  better  citizens  than 
is  possible  under  the  present  conditions.  In  some  parts  of  the  South, 
if  not  in  most  of  the  Southern  States,  the  conditions  of  the  people 
have  in  the  past,  at  least,  forbidden  the  levying  of  sufficient  local 
taxes  to  support  good  schools;  in  well-to-do  sections  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  the  low  educational  ideals  of  the  people  must  be  lifted. 
In  the  South  there  is  a  great  demand  for  agricultural  instruction  in 
the  schools.  In  the  West  interest  in  education  is  quickened  by 
showing  the  people  the  financial  advantages  to  be  secured  through 
scientific  africulture.  There  are  not  a  few  examples  of  counties — 
indeed,  of  States — where  the  farmers  are  now  leaders  in  the 
demand  for  a  better  and  higher  education;  more  bushels  of  wheat, 
com,  and  potatoes  to  the  acre  have  accomplished  what  the  pleading 
of  school  men  failed  to  do. 

Our  first  schools  were  for  the  purpose  of  training  young  men 
for  the  ministry,  and  ever  since  the  foundation  of  education  in  the 
United  States  the  curriculum  of  even  our  elementary  schools  has 
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came  to  the  rescue,  and  tiiey  are  freely  fumisliing  trains  to  carry  over 
their  lines  agricultural  college  lecturers  who  shall  teach  the  fanners 
how  to  raise  a  fifth  more  com  through  the  careful  selection  of  seed, 
and  Iowa  has  already  added  $8,000,000  a  year  to  her  income  as  a 
result.  Many  boys'  agricultural  clubs  are  studying  the  selection  of 
seed  com,  with  the  consequence  that  some  Illinois  boys  are  selling 
their  com  for  five  times  as  much  as  their  fathers  are  able  to  get  for 
theirs. 

The  economic  necessity  for  such  instniction  is  all  the  more  impera- 
tive because  even  a  farmer  can  not  live  unto  himself  and  be  success- 
ful. Half  of  our  total  exports  are  agricultural  products,  and  our 
farmers  must  have  good  markets  abroad  to  reap  rich  returns  from 
their  crops.  Science,  however,  knows  no  geographical  boundaries, 
and  the  latest  discoveries  bearing  on  agriculture  are  taught  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  several  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, as  we  have  seen.  Moreover,  in  a  monarchy  a  change  in  the 
educational  system  works  from  the  top  down  very  quickly.  In  prac- 
tically all  the  European  states  the  government  provides  traveling 
schools  and  itinerant  instructors  for  teacliing  young  people  and 
adults  alike  the  new  methods  of  production.  Sweden  each  year 
selects  scores  of  her  most  progressive  farmers,  one  only  from  a  local- 
ity, and  sends  them  on  a  visit  to  the  better  farms  and  experiment  sta- 
tions of  the  surrounding  countries;  on  returning  each  of  these  men 
acts  as  a  center  of  information  for  his  entire  community.  It  is  just 
in  this  way  that  the  European  farmer  is  enabled  to  compete  success- 
fully with  us.  For  example,  he  buys  our  entire  surplus  of  cotton 
seed  very  cheaply  and  feeds  its  meal  to  liis  cattle,  thus  making  him 
a  successful  competitor  of  ours,  while  many  of  our  Southern  farmers 
do  not  yet  fully  recognize  its  value  as  a  fattening  product,  although 
this  was  demonstrated  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  experiment 
station  in  1901."  The  Danes  receive  $8,500,000  a  year  more  for 
their  bacon,  butter,  and  eggs  than  England  pays  to  other  countries 
for  the  same  amount  of  such  produce,  although  twenty  years  ago, 
before  the  children  of  Denmark  were  generally  taught  about  such 
things,  the  Danish  products  received  less  than  the  usual  market 
price.^ 

Prof.  G.  L.  McKay,  of  Iowa  State  College,  found  Danish  butter  in 
England  constantly  bringing  2  to  3  cents  a  pound  more  than  any 
other  butter  because  of  its  dry,  mealy  appearance.  Investigation, 
however,  proved  that  the  butter  in  question  actually  contained  2  to 
3  per  cent  more  water  than  American  or  Canadian  butter.  In  other 
words,  the  Danes  get  2  or  3  more  pounds  of  butter  to  each  100 
pounds  of  butter  fat,  and  yet  sell  it  for  2  or  3  cents  a  pound  more. 

a  Annual  report,  Iniversity  of  Tennessee  agricultural  experiment  station,  1901. 
'^  Report,  19(V4,  Ontario  Dairj-men's  Association,  p.  35. 
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Why?  Because  they  have  found  the  secret  of  making  butter  con- 
taining this  extra  amount  of  watier  appear  to  be  extra  dry,  and  the 
process  is  taught  in  the  Danish  schools. " 

The  farmers  of  Ontario  have  doubled  their  output  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  without  any  appreciable  in- 
crease either  in  population  or  acreage.^  The  money  value  of  an 
agricultural  education  was  recognized  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
when  he  said  before  the  House  of  Commons,  while  advocating  a  lib- 
eral appropriation  for  the  agricultural  schools  in  the  West  Indies: 
"I  regard  the  whole  of  this  cost  as  being  an  expenditure  intended  to 
relieve  the  British  Government  of  future  charges.''*^ 

The  prosperity  of  our  farming  districts  and  States  is  not  alone  in 
demanding  the  scientific  training  of  our  future  agriculturists  and 
horticulturists.  The  welfare  of  our  cities  and  of  our  great  manufac- 
turing States  is  dependent  upon  our  agricultural  prosperity  to  no 
slight  degree.  It  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  factory 
employees  of  New  England  if  the  abandoned  farms  with  which  the 
States  are  still  dotted  could  be  made  productive  and  economically 
valuable.  Urban  conditions  in  the  South  would  bo  materially  bet- 
tered by  increased  productiveness  of  the  surrounding  country,  which 
can  readily  be  brought  about  by  a  better  education  of  its  owners  and 
tenants  as  to  how  to  deal  with  their  land.  Intensive  farming  is 
already  being  made  profitable  on  land  once  abandoned  as  not  worth 
the  taxes  imposed,  and  scientific  agriculture  has  netted  a  gain  of 
S96.22  an  acre  on  some  of  the  poorest  land  in  Alabama.^  One  of 
the  Tuskegee  farmers*  leaflets  tells  how  Mr.  G.  W.  Carver  raised  266 
bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  on  1  acre  of  land,  with  a  net  profit  of  $121, 
while  the  average  yield  in  the  vicinity  was  37  bushels.  "The  average 
yield  of  cotton  throughout  the  South  is  190  pounds  per  acre,  usually 
below  the  paying  point.  Every  acre  can  and  should  be  made  to 
produce  500  pounds  of  lint.  However,  if  every  grower  added  but  5 
pounds  an  acre,  it  would  be  worth  (at  1903  prices)  $15,000,000  more 
than  at  present.''* 

Blinded  as  we  are,  too  often,  by  our  utilitarian  tendencies  and 
our  search  for  the  practical,  it  may  seem  rather  strained  at  first  to 
lay  much  stress  on  the  ethical  value  of  instruction  in  agriculture, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  of  great  importance.  Instances  might 
be  multiplied  of  transformations  in  character  wrought  by  school 
gardens,  to  say  nothing  of  the  love  for  God's  out-of-doors  and  for 

a  Report,  1904,  Ontario  Dairymen's  Association,  p.  142. 
ft  Ibid.,  p.  205. 

c  Sadler,  M.  E.     The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  elementary  and  high  schools  in  the 
West  Indies.     Special  reports  on  educational  subjects  [England],  1001,  vol.  4,  p.  810. 
^  Washington,  Booker  T.     Working  with  the  hands,  1904,  pp.  169,  170. 
<Ibid.,  p.  165. 
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His  creatures  coming  from  nature  study.  Police  officers  and  courts 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cle\nL»land,  and  Dayton,  Ohio,  among 
other  cities,  are  glad  witnesses  to  Uie  civic  virtue  arising  out  of  the 
proprietorship  of  a  little  pi(»ce  of  land.  Respect  for  others'  property 
is  engendered  in  no  way  so  quickly  as  by  letting  a  child  possess  some 
of  his  own,  for  thus  economy,  lionesty,  application,  concentration, 
justice,  and  the  dignity  of  labor  are  brought  into  the  childn^n's  lives 
in  a  telling  way.  A  study  of  the  laws  of  nature  may  well  teach  one 
that  "AVhatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  lie  also  reap,"  in  his  life 
as  well  as  from  the  soil.  In  working  through  a  long  season,  side  by 
side  with  others,  the  child  gets  his  earliest  and  best  instruction  in 
social  responsibilities,  in  what  he  owes  to  his  neighbor,  one  of  the 
most  important  things  an  individual  of  to-day  has  to  learn. 

Earh^  experience  in  success  and  failure,  and  the  learning  to  plan 
for  the  future  and  to  work  in  the  expectation  of  reward  later,  are 
among  other  benefits  of  an  agricultural  education,  and  with  these 
goes  .the  consciousness  of  one's  power  to  create  value,  to  take  care 
of  himself  if  other  things  fail,  to  be  independent  when  tlu'own  on 
his  own  resources,  the  abilitv  alwavs  to  fall  on  his  feet.  As  a  corol- 
lary  there  will  come  an  added  res{)ect  for  the  farm  and  for  the  farmer, 
a  thing  greatly  needed  in  America,  where  agriculture  does  not  com- 
mand the  prestige  which  belongs  to  it  in  other  countries.  The 
country  boy  whose  principal  acquaintance  with  the  soil  has  been 
unreasoning  work  with  it,  is  not  attracted  back  to  it  for  his  chosen 
residence  after  being  called  '' farmer"  by  the  contemptuous  boys 
of  the  town.  Both  urban  and  rural  {)eople  need  to  be  educated  in 
this  respect,  even  more  than  our  agricultural  colleges  have  educated 
them,  great  as  has  been  the  change  they  have  brought  about. 

Our  better  agricultural  colleges  are  not  satisfied  to  train  men  to  be 
able  to  produce  more  grain  to  tlu*  acre,  or  more  pounds  of  meat  from 
a  suitably  balanced  ration,  l>ut  the  stud(»nts  are  beingshown  how 
they  may  best  become  leaders  among  their  fellows;  liow  they  may 
''make  agriculture  a  live,  ])rogressive  art,  which  in  the  future  shall 
provide  a  more  stable  and  satisfactory  l)asis  for  thrifty,  intelligent, 
refined,  and  happy  rural  conununitics,  as  well  as  a  stronger  guarantee 
for  the  manufactures,  coinnierc(\  literature,  art,  and  science  of  a 
higher  civilization."^ 

And  ahmg  with  the  ethics  whidi  s]n)ul(l  result  from  such  instruc- 
tion the  reliti:ious  instincts  of  the  child  and  the  vouth  mav  well  be 
appealed  to  and  liealthfullystinudaiiMJ.  That  oiuM'ould  study  nature, 
the  out-of-doors,  (lod's  handiwork  in  the  world,  and  not  come  to  a 
truer  reverence  and  love  for  llini  who  made  all  things  and  th(»  laws 
bv   which    ihev   are   ^xoverned.    xhmus    lo    nie    inc(>nipreh(Misil)l(\     A 

"  TriM'.  A.  ('.      K«lu«;if  idiinl  \:jhi.  s  of  cduisis  in  ;i«:ii«uliun-.     liuvci'sit)"  <if  Ohio 
bulU'tiii,  s«*ri<*s  (),  N«).  11). 
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most  appropriate  motto  for  every  school  of  agriculture,  of  whatever 
grade,  or  for  any  text-book  unfolding  the  wonderful  processes  to 
which  man  can  cause  nature  to  respond,  would  be:  '' Open  Thou  mine 
eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  tilings  out  of  Thy  law/* 

Inseparable  from  a  better  ethical  status  of  any  considerable  group 
of  a  people  is  the  changed  social  status  of  the  entire  larger  group. 
It  is  because  of  the  certainty  of  improved  social  conditions  that  such 
organizations  as  the  American  Civic  iVssociation  are  putting  forth 
their  best  efforts  for  the  introduction  of  gardens  into  our  city  schools 
and  of  elementary  agriculture  into  the  schools  of  rural  communities. 
It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  anything  which  exerts  a  favor- 
able influence  educationally,  economically,  and  ethically  will  be  of 
value  socially.  In  addition,  however,  there  may  be  pointed  out 
several  specific  social  problems  confronting  us  to-day  which  theo- 
retically a  general  education  in  agriculture  ought  to  bring  nearer  a 
solution  and  which  practical  experiments  show  may  be  done  in 
reality. 

We  have  already  noted  the  changed  character  brought  about  in 
the  Indian  schools  since  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  their 
curriculum;  over  25  per  cent  more  Indians  are  self-supporting  than 
before,  and  around  the  tepees  of  the  blanket  Indians  even  Uttle 
gardens  are  appearing,  here  and  there,  which  mean  a  reUnquishing 
of  the  nomadic  life  and  a  rise  to  a  higher  plane  of  civilization.  The 
numerous  farm  schools  over  the  country,  including  the  large  second- 
ary school  of  the  St.  Joseph^s  Directory,  of  San  Francisco,  have 
turned  scores  and  hundreds  of  youth  out  of  the  highways  of  crime 
into  paths*  of  industry  and  good  citizenship.  A  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  such  schools  would  mean  not  only  the  prevention  of 
crime,  but  the  lessening  of  tramps  and  pauperism.  Sociological 
students  of  the  past  decade  have  shown  that  only  a  negligible  per  cent 
of  our  tramps  have  ever  tilled  a  foot  of  soil.  Agriculture  is  the  one 
occupation  which  is  not  at  present  deplorably  overci'owded  and  in 
which  there  will  be  a  place  for  at  least  twenty  years  to  come  for 
every  intelligent,  strong  man  to  make  and  keep  himself  independent. 

The  most  serious  didicultv  with  which  the  American  farmer  has 

ft' 

to  deal,  especially  in  manufacturing  States  or  localities,  is  that  of 
securing  labor  to  cany  on  his  work.  This  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  section — New  England  and  Kansas  are  alike  crying  for 
help.  I  have  liv(»d  in  a  locality  where  a  great  majority  of  the  young 
men  hav(»  left  the  rich  farms  of  the  surrounding  country  to  reside  in 
miserable  little  homes  in  the  towns  and  cities,  where  thev  work  in 
zinc  smelters,  amid  the  heat  and  fumes  of  sulphur,  prodigal  of  their 
health  and  strength,  though  they  know  full  well  how  soon  a  smelter 
employee*  hix^aks  down.  Th(»  same  thing  is  seen  in  the  factory  dis- 
tricts of  the  South  and  in  rural  New  England.     This  would  not 
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occur  were  it  not  that  our  present  schools  are  largely  devoted  to  edu- 
cating the  country  children  away  from  the  farm,  and  in  farming  dis- 
tricts of  uneducated  people  one  can  not  blame  tlie  young  people  for 
getting  away  from  their  usual  surroundings  as  soon  as  possible. 

Statistics  of  France  and  Belgium,  among  European  countries, 
show  here  and  there  a  movement  of  population  toward  the  country 
from  the  city  since  an  elementary  agricultural  education  was  made 
compulsory.  It  may  be  that  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  coinci- 
dence, but  if  so  it  is  a  striking  and  very  happy  one.  In  such  of 
our  own  States  as  Illinois  and  Iowa,  where  agricultural  education 
is  in  its  most  flourisliing  condition  in  the  United  States,  the  young 
people  are  proud  of  their  homes  and  of  their  fanns,  and  with  good 
reason.  They  go  through  the  high  school,  with  the  intention 
from  the  first,  often,  of  going  on  to  their  State  agricultural  college 
and  of  learning  how  to  do  better  work  with  their  home  farms 
than  their  fathers  have  done  before  them;  not  alone  to  learn  how 
"to  raise  more  corn,  to  feed  more  hogs,  to  buy  more  land,  to  raise 
more  corn,''  etc.,  ad  infinitum,  but  how  to  live  on  as  high  a  social  and 
intellectual  level  as  that  of  their  cousins  of  the  city.  It  is  not  so 
much  because  their  land  was  originally  rich  that  these  farmers  have 
been  able  to  make  it  worth  from  $100  to  $150  per  acre  for  farming 
purposes,  to  have  country  homes  with  all  modern  conveniences,  to 
send  their  children  to  college,  and  to  have  a  piano  and  the  best 
reading  matter  in  every  home,  but  rather  that  they  have  learned  how 
best  to  use  their  land.  A  few  years  ago  several  colonies  of  people 
from  two  of  the  richest  agricultural  counties  of  Iowa  sold  their 
farms  for  $100  or  more  an  acre,  bought  Kansas  farms  for  half  as 
much,  and  are  now  raising  as  good  crops  as  before,  thus  doubling 
their  money.  It  is  largely  because  of  the  added  social  advantages 
which  a  good  agricultural  education  gives  that  the  farmers  of  the 
Middle  West  are  so  proud  of  their  agricultural  colleges  and  of  such 
agricultural  high  schools  as  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

The  American  Institute  of  Social  Service  is  conducting  a  propa- 
ganda for  the  establishment  of  schools  '*for  children  of  weak  and 
undeveloped  constitutions  whose  power  of  resistance  is  small,"  where 
the  buildings  shall  be  surrounded  by  trees  and  where  gardening  shall 
be  the  particular  feature.  Such  schools  are  well  known  in  Germany, 
where  they  have  proved  of  especial  value  in  preventing  tuberculosis. 
The  largest  of  them,  at  Charlottenburg,  accommodates  120  children, 
who  are  selected  by  the  board  of  health,  and,  according  to  the  report 
made  to  the  Tuberculosis  Exposition  in  Paris  in  October,  1905,  over 
70  per  cent  of  their  pupils  have  been  entirely  cured  or  greatly  im- 
proved, while  less  than  2  per  cent  grew  worse  aft^r  admission.  A 
recent  editorial  in  Harper's  Weekly  reports  organized  opposition 
from  the  Gardeners'  Union  in  Germany  to  the  prescription  of  garden- 
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ing  by  physicians  for  anaemia,  neurasthenia,  chronic  bronchitis,  and 
chronic  gastritis,  a  treatment  now  becoming  rather  common,  because 
gardening,  ''being  found  useful  in  curing  the  sick  and  building  up  the 
weak,  will  tend  to  make  a  large  number  of  such  people  immediately 
become  gardeners/^  The  district  nurses  of  some  of  our  American 
cities  report  much  better  health  among  children  at  work  in  school 
gardens  than  before  such  work  was  undertaken — a  thing  of  no  incon- 
siderable importance  to  us  as  a  people. 

Any  exhaustive  consideration  of  the  subject  at  hand  brings  us 
sooner  or  later  face  to  face  with  a  problem  that  is  ever  growing  more 
important  and  in  connection  with  which,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  the 
question  of  agricultural  education  is  especially  apropos  at  this  time. 
Sooner  or  later  we  must  find  a  just  and  adequate  solution  of  the 
negro  problem.  The  spread  of  trades-unionism  in  the  South  and  of  rice 
growing  by  whites  from  the  North  together  form  a  cloud  on  the 
horizon  considerably  larger  than  a  man^s  hand.  The  trades-union 
follows  the  introduction  of  the  white  mechanic  or  of  the  factory  o[>er- 
ative,  and  'Hhe  negro  is  crowded  to  the  wall.""  More  and  more  are 
the  negroes  being  shut  out  of  work  in  factories,  for  which,  however, 
they  do  not  seem  naturally  so  well  fitted  as  for  agriculture;  perhaps 
there  is  more  tnith  than  fiction  in  the  assertion  that  the  negro  must 
dig  his  civilization  from  the  soil  as  other  races  have  had  to  do.  There 
is  still  another  reason,  fully  as  pregnant  with  importance,  why  the 
negro  of  the  South  should  be  taught  scientific  farming.  After  a 
careful  study  of  the  negro,  Dr.  Carl  Kelsey  finds  ^  that  there  are  race 
troubles  where — and  almost  onlv  where — the  blacks  and  whites 
''come  into  competition  in  cheap  employment  in  the  fields  and  other- 
wise.'' Good  agriculture,  and  the  consequent  farming  of  their  own 
land  by  both  races,  would  overcome  this,  as  it  has  done  in  dozens  of 
sections  of  the  South,  such  as  tide-water  Virginia  and  other  localities 
where  the  people  have  been  taught  to  raise  diversified  crops  and  to 
till  the  soil  properly. 

Now  that  the  cheap  lands  of  the  West  have  so  largely  been  settled, 
the  tide  of  immigration  is  setting  southward.  Northern  capital  and 
industry  are  at  work  on  a  large  scale  in  several  of  the  Southern  States. 
For  instance,  the  rice  industrv  of  Louisiana  has  been  revolutionized 
and  the  negro  is  utterly  out  of  the  field.  If  this  is  to  continue,  we 
shall  be  face  to  face  with  a  problem  even  more  serious  than  our  pres- 
ent one.  What  shall  become  of  the  colored  people  already  largely 
shut  out  of  those  industries  which  have  been  unionized?  The  negro 
of  the  South  has  never  faced  severe  agricultural  competition;  will  he 
become  oconomically  secure  before  he  is  called  upon  to  live  in  spite 

<*  Washington,  Bookor  T.     The  future  of  the  American  negro,  pp.  78,  79. 
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of  it  ^^^  If  SO,  there  must  be  a  great  change,  which  can  be  brought 
about  in  no  other  way  than  by  making  an  education  in  scientific 
agriculture  available  to  the  entire  rural  population  of  the*  South, 
where  only  20  per  cent  of  the  people  live  in  cities.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible for  one  who  has  not  lived  in  the  South  to  appreciate  the 
deplorable  conditions  among  the  small  farmers,  black  and  wliite 
alike,  though  as  a  whole  the  negroes  live  in  more  wretched  circum- 
stances than  do  the  whites.  Large  tracts  of  land  have  become  ex- 
hausted because  of  the  poor  methods  of  farming  and  have  been 
allowed  to  grow  up  to  woods.  Cotton  and  tobacco  are  the  staple 
crops  to  such  an  extent  that  rotation  of  crops  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  Diversified  farming  must  be  shown  to  be  profitable 
and  the  people  taught  how  to  practice  it  successfully.  This  will  not 
only  prepare  the  negro  to  meet  competition  and  prevent  race  troubles 
by  keeping  him  from  marketing  his  labor  along  with  that  of  the  poorer 
whites,  but  it  will  have  its  moral  eiTect  as  well.  With  cotton  and 
tobacco  the  only  crops,  the  negro  is  idle  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year,  which  is  not  particularly  conducive  to  good  morals  or  to  habits 
of  industry  and  frugality.  In  many  counties  of  the  Black  Belt  the 
great  majority  of  the  negroes  mortgage  their  crops  of  cotton  for  food 
to  live  on  while  these  crops  are  growing,  live  on  rented  land,  and 
attempt  to  pay  interest  on  their  advances  ranging  from  15  per  cent 
to  40  per  cent  per  annum.''  Raising  their  own  garden  truck  is  a  rare 
thing;  they  hardly  know  how,  and  so  have  to  buy  any  they  may  use. 
Diversified  farming  inteUigently  done  has  transformed  large  districts 
elsewhere  in  the  South,  increased  the  total  production  of  the  land, 
made  a  majority  of  the  resident  negroes  landowners,  and  bettered 
their  moral  and  social  conditions  to  a  striking  degree. 

Naturally  an  overwhelming  share  of  the  colored  ilUterates  of  our 
coimtry  are  in  the  South,  while  with  24  per  cent  of  the  total  white 
population  64  per  cent  of  the  white  illiterates  over  10  years  of  age 
live  here  also.  Half  of  the  negro  children  of  school  age  and  a  large 
share  of  the  whites  are  without  any  school  facihtic  s,  and  many  of  the 
rural  schools  are  in  session  but  from  four  to  eight  weeks  a  year.** 
Clearly  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  speedily,  toward  the 
ameHoration  of  such  conditions.  Rapid  as  is  the  present  j)rogress 
alonij  educational  lines  in  the  South,  there  is  to-dav  in  every  one  of 
the  Southern  States  a  crying  need  for  more  and  better  schools,  and 
those  for  the  negro,  at  least,  should  be  industrial  rather  than  classical, 
for  in  the  effort  to  lift  the  negro  to  better  social,  moral,  and  hence 
mental  conditions,  the  efficaciousness  of  such  schools  as  IIanij)ton 
and  Tuskegee  over  those  giving  formal  mental  training  is  now  hardly 
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questioned.  As  we  look  backward  over  the  efforts  since  the  war  to 
educate  the  negro,  the  pity  grows  that  more  of  the  money  flowing 
southward  for  such  purposes  could  not  have  been  turned  into  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  chamiels;  not  that  formal  learning  is  needed 
the  less,  but  that  better  conditions,  agriculturally  and  in  the  home, 
were  and  are  needed  the  more.'' 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  new  and  great  interest  in  rural  develop- 
ment, in  farm  life,  in  the  achievements  of  science  in  agriculture. 
This  has  come  along  with,  and  perhaps  partly  as  the  result  of,  the 
rapid  increase  of  f aciUties  for  intercommunication  among  the  farmers 
themselves,  and  between  them  and  the  towns  and  cities  of  their 
localities.  Rural  free  delivery  gives  the  farmer  his  paper  and  other 
mail  matter  delivered  daily  at  his  door.  A  mesh  of  telephone  wires 
is  binding  together  the  homes  of  our  agricultural  population;  often 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  farmers  of  a  county  have  phones  in  their 
houses  than  have  the  residents  of  a  city.  Electric  railway  lines  are 
threading  their  way  past  the  doors  of  the  coimtr^^  homes  and  increas- 
ing greatly  the  facilities  for  travel.  The  progress  in  farm  economics 
is  reflected  in  the  modem  residences  and  in  more  pleasant  habits  of 
life  than  have  ever  obtained  before.  The  children  and  young  people 
are  receiving  a  better  education;  in  several  of  our  States  a  more  prac- 
tical and  useful  one  also.  Often  they  are  carried  in  warm,  drv  vans 
to  a  consolidated  school,  where  they  have  the  advantages  of  a  graded 
school,  competent  teachers,  and  a  hygienic  building.  Consolidated 
schools  are  spreading  as  fast  as  many  of  the  other  educational 
advantages  of  recent  introduction,  and  rarely  has  one  been  abandoned 
after  having  been  tried. 

There  has  long  been  a  certain  si>ecies  of  rather  technical  literature 
designed  especially  for  the  farmer,  but  the  past  three  or  four  years 
have  brought  into  existence  magazines  of  gardening,  country  life, 
and  farming,  which  are  among  the  most  attractive  and  handsome 
periodicals  published  in  the  country.  Such  associations  of  rural 
people  as  tlie  well-known  ones  at  Hesperia,  Michigan,  and  at  Topeka, 
Indiana,  are  becoming  more  and  more  common,  by  means  of  which 
the  fanning  people  are  making  marv^elous  changes  in  their  condition 
through  the  mediiun  of  good  lecture  courses,  circulating  libraries, 
reading  clubs,  better  homes,  and  better  farms.  There  are  large  organ- 
izations, by  no  means  fundamentally  agricultural,  which  are  now 
giving  agricultural  education  the  impetus  of  their  encouragement. 
The  Michigan  Academy  of  Social  Science  maintains  a  section  of 
agriculture,  and  the  American  Civic  Association,  the  National  Edu- 
cational  Association,  and  the  American  League  of  Industrial  Educa- 
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tion,  all  stand  for  the  spread  of  agricultural  education,  because  of  the 
consequent  bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  rural  people  which  \vill 
result. 

That  which  seems  at  present  to  be  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  all, 
however,  is  the  closer  alliance  of  progressive  agriculture  with  our 
system  -of  elementary  education.  The  teachers  of  rural  schools  are 
coming  to  attend  the  farmers*  institutes,  while  the  farmers,  in  turn, 
give  closer  attention  to  school  conditions  in  their  midst.  In  a  num- 
ber of  instances  the  State  universities  and  the  State  fanners*  insti- 
tutes are  working  hand  in  hand  for  the  making  of  efficient  men  and 
women  out  of  the  countrj^  children.  Of  course  this  largely  means 
an  agricultural  education,  and  we  have  seen  at  some  length  the  value 
which  such  an  education  has  proved  to  have  at  home  and  abroad. 
Wherever  tried  in  the  United  States,  whether  in  elementary  or  in 
secondary  schools,  it  has  more  advocates  to-day  than  ever  before. 
More  States  are  introducing  it  into  their  public  school  systems:  where 
it  is  now  a  matter  of  local  option,  the  farmers  of  counties  adjoining 
those  in  which  agriculture  is  taught  are  demanding  a  like  education 
for  their  children.  The  offering  of  agricultural  courses  for  teachers 
by  normal  schools  and  colleges  reflects  the  demand  for  such  instnic- 
tion.  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  have  each  within  a  year  doubled  the 
number  of  agricultural  high  schools  receiving  State  aid.  The  Indian 
Service  has  established  a  strictly  agricultural  Indian  school  in  Okla- 
homa. The  bright  spots  in  the  South  have  be«n  made  such  by  agri- 
cultural education.  The  Macdonald  Institute  at  Guelph,  Ontario, 
marks  a  final  step  in  advance  by  keeping  the  supply  of  thoroughly 
trained  Canadian  teachers  abreast  of  the  demand  for  instruction  of 
this  kind. 

Just  what  the  future  shall  bring  along  these  lines,  one  may  not 
even  prophesy.  But  it  seems  certain  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  agriculture  will  be  taught  in  the  rural  schools  of  every  State, 
until  thorough  secondary  courses  in  scientific  agriculture  will  be 
within  the  reach  of  all  countrj^  children  who  may  desire  them,  and 
until  there  shall  obtain  a  correlated  course  of  instruction  from  the 
rural  school  up  through  the  college  of  agriculture,  with  abundant 
opportunity  for  graduate  technical  work  for  those  ambitious  to 
become  experts. 

SITMMARY. 

Aside  from  the  historical  features  of  the  foregoing  study,  its  pur- 
pose has  been  to  determine  the  advantages  of  nature  study,  of  school 
gardens,  and  of  an  agricultural  education.  So  far  as  ex])erience  has 
gone,  it  has  shown  that — 

1.  Nature  study  has  already  infused  new  life  into  our  school  sys- 
tem, and,  when  made  a  study  of  the  relations  of  man  to  nature  and 
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to  its  forces,  it  produces  that  great  educational  result,  viz,  the  proper 
response  of  the  individual  to  his  environment. 

2.  Nature  study,  better  than  any  other  subject  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum, allows  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  to  meet  on  the  same  plane 
and  really  to  know  and  to  understand  each  other. 

3.  The  child  himself  becomes  a  life-long  economic  force  in  nature 
as  soon  as  he  learns  to  look  at  it  with  understanding  eyes. 

4.  The  ethical  value  of  producing  something  can  not  be  overesti- 
mated; in  this  lies  the  only  road  to  altniism  open  to  the  child,  as 
well  as  a  guaranty  of  his  respect  for  the  products  of  others. 

5.  ''The  sentiments  on  wliich  the  highest  religion  rests  are  best 
trained  in  children  on  the  noblest  objects  of  nature.'' 

6.  Neither  the  educational,  the  ethical,  nor  the  economic  value  of 
nature  study  overshadows  its  aesthetic  value — its  effect  on  the  sen- 
timents of  the  child.  The  psychological  genesis  of  a  genuine  love  of 
nature  is  the  crowning  result  of  nature  study. 

7.  School  gardens  furnish  to  children  the  best  possible  means  of 
giving  expression  to  their  thoughts  through  motor  channels. 

8.  Children  having  the  advantages  of  gardening  do  much  better 
work — as  much  as  a  third  better  in  some  cities,  it  is  said — in  their 
other  studies  than  do  other  children  in  the  same  school. 

9.  School  gardens  teach,  among  other  things,  private  care  for 
public  property,  economy,  honesty,  application,  concentration,  jus- 
tice, the  dignity  of  labor,  and  love  for  the  beauties  of  nature. 

10.  Nature  study  and  school  gardens  serve  better  than  other 
agencies  to  ''cultivate  the  critical  discernment  of  beauty  and  excel- 
lence in  nature  and  in  human  nature,"  as  President  Eliot  has  pointed 
out. 

11.  School  gardens  have  the  advantage  over  all  other  school  work 
of  promoting  the  health  of  the  child,  especially  in  cases  of  incipient 
tuberculosis. 

12.  In  a  number  of  our  larger  cities  school  gardens  have  trans- 
formed districts  m  the  slums,  morally,  socially,  and  ivsthetically. 

13.  Although  half  of  the  school  children  of  the  United  States 
receive  all  their  instruction  in  the  coimtry  schools,  the  education 
given  them  does  not  suitably  prepare  them  for  their  life  work. 

14.  Agriculture  furnishes  admirable  subject-matter  for  many  of 
the  other  school  studies. 

15.  In  rural  schools  where  other  forms  of  manual  training  are 
perhaj)s  out  of  the  question  for  the  present,  practical  agricultural 
work  supplies  the  motor  training  needed  by  all  and  essential  to  the 
motor  minded. 

16.  In  at  least  two  foreign  countries  the  introduction  of  aii^ricul- 
tural  education  has  raised  the  ajre  of  leavin^^:  school  l)etv.Ton  two  jmd 
three  years,  and  the  same  effect  is  observable  in  some  of  our  own 
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States.     With  this  there  is  also  an  increased  average  attendance  of 
the  total  school  enrollment. 

17.  The  economic  value  of  an  agricultural  education  is  seen  on 
every  hand.  It  is  this  which  has  materially  increased,  and  in  many 
cases  doubled  or  tripled,  the  amount  produced  by  the  same  land, 
numerous  instances  of  which  mav  be  seen  in  everv  State  of  our  coun- 
try.  More  patent  still,  it  is  such  an  education  which  enables  the 
smaller  countries  of  northern  Europe  to  compete  wath  our  American 
farmers. 

18.  Agricultural  education,  and  perhaps  that  alone,  seems  likely 
to  prove  the  salvation  of  the  South,  and  especially  of  the  negro,  who 
above  all  else  needs  to  be  given  self-respect  and  a  higher  code  of 
morality  through  self-support. 

19.  Practical  ethics  are  best  insured  by  making  every  citizen,  at 
least  potentially,  a  producer.  For  example,  a  small,  well-managed 
farm  school  has  proved  more  successful  than  any  other  means  for 
reforming  boys  with  criminal  tendencies. 

20.  The  study  of  agriculture  has  its  important  artistic  side;  the 
problems  of  the  farm  and  of  farming  demand  as  true  and  as  artistic 
expression  of  well-ordered  thought  as  do  the  ''arts  and  crafts," 
whose  artistic  value  we  have  recognized  ever  since  the  work  of  Morris. 

21.  All  these  effects  must  bring  a  changed  social  status  in  their 
train.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe. that  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant among  them  will  be  a  lessening  of  the  influx  into  the  cities  from 
the  country,  if  not  a  setting  of  the  tide  in  the  other  direction.  This 
beneficent  change  is  already  under  way  in  France  and  Belgium,  and. 
it  is  believed  that  giving  the  people  an  agricultural  education  has 
had  its  part  in  bringing  this  about. 

22.  An  agricultural  education,  better  than  any  other,  makes  men, 
enables  one  always  to  fall  on  his  feet,  fills  him  with  a  lasting  con- 
fidence that  in  anv  stress  of  circumstances  he  can  obtain  a  comforta- 
ble  livelihood  from  the  earth. 

Finally,  our  niral  comnmnities  need,  and  have  a  right  to  demand, 
a  good,  practical,  scientific  education  hi  agriculture.  This  nuist  come 
largely  through  secondars^  schools,  since  our  agricultural  colleges 
have  iissumed  the  important  task  of  training  agricultural  experts. 
Nature  study  should  be  taught  in  conjunction  with  gardenhig  in 
everj^  school,  and  agri(mlture  should  form  a  ])art  of  the  curricidum 
of  at  least  everA^  rural  primarv  school.  Aiid  I  find  niys(»lf,  at  the  close 
of  this  studv,  in  accord  with  Mr.  Dick  J.  Crosbv,  the  Government's 
expert  in  agricultural  education,  in  his  suggestion  "that  there 
should  he  hi  every  township  an  efficient  high  school  giving  instruc- 
tion not  only  along  the  lines  now  commonly  foimd  in  high  schools, 
but  also  in  agriculture  and   home  economics;  and   that   townships 
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unable  to  support  such  schools  be  required  to  pay  the  tuition  of  their 
pupils  in  such  high  schools  in  adjoining  townsliips."  But  at  the  same 
time  it  seems  of  great  importance  that  the  liigh  school  courses  in 
agriculture  be  so  full  and  complete  as  to  lead  to  practical  farming  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  higher  work  in  the  agricultural  college  of  the 
State  on  the  other;  so  that  ultimately  there  shall  be  a  thoroughly 
correlated  system  of  instruction  from  the  primarj'  grades  of  the  rural 
school  on  through  the  collegiate  and  graduate  courses  of  our  best 
agricultural  colleges. 
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APPENDIX. 

FORM  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF    NOVA  SCOTIA  FOR    THE  RECORD 
OF    NATURE    OBSERVATIONS    BY    SCHOOL    CHILDREN. 


(To  Im*  handed  promptly  on  its  receipt  by  the  secretary  of  evory  ?ichot>l  l>oard  to  earh  teacher  em- 
ployed within  the  school  section.] 


LOCAL    "nature"    OBSERVATIONS. 


This  sheet  is  provided  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  teachers  to  interest  their  pupils  in 
observing  the  times  of  the  regular  procession  of  natural  phenomena  each  season.  First, 
it  may  help  the  teacher  in  doing  some  of  the  ** nature"  lesson  work  of  the  course  of 
study;  secondly,  it  may  aid  in  procuring  valuable  information  for  the  locality  and 
Province.  Two  copies  are  provided  for  each  teacher  who  wishes  to  conduct  such 
observations,  one  to  be  preserved  as  the  property  of  the  section  for  reference  from 
year  to  year;  the  other  to  be  sent  in  with  the  return  to  the  inspector,  who  will  trans- 
mit it  to  the  superintendent  for  examination  and  compilation. 

What  is  desired  is  to  have  recorded  in  these  forms  the  dates  of  the  first  leafing, 
flowering,  and  fruiting  of  plants  and  trees;  the  first  appearance  in  the  locality  of  birds 
migrating  north  in  spring  or  south  in  autumn,  etc.  While  the  objects  specified  here 
are  given  so  as  to  enabh»  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  different  sections  of  the 
Province,  it  is  very  desirable  that  other  local  phenomcnia  of  a  similar  kind  l)e  recorded. 
Every  locality  lias  a  flora,  fauna,  climate,  etc.,  more  or  less  distinctly  its  own;  and  the 
mon^  common  trees,  slirubs,  plants,  croi)s,  etc.,  are  those  which  will  be  most  valuable 
from  a  local  point  of  view  in  comparing  the  characters  of  a  series  of  seasons. 

Teachers  will  find  it  (me  of  the  most  convenient  means  for  the  stimulation  of  pupils 
in  observing  all  natural  phenomena  when  going  to  and  from  the  schtwl,  and  some 
pupils  radiate  as  far  as  2  miles  from  the  schoolroom.  The  " nature  study "  under 
these  ccmditions  would  thus  be  mainly  undertaken  at  the  most  convenient  time,  with- 
out encroaching  on  sclunil  time;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  will  tend  to  break  up  the 
monotony  of  school  travel,  (ill  an  idle  and  wearisom<»  hour  with  interest,  and  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  forms  of  educational  discipline.  The  eyes  of  a  whole  sch(K)l  daily 
passing  over  a  whole  sch(H»l  se( tion  will  1<  t  v(  ry  litth*  (scape  notice,  especially  if  the 
first  observer  of  each  annually  recurring  phenomenon  receives  credit  as  the  first 
observer  of  it  for  the  year.  The  observations  will  be  accurate,  as  the  facts  must  be 
demonstrati  (1  by  the  most  undoubted  evidence,  such  as  the  bringing  of  the  specimens 
to  the  school  when  possibh'  or  necessary. 

To  all  observers  the  following  most  important,  most  essential  principles  of  recording 
are  emphasized :  Better  no  date,  no  record,  than  a  wnmg  one  or  a  doubtful  one.  Sports 
out  ot"  s<  ason  due  to  verv  local  <(>nditi(ms  not  common  to  at  least  a  small  field  should 
not  hv  ncorded  ex<'ept  parenthetically.  The  date  to  be  recorded  for  the  puriK>ses 
of  conijiilation  with  those  of  other  hxalitii  s  should  be  the  first  of  the  many  of  its  kind 
following  immediately  after  it.  For  instance,  a  butterfly  emerging  fnnu  its  chrysalis 
in  a  .^h(  It  (red  <Taniiv  bv  a  southern  window  in  Januarv  would  not  be  an  indication  of 
the  ircncral  climate,  but  of  the  peculiarly  Ik  ated  nook  in  which  the  chrj-salis  was 
sheltered;  nor  would  a  flower  in  a  semi-artificial,  wann  shelter,  give  the  date  required. 
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When  these  sports  out  of  season  occur,  they  might  also  bi»  recorded,  but  within  a  paren- 
thesis to  indicate  the  peculiarity  of  some  of  the  conditions  affecting  their  early  appear- 
ance. 

These  schedules  should  be  sent  in  to  the  inspector  with  the  annual  school  returns  in 
July,  containing  the  observations  made  during  the  whole  school  year  and  back  as  far 
as  the  preceding  July  (if  possible)  when  the  schedule  of  the  previous  school  year  was 
necessarily  completed  and  sent  in. 

A  duplicate  copy  of  the  schedule  of  observations  should  be  securely  attached  to  the 
Bcho')l  register  for  the  year,  so  that  the  series  of  annual  observations  may  be  preserved 
in  each  locality.     The  new  register  has  a  page  for  such  records. 

Remember  to  fill  in  carefully  and  distinctly  the  date,  locality,  and  other  blanks 
at  the  head  of  the  schedule  on  the  next  page;  for  if  either  the  date  or  the  locality  or  the 
name  of  the  responsible  compiler  should  be  omitted  the  whole  paper  is  wortliless  and 
can  not  be  bound  up  for  preservation  in  the  volume  of  The  Phenological  Observations. 

By  the  aid  of  the  table  given  at  the  top  of  pages  3  and  4,  the  date,  such  as  the  24th 
of  May,  for  instance,  can  be  readily  and  accurately  converted  into  the  annual  date, 
**the  144th  day  of  the  year,"  by  adding  the  day  of  the  month  given  to  the  annual 
date  of  the  last  day  of  the  preceding  month  (April  in  this  case),  thus:  24  -f- 120  =  144. 
The  annual  date  can  be  briefly  recorded,  and  it  is  the  only  kind  of  dating  which  can 
be  conveniently  averaged  for  phenological  studies.  When  the  compiler  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  he  or  she  can  make  the  conversion  without  error,  the  day  of  the  year  instead 
of  the  day  of  the  month  will  be  preferred!  in  recortling  the  dates. 


PHENOLOrtlCAL  OBSERVATIONS.  CANADA. 

(190fi  Schedule.) 
For  the  year  eniling  Juiy,  190  . 

I'rov-ince County District Locality  or  school  section No 

The  estimated  length  and  breadth  of  the  locality  within  which  the  following  observations  were  made 

X miles.    Estimated  distance  from  the  seacoast miles.    Estimated  altitude  above  the  sea 

level feet. 

Slope  or  general  exposure  of  the  region 

General  character  of  the  soil  and  surface 

Proi)ortion  of  forest  and  its  character 

Does  the  region  include  lowlands  or  intervales? and  if  so,  imuie  the  main  river  or  stream Or 

is  it  all  substantiaUy  highlands? 

Any  other  peculiarity  tending  to  affect  vegetation? 

The  most  central  post-olHce  of  the  locality  or  region 


I 


Name  and  a<ldress  of  tht*  teacher  »>r  other  compiler  of  the  obsorvHtlons  respon- 
sible for  their  accumcv. 


When  first 
seen. 


When  be- 
coming 
common. 


(  WiW  plants,  ftc— Nomenclature  as  in  ''Spotton"  or  "  Gray's  Manual." 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
•20. 
27. 


.Vlder  (AJnus  incana) ,  catkins  shedding  pollen 

Aspen  (Populus  tremuloides),  "  

Mavflower  (Epigsea  repens) ,  flowering 

Field  horsetail  (Eauisetum  arvense).  shedding  spores. 

Blood-root  (SangiunarjaCa^nadensist,  flowering 

White  Violet  (Viola  blanda) ,  flowering 

Blue  violet  (Viola  palmata.  cuculUUa^ ,  flowering 

Hepatica  (II.  trilolm,  etc.) ,  flowering 

Red  maple  (.\cer  rubrum» .  flower  shedding  pollen 

Strawberry  (Fragaria  Virginianii),  flowering 

fruit  ripe 

Dandelion  (Taraxacum  officinale « .  flowering 

Adder's  tongue  lily  (Erythronium  .Vm.t,  flowering. . . 

Gold  thread  (Coptis  trifolia^ ,  flowering 

Spring  beauty  (Claytonla  Caroliniana) ,  flowering 

Ground  ivy  (Nepeta  Glechoma ) .  flowering 

Indian  pear  ( Amelanchier  Canadensis) ,  flowering 

'^  "  "  fruit  ripe 

Wild  red  cherry  (Prunus  Pennsvlvanica),  flowering... 

"  fruit  ripe... 

Blueberry  (Vaccinlum  Can.  and  Penn.),  flowering 

fruit  ripe 

Tall  buttercup  ( Ranunculus  acris  i ,  flowering 

Creeping  buttercup  (R.  repensi ,  flowering 

Prtintea  trilliiim  (T.  erythrocarpum ) .  flowering 

Rhodora  (Rhodmlendron  Rhodorat.  flowering 

Pigeon  l)erry  (Comus  Canaden.slsi,  florets  opening 


Dav  of  vear  corresponding  to  the  list  day  of  each  month: 

.Tan.         31.  April      120.  .Tulv       212.  Oct.       304. 

Feb.         50.  Mav        151.  Aug.       243.  Nov.      334. 

March      90.  June       1»1.  Sept.      273.  Dec.       365. 

For  leap  years  incre.ise  e  ich  numWr  except  that  for  January  by  1. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
.13. 
.34. 
3.5. 
3«i. 
37. 
3S. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 


When  flrst 
seen. 


When  be- 
coming 
common. 


Pigeon  berry  (Corniis  Canadensis! .  fruit  ripo 

Star  flower  "(Trientali.s  .\nioricuna  > .  flowering 

Clintonia  rcilntonia  borcHlisi.  flowering 

Marsh  calla  (Calla  palustris).  flowering 

L'ulv's  slipper  (Cypripedium  acanloi .  flowering 

Blne-eytvl  grass  f.Si.<?yrinchiuin  ang.\  flowering 

Twinflower  ( LinnJi'i  boronlis).  "         

Pale  Inirel  f  K  ilmii  gl.iuca).  flowering 

L«nnhkill  ( K  ilmia  antjustifolia) .  "        

Ensrlish  h  ;  wt'iorn  (Cr  ita>pns  oxyacantha  i,  llowerine 

Scirlrt-fniitr  I  thorn  (Cratjrgns'cfKrinoai.  "  .. 

niuo  flip  (Iris  versirojor).  Ilowering 

O.x-eye  (l>n.«!v  CChrvsinthomum  Loueanthemum>,  floworini.'. 

Yellow  pond  lllv  ^Niiohar  advenii  •.  flowering 

RisnWrrv  ('Riiitus  striposusK  flowering 

'"      "  "  •'  fruit  ripe 

Yellow  rattle  (Rhinanthus  Crist a-galli).  tlowerinp 

High  bliickherrv  (Rubus  \illosus).  flowerintr 

fruit  ripe 


i:r> 
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When  these  sports  out  of  season  occur,  they  might  also  be  recorded,  but  within  a  paren- 
thesis to  indicate  the  peculiarity  of  some  of  the  conditions  affecting  their  early  appjear- 
ance. 

These  schedules  should  be  sent  in  to  the  inspector  with  the  annual  school  returns  in 
July,  containing  the  observations  made  during  the  whole  school  year  and  back  as  far 
as  the  preceding  July  (if  possible)  when  the  schedule  of  the  previous  school  year  was 
necessarily  completed  and  sent  in. 

A  duplicate  copy  of  the  schedule  of  observations  should  be  securely  attached  to  the 
Bch()'>l  register  for  the  year,  so  that  the  series  of  annual  observations  may  be  preserved 
in  each  locality.    The  new  register  has  a  page  for  such  records. 

Remember  to  fill  in  carefully  and  distinctly  the  date,  locality,  and  other  blanks 
at  the  head  of  the  schedule  on  the  next  page;  for  if  either  the  date  or  the  locality  or  the 
name  of  the  responsible  compiler  should  be  omitted  the  whole  paper  is  worthless  and 
can  not  be  bound  up  for  preservation  in  the  volume  of  The  Phenological  Observations. 

By  the  aid  of  the  table  given  at  the  top  of  pages  3  and  4,  the  date,  such  as  the  24th 
of  May,  for  instance,  can  be  readily  and  accurately  converted  into  the  annual  date, 
*'the  144th  day  of  the  year,"  by  adding  the  day  of  the  month  given  to  the  annual 
date  of  the  last  day  of  the  preceding  month  (April  in  this  casi*),  thus:  24  +  120  =  144. 
The  annual  date  can  be  briefly  recorded,  and  it  is  the  only  kind  of  dating  which  can 
be  conveniently  averaged  for  phenological  studies.  Wlien  the  compiler  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  he  or  she  can  make  the  conversion  without  error,  the  day  of  the  year  instead 
of  the  day  of  the  month  will  be  preferred  in  rc^cording  the  dates. 


Phenological  Observations.  Canada. 
(19«?  Schedule.) 

For  the  year  ending  July,  190  . 

Province County District I.,ocality  or  school  section No 

The  estimated  length  and  breadth  of  the  locality  within  which  the  following  ohscrvations  were  made 

X  —  miles.    Estimated  distance  from  the  seacoast miles.    Estimated  altitude  above  the  sea 

level feet. 

Slope  or  general  exposure  of  the  region 

General  character  of  the  soil  and  surface 

Proportion  of  forest  and  its  character 

Does  the  region  include  lowlands  or  intervales? and  if  8o.  name  the  main  river  or  stream Or 

is  it  all  substantially  highlands? 

Any  other  i)eculia*rity  tending  to  affect  vegetation? 

The  most  central  post-oflace  of  the  locality  or  region 


Name  and  address  i»f  the  te.icher  or  othercompiler  of  the  obsorv'Mt  ions  respon- 
sible for  their  accuracv. 


When  first 
seen. 


When  be- 
coming 
coaanon. 


(  WtW  plants,  etc.— Nomenclature  as  in  "Sp<aton"  or  "  Gray'n  Manual."  i 

1.  .Uder  (.\lnus  incana),  catkins  shedding  pollen 

2.  Aspen  ( Populus  tremuloidos) ,  "  , 

3.  Mayflower  (Epigaea  repens) ,  flowering 

4.  Field  horsetail  (Equisetum  arvense^ ,  shedding  spores 

5.  Blood-root  (Sanguinarla Canadensis) ,  flowering , 

6.  White  Violet  (Viola  blanda) ,  flowering 

7.  Blue  violet  (Viola  palmata,  cucullata  \ .  flowering 

8.  Ilepatica  (H.  trilona,  etc.) ,  flowering 

9.  Red  maple  (.Veer  nibrum).  flower  shedding  pollen 

10.  Strawberry  ( Fragaria  VIrginiana » ,  flowering , 

11.  "  •'  "  fruit  ripe 

12.  Dandelion  (Taraxaciuu  officinale) ,  flowering 

13.  Adder's  tongue  lilv  (Erythronium  .\m.) .  flowering 

14.  Gold  thread  (Coptis  trifolla).  flowering 

16.  Spring  beauty  (Claytonia  CJaroliniana) ,  flowering 

Ifl.  Cfround  ivy  (Nepeta  Olochoma) ,  flowering , 

17.  Indian  pear  ( Ameljinchier  Canadensis) .  flowering 

18.  "  "  "  fruit  ripe 

19.  Wild  red  cherry  (Prunus  Pennsvlvanica),  flowering 

20.  "  "  •'  fruit  ripe 

21.  Blueberry  (Vaccinium  Can.  and  Penn.) ,  flowering 

22.  **  "  "  fruit  ripe , 

23.  Tall  buttercup  ( Ranunculus  acris» ,  flowering 

24.  Creeping  buttercup  (R.  repen.si,  flowering 

26.  Painted  trillium  (T.  erythrocarpum ) ,  flowering 

26.  Rhodora  (Rhododendron  Rhodora) .  flowering 

27.  Pigeon  berry  (Comus  Canadensis),  florets  opening 


Dav  of  vear  corresponding  to  the  list  <lav  of  each  month: 

'  Jan.         31.  April      120.  .liilv       212.  Oct.       304. 

Feb.         50.  Mav        151.  Aug.       243.  Nov.      334. 

March     90.  June       181.  Sept.      273.  Dec.       365. 

For  leap  years  iiicro  ise  eich  numlM»r  except  that  for  Janjuiry  by  1. 


28.  Pigeon  berry  (Corniis  Canadensis  i .  fruit  ripe 

29.  Star  flower  (Trientalis  .Vniericana  t .  llowenng 

30.  Clintonia  rciintonia  horealis).  flowering 

31.  Marsh  callu  (.Calla  palustris).  flowering 

32.  Lidy's  sIip[M;r  (Cypripodiuin  acaulc'.  flowering 

33.  niue-eyo'l  grass  ( Si.<?yrin('hiuin  ang.  > .  flowering 

34.  Twlnflowor  ( Liiitr.o  i  hore.ili.s) .  '*         

35.  Pale  I  inn^l  (  Kilrnii  gl.uica).  flowering 

3*».  I/imbkill  (' K-ilmia  ancrn.«<tifolia) .  "        

37.  EngUsh  h  •  wthorn  (Cr»trcgns  oxyacantha  i.  floweritiL' 

.3S.  Sc»rl«'t-frnito  \  thorn  (Cratrppn.s "ofK'cinoa  i. 

.39.  Blue  fl  ig  (Iris  vorsipolor^.  flowering 

40.  Ox-oyo  d'lisv  fChrvs'inthemum  l/onoaiitheninnii,  flowjTiti}-' 

41.  Yellow  pon«^l  lilv  f  Nunhar  advon;i  • .  flowering 

42.  R-ispherrv  Mlulnis  strigosus^,  floworing 

43.  "       "  "  "  fruit  rip«» 

44.  Yellow  rattle  fUhinunthus  Crista-gailii.  floworinK 

45.  High  blackberrv  (Uuhus  xillosusi.  floworinir 

46.  "  ••  fruit  ripe 


When  first 
seen. 


I 

'.  When  be- 
j    coming 
:  common. 
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Day  of  year  corresponding  to  the  last  day  of  each  month: 

Jan.       31.  April    120.  July     212.  Oct.     304. 

Feb.      59.  May      151.  Aug.    243.  Nov.    334. 

March   90.  Juno     181.  Sept.    273.  Dec.     3f»r>. 

For  leap  years  increase  each  numl)er  except  that  for  January  by 


When  first 
seen. 


When  be- 
coming 
common. 


47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 


Pitcher  plant  (Sa'rracenia  purpurea  • .  flowering 

Heal-ttii  (Bnmella  vulgaris),  

Common  wild  rose  (Rosa  iucidai ,  

Fall  dandelion  (Leon todon  autumnakM,    "        

Butter-and-eggs  (Linaria  vulgaris) ,  *        

Expanding  leaves  in  spring  made  tnv.s  up{M>ar  gnM>ii    (.d  first  tree,  (b) 
leaftng  trees  generally 


Cultivatal  plants,  rtc 


53.  Red  currant  (Ribes  nibnmi),  flowering 

54.  "  "  fruit  rip'.... 

55.  Blackcurrant  (Ribi>s  nigrum),  flowerin;.. 

56.  •*  "  fruit  rip.. 

57.  Cherry  (Pnmus  Cerasus),  flowering 

58.  ••  *'  fruit  riw' 

50.  Plum  (Prunus  domostica),  flow(>nng 

tiO.  Apple  (Pyrus  Malus) .  flowering 

61.  LUao  (Svringa  vulgaris),  flowering 

62.  White  clover  (Trifolium  repens).  flnwerin?. 

63.  Red  clover  (Trifoliumpratense). 
(>4.  Timothy  (Phleum  pra tense). 

(v'>.  Potato  (Solanum  tuberosum). 


Farming  operation)*,  etc. 


66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
?2. 


73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 


Plowing  lx»gun 

Sowing       "     

Planting  of  potatoes  Iwgtm. 

Shearing  of  sheep 

Hay  cutting 

Oram  cutting 

Potato  digging 


yffteorological  phenometui. 

Opening  of  (a)  rivers,  (I))  lakes  without  currents 

Last  snow  (a)  to  whiten  ground,  (b)  to  fly  in  air 

Last  spring  frost  (a)  "hard,"  (b)  "hoar" 

Water  in  stre^ims,  rivers,  etc.  (a)  highest,  (b)  lowest 

First  autumn  frosts  (a)  "hoar."  (b)  "hard" 

First  snow  (a)  to  fly  in  air.  (b)  to  whiten  ground 

Closing  of  (a)  lakes  without  currents,  (b)  rivers 

Number  of  thunder  storms  (with  dates  of  each) 


(U  ) 


Jan. 
Sept.. 


.,  Feb. 
Oct.  . 


.,  Mar. 
Nov.  . 


..  Apr. 
Dec.  .. 


May hiue 


.  July Aug. 


Dav  of  ycarcornisponding  to  the  last  day  of  each  month: 

Jan.       31.        .\pni    120.        July     212.        Oct.       304. 
Feb.       .10.        Muv      151.        Aug.     243.        Nov.      334. 
Mareh    «».        June     isi.      'Sept.    27,3.        Dec.       34i5. 
For  leap  y<';ir.s  iiKTi^as*'  each  nuiiilxT.  except  that  for  January,  by  1. 


(ioing 

north  or 

coming  in 

spring. 


Going 

south  or 

le^iving  in 

fall. 


Stigrntion  of  htrtfx.  f!t\ 

81.  Wild  duck  migrating 

82.  Wild  geeiW»  migrating 

83.  Song  sparrow  (Melo.spiza  f.i.seijiiH 

84.  American  robin  (Tunlu.s  niigratoriws: 

85.  Slate-(*olonvl  snow  bird  (.lunco  hH'malis. 

86.  Spotted  sand  piper  (.\ctiti.s  inncularia) 

87.  Meadow  lark  (Stumella  magna  i 

88.  Kingfisher  (C«»ryle  Aleyon  i 

89.  Yellow-crowncMi  warbirr  (Denflra"<a  c<  rrmata 

90.  Summer  yellow  bird  (IH'ndrfiH'a  arsiiva  > .    . . . 

91.  ^^  hite-throated  sparrow  (Zonotrieliia  alba  ■ . . 

92.  Humming  bird  (TnK'hiUis  ('(»hibrisi 

93.  King  bird  (Tyninnus  Carolinen.si.s; 

94.  BolM>link  (Dolychonyx  ory/.ivorust 

95.  .Vnn'riean  goldfinch  (Spiniis  trisli.-o 

9(i.  .\merican  redstart  (S<'tophaga  ruticilla  > 

97.  (  edar  waxwing  (.\mn<»lis  ceilroruni) 

W.  Night  hawk  (('h(^r«ielles  Virginlanns' 

W.   I'lpitig  ol  frog.** 

bm.    Vpix'arane*' o(  snakes 
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Aokerbauschulen.  agricultural  Instruction  given 

by,  in  Germany,  51. 
Adams  Act  for  increasing  appropriations  to  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations;  104. 
Agricultural  clubs  for  boys,  organization  of,  in 

different  States,  61. 
Agricultural  colleges.    See  Land-grant  colleges. 
Agricultural  education,  in  Austria.  53,  74. 
Belgium,  49,  72, 91. 
Britiflh  colonies,  55  et  seq. 
demand  for,  in  the  South  and  West,  111. 
Denmark.  50.  73. 
effect   of,    upon   movement   of  population   in 

France  and  Belgium,  120. 
elementar}%  in  France,  47-49,  71,  90. 
Finland.  .W.  73. 
Germany.  51,  74. 
Great  Britain,  54.  75,  94. 
Holland,  49.  73.  92. 
Indians  (American),  67,  119. 
Ireland.  54-55,  75. 
Japan.  53,  75,  94. 
Portugal,  53,  75,  94. 

rural  schools  of  the  Ignited  States,  58  et  seq. 
Sweden.  50,  74. 
Switreriand,  52,  75. 
Agricultural  engineer,  title  of,  conferred  by  Bel- 
gian schools.  92. 
conferred  by  French  schools,  90. 
Agricultural  exp*»riment  stations,  Federal  aid  for 
the  establishment  of,  102. 
increased  appropriations  for.  under  the  Adams 

Act,  104. 
relation  of,  to  agricultural  education,  103. 
Agricultural  high  schools,  establishment  of,  in 
ci^rtain  States,  81. 
See  also  Secondary  agricultural  education. 
Agricultural   instruction,  outline  of,   in   Illinois 
course  of  study,  69. 
value  of,  in  Indian  schools,  119. 
Agricultun'.    Department    of,    bibliography    of 
works  on  natun^  study,  etc..  prepared  l>y. 
69. 
distriiiution  of  seeds  by,  44. 
pui)lication8  of,  In  extension  work  in  agricul- 
ture, 109. 
research  work  of,  103. 
Alabama,  work  in  agriculture  of  the  agricultural 

high  schools  of,  82. 
AllH»rt   National  Agricultural  Training  Institu- 
tion. Glasnevin.  Ireland,  76. 
Ain«ricau  Civic  Association,  publication  of  work 
on  school  gardens  ))y.  39. 
work  of.  for  introduction  of  Momentary  agri- 
cultun^  in  rural  schools.  59. 


American  Institute  of  Social  Service,  establish- 
ment of  schools  for  weak  children  In  the 
country  by,  120. 

American  League  of  Industrial  Education,  pro- 
motion of  industrial  education  by.  50. 

Association  of   American   Agricultural   Collets 
and  Experiment  Stations,  college  entrant 
requirements  recommended  by,  105. 
plans  of.  for  establishment  of  gra'duate  institu- 
tion in  agriculture.  108. 

Australia,  higher  agricultural  education  in,  96. 

Austria,  secondary  agricultural  education  in,  74. 

Babcock,  Dr.  S.  M.,  use  of  apparatus  for  milk 
testing  of,  106. 

Bailey,  Prof.  L.  II.,9, 19. 

Baldwin,  Principal  W.  A.,  exhibit  at  St.  Louli 
Exposition  of  charts  relating  to  school  gar- 
den instruction  by,  39. 

Balfour,  Lord,  a<ivocates  nature  study,  11. 

Baron  de  Ilirsch  Agricultural  School.  Woodbine, 

BiKlales,  England,  school  at,  modeled  after  "New 

School,"  .Vbl>otsholme,  77. 
Belgium,  higher  agricultural  education  in,  91. 

secondary  agricultural  education  in,  72. 
Berkshire  Industrial  Farm,  Canaan  Four  Cor^ 

ners,  N.  Y.,  agricultural  instruction  given 

by,  itii. 
Boys'  Industrial  School,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  65. 
Brick     Agricultural,    Industrial,    and     Normal 

School,  Enfield,  N.  C,  agricultural  work  of, 

for  negroes,  67. 
Brooks,  Prof.  William,  farmers'  reading  course 

given  by,  in  Natal.  96. 
Buchanan,  President,  veto  of  first  Morrill  bill  for 

Federal  aid  to  land -grant  colleges  by,  100. 
Bumham,  Dr.  William  II.,  7. 
California  Polytechnic  School,  San  Luis  Obispo, 

work  in  agriculture,  83. 
Canada,  secondary  agricultural  education  in,  77. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  secondary  agricultural  edu- 

cation  in,  76. 
Carrington,  Supt.  W.  T.,  Eloment.s  of  Agricul- 
ture for  Public  Schools,  prepunnl  l)y,  69. 
natUH'  study  in  the  course  of  study  prepared 

by,  17,  .-)8. 
Carver,  G.  W.,  large  sweet  potato  yi«*l<l  by   117. 
Ceylon,  higher  agricultural  education  in  (W. 
Chamlwrlain,  Joseph,  tt<lvocttcy  of  appropriations 

for  agricultural  schools  by,  117. 
Chilocco  Agricultural  .School,  Oklahoma.  80. 
Ci\ic     Betterment     Association,     Philadelphia, 

school  garden  maintaine<l  l)y,  34. 
Colonial  Agricultural  School,  Tunis,  description 

of  work  of.  72. 
Colored  race.    See  Negnx^s. 
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Columbia  University,  acceptance  toward  degree 
by,  of  work  done  at  agricultural  colleges, 
108. 

Committee  on  industrial  education  in  schools 
for  rural  communities,  reference  in  report 
of,  to  obstacles  to  agricultural  teaching,  68. 

Continuation  schools  in  Germany.  See  Fort- 
bildungsschulcn. 

Correspondence  courses  in  agriculture  offered  by 
certain  agricultural  colleges,  109. 

Course  of  study  for  Indian  schools  prepared  by 
Miss  Estelle  Reel,  G7. 

Courses  in  agriculture  offen^d  to  farmers  by  agri- 
cultural colleges,  106. 

Crosby,  Dick  J.,  referred  to,  7,  <0,  02. 
suggestion  of,  as  to  secondary  Instruction  in 
agriculture,  126. 

Dairy  instruction  in  Wisconsin,  106. 

Davenport,  Dean  (Eugene],  outline  of  agricultural 
teaching  prepared  by,  for  Illinois  course  of 
study,  60. 

Davis,  Prof.  J.  E.,  quoted,  40. 

Derby,  Conn.,  establishment  of  agricultural 
school  at,  in  1826,  100. 

Dodd,  Miss  C.  I.,  report  on  Hungarian  education 
by,  63. 

Demolins,  Edmond,  one  of  the  founders  of  I'^Ole 
des  Roches,  78. 
influence  of  his  book  on  Anglo-Saxon  superior- 
ity, a-i. 

Denmark,  secondary  agricultural  education  in,  73. 

&coIe  des  Roches,  Vemeuil,  France,  establish- 
ment of,  by  M.  Demolins  and  others,  78. 

Elementary  instruction  in  agriculture,  increasing 
recognition  of  the  value  of.  114. 

England,  higher  agricultural  education  in,  94. 
secondary  agricultural  education  in,  75. 

Extension  work  in  agriculture  done  by  agricul- 
tural colleges,  109. 

Farm  schools,  system  of,  in  France,  48. 

Farmers,  courses  for,  offered  by  agricultural  col- 
leges, 106. 

Fatroers'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania,  opening 
of,  100. 

Farmers'  reading  courses  offered  by  certain  agri- 
cultural colleges,  109. 

Federal  aid  to  agricultural  education,  the  Morrill 
Act  of  1890,  104. 
passage  of  the  first  Morrill  Act,  101. 

Finland,  agricultunil  education  in,  50. 
Hccondary  agricultural  education  in,  73. 

Fitch,  Miss  Laura,  school  exhibit  held  by,  61. 

Fitch.  Sir  Joshua,  advocates  nature  study,  11. 

Fonvstry.  .vtudy  of,  in  Belgian  higher  agricultural 
schools.  92. 

Fortbildungsschuleu.  agricultural  education  given 
by,  in  Gennauy.  51-52. 

France,  agricultural  schools  of  wcondary  grade 
in,  71. 
elementary  agricultural  education  in.  47-  4l». 
higher  agricnltural  cdiicatjon  in,  90. 
relation  of  land-holding  system  to  agricultural 
e<iucation,  71. 

<larden  school  maintaiiU'd  l»y  Woman's  Institute, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y..  :w. 

(iedde.;.  Prof.  Patrick.  «.».  U. 

GtH>rgia.  n-i-cnt  ostal»lishnn'nt  of  agricultural  high 
schools  in,  S2. 


Germany,  secondary  agricultural  education   in, 

74. 
Graduate  courses  offered  ]»y  agricultural  colleges, 

108. 
Graham.  A.  B.,  employment  of.  as  superintend- 
ent of  agricultural  extension  by  Ohio  State 
University,  5M. 
Hall,  President  G.  Stanley,  referred  to,  7,  19. 
Hampton   Nonnal   and   Agricultural   Institute, 
work  of.  in  agricultural  education,  79. 
in  school  gardening,  36. 
Hatch  Act  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural 

experiment  stations,  102. 
Hays,  Prof.  \V^  M.,  plan  of  industrial  course  of 

study  by,  89. 
Hemenway,  H.  D.,  quoted,  39. 
Henry,  Miss  Mary  C,  referred  to.  35. 
Higher  agricultural  education,  in  Australia,  96. 
Belgium,  91. 
Ceylon,  96. 
Denmark,  93. 
England,  94. 
France,  90-91. 
India,  96. 
Japan,  94. 
Mexico,  97. 
Natal,  96. 
New  Zealand,  96. 
Nova  Scotia,  97. 
Ontario,  98. 
Portugal,  94. 
Prussia,  93. 
Hodge,  Prof.  C.  F.,  referred  to,  9, 18,  35,  46. 
Holdon.  Prof.  P.  G.,  addresses  of,  on  "  seed  com," 

110. 
Holland,  secondary  agricultural  education  in,  73. 
Home  Gardening  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

work  of,  in  l>eautif>ing  city,  32. 
Illinois  Course  of  Study,  outline  of  agricultural 

teaching  included  in,  69. 
India,  higher  agricultural  education  in,  %. 
Indians,  agricultural  education  of,  119. 

effect  of  agricultural  instruction  upon,  «wi. 
Institut  .\gricole,  Beauvais,  France,  90. 
Institut  National  Agronomique.  titles  and  certifi- 
cates conferrad  by,  90. 
Instituto  de  Agronomiac  VeU^rinaria,  Lis]»on,  94. 
International  .\gricuUurul  Institut*',  Rome.lt^ily, 

proposed  oix?ning  of,  109. 
Iowa  Agricultural  Colloge.  ad<lresses  of  Professor 
Holdon  on  "seed  corn,"  und'r  auspices  of, 
110. 
oorn.*spondence  courses  in  agricultiin'   ofTennl 
by,  110. 
Ireland,  .secondary  agricultural  rducat ion  in,  7.'). 
.Tanjaica  and  British  Wrst  Indies,  m  condary  agri- 
cultural education  in,  7<'.. 
Japan,  higher  jigriculturul  rducation  in,  94. 

sK'ondary  agricultural  education  in,  7.'). 
Jesse,  Dr.  [U.  II.],  inlluenc*'  of.  on  the  high  schools 

of  Missouri,  Wi. 
Keenan,  Sir  Tatrick,  (juotvd,  5r». 
Kelsey.  Dr.  Carl,  conclusions  of,  as  to  industrial 

nutun^  of  race  troubirs,  V2\. 
Keni.   SujH'rint^'ndi'nt   C>.    J.,  encouragement   of 
school  panlens  by,  4."». 
H'port  of,  for  VXl't,  <«1. 
rural  school  gardens  established  by,  43. 
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Morrill,  lion.  Justin  S..  work  of,  for  the  estahlish- 


I^nd-Erzichungsheim,  Glarisegg,  Switzerland, 
description  of  the  work  of,  78. 

Land-fn^nt  coUf^es.  character  of,  for  negroes  in 
the  Southern  States,  78. 
reasons  advanced  for  establishment  of,  101. 
work  of  lion.  Justin  S.  Morrill  for  establish- 
ment of,  100. 

I>*b]anc,  Ren<^,  agitation  of.  for  the  promotion  of 
instruction  in  elementary  agriculture  in 
France,  48.  , 

Lecture  courses  in  agriculture  in  Jamaica  and  the  ! 
British  West  Indies.  76. 

Lectures  on  "seed  com,"  value  of.  to  farmers  of 
Iowa,  110. 

LeJtK,  Dr.  Hermann,  founding  of  indu.strial  school 
by,  at  Ilsenburg,  Germany,  7S. 

I..incoln,  President,  signing  of  the  Morrill  act  by,  ' 
101. 

Macdonald  Institute,  courses  of,  in  nature  study,  I 
la.  I 

Macdonald-Robertson  Institution,  plans  for  es- 
tablishment of,  99. 

Macdonald,  Sir  William  (\,  aid  of,  to  Macdonald- 
Robertson  Institution,  99. 
founding  of  Macdonald  Institute  by,  l.*). 

Mclvay,  Dr.  A.  11., Introduction  of  "local  nature 
observations"  into  schools  of  Nova  Scotia 
by.  14. 
investigations  of.  as  to  prices  of  butter,  lift. 

McMurr>*,  Dr.  F.  M.,  opinion  of,  as  to  reduction  in 
studies  of  school  course,  1 12. 

Martin,  Director,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of 
Health,  results  of  school  garden  work  ob- 
served by,  40. 

Maryland  Agricultuml  College,  establishment  of, 
100. 

Medd,  J.  C,  refern'd  to,  10. .'>4. 

Mexico,  higher  ogricultunil  education  in,  97. 

Michigan  Agricultunil  Colh^go,  establishment  of, 
100. 

Michigan,  work  in  agricultun*  of  county  normal 
training  school}*  for  rural  teachers,  83. 

Midland  Agrtoultur.il  and  Dairy  Institute,  sum- 
mer cours'  s  in  nutun*  stud}*,  12. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  October  12,  1907. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  translation,  prepared 
at  my  request  by  Professor  Dresslar,  of  the  University  of  California, 
of  a  recent  account  of  the  auxiliary  schools  (Hilfsschulen)  of  Ger- 
many, and  to  recommend  its  publication  as  an  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  problem  of  proper  provision  for  exceptional  children,  and 
especially  for  backward  children,  in  our  great  city  systems  of  schools, 
has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  great  importance.  It  has  to  do 
not  only  with  the  welfare  of  the  children  immediately  concerned,  but 
with  that  of  all  other  children  in  the  same  schools;  for  the  necessity 
of  devoting  extraordinary  care  and  attention  to  a  few  backward 
members  of  the  class  not  infrequently  prevents  the  teacher  from 
giving  due  care  and  attention  to  the  larger  number  of  normally  en- 
dowed members.  For  both  reasons,  our  city  school  authorities  wnthin 
the  past  few  years  have  devoted  much  attention  to  ungraded  classes 
and  other  special  provision  for  these  exceptional  children. 

It  is  believed  that  an  account  of  a  parallel  movement  in  Germany, 
where  it  has  had  a  longer  history  and  has  reached  a  more  advanced 
organization,  w^ill  l>o  of  use  to  those  who  are  furthering  this  move- 
ment in  America.  No  one  will  suppose  that  German  experience  may 
be  fitted  without  modification  into  an  American  situation.  Our  peo- 
ple welcome  educational  suggestions  from  abroad  as  they  welcome 
desirable  immigrants.  They  recognize  them  as  capable  of  naturali- 
zation, with  something  good  to  offer  that  we  did  not  have  before. 
In  the  second  or  third  generation,  if  not  earlier,  these  newcomers 
become  American  through  and  through.  Having  a  vigorous  native 
stock  to  begin  with,  we  can  exercise  such  hospitality  with  all  freedom, 
and  in  it  lies  the  hope  of  a  great  enrichment  of  our  national  life. 

The  lectures  of  Doctor  Maennel  here  presented  in  free  translation, 

together  with  his  bibliographies,  constitute  the  best  account  which 

I  have  yet  seen  of  this  phase  of  German  education,  and  as  such  I 

believe  the  publication  will  be  widely  useful  in  this  country. 

Very  respectfully, 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 

Commissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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NOTE  BY  TRANSLATOR. 


The  translation  of  "  Vom  Hilfsschulwesen  "  <»  here  presented  is  not  a 
strictly  literal  one ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  essential  facts  and  argu- 
ments have  suffered  no  serious  distortion  nor  inadequate  expression. 
There  are  doubtless  errors,  but  some  are  almost  unavoidable  bv  reason 
of  the  involved  style  of  the  author  and  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter 
under  consideration. 

Special  mention  is  due  Miss  Ida  E.  Hawes,  M.  A.,  reader  in  the 
department  of  education  of  the  University  of  California,  for  much 
critical  and  willing  help  in  making  the  translation.  I  have  profited 
also  by  the  criticism  of  my  colleagues,  Prof.  Alexis  F.  Lange,  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  Clarence  Paschall,  M.  A.,  instructor  in 
the  department  of  German,  and  by  that  of  Dr.  Louis  R.  Klemm  and 
Mr.  F.  E.  Upton,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

F.  B.  Dresslar. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  January  £4j  1907. 

oThe  original  work  is  entitled  "  Vom  Hilfsschulwesen :  Sechs  Vortrilge  von  Dr. 
B.  Maennel,  Rektor.  Druck  und  Verlag  von  B.  G.  Teubner  in  Leipzig,  1905." 
140  p.  D.  cloth.  It  forms  the  73d  volume  of  the  series,  "Aus  Natur  und  Oeistes- 
welt:  Sammlung  wissenschaftlich-gemeinverst&ndlicher  Darstellungen."  The 
work  is  dedicated  to  W.  Rein,  Ph.  D.,  Litt  D.,  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the 
University  of  Jena. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


These  lectures  on  auxiliary  schools  were  delivered  from  the  4th 
to  the  10th  of  August,  1904,  in  the  Ernst  Abbe  Volkshaus  at  Jena, 
as  one  of  the  vacation  courses  given  there.  Upon  invitation  of  the 
publishers,  they  are  here  presented  to  the  public  in  an  expanded  form. 

May  they  serve  to  convince  the  reader  that  a  due  estimation  of  those 
children  whom  an  unfortunate  destiny  has  treated  in  a  stepmotherly 
fashion  in  various  ways,  is  not  only  needful  for  the  friend  of  new 
methods  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  child  study  and  education,  but 
also  for  all  those  who  ought  to  stand  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

If  the  new  helpers  in  counsel  and  action  among  school  people,  phy- 
sicians, ministers,  jurists,  and  all  friends  of  the  people,  are  won  over 
for  the  good  cause,  the  following  work  will  have  served  its  purpose. 

B.  Maennel. 

Halle,  April.  1905. 
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THE  AUXILIARY  SCHOOLS  OF  GERMANY. 


I.— HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  beginnings  of  auxiliary  schools  for  defective  children  date 
from  the  middle  of  the  past  century.  These  beginnings  were  not 
called  auxiliary  schools,  but  auxiliary  or  assisting  classes.  The  first 
auxiliary  class  was  established  at  Halle,  in  Prussian  Saxony.  In  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  school  board,  held  on  the  28tli  and  29th 
of  September,  1859,  is  found  the  following  proposal  of  Mr.  Haupt, 
then  principal  of  one  of  the  schools :  *  *  *  "  to  form  a  special 
class  for  defective  children,  now  numbering  17,  with  possibly  two 
hours  for  instruction  "  *  *  *,  This  proposal  the  city  school  ad- 
ministration carried  into  effect,  directing  a  teacher  from  a  folk  school 
to  give  instruction  for  two  hours  daily  to  those  children  who  from  any 
cause  were  not  making  progress  in  the  folk  school.  Quite  a  period  of 
time  passed  by,  however,  before  this  new  plan  of  instruction  obtained 
daily  in  a  single  room  for  a  class  made  up  of  children  from  the  schools 
for  the  poor  and  from  the  folk  schools,  and  finally  included  twenty 
hours  of  work  per  week.  Still,  the  credit  of  founding  the  first  auxil- 
iary class  is  to  be  conceded  to  Principal  Haupt,  who  died  in  1904, 
after  long  and  effective  service  as  privy  councillor  and  school  super- 
intendent at  Merseburg." 

Meanwhile  there  was  given  to  the  project  at  Halle,  which  had  been 
undertaken  offhand  and  with  only  practical  ends  in  view,  a  theoretical 
and  more  general  foundation.  K.  F.  Kern  delivered  in  1863  before 
the  pedagogical  society  of  Leipzig  his  lecture  on  the  education  and 
care  of  defective  children,  in  which  he  set  forth  as  generally  desirable 
the  establishment  of  special  schools  for  such  children  of  the  folk 
schools  as  could  not  keep  pace  with  other  children.  Th.  Stotzner 
published  in  1864  the  first  pamphlet  bearing  on  auxiliary  schools, 
giving  it  the  title:  "On  schools  for  children  of  deficient  capacity. 
First  draft  of  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  same."  This  little 
book  of  43  pages  contained,  in  the  first  and  theoretical  part,  an  urgent 
appeal  to  all  school  authorities  of  the  larger  cities  to  establish  auxil- 
iary schools,  through  which  deficient  children,  who  for  the  most  part 
later  become  burdensome  to  the  community,  may  be  developed  into 

a  Chemnitz  followed  with  the  establishment  of  her  first  auxiliary  class  in  1860. 
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useful  citizens  through  suitable  teachers  and  properly  adapted 
instruction.  Stotzner  established,  in  cooperation  with  Kern,  in  1865, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  general  German  teachers'  asso- 
ciation at  Leipzig,  a  section  for  pedagogical  hygiene,  and  also  in 
the  same  year  founded  a  short-lived  society  for  the  advancement  of 
the  education  of  mentally  deficient  children,  with  Hanover  as  a 
meeting  place. 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  these  Kern-Stotzner  suggestions 
and  appeals  became  effective  in  Dresden  before  they  did  in  Leipzig. 
In  the  year  1867  the  school  board  of  Dresden  brought  about  the 
establishment  of  an  auxiliary  class  for  16  mentally  deficient  children. 
During  the  seventies  Gera  and  Elberfeld  established  their  special 
classes,  while  Brunswick  and  Leipzig  first  instituted  similar  school 
organizations  in  1881.  In  the  ensuing  rivalry  of  other  municipal 
governments  not  to  be  behindhand  in  organizing  separate  au^dliary 
classes  or  entire  auxiliary  schools,  the  capital  city  of  the  Empire 
took  no  part.  While  entire  municipal  congresses,  as,  for  example, 
that  of  Thuringia,  held  at  Ilmenau  in  1893,  earnestly  recommended 
the  organization  of  special  auxiliary  classes  for  mentally  deficient 
children,  the  school  board  at  Berlin  declined  to  maintain  auxiliary 
schools.  As  appears  from  two  expositions  which  the  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Schulgesundheitspflege  published  in  1900  and  1901,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  statements  of  P.  v.  Gizycki,  of  Berlin,  in  1903,  the  estab- 
lishment of  auxiliary  schools  was  avoided,  and  instead  auxiliary 
classes  were  organized  in  1898  for  the  weak  ones  among  the  pupils 
of  the  common  schools.  To  these  classes  those  children  of  the  com- 
mon schools  are  assigned  who  can  not  on  account  of  mental  or  bodily 
deficiency  take  part  with  success  in  the  regular  programme  of  in- 
struction. The  instruction  in  the  special  classes  is  designed  to  so 
advance  the  children  that  they  may  either  become  qualified  for  regu- 
lar school  work  or  acquire  whatever  preparation  they  are  capable 
of  for  the  needs  of  later  life. 

Why  they  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  establish  independent 
auxiliary  schools  is  made  clear  by  the  official  report  of  the  Berlin 
city  authorities  for  the  year  1898-99,  which  contains  the  following : 
"A  considerable  number  of  cities  have  sought  to  attain  this  philan- 
thropic object  by  the  establishment  of  special  schools  (auxiliary 
schools).  We  have  not  undertaken  this  for  two  reasons:  In  the 
first  place,  the  distances  to  school  would  become  too  great;  but  in 
the  second  place,  the  definitive  assignment  of  children  to  such  a 
school  would  place  upon  them  the  stamp  of  inferiority  for  all  time, 
and  often  prematurely.  We  follow  the  plan  of  retaining  the  child 
as  a  pupil  in  his  own  district,  of  placing  him  for  instruction  in  small 
classes,  and  of  bringing  him  back  into  association  with  the  other 
children  as  soon  as  possible.    While  we  now  begin  special  instruction 
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with  the  children  of  the  lowest  classes,  our  plan  is,  step  by  step  and 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  pupils,  to  add  to  the  lowest  auxiliary 
class  a  higher  one,  and  so  on,  but  always  with  the  purpose  of  re- 
placing the  special  instruction  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  regular." 
No  class  of  this  kind  contains  more  than  12  children,  and  the  num- 
ber of  periods  of  instruction  amounts  to  12  per  week.  Commonly 
there  are  put  into  the  special  classes  only  such  children  as  have 
attended  the  school  of  the  district  for  a  period  of  two  years  without 
progress.  The  fixed  purpose  of  the  school  management  of  Berlin, 
i.  e.,  the  return  of  the  children  from  special  instruction  back  to  the 
regular  schools,  has  seldom  been  accomplished.  Thus  in  the  year 
1903,  out  of  the  91  special  classes  with  755  boys  and  547  girls,  only  36 
boys  and  29  girls  were  returned  to  the  regular  schools ;  in  consequence 
of  this,  practical  needs  alone  necessitated  the  development  of  the 
system  of  special  classes  on  the  plan  of  the  organized  auxiliary 
schools  of  other  German  cities.  Several  special  classes  were  concen- 
trated with  that  object  in  view  and  organized  into  grades,  so  that 
already  in  the  year  1903,  according  to  the  statements  of  P.  v.  Gizycki, 
all  the  91  special  classes  were  distributed  among  41  schools,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Berlin  will  proceed  further  in  this  organization, 
thus  abandoning  a  position  which  hitherto  no  other  city  has  thought 
worthy  of  imitation. 

It  is  of  note  also  that  the  royal  Prussian  educational  department  has 
not  considered  the  above-described  Berlin  educational  organization  as 
worthy  of  recommendation.  This  central  authority  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, put  the  stamp  of  its  approval  on  that  which  has  been  built  up 
at  Halle  and  in  many  other  German  cities.  Indeed,  with  particular 
sympathy  for  and  regardful  appreciation  of  what  had  been  done,  it 
formulated  regulations  giving  shape  to  the  system  of  auxiliary  schools 
in  Prussia,  after  it  had  realized  how  valuable  and  essential  a  develop- 
ment of  these  new  schools  is  to  the  state.  "  Das  Zentralblatt  fiir  die 
gesamte  Unterrichtsverwaltung  in  Preussen "  furnishes  gratifying 
information  concerning  this  movement.  In  the  first  place,  a  circular 
of  the  minister,  under  date  of  the  27th  of  October,  1892,  criticised  the 
arrangement  in  vogue,  especially  in  cities  with  great  systems  of  folk 
schools,  of  so-called  "  finishing  classes  "  for  those  children  who,  from 
any  cause,  were  not  able  to  reach  the  standard  of  the  folk  schools. 
Next,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1892,  an  investigation  was  made  of 
such  classes  of  this  kind  as  had  already  been  established  in  the  diflFerent 
provinces  for  children  of  school  age  not  normally  endowed.  The 
publication  of  the  results  of  this  investigation  was  accompanied  on 
June  16,  1894,  by  an  ordinance  establishing  briefly  nearly  all  those 
points  needed  in  the  further  development  of  auxiliary  schools.  The 
minister  already  discriminates  in  this  between  those  children  neg- 
lected at  home  and  those  deficient  in  natural  endowment.    Only  such 
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of  the  latter  as,  "  during  one  or  two  years  of  attendance  on  the  folk 
school,  have  shown  that,  while  they  are  capable  of  instruction,  they 
are  not  sufficiently  endowed  to  work  in  cooperation  with  normal 
children,  are  particularly  indicated  as  needing  special  educational 
provision.  The  coo;peration  of  the  physician  in  the  assignment  of 
children  who  should  be  so  provided  for  is  of  special  importance, 
inasmuch  as  physical  deformities  and  former  illnesses  go  hand  in 
hand  with  backward  mental  development.  Besides,  the  records 
of  the  development  of  individual  children,  such  as  have  been  re- 
peatedly made  with  discriminating  carefulness,  are  of  great  value." 
Moreover,  it  was  further  suggested  that  in  many  of  the  larger  cities 
means  are  now  supplied  to  the  end  that  not  more  than  25  pupils  need 
be  put  into  one  class,  and  by  means  of  proper  salaries,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  budget,  excellent  teachers  of  both  sexes  from  the  folk 
schools  can  be  secured  for  the  work  in  the  auxiliary  classes.  The  lat- 
ter designation,  viz,  auxiliary  classes  (Hilfsklassen),  for  subnormally 
endowed  children,  "  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  suitable,  in  view 
of  the  feelings  of  the  parents  concerned,  and  to  be  the  one  most  often 
used."  Finally,  the  minister  recommends  that  instruction  be  given 
these  classes  for  half  an  hour,  that  the  standard  of  attainment  be  set 
considerably  lower  for  all  such  classes  than  for  the  corresponding 
classes  in  the  folk  school,  indeed,  that  the  prescribed  work  for  the 
highest  auxiliary  class  should  not  be  more  difficult  than  that  for  the 
middle  class  of  the  regular  folk  school,  and  that  special  consideration 
be  given  to  such  subjects  as  will  develop  bodily  dexterity  and  prac- 
tical skill. 

The  decree  of  the  Prussian  minister  of  April  G,  1901,  supplies  again 
a  detailed  account  of  the  then-existing  school  provision  for  subnor- 
mally endowed  children  of  school  age.  It  was  a  cause  of  satisfaction 
to  him  to  know  that  at  that  time,  in  42  cities  of  the  monarchy,  there 
were  91  such  schools,  enrolling  4,728  children  in  233  classes.  In 
respect  to  the  question  concerning  the  auxiliary  school  physician,  the 
following  declaration  is  made :  "  The  cooperation  of  the  physician  is 
indispensable  in  these  classes.  I  can  only  express  a  lively  wish,  that 
by  the  time  the  next  report  is  made,  no  auxiliary  school  will  be  found 
unprovided  with  the  regular  aid  of  a  physician."  In  i^egard  to  trans- 
ferring individual  children  from  the  auxiliary  school  into  the  folk 
school,  the  minister  in  the  same  report  says:  "  In  certain  places  older 
children  are  put  back  into  lower  classes  of  the  folk  school.  This  ought 
to  be  avoided.  For  the  difference  in  age  between  children  so  trans- 
ferred and  their  younger  classmates  produces  the  very  difficulties 
which  the  auxiliary  classes  are  designed  to  prevent,  and  they  would 
soon  go  out  into  life  from  the  lower  classes  with  an  education  inade- 
quate to  earning  a  livelihood," 
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Thus  far  the  activity  of  the  Prussian  ministry  of  education  touching 
the  development  of  instruction  in  auxiliarj'  schools  has  gone.  It  has 
on  the  one  hand  approved  of  what  already  exists,  and  on  the  other  has 
stimulated  the  creation  of  that  class  of  schools.®  The  teacher  of  a 
Prussian  auxiliary  school  can  congratulate  himself  on  the  point  of 
view  taken  by  the  state  authorities.  Whenever  a  superior  authority 
has  faith  in  the  insight  and  generosity  of  the  larger  communities,  and 
in  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  all  those  who  labor  for  the  cause  of  aux- 
iliary schools,  then  this  cause  will  make  better  progress  than  when 
individual  initiative  is  smothered  by  legislative  prescription.  So  far 
as  I  know,  the  Prussian  central  authority  has  issued  no  coercive  and 
narrowing  regulations  whatsoever.  At  present  certainly  its  concern 
is  merely  to  collect  information  regarding  the  measures  that  have  been 
taken  and  recommend  them  for  general  adoption  if  found  worthy  of 
approval. 

The  other  German  states  soon  copied  the  praiseworthy  example  set 
by  Prussia;  many  of  them,  as  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  and  others, 
entered  simultaneously  upon  this  work,  the  majority  followed.  The 
summary  appearing  in  the  minutes  of  the  fourth  session  of  the 
national  association,  and  the  proceedings  relating  to  the  foundation 
of  auxiliary  schools  in  Germany,  published  in  the  "  Hilfsschule," 
give  the  particulars  concerning  the  provision  made  by  German 
municipalities  for  pupils  of  weak  endowment.  This  provision  has 
reached  such  a  point,  according  to  a  report  in  the  school  journal 
(Schulblatt)  of  Saxony  of  January  11,  1905,  that  there  are  at  this 
time  in  Germany  180  cities  giving  instruction  in  auxiliary  schools 
to  492  classes  enrolling  5,868  boys  and  4,763  girls.  Including  Berlin, 
we  may  say  that  there  are  in  Germany  583  classes,  enrolling  6,623 
defective  boys  and  5,300  defective  girls. 

The  formation  of  the  principals,  teachers,  and  promoters  of  auxil- 
iary schools  into  associations  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a  gratifying  out- 
come of  the  lively  interest  taken  in  this  class  of  schools  in  Grermany. 
Not  only  did  some  of  the  pioneers  in  this  field  in  1898  form  them- 
selves into  a  national  association  of  auxiliary  schools  with  Doctor 
Wehrhan,  city  superintendent  of  Hanover,  as  president,  but  the 
auxiliary  school  teachers  of  individual  provinces,  smaller  civil  divi- 
sions, and  neighboring  cities  also  organized  themselves  into  associa- 
tions. In  these  associations  the  work  of  the  auxiliary  school  finds  a 
steady  encouragement,  and  everyone  who  serves  the  cause  finds  therein 
incitement  to  f uther  service. 

o  While  this  was  in  press  a  further  report  (Jan.  2,  1905)  appeared,  which 
recounts  with  approbation  the  attainment  during  the  meanwhile  of  what  was 
hoped  for  in  the  earlier  official  documents. 
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Discussions  on  various  subjects  in  this  field  are  printed  in  the  gen- 
eral pedagogical  press  and  in  publications  specially  devoted  to  aux- 
iliary school  affairs.  To  the  latter  are  to  be  added  the  oft-mentioned 
proceedings  of  the  sessions  of  the  national  association,  the  "  Zeit- 
schrift  fiir  die  Behandlung  Schwachsinniger  und  Epileptischer,"  the 
"  Kinder f ehler  "  (the  organ  of  the  movement  in  Germany  for  aux- 
iliary schools) ,  the  "  Zeitschrif t  fiir  padagogische  Psychologie  und 
Pathologic,"  the  collections  of  dissertations  from  the  field  of  peda- 
gogical psychology  and  physiology,  contributions  to  pedagogical 
pathology,  the  "  Hilfsschule,"  and  the  newly  founded  "  Eos,"  a 
quarterly  journal  for  the  knowledge  and  treatment  of  abnormal 
youth.  Besides  these,  there  is  an  extensive  independent  literature  on 
the  subject,  so  extensive,  indeed,  as  to  require  a  reliable  bibliograph- 
ical guide. 

But  the  movement  for  auxiliary  schools  has  won  a  foothold  in  other 
countries.  According  to  the  "  Zeitschrift  fiir  Schulgesundheitspflege," 
the  special  schooling  of  meagerly  endowed  children  was  first  con- 
sidered in  Austria  in  1895.  At  that  time,  in  pursuance  of  a  regulation 
of  a  Vienna  district  school  board,  these  children  were  sought  out  in 
the  folk  schools  and  "  burgher  "  schools,  and  not  only  instructed  in 
auxiliary  classes,  but  a  special  department  of  instruction  was  organ- 
ized for  defective  children  of  school  age.  In  the  year  1902  the  organ- 
ization of  the  association  for  the  care  of  meagerly  endowed  children 
was  planned ;  this  union  is  striving  to  bring  about  a  closer  connection 
between  the  existing  schools  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  the  further 
establishment  of  such  institutions  in  the  city,  country,  and  community, 
and,  moreover,  devotes  itself  to  the  care  of  those  dismissed  from 
school  and  those  in  need  of  legal  protection.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
Austrian  school  provision  for  deficient  children  is  yet  on  a  very  low 
plane.  "Austria  has  only  half  as  many  classes  for  deficient  children 
as  the  city  of  Hamburg.  The  great  majority  of  her  abnormal  chil- 
dren are  without  any  instruction  at  all  or  remain  as  a  burden  upon 
the  general  folk  schools." 

According  to  an  account  in  the  quarterly  journal  "  Eos  "  in  1905, 
the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  is  also  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
partially  abnormal  child.  However,  since  that  time  only  one  inde- 
pendent auxiliary  school,  with  several  special  classes,  at  Budapest, 
has  been  reported.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Commission  for 
School  Hygiene  will  actively  engage  in  organizing  them  and  that  the 
admirable  views  urged  by  its  chairman.  Dr.  A.  v.  Naray,  of  Szabo, 
concerning  the  special  scientific  training  of  teachers  for  them  will 
produce  their  desired  effect,  so  that  a  sufficient  number  of  auxiliary 
schools  for  the  subnormally  endowed  may  be  established  in  Hungary. 

In  Switzerland  auxiliary  classes  have  existed  since  1888.  Basel 
and  Bern  each  claim  the  credit  for  first  establishing  special  instruc- 
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tion  for  subnormally  endowed  children  in  the  Cantons.  But  they  did 
not  long  continue  alone  in  this  work.  A  great  number  of  other  cities 
soon  followed  their  example,  so  that  by  1903  there  were  as  many  as 
53  auxiliary  classes  in  Switzerland,  enrolling  1,096  children.  In 
these  classes  55  teachers  (12  meii,  43  women)  were  giving  instruction. 
In  order  that  they  might  secure  as  much  uniformity  as  possible  in 
the  development  of  auxiliary  schools,  the  Swiss  Public  Welfare  So- 
ciety (Schweizerische  Gemeinniitzige  Gesellschaft)  determined  in 
1898  to  establish  a  course  of  instruction  for  teachers  of  special  classes. 
This  plan  w^as  realized,  and  the  course  was  given  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  school  year  1899-1900  at  Zurich  with  marked  success. 

In  Italy  there  are  at  the  present  time  no  regular  auxiliary  classes. 
In  several  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  Kingdom,  however,  the  backward 
pupils  of  the  elementary  schools  are  grouped  together  under  the 
instruction  of  a  woman  teacher.  The  national  association  for  the 
care  of  weak-minded  children,  which  was  organized  in  1898,  had  in 
mind,  among  other  things,  to  urge  that  instruction  in  auxiliary  classes 
be  given  in  connection  with  the  regular  elementary  schools.  All 
pupils  who  were  not  too  far  below  the  normal  in  mental  ability  were 
to  have  in  these  classes  instruction  within  their  power  of  comprehen- 
sion. According  to  K.  Richter's  account,  there  was  founded  at  Rome 
in  the  year  1900  a  kind  of  teachers'  seminary,  where  teachers  of  both 
sexes  might  be  made  familiar  with  the  treatment  of  defectives  and 
with  the  means  to  serve  and  care  for  them.  Independent  of  the 
above-mentioned  national  association,  an  asylum  school  for  poor  chil- 
dren of  weak  minds  was  started  at  Rome  in  1899  by  Dr.  Sante  de 
Sanctis,  a  university  professor.  This  school  oflFers  a  day  home  to 
about  40  pupils.  The  preceptress,  who  is  an  elementary  school- 
teacher, works  under  the  direction  of  the  founder,  a  prominent  psy- 
chiatrist. A  teacher  for  training  the  children  to  speak  normally,  one 
for  physical  training,  and  one  for  music  cooperate  with  her  in  this 
work.  However,  from  the  report  of  this  institution  made  on  April 
16, 1903,  and  also  from  a  letter  written  by  the  amiable  and  enthusiastic 
director  concerning  the  management,  it  is  learned  that  no  programme 
of  studies  is  regularly  carried  out.  Since  the  so-called  medico-peda- 
gogical method  prevails  in  this  asylum  school,  more  weight  is  given 
to  medical  and  general  educational  considerations  in  conducting  it 
than  to  formal  school  instruction.  It  is  not  in  place  here  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  scope  of  the  work  of  Prof.  Sante  de  Sanctis,  also 
described  by  K.  Richter,  or  upon  its  practicability  and  results.  It 
may  be  said  in  passing  that  as  compulsory  school  attendance  obtains 
only  up  to  the  tenth  year  of  age,  it  is  plain  that  it  will  require  much 
persistent  labor  before  even  the  general  aims  of  the  national  associa- 
tion, the  aims  had  in  view  by  the  philanthropic  and  intellectually 
superior  circles  in  Italy,  can  be  even  approximately  attained. 
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In  France  they  are  not  yet  fully  convinced  of  the  great  value  of  a 
general  treatment  for  weakly  endowed  children.  To  be  sure,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  J.  Morin  in  the  Parisian  journal,  Foi  et  Vie,  of  November 
16,  1904,  Seguin,  J.  Bost,  and  Bourneville  have  made  investigations, 
respectively,  upon  the  mental,  moral,  and  social  capabilities  of  defec- 
tives; but  aside  from  the  reports  on  the  medico-pedag(^cal  method 
which  is  employed  at  Bicetre,  near  Paris,  I  know  nothing  of  schools 
for  weak-minded  children  in  France.  The  complaint  of  the  author 
of  the  essay  "  Pour  les'enfants  anormaux  "  in  the  "  Manuel  general  de 
I'instruction  primaire  "  for  1904  is  therefore  warranted  when  he  says: 
"  The  most  autocratically  ruled  States  of  Europe  have  made  instruc- 
tion democratic,  and  have  opened  schools  for  all  their  subjects,  in 
which  nervous,  deaf  and  dumb,  or  idiotic,  as  well  as  healthy  children, 
can  be  instructed.  With  us  the  opposite  is  the  case;  while  our 
scholars  were  the  first  to  point  out  the  means  to  alleviate  the  natural 
defects  of  mankind,  the  teaching  of  abnormals  has  become  so  exclu- 
sive that  the  families  concerned  are  often  compelled  to  permit  their 
children  to  grow  up  as  chance  wills.  Oh,  you  poor  creatures,  pre- 
destined to  remain  unarmed  in  the  struggle  for  existence." 

Russia,  Germany's  eastern  neighbor,  also  knows  nothing  of  auxil- 
iary clasps.  In  St.  Petersburg  there  has  been,  so  far  as  can  be 
learned,  since  1882  a  medico-educational  institution  managed  by 
Doctor  Maljarewski.  Here  are  received  idiots  and  feebly  endowed 
children  from  wealthy  circles.  Another  institution  at  St.  Petersburg, 
maintained  by  the  religious  "  Order  of  the  Mother  of  God  "  and  aided 
by  the  empress  dowager,  receives,  it  is  said,  epileptic  and  idiotic 
children  from  homes  of  poverty,  and  has  been  giving  to  them  since 
1903  school  instruction  also. 

Richer  and  more  positive,  comparatively  speaking,  are  the  reports 
from  Sweden.  According  to  the  Swedish  Teachers'  Journal  of 
December,  1904  (Die  schwedische  Lehrerzeitung) ,  Stockholm  will 
establish  this  year  auxiliary  classes  in  the  folk  schools.  The  folk 
school  teachers  of  the  Swedish  capital  have,  since  1900  and  1901, 
directed  the  attention  of  the  school  authorities  to  those  "  abnormal 
children  who  are  hindered  in  their  development,"  and  pointed  out  the 
necessary  methods  of  instruction  for  such  children.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  shown  by  Dr.  G.  Hellstrom  that  of  the  25,089  pupils  of  the  folk 
schools  in  Stockholm,  87,  or  0.35  per  cent,  were  foolish,  and  473,  or 
1.88  per  cent,  were  backward.  The  superior  authorities  of  the  munici- 
pal folk  schools  have  determined,  in  cooperation  with  the  folk  school 
teachers,  to  establish  during  the  next  year  a  number  of  auxiliary 
classes  for  backward  children,  in  each  of  which  the  number  of  children 
shall  not  exceed  12.  The  children  must  have  attended  school  from  two 
to  six  terms  ("Termine'-)  without  making  progress,  and  can  be 
admitted  only  after  a  medical  examination.    Instruction,  which  is 
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not  to  exceed  four  hours  daily,  is  to  be  imparted  by  women  teachers 
who  volunteer  to  do  this  work. 

According  to  private  information,  auxiliary  schools  have  been 
establishe4  after  the  fashion  of  German  models  at  Christiania,  Ber- 
gen, and  Trondhjem,  in  Norway.  Copenhagen  in  Denmark  has  had 
an  auxiliary  school  since  1900.  We  learn  from  the  account  of  a 
journey  made  by  Schenk  in  Holland  and  Belgium  in  1900,  and 
published  in  the  "  Kinderfehler,"  of  the  auxiliary  school  system 
in  these  countries.  He  explains  to  the  reader  how  actively,  especially 
on  the  part  of  physicians,  they  are  meeting  the  educational  needs  of 
their  abnormal  children. 

Similar  things  can  be  said  of  England.  Here  the  auxiliary  school 
system  has  been  developed  almost  exactly  according  to  the  German 
model.  A  so-called  "  permissive  act "  of  the  year  1899  puts  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  communities,  who  at  their  pleasure  do  or  do  not  adopt 
the  statutory  regulations  for  auxiliary  school  instruction.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  law  makes  it  binding  upon  a  city  "  to 
place  the  auxiliarj^  schools  founded  by  it  under  the  supervision  of 
State  authorities,  but  it  thereby  obtains  a  share  in  State  aid,  paid 
according  to  the  report  of  the  inspector."  One  of  the  most  important 
provisions  of  the  law  is  the  rule  for  compulsory  school  attendance  up 
to  the  sixteenth  year  of  age.*»  The  English  auxiliary  schools  have 
from  one  to  three  classes;  women  teachers  give  instruction  in  them. 
The  first  school  for  the  instruction  of  subnormallv  endowed  children 
was  opened  in  London  in  the  year  1892.  Their  number  so  increased 
that  in  1903  there  were  60  schools  with  3,063  pupils.  Nevertheless 
this  number  is  not  considered  at  all  adequate ;  for  within  a  short  time 
almost  as  many  more  schools  will  be  established,  so  that  more  than 
5,000  children  will  be  enrolled.  But  London,  with  perhaps  9,000  or 
10,000  defective  children  to  care  for,  is  not  alone  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  permissive  act ;  a  great  number  of  cities  are  following  the  lead 
set  by  the  capital  city  in  the  care  of  mental  defectives,  and  in  the  year 
1903  at  Manchester  an  auxiliary  school  association  was  formed  after 
the  German  type,  to  whose  work  belongs  also  the  care  of  physically 
defective  children. 

A  plan  for  auxiliary  schools  in  the  United  States  was  formulated 
about  the  same  time  that  one  was  in  England.  Up  to  the  year  1894, 
mentally  backward  children  in  the  regular  public  school  classes  were 
treated  just  as  children  spoiled  by  neglect.  Both  classes  were  sent 
to  so-called  disciplinary  schools.    But  when  the  character  of  minor 

«The  legal  requirements  for  schools  for  defective  and  epileptic  children  in 
£}ngland  provide  that  **no  child  may  be  admitted  at  less  than  7  years  of  age,  or 
retained  after  reaching  the  age  of  1(5."  This  is  permissive  rather  than  compal- 
sory  education  in  our  sense  of  the  term. — ^Translatob. 
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mental  abnormalities  was  made  known,  at  least  to  some  degree, 
through  investigations  in  child  study,  public  and  private  classes  were 
established  for  backward  children  in  connection  with  the  regular 
public  schools.  There  were  in  the  United  States  last  year^according 
to  private  information,  27  State  and  28  private  schools  of  this  nature. 
According  to  the  official  advance  sheets  [of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education]  from  Washington,  there  were,  in  1903,  20 
State  schools  with  277  teachers  and  12,079  pupils  enrolled,  and  12 
private  institutions,  with  62  teachers  and  495  pupils.  The  great 
majority  of  the  pupils  are  put  into  schools  of  three  classes,  each  of 
which  is  limited  to  15  pupils.  The  teachers  are,  for  the  most  part, 
women;  for  among  the  277  teachers  in  the  State  schools  there  are 
only  61  men.  The  superintendents  of  these  schools  are  in  the  main 
physicians  and  make  annual  reports  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion at  Washington.  In  these  reports,  which  are  published  in  advance 
sheets,  the  reader  may  find  many  valuable  observations  and  much 
practical  information. 

Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  news  has  reached  us  from 
Australia  of  an  auxiliary  school  movement  there.  According  to 
•private  information,  special  classes  have  existed  in  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne  for  several  years. 

The  foregoing  review  of  the  widening  movement  for  auxiliary 
schools  makes  it  clear  that  the  idea  has  taken  firm  hold,  not  as  the 
"  work  of  individual  Hotspurs,"  but  much  more  as  a  world-wide 
call  to  duty  of  all  those  circles  to  which  the  culture  of  mankind  makes 
special  and  genuine  appeal.  Many  a  diflFerent  conception  with 
respect  to  the  tasks  and  their  performance  exists.  Still,  there  is 
much  unanimity  in  those  countries  we  have  mentioned.  The  greater 
cities,  often  the  capitals  of  smaller  or  greater  States,  with  their 
industrial  population,  form  the  point  of  attack  and  the  place  for 
the  development  of  auxiliary  schools.  Now  and  then  a  private  sani- 
tarium which  has  the  care  of  the  abnormal  children  of  well-to-do 
parents  becomes  the  pattern  for  school  arrangements  for  the  poorest 
classes.  The  tendency  everywhere  is  to  organize  the  single  classes 
into  schools,  either  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  or  in  com- 
plete independence.  Often  these  newest  forms  of  schools  are  in- 
cluded in  the  highest  school  administration  of  the  land  in  order  to 
guarantee  a  uniform  development.  The  desire  for  uniformity  pre- 
vails over  all,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  crush  individual  diflFer- 
ences,  provided  they  are  traditionally  or  scientifically  grounded. 

This  freedom  extends  itself  to  the  purposes,  to  the  methods  of 
organization,  to  the  colaborers,  and  not  least  of  all,  to  the  measures 
employed.  Indeed,  the  views  concerning  the  children  who  are  to 
attend  are  willingly  granted  the  widest  scope.  Hence,  the  weak- 
minded  pupils  are  not  always  clearly  distinguished  from  the  meagerly 
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endowed.  The  consequence  of  this  vague  distinction  is  usually  the 
prevalence  of  idiotic  children  in  the  auxiliary  schools  and  the  repres- 
sion of  a  rational  didactic  method  in  favor  of  a  medico-pedagogical 
method.  In  Germany,  the  native  land  of  institutions  for  meagerly 
endowed  pupils,  we  hold  firmly,  and  as  I  believe,  rightly  so,  to  the 
didactic  principle,  and  preserve  the  character  of  a  school,  and  yet 
with  all  due  regard  to  the  results  of  medical  investigations.  Expe- 
rience teaches  that  the  school  administrations  of  different  countries 
follow  the  example  set  by  Germany  and  acknowledge  her  laudable 
guidance  in  the  auxiliary  school  movement. 


II.— REASONS  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AUXIL- 
IARY SCHOOLS. 

Before  the  movement  began  which  has  just  been  mentioned  it  was 
the  task  of  the  folk  school  to  take  charge  of  and  advance  all  pupils, 
even  those  who  from  the  first  were  incapable  of  advancement.  It 
was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  unworthy  of  special  thought,  that 
that  institution  of  learning  which  gave  to  the  children  the  minimum 
amount  of  that  knowledge  which  a  child  of  the  lowest  classes  must 
have,  should  also  take  care  of  such  pupils  as  could  not  keep  pace  at  all 
with  their  fellows.  Perhaps  this  matter-of-course  attitude  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  expression  of  a  certain  helplessness  in  the  face  of  many 
inexplicable  psychical  phenomena  of  childhood,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  the  manifestation  of  an  opinion  which  even  yet  is  not 
entirely  suppressed,  that  the  folk  school  must  not  form  too  compre- 
hensive ideas  of  the  minimum  of  elementary  education ;  it  must  not 
advance  too  quickly  in  the  mastering  of  the  subjects  of  instruction 
and  disregard  the  average  endowment  of  the  pupils ;  so  it  will  do  no 
harm  if  it  is  checked  in  its  upward  striving  by  some  proper  ballast. 
Finally,  the  schoolman  has  also  contributed  his  share  that  no  segre- 
gation in  the  folk  school  should  be  made.  Impressed  by  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  catechetical  art  of  instruction  and  by  the  marvelous 
power  of  discipline  in  the  school,  he  would  gladly  believe  that  he 
could  always  successfully  influence  in  their  intellectual  development 
all  the  pupils  intrusted  to  him. 

For  thase  ideas  suggested — ideas  which  nowadays  may  seem  exag- 
gerated— we  can  find,  however,  a  real  background  when  we  think  of 
the  school  conditions  of  the  not  very  distant  past.  We  need  only  to 
carry  our  thoughts  back  to  the  public  school  conditions  under  which 
we  lived  in  the  seventies,  and  even  in  the  eighties,  of  the  last  century. 

The  teacher  of  the  primary  class  in  the  folk  school  has  seventy  or 
more  pupils  assigned  to  him.    Their  parents  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
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mental  abnormalities  was  made  known,  at  least  to  some  degree, 
through  investigations  in  child  study,  public  and  private  classes  were 
established  for  backward  children  in  connection  with  the  regular 
public  schools.  There  were  in  the  United  States  last  year,^according 
to  private  information,  27  State  and  28  private  schools  of  this  nature. 
According  to  the  official  advance  sheets  [of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education]  from  Washington,  there  were,  in  1903,  20 
State  schools  with  277  teachers  and  12,079  pupils  enrolled,  and  12 
private  institutions,  with  62  teachers  and  495  pupils.  The  great 
majority  of  the  pupils  are  put  into  schools  of  three  classes,  each  of 
which  is  limited  to  15  pupils.  The  teachers  are,  for  the  most  part, 
women;  for  among  the  277  teachers  in  the  State  schools  there  are 
only  61  men.  The  superintendents  of  these  schools  are  in  the  main 
physicians  and  make  annual  reports  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion at  Washington.  In  these  reports,  which  are  published  in  advance 
sheets,  the  reader  may  find  many  valuable  observations  and  much 
practical  information. 

Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  news  has  reached  us  from 
Australia  of  an  auxiliary  school  movement  there.  According  to 
private  information,  special  classes  have  existed  in  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne for  several  years. 

The  foregoing  review  of  the  widening  movement  for  auxiliary 
schools  makes  it  clear  that  the  idea  has  taken  firm  hold,  not  as  the 
"  work  of  individual  Hotspurs,"  but  much  more  as  a  world-wide 
call  to  duty  of  all  those  circles  to  which  the  culture  of  mankind  makes 
special  and  genuine  appeal.  Many  a  different  conception  with 
respect  to  the  tasks  and  their  performance  exists.  Still,  there  is 
much  unanimity  in  those  countries  we  have  mentioned.  The  greater 
cities,  often  the  capitals  of  smaller  or  greater  States,  with  their 
industrial  population,  form  the  point  of  attack  and  the  place  for 
the  development  of  auxiliary  schools.  Now  and  then  a  private  sani- 
tarium which  has  the  care  of  the  abnormal  children  of  well-to-do 
parents  becomes  the  pattern  for  school  arrangements  for  the  poorest 
classes.  The  tendency  everywhere  is  to  organize  the  single  classes 
into  schools,  either  in  connection  w^ith  the  public  schools  or  in  com- 
plete independence.  Often  these  newest  forms  of  schools  are  in- 
cluded in  the  highest  school  administration  of  the  land  in  order  to 
guarantee  a  uniform  development.  The  desire  for  uniformity  pre- 
vails over  all,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  crush  individual  differ- 
ences, provided  they  are  traditionally  or  scientifically  grounded. 

This  freedom  extends  itself  to  the  purposes,  to  the  methods  of 
organization,  to  the  colaborers,  and  not  least  of  all,  to  the  measures 
employed.  Indeed,  the  views  concerning  the  children  who  are  to 
attend  are  willingly  granted  the  widest  scope.  Hence,  the  weak- 
minded  pupils  are  not  always  clearly  distinguished  from  the  meagerly 
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endowed.  The  consequence  of  this  vague  distinction  is  usually  the 
prevalence  of  idiotic  children  in  the  auxiliary  schools  and  the  repres- 
sion of  a  rational  didactic  method  in  favor  of  a  medico-pedagogical 
method.  In  Germany,  the  native  land  of  institutions  for  meagerly 
endowed  pupils,  we  hold  firmly,  and  as  I  believe,  rightly  so,  to  the 
didactic  principle,  and  preserve  the  character  of  a  school,  and  yet 
with  all  due  regard  to  the  results  of  medical  investigations.  Expe- 
rience teaches  that  the  school  administrations  of  different  countries 
follow  the  example  set  by  Germany  and  acknowledge  her  laudable 
guidance  in  the  auxiliary  school  movement. 


II.— REASONS  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AUXIL- 
IARY SCHOOLS. 

Before  the  movement  began  which  has  just  been  mentioned  it  was 
the  task  of  the  folk  school  to  take  charge  of  and  advance  all  pupils, 
even  those  who  from  the  first  were  incapable  of  advancement.  It 
was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  imworthy  of  special  thought,  that 
that  institution  of  learning  which  gave  to  the  children  the  minimum 
amount  of  that  knowledge  which  a  child  of  the  lowest  classes  must 
have,  should  also  take  care  of  such  pupils  as  could  not  keep  pace  at  all 
with  their  fellows.  Perhaps  this  matter-of-course  attitude  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  expression  of  a  certain  helplessness  in  the  face  of  many 
inexplicable  psychical  phenomena  of  childhood,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  the  manifestation  of  an  opinion  which  even  yet  is  not 
entirely  suppressed,  that  the  folk  school  must  not  form  too  compre- 
hensive ideas  of  the  minimum  of  elementary  education ;  it  must  not 
advance  too  quickly  in  the  mastering  of  the  subjects  of  instruction 
and  disregard  the  average  endowment  of  the  pupils ;  so  it  will  do  no 
harm  if  it  is  checked  in  its  upward  striving  by  some  proper  ballast. 
Finally,  the  schoolman  has  also  contributed  his  share  that  no  segre- 
gation in  the  folk  school  should  be  made.  Impressed  by  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  catechetical  art  of  instruction  and  by  the  marvelous 
power  of  discipline  in  the  school,  he  would  gladly  believe  that  he 
could  always  successfully  influence  in  their  intellectual  development 
all  the  pupils  intrusted  to  him. 

For  these  ideas  suggested — ideas  which  nowadays  may  seem  exag- 
gerated— we  can  find,  however,  a  real  background  when  we  think  of 
the  school  conditions  of  the  not  very  distant  past.  We  need  only  to 
carry  our  thoughts  back  to  the  public  school  conditions  under  which 
we  lived  in  the  seventies,  and  even  in  the  eighties,  of  the  last  century. 

The  teacher  of  the  primary  class  in  the  folk  school  has  seventy  or 
more  pupils  assigned  to  him.    Their  parents  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
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sary  to  give  him  any  helpful  information  regarding  certain  peculiari- 
ties of  their  little  ones.  For  the  most  part  they  are  happy  to  know 
the  little  tormentors  are  in  more  or  less  capable  hands.  Now  begins 
the  teacher's  hard  work.  As  far  as  he  can,  he  tries  to  be  of  equal  serv- 
ice to  all  the  children  of  his  class,  both  as  regards  development  and 
instruction.  As  the  teacher  of  a  lower  class  is  generally  a  beginner 
in  his  art,  a  long  time  passes  before  his  eyes  are  opened  to  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  his  pupils.  In  the  normal  school,  to  be  sure,  he  was 
told  not  to  treat  all  children  alike ;  yet  as  a  normal  school  student  he 
carried  away  the  cheerful  impression  into  his  practical  work  that 
instruction  possessing  logical  sequence  and  clearness  of  thought  and 
consistent  and  inexorable  discipline  can  be  simply  all-powerful  in 
the  expansion  and  unfolding  of  little — ^yes,  even  the  smallest — ^minds. 

Soon,  however,  difficulties  arose  in  his  honest  effort  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study.  Not  only  were  there 
children  in  the  class  who  failed  entirely  to  comprehend  or  repeat 
the  work,  but  gradually  he  found  children  from  whom  he  could 
not  draw  a  single  word.  Other  pupils,  again,  could  not  submit  to 
his  discipline,  and  by  their  restlessness  brought  the  whole  class 
into  disorder.  As  a  true  follower  of  Pestalozzi,  the  teacher  gave 
himself  up  to  these  pupils,  who  were  so  much  below  the  desired 
average  of  the  class,  and  tried  to  induce  them  to  cooperate  in  the 
class  work;  but  even  when  his  demands  on  them  were  but.  small, 
his  indulgence  and  patience  were  not  rewarded  in  the  least.  Then 
he  lost  his  patience  occasionally  and  became  a  stem  judge  of  every 
misbehavior  and  failure  to  do  the  work. 

These  judging  scenes  in  the  class,  which  came  oftener  and  oftener, 
and  were  a  continual  source  of  excitement  and  annoyance  for  the 
teacher,  afforded  also  a  series  of  deep  sorrows  for  the  pupils  in 
question.  They  do  not  understand  why  the  teacher  is  so  strict 
with  them.  They  only  feel  that  their  comrades  are  not  only  indif- 
ferent to  their  troubles,  but  even  like  to  make  fun  of  them.  As  a 
result  their  sensitive  natures  harden  and  their  weakened  minds 
are  more  and  more  stunted.  Indifferently  they  sit  there  during 
lessons,  filled  with  the  eager  desire  to  stay  far  away  from  school. 
If  up  to  this  time  the  teacher  lost  patience  only  now  and  again, 
as  he  tried  to  benefit  these  pupils  who  hindered  his  progress  so 
greatly,  now  his  whole  interest  in  them  disappears  once  for  all. 
Next  he  takes  care  that  the  pupils  who  sit  near  them  are  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  their  unwholesome  influence.  Then  he  leaves 
them  to  themselves,  and  thus  makes  them  entirely  passive  listeners. 

But  now  comes  the  time  for  promotions.  How  happy  the  teacher 
is  to  take  his  capable  pupils  on  to  the  higher  class  and  leave  behind 
those  who  only  annoyed  him.  With  the  recommendation  "  irre- 
claimable dregs  "  and  "  troublesome  ballast,"  they  are  handed  over 
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to  his  successor,  and  a  new  year  of  troubles  begins  for  pupils  and 
teacher.  Indeed,  shall  the  pupils  who  possibly  even  in  the  second 
year  do  not  reach  the  class  standard  continually  remain  in  this  one 
class?  •The  view  that  the  perpetual  sameness  of  the  subjects  must  at 
last  deaden  even  the  little  intellect  left  leads  to  the  final  decision 
that  at  least  the  oldest  members  of  the  "  dregs,"  on  account  of  their 
age,  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  a  higher  class.  It  is  thought  that 
the  stimulus  of  new  subjects  may  arouse  new  life  in  those  minds 
which  gradually  have  become  indifferent.  Unfortunately  the  result 
does  not  come  up  to  the  expectation.  The  scholars  marked  out  in 
their  class  by  the  difference  of  age  must  put  up  with  much  rudeness 
from  their  fellows,  and  possibly  often  hear  from  the  teacher  himself 
that  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  done  with  them.  So  it  is  no  wonder 
if  all  self-respect  finally  dies  out;  they  have  no  more  confidence  in 
themselves,  and  are  still  more  in  the  way  in  the  school. 

With  each  succeeding  year  the  teacher  wishes  more  earnestly  to  get 
rid  of  those  pupils  who  so  entirely  mar  the  favorable  impression 
which  his  class  might  make,  but  ever  and  again  must  he  suppress 
his  desire;  for  only  two  possible  ways  are  open  to  the  folk  school 
to  rid  itself  of  burdensome  and  absolutely  incapable  pupils.  In  one 
case  it  is  the  reformatory  school,  which  opens  its  doors,  however,  "bnly 
to  incorrigible  vagabonds;  in  the  other,  an  institution  for  idiots 
can  take  in  a  child  which  is  a  common  danger  on  account  of  its 
entire  helplessness  or  its  imbecility.  Whoever  has  tried  to  bring 
either  proposal  before  the  authorities  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  place 
a  child  in  either  one  of  these  institutions. 

Taking  for  granted,  then,  that  among  the  unpromoted  pupils,  who 
in  the  course  of  time  are  pushed  into  the  middle  classes,  only  a  very 
small  number  are  fit  subjects  for  the  above-mentioned  institutions, 
what  is  to  become  of  the  others,  who  are  more  numerous  and  whom 
the  folk  school  dare  not  and  can  not  shut  out?  Since  it  has  no  right 
to  expel  a  child  on  account  of  lack  of  natural  endowment,  the  arrival 
of  confirmation  time  must  be  awaited,  when  his  dismissal  from  school 
will  be  authorized. 

Now,  just  imagine  eight  such  lost  years — ^years  of  unsatisfactory 
work  and  annoyance  for  the  topcher;  years  of  handicapping  and  mis- 
leading for  the  pupil  of  average  ability,  and,  finally,  years  of  stunting 
of  body  and  soul  for  the  mentally  deficient.  Should  not  a  change 
have  taken  place  early  in  order  to  prevent  all  the  annoyance,  all  the 
disappointments,  and  all  the  bodily  as  well  as  spiritual  harm,  for  the 
latter  especially  will  stand  in  the  way  of  the  neglected  pupil  as  he  goes 
out  into  life  ? 

And  is  it  an  honor  for  the  honest  work  of  the  folk  school  when 
pupils  who  have  been  confirmed  in  church  are  dismissed  from  its 
lower  and  middle  classes?     You  will  answer,  "If  nowadays  such 
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things  should  happen  in  the  folk  school  the  inspectors  of  the  city 
school  administration  have  probably  not  been  able  to  effect  what 
proper  earlier  help  would  surely  have  brought  about.  They  should 
have  proceeded  as  follows :  The  manufacturing  places,  which  »re  here 
specially  in  question,  should  build  public  schoolhouses  for  a  small 
number  of  classes  in  districts  of  equal  size,  in  order  to  prevent  free 
wandering  from  school  to  school  among  the  pupils;  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  classes  should  be  lowered  from  70  to  50  at  the  highest ; 
the  school  principals  are  to  be  told  to  dispense  with  all  unnecessary 
material  in  the  curriculum ;  the  educative  influence  of  the  personality 
of  a  good  teacher  is  not  to  be  broken  up  or  lost  by  a  yearly  change,  or 
even  by  departmental  teaching  in  the  different  classes." 

Any  public  school  teacher  or  principal  who  has  watched  the  rapid 
growth  of  an  industrial  town  will  have  to  recognize  the  great 
demands  on  the  unselfishness  of  the  city  authorities  and  the  best 
insight  of  the  city  school  directors  into  that  which  is  for  the  good  of 
the  school.  What  inspectors,  school  administrators,  and  argument 
could  do  at  the  time  has  been  done  in  the  city  communities.  And  yet 
the  goal  is  not  reached,  namely,  that  each  year  all  the  pupils  should 
be  advanced  equally,  relatively  speaking,  in  their  education. 

In-  a  German  educational  paper  of  October  9,  1904  (Die  Allge- 
meine  Deutsche  Lehrerzeitung) ,  Mr.  Wagner  quotes  a  notice  from  the 
Christian  World,  of  Vienna,  jvhich  may  serve  here  as  proof  of  this: 
"  Just  visit  once  the  folk  schools  in  the  so-called  workingmens'  dis- 
tricts, in  Favoriten  and  Ottakring,  and  see  how  many  children  of  the 
first  or  second  class  of  the  folk  school  have  almost  completed  the 
time  of  their  compulsory  attendance.  Regarding  how  many  children 
is  it  written  in  the  register :  '  Promoted  to  next  class  only  on  account 
of  his  age  and  size ! '  How  many  children  leave  school  without 
having  mastered  even  the  elements  of  reading  and  writing !  " 

Mr.  Wagner  givas  another  similar  statement  from  a  daily  news- 
paper, which  pictures  the  conditions  in  London.     It  is  as  follows : 

Judge  (to  a  15-year-old  boy  who  Is  physicaHy  e^ctraordinarlly  well  developed)  : 
"  Why  don't  you  work?  "  Boy :  "  I  can't"  Mother :  "  He  will  be  15  this  year 
and  can  leave  school."  Judge  to  boy:  "  In  which  class  were  you?"  Boy:  "  In 
the  first"  (which  corresponds  to  our  lowest).  Judge:  "But  that  is  the  infant 
class.  Say,  my  boy,  how  many  weeks  are  there  in  a  year?"  Boy:  "I  don't 
know."  Judge:  **Did  no  one  ever  tell  you?"  Boy:  "No."  Judge:  "How 
many  days  are  there  in  a  week?"  Boy:  "I  don't  know."  Mother:  "In  cer- 
tain lines  he  is  not  very  talented,  but  in  others  he  is  just  that  much  cleverer. 
Yesterday  morning  he  took  a  shilling  out  of  his  brother's  pocket  and  spent  two 
hours  eating  and  drinking  in  the  public  house.  He  won't  work ;  he  only  wants 
to  eat  and  drink." 

Even  if  nowadays  in  Germany  children  are  no  longer  sent  out  into 
life  from  the  lowest  class,  there  are  unfortunately  still  enough  who 
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leave  with  the  very  imperfect  education  of  the  third  school  grade, 
having  remained  as  the  dregs  of  the  school  for  eight  years. 

An  analysis  of  the  "  dregs  "  which  never  advance  properly  in  the 
school  would  give  us  perhaps  the  following  groups  of  pupils : 

1.  Children  who  have  difficulties  of  speech,  are  weak  sighted,  hard 
of  hearing,  or  epileptic.  Some  years  there  will  be  strikingly  few  of 
these,  others  again,  more.  How  they  can  hinder  the  teacher^s  work 
ought  to  be  well  enough  known.  And  yet  even  these  pupils  have  a 
right  to  harmonious  development  in  the  school.  For  them,  therefore^ 
a  modem  hygienic  or  curative  pedagogy  would  make  special  pro- 
vision in  the  form  of  courses  for  correcting  their  speech,  or  form 
special  classes  for  those  hard  of  hearing,  the  weak  sighted,  and  the 
epileptic.  This  kind  of  separate  treatment  can  really  show  great 
results,  but,  unfortimately,  in  many  a  community  the  establishment 
of  such  special  classes  is  a  wish  which  for  many  reasons  can  not  be 
realized. 

2.  Probably  the  pupils  who  have  constantly  lagged  behind  in  the 
lower  classes  of  the  folk  school  have  healthy  organs  of  sense  and 
speech,  but  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  properly  work  over  the 
stimuli  of  the  outer  world  into  higher  psychical  products.  Besides 
this,  many  a  time  this  working  over  process  goes  on  so  slowly  that  a 
continuous  forcing  to  strained  attention,  an  endless  drill  in  the  folk 
school  class,  really  harm  such  a  child.  But  would  it  therefore  be 
justifiable  to  take  away  from  him  all  the  influence  of  proper  school 
training  ? 

Decades  passed  in  the  folk  school  before  the  view  became  general, 
first,  that  there  can  really  be  children  who,  as  a  result  of  their 
abnormal  psychical  powers,  prove  the  powerlessness  of  all  didactic 
art,  and  then  that  their  condition  should  be  the  cause  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  specially  adapted  to  their  needs.  Next,  critical 
observers  among  practical  schoolmen  awakened  wider  interest  in 
the  various  types  established  by  such  observations.  Then  the  re- 
search work  of  the  exact  psychologist  and  the  psychiatrist  began, 
always  helped  on  by  the  individual  observer,  and  gradually  developed 
a  more  general  insight  into  the  abnormal  development  of  the  child, 
a  development  which  demands  special  treatment  at  home  and  in 
school. 

The  presentation  of  the  preceding  course  of  development  in  the 
matter  of  auxiliary  schools  has  been  able  to  show  considerable  una- 
nimity in  this  insight.  As  far  as  I  know,  only  one  expression  of  the 
other  side  of  the  question  has  been  made  public.  J.  H.  Witte  ascribes 
the  establishment  of  auxiliary  schools  to  the  influence  of  an  almost 
obtrusive  activity  on  the  part  of  certain  hot-heads  and  their  clever 
scheming.  That  is  a  startling  statement.  However,  Witte  I'eally 
does  not  wish  to  startle.    He  gives  reasons  for  his  assertion.    He 
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thinks  that  the  auxiliary  schools  withdraw  the  mentally  deficient 
pupils  from  the  helpful  influence  of  the  more  gifted,  and  that  the 
effort  to  benefit  a  class  made  up  only  of  the  deficients  can  never  be 
successful.  Kather  let  the  disobedient  pupils  be  put  in  among  the 
obedient,  one-third  weak-minded  pupils  among  two-thirds  strong. 

This  old  school  recipe  is  certainly  often  applied  by  individualizing 
teachers  when  they  are  dealing  with  pupils  who  are  often  inattentive, 
frivolous  at  times,  and  now  and  then  indolent.  If,  however,  even 
with  the  very  best  intentions,  the  pupil  can  not  be  attentive  at  all,  if 
he  is  continually  forced  by  bodily  deficiencies  to  remain  mentally 
indolent,  if,  further,  his  moral  balance  remains  unsteady  on  account 
of  many  illnesses,  is  it  not  better  to  bring  about  a  separation  as  soon 
as  possible?  The  so-called  better  environment  in  the  class  can  never 
spur  him  on  to  anything  better.  To  see  oneself  surpassed  by  those 
about  one  embitters  the  mind,  and  this,  during  and  after  the  gloomy 
school  days,  may  hasten  on  all  kinds  of  moral  defects,  ofteri  to  the 
detriment  of  human  society. 

How  different,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  mental  attitude  of  a  child 
trained  in  an  auxiliary  class !  He  is  enlivened,  stimulated,  his  whole 
emotional  attitude  is  changed.  Now  he  soon  notices  that  he  makes 
a  certain  progress  with  other  fellow-pupils,  that  the  teacher  is  con- 
cerned with  him  as  with  all  the  others;  now  he  is  also  withdrawn 
from  the  scorn  of  his  classmates,  because  the  teacher's  harsh  words 
and  corporal  punishment  have  been  changed  into  kindly  treatment. 
Besides,  the  instruction  is  now  suited  to  his  mental  horizon,  to  his 
field  of  view,  so  that  rays  of  increasing  enlightenment  sometimes  fall 
into  the  gloomy  twilight  of  his  mind.  Of  course  this  mental  progress 
will  not  be  seen  at  once.  Time  is  needed  for  him  to  accustom  himself 
to  new  conditions,  for  a  weakened  or  abnormal  mind  needs  a  longer 
time  and  often,  too,  more  powerful  supports  than  a  normal  one. 
But  time  will,  finally,  with  the  aid  of  the  inspiriting  consciousness  of 
being  able  to  do  something,  make  firm  the  unstable  moral  balance,  so 
that  it  is  a  real  philanthropic  duty  to  separate  the  mentally  weak 
pupils  from  the  mentally  strong.  And  when  Witte  calls  "  the  coup- 
ling together  of  the  weak  with  the  weak"  a  measure  of  superior 
strength  imposed  upon  burdensome  weakness,  he  is  overlooking  the 
fact  that  a  child  gets  along  best  in  that  circle  whose  members  are 
nearest  to  his  own  mental  condition.  Thus,  pedagogy  makes  no 
confession  of  failure  in  speaking  of  separating  the  dull  pupils  from 
the  more  gifted  and  placing  them  in  a  special  class  or  school. 

Witte  advances  further  an  objection  of  a  hygienic  nature  against 
the  establishment  of  an  auxiliary  school.  "  The  weak-minded,  being 
sickly  and  physically  incapable  of  resisting  disease,  naturally  become 
sources  of  epidemics."  But  this  contention  is  also  unsound.  To  begin 
with,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  State  authorities,  every  auxiliary  school 
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in  Prussia  is  under  constant  medical  supervision ;  in  the  next  place,  the 
teachers  are  gradually  so  taught  by  practical  experience  that  they  are 
finally  able,  working  hand  in  hand  with  the  physicians,  to  avoid  the 
spread  of  diseases ;  moreover,  whoever  has  observed  health  conditions 
among  auxiliary  school  pupils  for  a  number  of  years,  can  prove  that 
they  are  attacked  by  children's  diseases  much  less  than  folk  school 
pupils.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  pupils  have 
already  had  nearly  all  the  infectious  diseases  before  coming  to  the 
auxiliary  school,  and  are  now  suffering  from  the  results  of  these. 
So  these  special  classes  can  not  very  well  be  the  points  of  departure 
and  the  sources  of  epidemic  diseases. 

Finally,  Witte  is  not  afraid  to  accuse  the  champions  of  the  auxil- 
iary schools  of  materialistic  tendencies.  According  to  him,  "  they 
fall  for  the  most  part  victims  to  the  superficial  advocates  of  scien- 
tific medical  theories  which  are  still  unproved,  and  of  the  so-called 
experimental  psychology,  according  to  which  it  is  alleged  that  the 
mental  life  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  physical,  the  spiritual 
existence  upon  the  bodily — a  view  which  is  as  sad  as  it  is  false." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  well-known  "  ignoramus,"  the 
sad  avowal  that  the  investigator  may  be  able  to  recognize  individ- 
ual expressions  and  workings  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  occasionally 
to  prove  as  well  their  dependence  upon  physical  conditions,  but  that 
it  will  always  be  impossible  for  him  to  arrive  at  a  clear  idea  of  the 
unity  of  the  mental  and  the  physical.  The  practical  schoolman 
knows  very  well  this  limitation,  and  of  course  does  not  fall  into  a 
materialistic  channel  when  he  asserts:  "This  child  shows  certain 
mental  peculiarities  as  a  result  of  disease,  which  he  either  inherited 
or  contracted  after  birth,  and  does  not  make  progress  in  the  folk 
school.  But  he  is  not  responsible  for  his  weak  condition.  He  can 
not  make  any  intellectual  progress  in  the  ordinary  school  because  his 
organism  is  more  or  less  abnormal."  Let  it  be  granted  that  the 
brain  processes  give  no  direct  clew  as  to  how  the  spiritual  life,  as  such, 
comes  to  exist,  and  let  a  divine  endowment  be  assumed  to  these  proc- 
esses; psychiatry  and  experimental  psychology  can  unfortunately 
reveal  plainly  enough  at  times  that  this  divine  gift  in  man  is  so 
small,  and  in  addition  is  so  held  within  bodily  limits,  that  a  disre- 
gard or  even  a  contempt  for  the  physical  may  be  fatal  to  this 
endowment.  This  view  no  practical  schoolman  can  repudiate.  Yet 
he  by  no  means  needs  to  confess  himself  a  disciple  of  the  so-called 
"  medical  pedagogy,"  which  takes  most  delight  in  proving  an  inner 
economic  activity  of  the  brain  and  regards  the  whole  convex  cerebral 
surface  as  a  deposit  of  moving  memory  pictures. 

It  must  indeed  be  recognized,  says  L.  Strumpell,  that  medical 
therapeutics  has  placed  in  a  clear  light  the  dependence  of  a  normal 
development  of  the  bodily  life  upon  a  rightly  directed  psychic  life, 
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and  has  pointed  to  the  manifold  injuries  to  the  body  resulting  from  a 
false  pedagogical  practice.  But  therapeutics  has  its  limits.  Above 
all,  it  can  not  be  the  guardian  of  the  whole  realm  of  pedagogy ;  it 
must  hold  itself  aloof  from  speculations  which  lack  the  basis  of 
experience.  And  experience  regarding  the  development  of  the  bodily 
and  spiritual  life  of  the  child,  for  example,  is  comparatively  recent, 
and  demands  so  much  deepening  and  broadening  that  purely  mate- 
rialistic speculations  are  attended  with  risk. 

But  upon  such  data,  which  we  may  rightly  call  superficial,  we  do 
not  base  the  necessity  for  the  auxiliary  school.  Kather  it  will  help 
to  understand  the  child  with  his  psychical  deficiencies  and  good  qual- 
ities on  a  basis  of  observation  already  authenticated.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  teacher  uses  the  demonstrable  results  of  child  psychology, 
and  works  especially  in  the  field  of  so-called  psychopathic  deficiency 
in  childhood.  This  idea,  used  first  by  Koch  and  later  by  Triiper, 
marks  the  great  intervening  realm  between  the  sickly  and  the  healthy 
mind,  which  is  as  rich  in  its  phenomena  as  it  is  difficult  to  recognize. 
We  shall  not  characterize  them  here.  It  is  enough  to  have  noted 
their  existence,  which,  with  all  due  consideration  of  the  physical 
basis,  can  not  make  apparent  the  dependence  of  the  spiritual  being 
upon  the  physical.  As  a  result,  the  odium  of  materialism  can  never 
be  attached  to  the  champions  of  the  auxiliary  school,  and  the  basis 
for  the  necessity  of  its  establishment  can  not  be  called  uncertain  or 
superficial. 

The  occasion  for  the  establishment  of  auxiliary  schools  is  there- 
fore given,  in  spite  of  Witte,  by  the  real — not  imaginary — existence 
of  pupils  who  can  not  be  advanced  in  the  folk  school.  These  chil- 
dren are  perhaps  not  simply  dull,  but  those  who,  for  various  reasons, 
do  not  think,  feel,  and  will  normally,  and  so  are  incapable  of  follow- 
ing the  regular  school  work.  For  them,  therefore,  the  conunon 
school — ^the  ordinary  school — is  not  the  place  which  can  awaken  or 
improve  their  weak  or  abnormal  psychical  qualities.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  regular  school,  with  its  order  and  activity,  will  be  a  place 
of  torture  for  them,  which  suppresses  still  more  the  little  good  that 
remains  in  their  weakened  minds,  and  this  to  the  detriment  of 
society,  members  of  which  they  will  be  later  on.  For  all  larger 
districts,  in  which  a  number  of  such  children  are  found,  it  is  there- 
fore an  absolute  necessity  to  have  a  class  for  their  special  aid. 

But  is  the  folk  school  the  only  one  having  pupils  who,  for  various 
reasons,  can  not  in  any  way  be  advanced  ?  The  teachers  in  the  mid- 
dle schools,  the  preparatory  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  schools 
for  boys  and  girls,  will  certainly  be  able  to  think  of  individual  pupils 
who  might  far  better  have  stayed  away  from  these  schools.  In  his 
school  investigations,  Leubuscher  found  two  mentally  abnormal 
among  165  pupils  at  the  Meininger  Realgymnasium.    Certainly  this 
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one  secondary  school  is  not  distinguished  from  all  others  in  this 
regard.  Laquer  says  even  that  the  defectives  among  the  well-to-do 
classes  are,  comparatively  speaking,  not  less  numerous  than  those 
from  the  working  classes.  At  first  glance  this  seems  exaggerated. 
But  whoever  knows  Benda's  estimates  and  has  read  Altenburg's 
splendid  exposition  of  the  art  of  psychological  observation,  will  have 
to  agree  with  Laquer. 

Now,  the  secondary  school  has  an  advantage  over  the  folk  school, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  an  enviable  one,  namely,  the  privilege  of  dis- 
missing unfit  pupils.  Strangely  enough,  it  seldom  uses  this  privi- 
lege. This  is  the  case  because  the  school  directors  seldom  succeed 
in  making  well-educated  people  of  high  standing  in  society  under- 
stand that  their  deficient  children  suffer  much  from  the  work  which 
the  school  must  demand  and  from  the  external  organization  of  school 
life.  They  torture  the  child  with  private  lessons,  or  give  him  over 
to  pedagogical  bunglers,  before  they  realize  that  the  work  of  the 
higher  school  can  not  be  accomplished  and  mastered  by  the  untal-. 
ented,  poorly  endowed  children  of  rich  parents.  For  such  children 
special  schools  or  special  institutions,  as,  for  example,  Triiper's 
"  Erziehungsheim,"  are  more  appropriate  than  the  regular  school. 


III.— ADMISSION  PROCEDURE. 

We  have  previously  shown  that,  to  the  detriment  of  the  school, 
children  are  frequently  kept  behind,  some  in  the  first  year,  others  in 
the  second  or  third  year,  who  might  better  be  placed  in  an  auxiliary 
class  or  school.  We  have  now  these  questions  to  answer:  When  is 
the  proper  time  to  remove  these  children  from  the  school,  and  how 
can  we  be  at  all  sure  that  no  pupil  is  unjustly  placed  in  the  auxiliary 
school? 

In  the  development  of  our  pupils,  which  is  often  spasmodic  and 
sometimes  very  one-sided,  it  may  happen  that  the  teacher  of  the  reg- 
ular school,  allowing  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  mood  of  the  mo- 
ment, may  without  reflection  deny  that  this  or  that  pupil  has  any 
talent  whatever,  and  declare  him  a  fit  candidate  for  the  auxiliary 
school.  Or  it  can  easily  happen  that  by  his  unfortunate  home  condi- 
tions, his  being  overburdened  with  manual  labor  outside  of  school 
hours,  and  by  irregular  attendance  at  school,  which  is  perhaps  a  re- 
sult of  frequent  change  of  residence  on  the  part  of  his  parents,  a 
child  may  be  mentally  injured  to  such  an  extent  that  the  teacher 
becomes  impatient  and  is  soon  ready  to  propose  that  he  be  placed  in  a 
special  class.  Finally,  it  is  possible  in  individual  cases  that,  owing  to 
repeated  instances  of  punishment,  the  pupil  develops  a  certain  de- 
fiance which  for  the  time  being  prevents  all  mental  progress,  and  the 
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teacher  develops  an  aversion  which  keeps  alive  in  him  the  desire  to 
bring  about  the  removal  of  such  elements  from  the  school.  Are  the 
authorities,  then,  to  consider  the  proposals  in  all  the  cases  mentioned? 
But  the  fate  of  the  pupils  must  not  be  dependent  on  the  moods  or 
prejudices  of  the  class  teacher.  Therefore  the  school  principal 
should  advise  every  teacher  who  makes  these  proposals  to  spend  more 
time  in  wider  observation.  Sometimes,  especially  with  children  in 
intermediate  grades,  it  is  helpful  to  transfer  them  to  another  teacher. 
A  change  of  classes  often  has  the  same  effect  as  a  change  of  air  on  a 
sick  person.  Everything  must  be  tried  in  order  to  prevent  the  dis- 
missal from  the  public  school,  as  incapable  of  learning,  of  any  child 
who  can  to  any  extent  be  benefited  there.  To  do  this  the  teacher  of 
the  regular  school  must  be  more  psychologically  trained  than  form- 
erly, that  he  may  be  more  an  educator  than  an  instructor."  And  in 
truth  he  must  have  developed  not  only  a  profound  understanding  of 
normal  children  and  a  deep  interest  in  their  treatment,  but  he  must 
also  show  at  least  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  development  of 
the  child  soul,  which  so  easily  becomes  abnormal.  Naturally,  in 
thinking  of  the  physical  and  mental  good  of  the  individual  pupil, 
the  teacher  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  whole  class ;  but,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  the  most  conspicuous  pupils  in  his  class,  he  has  to  give  valid 
reasons  for  his  proposal  of  separation  which  are  based  upon  con- 
siderable observation.  In  other  words,  the  folk-school  teacher,  as 
well  as  every  other  teacher,  must  be  able  to  detect  readily  the  signs  of 
mental  deficiency  in  children. 

At  present  there  is  much  discussion,  to  be  sure,  regarding  the 
proper  representation  of  the  conception  ''  weak-mindedness " 
(Schwachsinn),  and  regarding  the  classification  of  its  various  phe- 
nomena; every  investigator  in  this  field  tries  to  find  other  words 
when  he  wishes  to  express  the  idea  of  weak-mindedness.  In  the 
practical  conduct  of  the  public  school,  however,  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with  scientific  definitions  and  distinctions,  but  with  the 
gradual  understanding  of  the  deviations  of  a  child  nature  from  its 
normal  path  of  development.  And  the  school,  with  its  systematic 
activity,  offers  abundant  and  undoubtedly  the  best  opportunity  for 
the  determination  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  child. 

Many  a  child  afflicted  from  birth  may  develop  at  home  pretty 
much  as  other  children,  except  perhaps  more  slowly,  but  at  school 
it  shows  very  strikingly  that  it  is  not  able  to  meet  the  high  demands 
which,  for  example,  the  first  two  school  years  make  upon  every  child. 
Either  it  appears  to  be  indifferent  during  the  lessons  (apathetic),  or 
apparently  keenly  interested,  but  without  any  deep  mental  participa- 

oThis  recommendation  bas  recently  again  been  made  by  Q,  Wanke,  in  bi^ 
Pgycliiatr}^  UOd  PMdagoglls  (Wiesbaden,  Bergmann,  1005). 
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tion  in  them  (erethistic).  In  the  one  case  the  child  gets  tired  very 
easily,  and  his  eyes  grow  dull,  because  he  can  not  grasp  all  the  con- 
crete details  of  the  material  of  instruction,  and  because  the  reflec- 
tion necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the  subject  presented  is 
wearisome.  By  an  examination  the  teacher  can  very  clearly  see  the 
narrow  range  of  his  knowledge,  and  also  that  his  ideas  are  discon- 
nected and  lack  all  systematic  arrangement.  As  a  result,  his  memory 
seems  to  be  a  mere  sieve,  his  judgments  are  never  decided,  and  his 
conceptions  are  never  fully  formed.  In  the  other  case,  the  pupil  is 
apparently  very  much  interested  in  the  subject  presented  by  the 
teacher,  is  probably  very  attentive,  but  his  attention  is  soon  dis- 
tracted. Any  object  at  all  which  appeals  to  his  senses  can  not  be 
overlooked  by  him,  but  must  be  observed  carefully.  Continuous  at- 
tention is  for  him  an  utter  impossibility.  Even  his  tendency  to 
motor  activity  prevents  him  from  carrying  out  any  possible  resolu- 
tion he  may  have  made  to  be  attentive.  Such  a  pupil  simply  can  not 
sit  still;  in  spite  of  all  the  teacher's  commands  he  has  to  move  his 
head,  hands,  and  feet  and  would  like  best  of  all  to  run  about  the 
class  room. 

Another  case  may  come  to  the  notice  of  the  observant  teacher. 
Sometimes  a  child  appears  apathetic  only  because  a  defect  of  speech 
has  made  him  silent.  Perhaps  during  the  first  weeks  at  school  he 
tried  to  take  part  in  the  lessons,  but  he  was  made  conscious  of  his 
deficiency  by  the  teacher's  criticisms  and  still  more  by  his  school- 
mates' teasing,  and  now  he  can  not  be  persuaded  to  reveal  by  speech 
what  all  his  brooding  means.  When  the  defects  of  the  child's  organs 
of  speech  are  easily  seen,  his  unwillingness  to  speak  in  the  presence 
of  others  is  readily  explained.  But  a  divided  palate,  an  abnormally 
developed  uvula,  or  an  abnormal  tongue  are  not  so  easily  discovered 
as  being  the  causes  of  faulty  speech.  And  when  we  think  how  nu- 
merous are  the  difficulties  of  speech  which  come  under  the  general 
heads  of  stammering  or  stuttering,  or  when  finally  we  consider  how 
often  speech,  and  at  the  same  time  thought,  are  checked  by  patho- 
logical conditions  in  the  air  passages,  we  open  up  fields  which  show 
the  teacher  how  hard  it  is  to  discover  all  the  phases  of  the  abnormal 
child  mind. 

A  further  difficulty  arises,  however,  when  the  talkative  child  con- 
fronts the  one  who  to  all  appearances  is  dumb.  Talkativeness,  like 
restlessness  of  body,  may  be  construed  as  a  deviation  from  the  normal 
child  development.  Sometimes  during  the  lesson  the  child  who  is 
afflicted  with  too  great  talkativeness  answers  correctly.  The  teacher 
is  then  inclined  to  declare  that  this  pupil,  who  is  apparently  so  well 
developed  as  far  as  speech  is  concerned,  is  mentally  capable.  But 
gradually  the  senselessness  of  his  talk  is  revealed;  for  the  most  dif- 
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ferent  problems  he  has  often  only  the  one  solution,  and  for  one  ques- 
tion, the  wording  of  which  is  but  slightly  varied,  he  has  at  least  one 
hundred  answers  ready.  These  last  are  quite  without  meaning  and 
resemble  the  so-called  reflex  actions,  which  must  be  performed  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  higher  mental  activity. 

As  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  are  constantly  arising,  it 
has  been  thought  that  certain  typical  signs  can  be  pointed  to  whereby 
fit  candidates  for  an  auxiliary  school,  or  weak-minded  persons  in 
general,  can  be  detected.  So  in  various  writings  we  find  references 
to  external  marks  of  abnormal  child  nature  which  are  easy  to  recog- 
nize. According  to  their  representations,  nature  has  given  the  ob- 
server distinct  signs  by  which  to  fathom  the  inner  man.  This  view 
is  confirmed,  too,  by  experience.  Now  and  then  among  deficient 
children  we  come  across  some  who  have  very  large,  almost  square 
heads,  or  very  small,  pointed  ones.  Now  we  see  skulls  which  are 
unsymmetrical,  again  we  meet  the  so-called  Mongolian  type,  and  the 
frog  or  the  bird  face.  Since,  however,  other  experiences  may  teach 
the  opposite,  we  have  recently  given  up  the  theory  of  the  so-called 
signs  of  degeneration.  They  are  not  to  be  taken  as  sure  signs  of 
mental  deficiency;  at  most  they  can  only  serve  in  the  way  of  con- 
firmation. 

It  is  very  clear  that  in  the  teacher's  observations  lack  of  intelligence 
will  play  a  great  part.  But  it  is  not  the  only  standard  by  which  to 
judge  abnormal  psychical  development  in  a  child.  Generally,  in 
addition  to  mental  deficiencies  there  is  a  social  and  ethical  defect, 
and  perhaps  also  a  defect  on  the  side  of  the  emotions.  The  abnormal 
child  is  not  only  mentally  restricted,  he  is  perverse  in  morals,  hostile 
to  society,  and  either  rough  and  coarse  or  all  too  gentle.  He  violates 
the  laws  of  good  manners  in  every  possible  way,  likes  to  do  those 
things  which  most  children  hate,  and  sometimes  gives  himself  up  to 
those  sexual  errors  which  finally  influence  his  health.  Not  until  urged 
will  he  take  part  in  play  with  children  of  his  own  age;  he  would 
rather  brood  in  comers  than  play  of  his  own  free  will.  And  if  he 
does  stay  with  his  playmates  he  often  gets  into  a  passion ;  either  he 
is  irritable  or  a  nuisance  on  account  of  over-sensitiveness.  In  these 
abnormal  pupils  the  teacher  may  also  discover  a  tendency  to  damage 
things,  and  if  circumstances  are  favorable  this  may  turn  to  the  tor- 
menting of  animals  and  of  human  beings.  They  like  to  seize  and 
destroy  what  others  cherish,  and  show  malicious  joy  at  the  pain  of 
animals  or  the  sufferings  of  their  fellows.  Further,  the  abnormal 
pupil  sometimes  causes  his  parents  and  the  whole  school  much  anxiety 
by  wandering  off;  often  without  cause,  often  from  fear  of  punish- 
ment, he  leaves  the  neighborhood,  roams  about  in  districts  unfamiliar 
to  him,  and  passes  the  night  in  the  most  unheard-of  places.  After 
some  time  he  returns  in  a  most  deplorable  condition  and  is  usually 
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uuablo  to  give  any  reason  for  his  wanderings.  If  all  these  deeds  and 
improprieties  of  which  this  child  is  guilty  are  followed  by  warnings 
and  punishments,  the  teacher  soon  sees  the  uselessness  of  trying  to 
influence  him.  Neither  words  nor  blows  have  any  educative  result ; 
even  enticements  and  rewards  fail. 

But  in  thus  characterizing  the  ethical  and  emotional  defects,  we 
must  not  neglect  to  consider  the  extent  of  their  comiection  with  the 
mental  defects — for  how  many  children,  especially  boys  at  the  "  awk- 
ward age  "  and  even  girls  in  the  years  of  development,  deviate  from 
the  normal  in  the  development  of  their  emotions  and  their  will,  and 
yet  are  not  subjects  for  an  auxiliary  school.  For  this  deviation, 
however,  they  are  not  always  to  blame;  faulty  training,  unfortunate 
home  conditions,  and  unsuitable  surroundings  in  general,  often  bring 
about  the  child's  demoralization  rather  than  any  pathological  con- 
dition. Moral  defects  in  themselves,  therefore,  must  not  be  taken 
to  indicate  pathological  conditions.  Neglected  children,  as  such, 
do  not  then  belong  in  the  auxiliary  school,  or  it  would  soon  take  the 
form  of  an  institution  for  the  care  and  reformation  of  children,  with 
continually  changing  classes,  while  it  should  be,  on  the  contrary,  a 
school  tending  to  become,  so  to  speak,  a  pedagogical  sanitarium. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  merely  suggested  the  teacher's  difficulty 
in  furnishing  convincing  evidence  regarding  the  deficiencies  and 
peculiarities  in  the  whole  being  of  a  pupil  whom  he  contemplates 
transferring  from  the  folk  school  to  an  auxiliary  school.  Many 
phenomena  and  manifestations  seem  to  the  teacher  to  be  infallible 
proofs  of  abnormality,  while  other  observations  cause  him  to  hesitate. 
And  so,  many  a  pupil  becomes  a  psychological  puzzle  to  him;  but 
should  he  continue  to  be  so?  The  teacher  must  seek  the  solution 
of  this  puzzle,  and  that  by  finding  out  the  particulars  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pupil  in  question  before  he  entered  the  school.  Perhaps 
the  home  may  furnish  the  teacher  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
child's  strange  conduct. 

To  gain  this  end  he  may  take  one  of  two  ways.  Either  the  mother 
is  asked  to  come  to  the  school  and  give  an  explanation,  or  the 
teacher  seeks  out  the  pupil  in  the  parent's  home.  The  first  way  is  of 
course  the  easier,  but  also  the  less  satisfactory ;  for  it  isn't  everyone's 
disposition  to  enter  the  house  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  Even  if  the 
visitor  does  not  l^ecome  a  real  martyr  to  this  worthy  cause,  it  requires 
at  any  rate  great  self-command  to  call,  possibly  at  houses  of  ill- 
repute,  and  converse  with  people  who  are  often  coarse  and  vulgar. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  woman  teacher  can 
or  will  decide  to  take  this  means.  And  vet  the  teacher  must  find  out 
definitely  all  about  the  pupil  if  he  wishes  to  have  valid  grounds 
for  his  proposal  to  place  the  child  in  an  auxiliary  school.  But  if  you 
depend  upon  the  information  given  by  the  mother  in  the  school,  you 
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have  by  no  means  any  guaranty  of  its  truth.  For  at  first  we  scarcely 
realize  how  poverty,  which  often  rules  most  cruelly  in  the  families  of 
the  candidates  for  the  auxiliary  school,  causes  them  to  deceive  and  lie, 
and  also  how  a  certain  pride  and  shame  easily  lead  to  false  state- 
ments. If  therefore  visits  to  the  home  are  impossible,  and  the 
mother's  reports  do  not  seem  trustworthy,  other  sources  must  be 
sought.  The  sisters  of  charity,  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  the 
information  bureaus  of  the  city  poor  and  of  the  police  administra- 
tion must  be  called  on  for  aid.  The  testimony  of  several  trustworthy 
and  experienced  persons  can  to  some  extent  help  to  complete  the 
teacher's  own  judgments. 

But  compliance  with  this  demand  must  always  be  upheld,  namely: 
the  teacher  must  judge  for  himself,  and  confirm  by  visits  to  the  home, 
under  what  conditions  the  proposed  auxiliary  school  pupil  lives,  what 
diseases  he  has  had  to  combat,  and  what  bodily  injuries  have  influ- 
enced his  abnormal  development.  In  many  cases  the  teacher's  visits 
to  the  parent's  home  will  confirm  what  he  already  suspected;  in  other 
cases  he  will  discover  entirely  new  signs,  in  the  fateful  stamp  which 
has  influenced  the  course  of  the  pupil's  childhood  before  his  school 
days. 

Realizing  that  it  is  exceptionally  hard  for  a  folk  school  teacher  to 
follow  all  the  paths  leading  to  adequate  research  regarding  child- 
nature,  and  definitely  to  answer  the  question,  *'  What  must  we  do  in 
order  to  avoid  im justly  transferring  a  pupil  to  the  auxiliary  school?" 
question  sheets,  observation  blanks,  forms  of  proposal,  and  admission 
blanks,  have  been  prepared.  They  are  to  guide  the  teacher  in  his  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  candidates  for  the  auxiliary  school.  These 
question  sheets  are  very  variously  arranged ;  almost  every  school  uses 
a  different  one.  The  explanation  of  this  diversity  may  lie  not  only 
in  the  individual  opinions  of  the  author,  but  also  in  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple. The  question  is,  "  Shall  the  doctor  or  the  teacher  plan  such  a 
sheet?"  The  physician,  as  is  easily  seen,  w^ill  naturally  consider  some 
questions  pertinent  which  the  school  man  will  not.  As  proof  of  this, 
some  typical  sheets  are  here  given. 

A. — Plan  of  the  question  sheet  used  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main. 

Easter,  1J)__. 

Residence 

Date  of  birth 

Pupil,  No. of  class in school  year. 

Parents Vocation 

Home  relations  (name  of  guardian,  if  anj') 

Number  of  the  mother's  miscarriages Numlwr  of  children . 

Birth:  Legitimate  or  illegitimate 

.  Inherited  taint  (diseases  of  the  parents) 

Mental  disorders — lung  troubles — dipsomania— crime — suicide — syphilis 
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Brothers  and  sisters:  Whether  weak-minded,  silly,  epileptic,  etc 

Previous  illnesses:  Especially  convulsions,  paralysis,  St.  Vltus's  dance,  rickets, 

bladder  trouble,  fainting  spells,  etc 

Defective  senses:  Cross-eyed  —  blind  —  deaf  —  hime  —  difficulties  of  speech,  etc. 

Spiritual  qualities :  False  —  thievish  —  shy  —  restless  —  irritable — imsociable  — 
dull — tearful,  etc 

Opinions  of  teachers  regarding  industry,  progress,  formation  of  Ideas  (ideas  of 
number),  reading,  writing,  etc 

Was  the  child  in  any   previous  year   recommende<l  to  the  auxiliary  school? 

Other  remarks 

Rector School  physician 


B. — List  of  candidates  proposed  for  the  auxiliary  school  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Main,  also  the  personal  sheet  of  the  auxiliary  school. 

Name  in  full 

Date  and  place  of  birth 

Religion 

Son 1 

Daughter   r^'   (name  of  father  or  guardian) 

Residence ,  street ,  story 

Is  house  in  front  or  rear  of  lot? 

Pupil  of school,  member  of class,  since 

Previously year__   in 

Recommended  to  the  auxiliary  school  (date) 

Recommendation  repeated? 

Date  of  entrance  to  auxiliary  school in  class 

Date  of  dismissal  from  the  auxiliary  school 

Cause 

Chosen  occupation 

INFORMATION  REGARDING  PARENTS,  CONDITION  OF  TUB  CHILD  WHILE  ATTENDING  THE 
REGULAR  SCHOOL^  AT  THE  TIME  OF  HIS  ENTRANCE  TO  TUB  AUXILIARY  SCHOOL,  AND 
WHILE   IN  ATTENDANCE  AT  THIS   SCHOOL   FROM   THE  FIRST   TO  SIXTH   YEAR. 

1.  Information  regarding  parents: 

Birth,  legitimate  or  illegitimate 

Is  father  still  living? Age  at  death 

Is  mother  still  living? Age  at  death 

Cause  of  death 

2.  Regarding  brothers  and  sisters: 

Are   they   feebly   endowed?    Pupils   of   the   auxiliary   school?    Epileptic? 

Idiotic?     Blind?    Deaf? 

Number  of  brothers  and  sisters  living Ages 

Number  of  brothers  and  sisters  dead Ages  at  death 

Cause  of  death 

Number  of  miscarriages  of  the  mother 

3.  Home  conditions:  Poverty,  poor  dwelling,  broken  family  life,  incompetency 

of  father  or  mother  to  gain  a  livelihood 

4.  Inherited  tendencies:  Lung  troubles,  dipsomania,  mental  disorders,  crime, 

intermarriage  of  relatives,  suicide 
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5.  Diseases  which  the  candidate  has  had:  Measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 

whooping  cough,  meningitis,  rheumatism,  paralysis,  convulsions,  St 
Vitus's  dance,  fainting  spells,  bladder  troubles,  rickets,  severe  head 
wounds,   accidents 

6.  Development:  Learned  to  talk  at years  of  age;  learned  to  walk  at 

years  of  age. 

7.  Diseases  from  which  he  still  suffers:  Headache,  cough.  Indigestion,  swell- 

ing of  the  glands,  cutaneous  eruptions,  bed  wetting,  convulsions 

8.  Hearing:  Hani  of  hearing,  festering  of  the  ears 

9.  Sight:   Short-sighted,   weak-sighted,  cross-eyed,  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 

color  blindness,  quivering  of  the  eyes 

10.  Speech  organs  and  s])eecli :  Stuttering,  stammering,  lisping,  malformation  of 

the  jawbone,  irregular  teeth,  tonsils,  thick  tongue 

11.  Respiration:  Sleeps  with  mouth  open,  difiiculty  in  breathing  through  nos- 

trils, shortness  of  breath 

12.  Physical  deformities:  Lameness,  curvature,  rupture,  shape  of  head,   left 

handed,  chicken  breasted 

13.  Physical  conditions  (see  certificate  of  health). 

14.  Character  and  disposition:  Serious,  peevish,  listless,  sensitive,  tearful,  shy, 

timid,  cheerful,  passionate,  companionable,  cruel  (tortures  animals),  dis- 
turbs the  classes,  restless,  untidy,  mendacious,  thievish,  excitable,  slow, 
superficial,  quarrelsome 

15.  Mental  condition: 

Memory:   (a)  In  general 

(b)  In  particular  directions    (number,   form,   words,  color, 

locality 

Power  of  thinking,  attention,  power  of  apprehension,  observation,  me- 
chanical adaptation  (poetry,  melody,  multiplication  table),  impression 
made  by  mental  effort,  retention  of  ideas,  formation  of  concepts  (vague), 
power  of  Judgment  (speed,  accuracy),  imagination  (excitable) 

16.  Notes  and  counsel  of  the  physician  (see  accompanying  certificate)  : 

To  be  received  In  the  auxiliary  school 

To  be  excused  from  certain  subjects 

17.  Do  the  parents  wish  the  child  to  enter  the  auxiliary  school? Yes  or  No. 

18.  Result    of   the    examination    regarding    his   entrance    into    the    auxiliary 

school 

DEVBLOPMBNT  OF  THE  CHILD   IN   KNOWLBDOB  AND  SKILL   IN  THB  REGULAR   SCHOOL   IN    SUM- 
MER AND   WINTER,  IN   TUB  AFXILIARY   SCnOOL   FROM   THB  FIRST   TO   SIXTH   TEAR. 

1.  Religion:  Idea,   interest,   knowledge  and   retention  of  passages   from   the 

Bible,  stories,  songs 

2.  Object  lessons :  Knowledge  of  things,  interest  In  his  observations,  fables 

3.  German : 

(a)  Reading:  Printed  and  written  alphabet,  connecting  of  sounds,  sylla- 

bles, and  words,  sentence  reading,  reading  of  connected  pieces,  Ger- 
man and  Roman  type,  mechanical  skill,  intelligent  reading,  repro- 
duction, typical  mistakes  in  reading,  tone  of  voice  in  speaking, 
slurring  of  sounds  and  syllables 

(b)  Spelling:  Tracing  of  letters  or  words,  copying,  analysis  of  words, 

dictation,  typical  errors 

4.  Arithmetic :  Series  of  numl>ers,  how  large  numbers  he  can  use,  the  primary 

operations,  mechanical  skill,  oral  and  written  arithmetic,  memory  for  num- 
bers, ability  to  apply  rules  to  problems 
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5.  Writing:  Small  letters  or  capitals,  regularity  of  their  formation 

0.  Singing :  Hearing,  sense  of  rbytlim,  memory  for  music,  fondness  for  music— 

7.  Gymnastics:  Strength,  power  of  endurance,  sociability  in  playing 

8.  History:  Interest  in  i)erson8  and  events  and  memory  for  them 

9.  Geography:  Sense  of  locality,  fundamental  principles,  map  reading 

10.  Natural  history:  Behavior  when  looking  at  objects,  relation  between  struc- 

ture and  function 

11.  Drawing:  Net-line  and  free-hand  drawing,  exercises  in  measuring  with  the 

eye,  neatness  

12.  Hand  work:  Kind,  ability,  interest 

13.  CJonduct  (legitimate  reproofs  or  punishments) 

14.  Industry  and  attention:  Home  work,  additional  occupations 

15.  Absences:  (a)  Excused 

(6)  Unexcused 

(c)  On  account  of  illness 

C. — Questioti  sheet  of  the  Brussels  auxiliary  school. 

Reasons  for  the  examination  of  the  child : 

1.  Inadequate  or  abnormal  mental  development 

2.  Continual  and  notorious  bad  conduct.    Inattention. 

3.  Three  years  behind  in  school  training. 

4.  Serious  difflcultles  of  speech. 
Documents  which  must  accompany  this  form : 

1.  Report  of  child's  school  career. 

2.  Report  regarding  causes  which  led  to  the  proposal  that  he  be  admitted. 

This  report  must  contain  as  detailed  answers  as  possible  to  the  follow- 
ing questions : 

(a)  Are  the  parents  in  good  health? 
What  is  the  state  of  their  morals? 
Do  they  drink? 

(b)  Has  the  cliild  been  ill? 

Has  he  shown  no  imi)erfection  in  the  activity  of  his  senses  (as 

sight,  hearing,  feeling,  muscle  sense)  ? 
Is  he  given  to  self-abuse? 

In  what  branch  of  study  has  the  child  made  greatest  progress? 
Is  he  attentive?  idle?  rude?  bold?  saucy? 
Is  his  ill  behavior  continual  or  periodic? 
Does  he  steal?  lie?    Is  he  boisterous? 

(c)  To  what  intellectual  or  educative  treatment  has  the  child  been 

subjected? 

D. — Question  sheet  of  the  Leipzig  school  for  mental  defectives.tt 

(A)  1.  IIow  many  children  are  there  in  the  school  who  are  evidently  weak- 
minded? 

2.  How  many  children  attend  the  school  the  first  year  and  are  not  to  be 

promoted  from  the  lowest  class  at  Easter? 

3.  How  many  children  attend  school  the  second  year  even,  and  can  not  be 

promoted  at  Easter  from  the  lowest  class? 

4.  How  many  still  older  children  are  there  who  are  still  in  the  lower 

classes? 

5.  How  many  of  the  children  under  2,  3,  and  4  are  weak-minded? 


•From  W.  Reinke  (op.  cit.). 
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(B)  In  Judging  weak-minded  cliildren,  the  following  points  of  view  are  the  prin- 
cipal ones  to  keep  in  mind : 

1.  Can  the  child  distinguish  right  from  left  and  make  movements  in  accord- 

ance with  this  distinction? 
Does  he  know  the  colors? 

2.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  development  of  his  power  of  speech?    Can 

he  articulate  all  sounds,  connect  the  sounds  properly  in  words,  speak 
distinctly  and  connectedly,  repeat  a  short  sentence  correctly,  or  does 
he  leave  out  whole  words  in  speaking  a  sentence,  is  the  order  of 
words  In  the  sentence  confused?    Does  he  stammer  or  stutter? 

8.  Can  he  distinguish  objects  and  representations  of  objects,  and  what 
ones?  Can  he  say  something  about  objects  which  are  close  at  hand, 
follow  a  simple  conversation,  and  also  give  information  about  things 
which  are  not  present? 

4.  What  knowledge  has  he  gained  at  school?  Does  he  know  the  alpliabet; 
can  he  read  words,  does  he  know  the  letters  of  the  different  alphabets? 
Can  he  write  letters  and  words  correctly  from  memory,  or  can  he  only 
copy  these  mechanically,  or  can  he  not  do  even  this  correctly?  How  far 
can  he  count  forward?  Can  he  also  count  backward,  and  from 
what  number?  How  many  columns  of  figures  can  he  add,  how  many 
subtract?  Has  he  any  idea  of  multiplication  and  division?  To  what 
number  can  he  work  out  simple  arithmetical  problems  In  his  head? 
To  what  number  with  the  help  of  his  fingers? 

5.  In  disiK)sitIon  is  he  docile  or  stubborn  and  obstinate,  good  or  111  natured, 
quiet  or  lively,  companionable  or  unsociable? 

E. — Admission  form  of  the  auxiliary  school  at  Plauen, 

It  Is  proposed  that ,  No. of  main  register,  pupil  of school, 

be  received  into  the  auxiliary  school. 
N.  B. — Given  name  to  be  underlined. 


Date  and  place 
of  birth. 


When  and 
where  did  he 
enter  sctiool? 


How  long  has 

he  t>een  in  this 

claas? 


How  man  V  times 

has  he  failed  to 

be  promoted? 


Name  and  posi- 
tion of  fatner, 
guardian. 


Exact  statement 

of  his  last  place  of 

residence. 


Religion : 

Of  the  father 

Of  the  mother 

Of  the  child 

Vaccination  scar 

N.  B. — Underline  appropriate  descriptive  words  and  add  anything  important. 

General  impression :  Mentally  weak,  very  weak,  imbecile.    Dull,  bright. 
Disposition:    Cheerful,  tearful,  changeable. 

Character:  Obliging,  true,  honest,  kind,  confidential,  bold,  eager,  bashful,  spite- 
ful, disobedient,  untruthful,  dishonest,  unsociable,  timorous,  idle, 
impudent,  inclined  to  vagrancy. 
Interest:  Is  it  easy  or  difficult  to  excite?    Does  he  show  it  strongly,  weakly, 
or  does  it  vary? 
Does  his  interest  in  one  object  last  for  too  long,  too  short  a  time? 

What  line  does  he  prefer? What  does  he  neglect? 

Uninterested,  distracted. 
Apprehension :   Quick,  transient,  uncertain,  slow,  vague,  definite. 
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Memory:  Normal,    weak,    very    weak.    Intelligent    unintelligent   observation. 

Quick,  slow  in  recalling  ideas.    Frequent  confusion. 
Speech:  Normal,  slow,  rapid.    Talks  much,   little,  not  at  all,  sensibly,  uuin- 
telli gently.     Stammers,  stutters. 

Development :  Child  began  to  talk  at years  of  age ;  to  walk  at years. 

Movements:  Gait ;  arm  and  hand  movement ;  too  hurried,  clumsy ; 

awkward,  dextrous,  left-handed. 
Skill  gained  at  school  (N.  B. — Underline  with  black  ink  the  letters  he  can  read 
in  print;  in  red  those  which  he  can  write)  : 

1.  Reading: 

2.  Writing :  a  o  u  e  I — 1  m  n  r — h  ch  j — v  f — s  ss  sch — 9,  6  ti — b  d  g — p  t  k — 

X  S5— qu  ng— ai  fiu  au— el  eu— y— O  0  A  A— G  Q— S  Sch  R  N 
M— V  W  P  Z  U— T  J— K  F— L  B— H  E>— D— X  Y  C. 

3.  Arithmetic: 

How  far  can  he  count  forward? 

From  what  number  can  he  count  backward  without  leaving  out  a 
single  number? 

How  far  can  he  add  l-f-l.  etc.? 

From  what  number  on  can  he  subtract  1? 

What  ideas  of  number  has  he? 

What  other  operations  of  arithmetic  has  he  mastered? 

Parents*  home: 

Who  looks  after  the  child  from  day  to  day? 

Has  a  change  in  bringing  up  taken  place? 

What  was  its  nature? — _ 

What  care  is  given  to  the  child's  body? 

What  to  his  education? 

PHYSICAL. 

Number  of  absences ;  excused ;  unexcused ;  in  how  many 

years  of  school? 

Kept  out  of  school  on  account  of an  especially  long  time, 

namely, weeks. 

The  child  can  not  follow  the  Instruction  on  account  of:  Freiiuent  headaches, 

nausea,  bowel  trouble,  general  languor  (falls  asleep  in  class),  sleeplessness, 

epileptic  fits,  dizziness,  involuntary  twitching  of  the  muscles. 
Shortsighted,  cross-eyed,  hard  of  hearing,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 

running  from  the  ears  (right,  left),  chronic  nasal  catarrh,  swollen  tonsils. 
His  meager  ability  can  be  traced  back  to:  Inheritance,  hard  birth,  a  fall,  fright, 

illness.     He  has  formerly  suffered  from:  Brain  disease,  rachitis,  eclampsia, 

epileptic  fits,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 

whooping  cough,  persistent  skin  eruptions. 

The  child  is  the  first,  last, th ;   a  twin. 

Of brothers  and  sisters  still .  living showed  themselves  weakly 

endowed  at  school; not  yet  old  enough  to  leave  school;    are  behind 

their    classes.    Of who    have    died were    untalented;    

mentally  diseased.    They  died  at  the  age  of from 

Of  parents  and  other  blood  relatives are  not  gifted ;  suffer  from 

tuberculosis  of ;    from   syphilis ;     from   mental   derangement 

;   from  alcoholism 

Summary  of  the  above  mental  defects * 

Plauen  (date)  

Director Class  teacher 

[School  stamp.] 
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F. — Admission  blank  of  the  auxiliary  school  at  HaUe, 

No. in  main  register. 

It  Is  proposed  tliat be  received  into  the  city 

auxiliary  school. 

{dead, 
still  livhig. 

In  the  care  of ,  residence 

Baptized ,  not  baptized .    Vaccinated ,  not  vaccinated 

Since at  school, years  in  the  primary  class,  and years  in 

class  next  to  the  last. 


Up  to  the  present, years  in  the class  of  the 


r  intermediate  1 


J 
iprimary 

under  class  teacher 

Remarks  of  the  present  school  principal 

Opinion  of  the  principal  and  the  physician  of  the  auxiliary  school 

Decision  of  the  city  school  superintendent  rej^arding  final  admission. 


I 


sc*hool 


(N.  B. — Questions  1  to  3  following  are  to  be  answered  after  visiting  the  home.  Qaes- 
tlons  4  and  5  are  to  be  answered  at  three  dllTerent  periods  In  the  year.  On  completing 
each  series  of  observations,  the  answers  are  to  be  presented  for  examination  to  the  school 
principal. ) 

Points  of  view  from  which  the  observations  are  to  be  made: 

1.  What  has  been  learned  regarding  the  parents?     (Conditions  of  life,  what 

care  do  they  take  of  the  child? No.  of  visits  to  the  home ) 

2.  What  reports  do  the  parents  give  regarding  the  child?     (IIlnesseR.  acci- 

dents     No.  of  visits ) 

3.  What  physical  defects  are  noticeable,  especially  in  the  organs  of  sense 

and  in  the  movements  of  the  muscles?    


Observatfona. 


4.  Has  the  mental  development  in  general  been  unsatisfactory?. 

(a)  Speech  fluent  or  defective 

(6)  Participation  and  interest  in  the  lessons 

Weakness  or  unsteadiness  of  attention 

Weakness  of  memory 

(c)  Strikingly  good  or  bad  characteristics 

How  does  school  work  affect  him? 

5.  Condition  of  his  school  work 

In  what  subjects  Is  he  backward? 

How  far  has  he  gone  in  arithmetic,  reading,  and  writing?. . 


To  last  week 
before  sum- 
mer holidays. 


To  Febru- 
ary 1. 


A  comparison  of  these  sheets  brings  to  our  notice  the  following 
facts:  Since  in  the  first  place  schoolmen  have  to  answer  these 
printed  questions,  they  must  be  principally  of  a  psychological  and 
pedagogical  nature.  At  the  same 'time  the  questions  must  be  so 
stated  that  they  will  cause  repeated  observations  to  be  made,  and 
also  so  that  they  may  be  answered  in  the  briefest  possible  way. 
Finally,  on  looking  them  over,  not  only  the  one  who  has  answered 
them,  but  any  reader,  should  be  enabled  to  get  at  a  glance  a  view  of 
the  development  of  the  child  before  his  school  years. 

The  question  sheet  used  at  Halle,  which  has  been  worked  out  by 
the  auxiliary  school  staff  and  myself,  and  which  has  been  tested  for 
several  years,  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of  the  lowest 
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classes  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools  at  the  beginning  of 
each  school  year.  Then,  too,  their  observations  must  begin.  If  the 
child  does  not  seem  normal  to  the  teacher,  data  regarding  him  are 
to  be  entered  upon  the  front  page.  Questions  1  to  3,  on  the  inside 
page,  are  to  be  answered  only  after  visits  to  the  home,  and  4  and  5 
at  three  different  periods;  the  entries  are  to  be  presented  to  the 
school  principal  for  examination  at  the  close  of  each  series  of  obser- 
vations. Shortly  before  Easter  the  admission  applications  of  all  the 
schools  concerned  which  have  been  approved  by  the  school  princi- 
pals are  submitted  to  the  director  of  the  city  school  administration, 
who  in  special  cases  seeks  the  opinion  of  the  physician  and  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  auxiliary  school,  and  only  then  delivers  the  final  decision 
regarding  the  admission  of  a  child  into  the  auxiliary  school.  Such 
a  method  of  procedure,  though,  it  may  perhaps  seem  formal,  com- 
pels careful  and  repeated  observation  of  a  pupil  who  appears  to  be 
abnormal,  and  generally  it  prevents  his  overhasty  dismissal  from 
the  regular  school. 

Ordinarily  about  50  application  forms  are  presented  every  year  tp 
the  head  of  the  city  school  administration  for  his  decision.  Of  these, 
after  consultation  with  the  principal  of  the  auxiliary  school,  gener- 
ally 20  or  30  are  sent  back  with  the  decision  "  to  remain  in  the  folk 
school,"  or  "  to  be  proposed  again  next  year."  Forms  with  such 
remarks  are  naturally  not  welcomed  by  the  folk  school  teacher.  He 
must  continue  to  put  up  patiently  with  the  pupil  who  is  such  a  burden 
to  him,  and  of  whom  the  school  principal,  too,  perhaps,  wanted  to 
rid  him. 

Granted  that  20  to  30  application  forms  come  back  to  the  different 
school  principals  from  the  president  of  the  school  administration, 
w4th  the  certificate  of  transferal  to  the  auxiliary  school,  the  pupils 
so  marked  are  removed  from  their  respective  schools  at  Easter,  and 
toward  the  end  of  March  are  given  over  to  the  principal  of  the  aux- 
iliary school.  On  the  basis  of  the  forms  submitted,  a  preliminary 
assignment  of  the  children  to  the  classes  of  the  auxiliary  school  may 
be  made,  so  that  they  may  find  their  places  after  the  Easter  holidays. 

Having  thus  described  the  customary  admission  procedure  at 
Halle,  we  must  now  note  the  usual  practice  in  the  folk  schools  of 
Mannheim.  This  practice  must  be  mentioned  here,  because — as  I 
know  from  my  own  observation — the  admission  of  candidates  pro- 
ceeds under  even  more  difficult  circumstances  than  at  Halle. 

In  the  year  1899  the  city  school  superintendent  of  Mannheim, 
Doctor  Sickinger,  made  an  attempt  to  classify  the  pupils  of  the  folk 
school  according  to  their  abilities,  and  to  use  the  great  number  of 
parallel  classes  of  each  grade  in  forming  instruction  groups  having 
each  an  individual  character.    As  a  result,  in  the  school  as  a  whole, 
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there  are  different  instruction  routes,  having  different  plans  of  studies. 
In  fact,  three  kinds  of  classes  may  be  distinguished,  as  follows : 

1.  Classes  for  pupils  capable  of  doing  normal  work,  who  at  the 
end  of  seven  school  years  would  be  able  to  reach  the  highest  class, 
and  who  form  the  advanced  department  having  the  regular  ei^t 
grades. 

2.  For  those  children  who,  as  a  result  of  inadequate  ability,  can 
not  be  promoted  to  the  next  class,  of  which  they  would  form  the 
"  dregs  "  and  "  ballast,"  a  special  division  of  the  school,  aiming  to  do 
simpler  work,  is  organized. 

This  division  of  the  school,  with  its  special  classes,  which  are  also 
called  "repeating"  or  "furthering"  classes,  naturally  does  not  let  its 
pupils  advance  as  far  as  the  normal  pupils ;  for  it  a  special  goal  must 
be  set,  when  its  work  shall  be  declared  finished.  Therefore  the  last 
years  of  these  special  classes  are  called  "finishing"  classes,  too.  In 
them  (in  the  lower  grades  it  would  still  be  possible  for  pupils  to  return 
to  the  regular  classes)  the  teacher  who  is  inclined  to  make  psycho- 
logical observations  finds  abundant  opportunity  to  individualize. 
For  the  classes  are  but  small  (30),  and  "successive"  instruction  in  the 
section  allows  the  teacher  really  to  know  his  pupil  and  to  reawaken  in 
him  his  desire  for  work,  which  may  almost  have  disappeared.  For  this 
purpose  (i.  e.,  successive  instruction)  the  pupils  are  divided  into  two 
sections;  in  one  the  weaker  pupils  are  placed,  in  the  other  the 
stronger;  part  of  their  lessons  are  given  in  common,  part  separately. 
So  section  A  and  section  B  receive  thirteen  hours'  instruction  in 
common  (3  religion  +  7  German  +  2  arithmetic  +  1  singing) ;  sec- 
tion A  has  6J  hours  (4J  German  +  2  arithmetic)  of  separate  instruc- 
tion, and  section  B  a  similar  amount.  One  section  has  a  lesson  the 
first  hour  three  days  a  week,  the  other  section  on  the  other  three  days. 
The  teacher  of  the  regular  school  division  does  not  transfer  his  pupils 
to  these  special  classes,  which  help  individualization  so  much,  until 
he  has  filled  out  a  transfer  card  of  the  following  form : 
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Educational  progross  of  the  child  in  tlio  system  of 
special  classes. 


When  ? 


School  year. 


19. 
19. 
19. 
19. 
19. 
19. 
19. 
19. 
19. 
19. 
19. 
19. 


T>&U\ 


Whither  T 


School  di- 
vision. 


TRANSFER  CARD. 

For  transferal  to  a class. 

School  year:  19. .  to  19. . 

School  division:  

At  present  in class. 

Present  teacher:  
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1.  Personal  history  of  the  child. 

Name  of  child 

Date  of  birth 

Place  of  birth 

Religion 

Name  of  fatlier  or  guardian ^_ 

Position  of  father  or  guardian 

Parents'  residence 

2.  Home  conditions  of  the  child. 

Are  l)oth  parents  still  living? 

Has  it  a  stepfather,  stepmother,  only  a  father,  only  a  mother;  is  it  an  orphan, 
and  under  some  one's  care? 

Is  its  education  and  care  neglected? 

3.  Previous  school  attendance. 

Has  it  attended  only  this  school? 

Did  it  come  from  some  other  place?  (from  wiiat  school,  class,  and  in  what  school 

year  was  it?) 

Was  its  attendance  in  any  class  irregular?     (Why?) 

4.  The  child* s  hacknfardness. 

In  what  classes  did  it  remain  more  than  one  year?  (State  briefly  in  what  sub- 
jects its  work  was  unsatisfactory.) 

5.  Reason  for  its  backwardness. 

On  account  of  lack  of  talent? 

On  account  of  lack  of  application? 

Other  causes  (illness,  transfer,  home  conditions) 

G.  Former  diseases  and  accidents. 

Fits?  Dizziness?  St.  Vitus's  dance?  Brain  troubles?  Head  injuries?  Rickets? 
Diphtheria?    Measles?    Scarlet  fever?    Whooping  cough?    etc 

7.  Physical  anomalies  and  signs  of  degeneration. 

Signs  of  paralysis?  Headache?  Speech?  Hearing?  Eyesight?  Organs  of 
smell?  Swelling  of  glands?  Trembling  and  twitching  of  the  muscles?  Curva- 
ture of  the  spine?    Malformation  of  the  limbs?    Chronic  diseases?    etc 

8.  Psychical  peculiarities. 

Cleanly?  Attentive?  (}ood  willed?  Sociable?  Mendacious?  Thievish?  Dull? 
Excitable?  Irritable?  Sensitive?  Passionate?  Whimsical?  Bashful? 
Lazy?    Imaginative?    Forgetful?    Superficial?    Mean?    etc 

9.  Special  inclhiations  and  abilities. 
Singing?    Writing?    Drawing?    Arithmetic?     Hand  work?    etc 
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10.  Grade  of  school  work  reached.^ 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

School  year 

19— 

1^- 

1^- 

19— 

19— 

19— 

1>- 

19- 

Clasa 

Tea«;her 

• 

1 
1 

Number  of  pupilH 

IxK^ation 

i 

1                  1 

1 

1                  1                   1 

Induntry 

Conduct 

German 

Arithmetic 

1                  1                   1 

1 

'                 i 

i          ; 

1 
1 

1 

1 

■ 

jiil.il 

<*  The  grade  which  the  child  reached  in  nil  his  school  work  Is  to  1)e  entered  here.  This 
18  therefore  a  ccrtiflcate  for  the  pa.st  school  years  ns  well  as  for  the  future.  For  the 
past  years  the  entry  is  made  at  the  time  of  the  child's  transfer  to  the  special  class;  for 
the  future,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  school  year.  Should  he  rot  urn  to  a  regular  class  or 
leave  the  school,  a  note  is  to  1)o  made  of  his  leaving  certltlcate ;  If,  on  the  contrary,  he 
merely  changes  to  another  specfal  class,  no  entry  Is  made  to  that  elTect. 

3.  If  it  happens  that  a  child  in  the  lower  '*  repeating  "  classes  can 
not  be  benefited  at  all  Ix^causc  he  is  very  ineagerly  endowed  mentally, 
he  is  transferred,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  school  physician,  to  an 
auxiliary  school  class,  of  which  in  the  school  vear  1004-5  there  were 
four  in  existence,  with  a  total  of  07  children.  From  this  small  num- 
ber of  classes  wo  may  conclude  that  the  Mannheim  method  of  pro- 
cedure leaves  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  in  the  repeating  classes 
in  the  regular  school  who  at  Halle,  and  probably  in  other  cities,  would 
have  been  transferred  to  the  auxiliary  schools  without  hesitation. 

The  auxiliary  school  classes  at  Mannheim,  therefore,  are  attended 
by  children  who  show  very  inadequate  mental  development;  and 
vet  we  must  not  assert  that  idiots  are  sent  there.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  school  organization  at  Mannheim  tends  to  change  the  whole 
procedure  of  admission  to  the  auxiliary  school  classes  which  up  to 
this  time  has  lx»en  customary.  Perhaps  the  Mannheim  method  is 
the  first  to  take  into  the  auxiliary  school  only  those  pupils  who 
belong  exclusively  there,  and  the  pursuance  of  it  has  the  same  result 
as  formerlv  in  the  case  of  institutions  for  idiots:  for  when  the  aux- 
iliary  schools  were  founded  the  institutions  for  idiots  lost  (to  those 
schools)  a  numlx^r  of  their  inmates  who  were  capable  of  being  edu- 
cated— those  who  were  not  the  worj^t,  not  to  call  them  "  show  pupils." 
Now,  according  tj  the  Mannheim  plan,  the  auxiliary  schools  are  not 
to  admit  those  pupils  who,  to  be  sure,  are  inferior,  but  w^hose  minds, 
which  up  to  this  time  have  been  benumlxnl  by  all  kinds  of  limita- 
tions, can  still  be  awakened  by  individual  treatment  according  to 
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psychological  principles.  Under  this  treatment  they  are  still  to  be 
helped  to  accomplish  something  in  a  simplified  folk  school.  The 
future  will  prove  whether  the  'Mannheim  course  of  procedure  will 
have  a  lasting  influence  upon  that  which  has  existed  up  to  the  pres- 
ent. At  any  rate,  the  question  is  worthy  of  our  most  careful  con- 
sideration, for  admission  to  the  auxiliary  school  can  scarcely  be  too 
carefully  guarded.  Just  as  we  must  avoid  having  children  sent  to 
it  who  are  suffering  from  a  higher  grade  of  imbecility  or  from  idiocy, 
who  are  blind,  deaf-mutes,  or  morally  depraved,  so  we  must  also 
refuse  to  admit  those  w^ho  have  been  kept  back  only  by  reason  of 
unfavorable  school  conditions  or  on  account  of  illness,  and  yet  are 
not  to  be  called  mentally  subnormal. 

Let,  then,  admission  be  according  to  the  plan  used  either  at  Halle 
or  at  Mannheim;  well  for  those  children  set  apart  if,  while  still  at 
the  regular  school,  they  did  not  frequently  hear  it  said,  "  Oh,  in  the 
auxiliary  school,  with  the  stupid  children,  you  don't  have  to  learn 
anything!  "  If  the  auxiliary  school  and  its  work  have  hitherto  been 
treated  with  scorn,  if  even  school  people  regard  it  as  a  school  Sibe- 
ria, we  can  understand  the  disfavor  with  which  it  is  viewed  by  the 
children  and  their  parents.  Though  many  parents  have  a  very  good 
understanding  of  what  the  auxiliary  school  may  mean  for  their  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  for  themselves,  yet  we  can  not  expect  parents  iii  gen- 
eral to  appreciate  its  value.  Therefore  we  need  not  be  surprised  if 
many  of  them  object  to  their  children  being  placed  in  the  auxiliary 
school.  Parental  pride,  along  with  misunderstanding,  thwarts  a 
great  deal  of  the  school  work.  And  when  the  school  raises  doubts 
and  suspicions  as  to  the  parental  darlings  being  altogether  "  sound 
in  their  minds,"  and  in  addition  to  this  neighbors  speak  now  and 
again  of  a  "  dunce  school  "  or  "  mad  school,"  to  which  they  wouldn't 
want  to  intrust  their  children,  the  best-intentioned  counsels  of  school 
people  and  physicians  are  of  no  avail;  vanity  and  false  shame  pre- 
vent them  from  seeing  the  matter  in  its  true  light.  Therefore  it  is 
advisable  to  ask  the  parents'  consent  before  the  children  are  finally 
admitted  to  the  school,  for  as  yet  they  can  not  be  forced  to  send 
them  to  such  a  school.  The  stubborn  opposition  of  some  parents 
makes  us  wish,  however,  that  there  might  be  laws  passed  which 
would  give  over  to  the  auxiliary  school,  even  against  the  will  of  the 
parents,  such  children  as  are  known  to  be  meagerly  endowed.  To 
this  end  the  fourth  session  of  the  German  Auxiliary  School  Associa- 
tion (1903)  worked  faithfully.  Among  other  things,  the  discussion 
resulted  in  the  following  declaration :  "  Compulsion  should  be  used 
only  when  parents  stubbornly  refuse  to  allow  their  children  to  enter 
the  auxiliary  school,  and  can  not  prove  that  their  education  is  being 
sufficiently  cared  for  in  other  ways."    Of  course  compulsion  can  be 
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used  only  when  perfectly  clear  and  written  proof  can  be  given  of  the 
mental  deficiency  of  the  child. 

Now,  this  should  be  sufficiently  proved  by  the  question  and  trans- 
fer sheets,  when  these  are  conscientiously  filled  out.  If  in  spite  of 
these  sheets  there  should  still  be  difficulty,  the  authorities  appealed 
to  must  then  decide  on  the  basis  of  the  sheets  handed  in  to  them. 
To  prevent  further  cases  of  this  kind  the  authorities  (for  instance, 
the  school  superidsors  of  the  county  or  district)  must  make  a  special 
regulation  by  which  the  following  right  is  granted  to  the  larger  com- 
munities: Upon  the  fulfillment  of  certain  definite  conditions  their 
agents  may  command  and  enforce  compulsory  entrance  to  the  auxili- 
ary school. 

That  there  may  be  a  imifonn  ruling  in  regard  to  this  important 
matter,  all  school  directors  who  desire  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  should  meet  together  and  ask  the  central  authorities  to  issue 
an  order  which  shall  be  valid  for  one  whole  territorial  division.  Per- 
haps the  curi*ent  year  will  bring  a  much-desired  success  to  the  efforts 
which  the  president  of  the  auxiliary  school  association  has  under- 
taken to  make  before  the  authorities  concerned.  The  admission  pro- 
cedure would  then  be  given  a  firm  basis  and  much  reflection  and 
painstaking  on  the  part  of  the  school  i^eople  and  physicians  would 
be  followed  by  good  results. 

It  would,  however,  be  declaring  that  the  popular  common  practice 
is  the  only  one  if  we  were  to  say  that  any  child  should  be  admitted 
to  the  auxiliary  school  only  after  he  had  remained  to  no  purpose  one 
year,  or  even  two  years,  in  the  folk  school.  That  experience  may  be 
valuable  which  teaches  that  the  school  period  offers  the  best  op- 
portunity to  recognize  a  child's  normality  or  abnormality.  But  must 
this  long  testing  time  be  first  passed  in  all  cases  before  a  decision 
can  be  reached  to  transfer  a  child  to  the  auxiliary  school?  Other 
experience  teaches  that  b}'  the  time  a  child  reaches  the  age  of  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  a  diagnosis  of  his  abnormal  development 
can  be  made  which  will  be  more  or  less  accurate.  Naturally  the 
decision  rests  more  in  the  hands  of  the  physician  than  in  those  of  the 
educator.  Many  children  show  sure  signs  of  defective  mental  de- 
velopment very  early.  To  send  these  defectives  to  the  folk  school 
when  a  special  institution  is  at  hand  for  them  would  be  doing  them 
a  great  injustice.  PVom  their  first  school  days  they  belong  in  the 
auxiliary  school.  If  this  decision  is  made  and  carried  out,  such  an 
auxiliary  school  pupil  has  a  great  advantage  in  his  school  life  over 
that  one  who  must  first  endure  a  long  martyrdom  in  the  folk  school. 
For  the  sake  of  this  advantage  this  second  method  of  admission  to 
the  auxiliary  school  must  be  called  practicable  and  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. 
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IV.— THE  PARENTS  AND  THE  WHOLE  ENVIRONMENT 
OF  AUXILIARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS  BEFORE  AND  DUR- 
ING THE  SCHOOL  PERIOD. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  newly  admitted  pupils  remain  in  the 
auxiliary  school  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  what 
work  is  then  to  be  done?  For  the  auxiliary  school  people  the  un- 
ceasing work  of  observing  the  body  and  the  soul  of  the  new  pupils 
begins.  But  whoever  would  feally  know  his  pupils  must  first  be- 
come acquainted  with  their  parents  and  their  surroundings. 

A  twofold  effort  must  be  made  in  order  to  be  able  to  understand  the 
parents.  In  the  first  place,  the  auxiliary  school  principal  should  send 
to  the  official  information  bureau  of  the  city  poor  administration  a 
list  of  the  new  pupils,  with  the  personal  record  of  each  as  shown  in 
the  admission  blanks,  with  the  request  that  from  its  records  a  state- 
ment be  prepared  regarding  the  character  of  the  parents  in  question. 
On  the  whole,  this  confidential  information  may  be  accepted  as  true. 
Two  reports  may  serve  as  examples : 

1.  N.  N.  (dates  of  birth  of  parents  and  children  are  here  given)  was  punished 
in  1888  with  two  weelcs'  imprisonment  on  account  of  injury  to  the  person;  in 
18d9  with  one  day  imprisonment  for  fraud ;  in  1901  with  one  day  in  confinement 
for  disorderly  conduct;  his  reputation  is  bad.  He  associates  with  a  married 
woman  who  is  living  apart  from  her  husband,  from  which  alliance  there  is  a 
child.  The  child  Is  Idiotic  and  has  been  placed  in  the  asylum  at  Neinstedter. 
His  wife  has  a  good  reputation ;  she  has  been  suffering  for  a  long  time  from 
cancer  of  the  breast.    The  child's  surroundings  are  as  bad  as  possible. 

2.  N.  N.  (dates  of  birth  and  vocations  of  parents  and  children  are  given)  has 
frequently  been  lightly  punished  on  account  of  transgressions.  Since  1902  he 
has  been  in  the  insane  asylum  at  Alt-Scherbitz  as  undoubtedly  crazy.  His  wife 
was  punished  in  1882  for  infringement  of  police  regulations ;  otherwise  she  is  of 
good  repute. 

Most  of  the  parents  are  in  hard  circumstances.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  in  great  part  they  manage  honestly  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water,  as  well  as  those  of  their  often  numerous  children,  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  public  and  private  benevolence.  Others,  how- 
ever, and  of  these  there  is  unfortunately  no  small  number,  have  in 
various  ways  come  into  too  close  touch  with  the  courts,  or  are  alcohol 
fiends  who  hate  work  and  do  not  lead  a  model  family  life. 

These  facts  ascertained,  the  second  effort  is  made.  The  mothers  or 
guardians  of  the  children  are  invited  by  letter  to  confer  with  the 
school  principal  at  his  office.  To  be  sure,  there  are  always  some  who 
do  not  heed  such  an  invitation,  but  the  majority  of  the  mothers 
appear  and  also  find  time  for  conversation.  This  conference,  at 
which  the  class  teacher  is  generally  present  too,  is  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing definite  printed  questions: 

1465^—07 <k 
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Bringing  together,  then,  the  results  of  these  two  efforts,  the  teacher 
has  a  working  basis  and  may  proceed  to  become  "better  acquainted 
with  the  child  who  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  pedagogical  curative  treat- 
ment. When  mothers  do  not  respond  to  the  friendly  invitation  of 
the  school  principal  this  basis  is  built  up  much  more  slowly,  and  the 
teacher  in  experimenting  and  feeling  his  way  must  depend  upon 
chance.  In  Halle  I  have  had  quite  satisfactory  results  in  my  efforts. 
And  if  I  had  on  one  or  another  occasion  parents  before  me  who  re- 
mained silent  regarding  important  facts  of  their  life  and  wished  to 
put  themselves  in  a  more  favorable  light,  upon  finding  that  I  had  got 
my  bearings  from  the  official  records  they  became  more  communica- 
tive and  made  their  statements  correspond  more  closely  to  the  truth. 
As  for  the  rest,  I  seldom  met  boldness  or  excessive  frankness.  Many 
a  fact  regarding  the  home  life  was  told  with  a  heavy  heart  or  merely 
hinted  at.  Often  in  deep  sympathy  and  with  a  certain  appreciation 
of  the  persons  being  questioned,  I  have  anticipated  answers.  Many 
of  the  mothers  had  entered  a  hard  school  of  life  when  they  married, 
but  they  had  struggled  like  heroes  against  the  daily  hardships  of  their 
existence.  Repeatedly  at  the  close  of  my  questions  I  have  had  the 
desire  to  help  and  encourage  with  more  than  words. 

That  the  information  won  in  these  conferences  through  confidence 
is  to  be  treated  as  sacred  goes  without  saying.     I  again  cite  two  cases." 

1.  Agnes  N.  is  the  stepdaughter  of  a  turner.  Her  real  father,  a  drunkard 
who  was  often  punished,  died  of  fits.  The  mother  married  another  drunltard, 
from  whom  she  separated  at  tlie  end  of  four  years.  At  the  time  Agnes  entered 
the  auxiliary  school  her  stepfather  was  serving  out  In  prison  a  four  months* 
sentence  for  attempted  robhery.  Before  this  he  had  often  appeared  in  court  on 
account  of  disorderly  conduct,  begging,  and  injury  to  persons.  The  child's 
mother,  although  as  yet  unpunished,  is  by  no  means  irreproachable  in  her  man- 
ner of  living,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  authorities.  Her  answers  to  my 
questions,  however,  did  not  give  the  impression  of  coarseness  or  cynicism.  She 
has  given  birth  in  wedlock  to  five  children,  the  first  three  of  whom  died  of  con- 
vulsions while  young.  The  youngest  child,  Agnes  N.,  did  not  learn  to  talk  and 
walk  till  the  age  of  four.  She  has  had  the  measles  and  evidently  has  scrofula. 
Convulsions,  with  which  the  child  was  formerly  more  afflicted  than  at  present, 
have  left  behind  a  twitching  of  the  head.     Her  speech  is  also  faulty. 

2.  Otto  and  Paul  M.,  brothers.  Their  father,  an  occasional  laborer,  died  of 
tuberculosis.  Of  twelve  children  (Otto  and  Paul  being  the  ninth  and  tenth) 
the  mother  lost  five,  partly  from  convulsions,  partly  from  lack  of  vital  energy. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  two  youngest  children,  both  glrls,''will  some  time  have 
to  be  sent  to  the  auxiliary  school.  The  birth  of  the  two  boys  named  was  instru- 
mental ;  they  suffered  greatly  while  teething,  also  from  measles.  Their  educa- 
tion has  been  unusually  neglected,  because  the  mother  has  had  to  go  to  work 
dally.  One  notices  at  once  a  dlfllculty  of  speech  in  the  one  boy,  and  of  walking 
in  the  other.  Poverty,  with  the  burden  of  the  sickly  father,  has  played  a  great 
part  In  the  abnormal  mental  development  of  the  two  boys. 

o  I  acknowledge  the  help  of  the  class  teachers  In  completing  the  details  of 
these  cases,  which  are  later  characterized  stili  further. 
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4.  In  addition  to  these  periodic  examinations,  the  school  physician  must  make 
weelily  visits  to  the  school.  The  teachers  are  to  be  informed  of  his  presence 
there  by  the  principal,  and  must  then  present  their  observations  to  him,  e8i>e- 
cially  those  which  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  rise  to  medical  advice.  The 
hours  for  consultation  are  decided  ui)on  by  the  principal  and  the  physician. 

5.  The  school  physician  does  not  treat  the  pupils  himself;  on  the  contrary,  the 
parents  are  to  be  informed  by  printed  notices,  which  must  bear  also  the  signa- 
ture of  the  principal,  that  the  child  should  be  placed  at  once  under  the  care  of 
a  private  physician  or  sent  to  a  polyclinic. 

6.  Whenever  the  physician's  advice  has  to  do  with  the  temporary  exclusion  of 
pupils  from  school,  or  limiting  their  hours  of  study,  or  the  assignment  of  special 
seats  to  them,  or  a  resort  to  curative  pedagogical  measures,  he  must  arrange  the 
matter  with  the  principal  of  the  school  in  order  to  assure  compliance  with  his 
instructions. 

7.  At  the  end  of  every  school  year,  the  school  physician,  after  conferring  with 
the  principal,  must  present  a  report  to  the  city  council  in  which  he  is  to  give  a 
short  r^sum^  of  his  medical  su[)ervi8ion,  pointing  out  any  special  cases  and  suc- 
cessful means  employed. 

8.  In  case  the  school  physician  is  prevented  from  visiting  the  school  for  more 
than  a  week,  the  city  council  is  to  be  promptly  informed  of  the  fact  and  a  suit- 
able substitute  appointed.  Three  months'  notice  must  be  given  before  the  con- 
tract with  the  council  can  be  annulled. 

9.  The  council  retains  the  right  to  change  or  extend  these  duties,  with  the 
consent  of  the  school  board. 

In  accordance  with  this  order,  some  time  during  the  year  all  the 
pupils  are  examined  by  the  school  physician  in  the  presence  of  the 
class  teacher.  The  examination  may  take  place  in  the  principal's 
office  or  in  some  unoccupied  class  room.  The  results  of  the  medical 
examination  are  entered  in  a  specially  prepared  health  record,  which 
is  made  use  of  throughout  the  whole  school  course.  It  is  thus 
arranged : 

HEALTH    RECORD. 

For son,  daughter 

of 

Born  (date) 

Vaccinated 

Vaccinated  second  time 

In  the __8ch()ol  since ,  19__. 

KXFLANATIflN    OP    THR    FORM. 

Columns  1,  3,  4,  0.  and  10  and  the  head  of  the  8heet  are  to  be  filled  In  by  the  teacher, 
the  rest  by  the  phyHician. 

Column»  :»  and  4  are  to  be  filled  In  every  half  year.  (Correct  to  a  half  centimeter  and 
a  quarter  kilofrram,  respectively.) 

The  other  columnn  are  to  be  filled  in  by  the  phyflician  when  the  pupil  enters  the 
achool  (columnR  5  and  8  only  when  it  seems  specially  necessary),  but  subsequently  only 
when  changes  In  the  child  are  noticed. 

In  column  2,  for  perfect  health  "  good "  is  to  be  written ;  if  there  Is  pronounced 
tendency  to  disease  or  chronic  diseases,  write  *'  bad ; "  for  other  conditions  write 
"  medium." 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6    ;     7 

1 

8 

9 

10 

Class  and 
year. 

General 
constitu- 
tion. 

Height 
in  cm. 

Weight 
in  kg. 

Chest 
measure. 

Breaxt, 
abdo- 
men, 
(b)  Spinal 
column, 
extremi- 
ties, 
(c)  Bkin 
diseases 
(para- 
sites). 

(a)  Eyes, 
keenness 
of  vision. 

(b)  Knrs, 
hearing. 

(e)  Mouth. 

nose, 

teeth, 

speech. 

Com- 
ments of 
the  phy- 
sician. 
Sugges- 
tions for 

treat- 
ment in 
school. 
Signs  of 
disease. 

Commu- 
nications 
sent  to 
the  par- 
ents on — 

Com- 
ments of 

the 
teachers. 

If  a  child  is  in  such  a  condition  of  health  that  medical  treatment 
seems  necessary,  the  principal  of  the  school  informs  the  parents  of 
the  fact.  The  following  form  of  notice,  usually  sent  by  mail,  has 
always  had  very  satisfactory  results : 

By  order  of  the  city  authorities  an  cxamiDation  of  your  child 

was  made.     It  was  found  that  he  is  suffering  from For  the  health  of 

the  child,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  school,  it  is  very  essential  that 

Ilalle,  (date) ,  190 

To 

Rector. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  parents  have  carried  out  the  physi- 
cian's suggestions,  and  the  children  in  question  htfve  been  placed  in 
clinical  institutions  or  under  other  medical  treatment. 

In  the  course  of  a  whole  school  year  the  school  physician  collects  a 
large  amount  of  exijerience  of  interest  to  him  and  to  the  public.  This 
experience  he  condenses  into  an  official  yearly  report;  one  of  these 
reports  has  been  published  in  a  daily  newspaper  in  Ilalle,  and  now% 
with  the  consent  of  the  author,  I  quote  from  it  the  following: 

In  the  two  lower  classes  of  the  auxiliary  school  there  were  47  pupils  from  7 
to  0  years  of  age.  Of  these,  21,  or  about  45  per  cent,  were  in  poor  health,  and 
only  5,  or  about  10  i)er  cent,  were  in  i>orfect  health.  The  children  from  11  to  14 
years  of  age  showed  the  pro|K)rtlon  reversed.  The  same  result  appeared  when 
those  children  were  groupeil  together  whose  bodily  condition  could  be  called 
perfect.  While  only  2  of  the  47  younger  children  possessed  no  constitutional  or 
organic  defects,  those  in  the  last  scfhool  year  showed  the  projwrtlon  of  13  out 
of  21. 

An  especially  convincing  statement  regarding  the  physical  defects 
of  these  auxiliary  school  pupils  is  found  in  the  following  summary : 

On  the  whole,  only  57  of  the  215  children  who  were  in'  attendance  in  the 
auxiliary  school  at  Halle  during  the  year  1901  can  he  said  to  be  free  from  defects, 
even  If  In  our  definition  of  perfect  we  do  not  consider  trivial  defects,  such  as 
slight  difficulties  of  si)eech,  abnormalities  or  diseases  of  the  teeth,  slight  nervous 
troubles,  etc. 

In  the  school  year  1903-4  the  results  showed  a  still  smaller  num- 
ber.  Out  of  209  children  only  11  boys  and  15  girls  were  in  a  perfect 
general  condition. 
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Exact  measuring  and  weighing  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  faulty 
development  of  the  body.  For  measuring  height  a  simple  but  very 
useful  apparatus  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  phy- 
sician by  the  city  authorities ;  it  reminds  one  forcibly  of  what  goes 
on  at  a  mustering  of  soldiers.  Quickly  to  determine  the  weight  of 
the  body  a  scale  (upon  whicli  the  child  sits)  with  a  sliding  weight 
is  used.  With  this  apparatus  it  was  discovered  that  of  47  auxiliary 
school  pupils  from  7  to  9  years  of  age  80  fell  below  the  average 
height  (as  given  by  Schmid-Monnard  for  example)  and  31  below  the 
average  weight.  Only  a  few  reached  this  average  and  a.  still  smaller 
number  exceeded  it.  The  report  for  the  year  1003-4  showed  that 
in  height  19  boys  out  of  105  exceeded  the  average,  30  reached  it,  and 
56  fell  below  it,  while  among  104  girls  9  exceeded  it,  33  reached  it, 
and  62  fell  below  it.  Of  105  boys  24  exceeded  the  average  weight, 
31  reached  it,  and  50  fell  below,  while  of  104  girls  9  exceeded  it,  45 
reached  it,  and  50  fell  below  it.  Similarly  small  numbers  were  noted 
in  connection  with  the  chest  measure. 

While  these  data  can  serve  only  as  a  basis  of  comparison  and  give 
hints  as  to  a  certain  connection  between  mental  and  physical  defi- 
ciencies, the  following  facts  are  generally  of  direct  service  to  the 
pupil  himself.  The  medical  examination  of  the  body  and  its  sepa- 
rate parts  sometimes  reveals  diseases  about  which  the  parents  know 
nothing.  Often,  also,  suspicions  of  the  teacher,  who  in  his  daily  in- 
tercourse with  the  pupil  can  of  course  note  any  striking  change,  are 
confirmed.  In  most  such  cases  advice  can  then  be  given  and  often  a 
permanent  cure  effected. 

It  was  of  greiit  consequence  that  in  stubborn  cases  the  school  phy- 
sician could  be  helped  by  other  city  physicians.  Various  specialists 
were  so  deeply  interested  in  the  auxiliary  school  that  they  placed 
their  knowledge  and  their  art  at  the  disposal  of  the  little  patients 
in  the  most  unselfish  way.  How  often,  for  example,  was  a  busy 
oculist  called  on  for  aid,  and  he  never  refused  our  request.  As  a 
result  of  his  examinations  a  great  many  of  the  pupils  were  provided 
with  glasses,  the  cost  of  which  was  borne  by  the  city  poor  adminis- 
tration. It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  noted  decided  prog- 
ress in  the  mental  development  of  such  pupils.  But  an  ear  and  nose 
specialist  showed  his  benevolent  spirit,  too.  In  how  many  cases  are 
swollen  tonsils  and  adenoid  growths  connected  with  the  pupiPs  lan- 
guor or  dullness!  The  researches  of  M.  Bresgens  and  others  have 
aroused  the  hope  that  certain  operations  upon  the  tonsils  and  nose 
will  be  able  to  awaken  the  slumbering  mind  of  the  child.  And  in 
the  office  of  the  principal  at  Halle  there  is  a  picture  which  shows 
types  of  pupils  "  Ix^fore  the  operation  "  and  "  after  the  operation," 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  surprisingly  good  results  of  such  operations. 

Unfortunately,  however,  one  wish,  shared  by  parents  and  teacher 
alike,  is  not  realizable — that  is,  that  by  the  removal  of  the  swoIleB 
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tonsils  and  the  adenoid  growths  every  auxiliary  school  pupil  might 
be  restored  to  the  regular  school.  Unless  these  pathological  phenom- 
ena exclude  pathological  changes  or  defects  in  the  central  nervous 
system,  we  can  not  count  on  the  improvement  of  the  mental  powers. 
But  very  often,  at  least,  such  operations  relieve  or  do  away  with 
annoying  headaches,  nasal  speech,  or  troublesome  hardness  of  hear- 
ing, as  well  as  aversion  or  inability  to  follow  a  definite  line  of  work 
in  the  school ;  and  so  the  services  of  the  ear  and  nose  specialist  may 
be  of  great  value  to  the  auxiliary  school  pupils. 

Since  the  auxiliary  school  physician  most  frequently  meets  with 
nerve  diseases,  from  abnormal  excitability  to  the  most  serious  phases 
of  brain  troubles,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  he  should  study 
deeply  and  carefully  all  neurological  sciences  and  strive  after  the 
skill  in  diagnosis  possessed  by  a  Ziehen  or  an  Oppenheim.  On  ac- 
count of  the  recognized  difficulty  of  accurate  diagnosis  and  the  num- 
ber of  forms  of  nervous  troubles,  it  is  very  desirable  for  the  school 
physician  to  have  the  aid  of  a  specialist  in  this  department.  At  Halle 
we  were  very  fortunate  in  this  regard.  A  university  professor 
helped  the  school  physician  in  his  examinations  and  consented  to 
treat  children  afflicted  with  paralysis,  epilepsy,  or  St.  Vitus's  dance. 

Up  to  this  time  no  dentist  has  been  definitely  connected  with  the 
school.  But  the  children's  teeth,  as  well  as  their  eyes,  noses,  and 
ears,  should  be  carefully  examined.  What  suprisingly  bad  conditions 
are  revealed  by  the  scrutiny  of  the  teeth  alone !  It  is  well  known  how 
important  healthy  teeth  are  for  digestion  as  well  as  for  speech,  and 
therefore  it  is  necessarily  true  that  the  dentist,  too,  can  find  in  the 
auxiliary  school  a  rich  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  benevolence. 

Whenever  the  services  of  a  specialist  were  required  by  the  auxil- 
iary school,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that,  above  all,  humanity  and 
mercy  should  spur  him  on  to  help  us.  But  with  this  mercy  there 
must  be  no  inconsiderate  desire  for  research  which  considers  the 
auxiliary  school  solely  as  a  rich  field  for  scientific  observation  and 
study. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  in  addition  to  his  many-sided  professional  as- 
sistance, the  physician  is  in  other  ways  a  blessing  to  the  auxiliary 
school.  By  his  friendly  counsel  many  improper  foods  and  wrong 
ways  of  treating  the  children  have  been  abolished  from  the  home. 
In  various  ways  the  pupils'  school  work  can  be  made  easier,  at  his 
suggestion.  The  united  efforts  of  principal  and  physician  have  also 
repeatedly  succeeded  in  placing  in  hospitals  or  nurseries  children  who 
were  very  delicate  or  in  need  of  special  care,  or  sometimes  in  placing 
them  in  better  surroundings  in  vacation  colonies,  and  thus  making 
them  more  capable  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  diseases. 

Perhaps  more  cities  with  forests  in  the  vicinity  will  take  up  the 
idea  which  has  been  put  into  practice  most  successfully  at  Chariot- 
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tenburg,  viz,  to  give  lessons  in  the  woods,  not  merely  to  individual 
pupils  who  need  recreation,  but  to  whole  classes  of  the  auxiliary 
school  a  week  at  a  time.  The  school  physician  will  certainly  consent 
to  the  temporary  removal  of  the  children  to  the  forest. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  the  duties  of  the  auxiliary  school 
physician  can  easily  be  deduced,  as  well  as  the  number  of  demands  to 
be  made  upon  him,  and  his  relation  to  the  principal  and  the  teachers. 
In  the  main,  the  physician  has  to  help  and  advise  both  the  parents  and 
the  teachers.  To  be  sure,  the  latter  will  often  be  able  to  help  the 
physician  by  their  counsel,  and  in  saying  this  I  have  in  mind  not 
only  suspicions  of  diseases,  but  also  psychological  observations  re- 
garding the  talent  and  mental  ability  of  the  pupils.  Every  prudent 
physician  will  therefore  be  willing  to  follow  any  suggestion  made  by 
the  principal  to  attend  teachers'  meetings  or  class  instruction  in  order 
to  test  his  opinions  in  the  light  of  the  opinions  of  practical  school 
people.  In  this  way  many  a  prejudice  can  be  removed  from  both 
sides.  If  from  the  start  the  auxiliary  school  physician  takes  the 
position  outlined  by  Gorke,  that  "  the  physician  must  continually 
help  and  control  the  teacher,"  he  is  making  pretensions  which  can 
only  do  injury  to  a  good  cause. 

Of  course  the  authorities  will  intrust  an  auxiliary  school  only  to 
a  physician  who  has  shown  an  interest  either  in  school  hygiene  or 
child  study.  But  it  is  often  very  hard  to  find  an  experienced  physi- 
cian who  is  willing  to  accept  the  position  of  auxiliary  school  physi- 
cian; consequently  the  auxiliary  school  physicians  are  mostly  younger 
men.  Should  these  have  had  as  much  preparation  for  their  calling 
as  the  president  of  the  German  Society  for  School  Hygiene  requires 
of  a  physician  for  the  regular  school  ?  Professor  Griesbach's  require- 
ment is  as  follows:  To  be  a  school  physician  a  person  should  know 
the  human  body  accurately  and  have  spent  considerable  time  in  a 
hygienic  laboratory — should  be  a  medical  man  who,  on  examination, 
shows  exceptionally  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  hy- 
giene. The  school  physician  should  also  attend  pedagogical  lectures, 
and  in  case  he  is  to  teach  in  higher  schools,  seminaries,  Oberrealschu- 
len,  and  Gymnasien,  he  must  give  specimen  lessons,  just  as  every 
candidate  for  the  teacher's  certificate  must  do.  "A  school  physician 
who,  besides  being  an  able  medical  man,  is  also  qualified  to  teach 
medicine,  can  and  will  be  of  great  service  to  a  school  in  both  a  peda- 
gogical and  a  medical  way,  and  will  l)e  able  to  exert  a  very  beneficial 
influence  over  the  students." 

Griesbach  very  properly  lays  great  stress  upon  the  physician's 
knowledge  of  hygiene,  but  the  auxiliary  school  physician  will  have 
to  show. special  ability  in  psychology  and  psychiatry,  too.  However, 
with  a  knowledge  of  pedagogy  we  could  very  well  dispense,  for  if 
it  can  be  only  superficial  the  physician  brin^  upon  himself,  from  the 
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start,  a  kind  of  odium  which  can  help  him  very  little  in  his  position. 
Rather  let  the  auxiliary  school  doctor  be  a  physician,  and  a  first- 
class  one  at  that.  No  one  will  question  the  many-sidedness  of  his 
training  or  regard  his  duties  as  of  secondary  importance.  Physician 
and  teaching  staflF  in  the  auxiliary  school  at  Halle  have  never  thought 
of  comparing  the  relative  values  of  their  work.  As  soon  as  the 
physician  realizes  that  the  teacher's  highest  aim  is  to  better  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  mental  condition  of  the  pupils,  he  will  co- 
operate straightway  in  the  attainment  of  this  aim.  The  result  of 
this  association  will  be  that  the  teacher  will  recognize  in  the  physician 
a  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  common  medical  and  pedagogical 
eflForts  being  made.  And  in  this  way,  in  my  opinion,  the  duties  and 
position  of  the  physician  in  an  auxiliary  school  of  one  of  our  larger 
cities  should  be  conceived. 

Should  it,  on  the  other  hand,  be  necessary  for  the  auxiliary  school 
physician  to  give  advice  and  instruction  to  the  school  principal  with 
regard  to  length  of  recitations,  the  number  and  use  to  be  made  of 
intermissions,  the  order  of  subjects  in  the  daily  programme,  etc.? 
It  is  to  be  supposed  that  all  such  hygienic  requirements  are  already 
commonly  looked  after  at  these  schools.  On  looking  into  the  real 
working  of  the  school  he  will  soon  see  how  the  matter  stands.  Some- 
times, as  an  expert  in  school  hygiene,  he  finds  another  kind  of  im- 
portant work.  Suppose  a  city  community  is  short  of  funds.  It 
declares  that  a  certain  room  is  good  enough  to  be  used  for  the  aux- 
iliary classes.  Now,  the  teacher  considers  this  room  entirely  unsuit- 
able for  many  reasons.  If  the  physician  makes  a  statement  that  he 
agrees  with  the  teacher,  or  if  he  makes  a  report  in  professional  terms 
lo  the  health  commissioners  in  case  of  the  larger  cities,  for  example, 
his  word  has  often  more  weight  than  that  of  the  schoolman.  In  his 
professional  capacity  he  can  accomplish  easily  what  the  layman  could 
never  succeed  in  doing. 

Therefore  it  is  evident  that  if  physician  and  teacher  have  set  up 
the  good  of  the  pupils  and  the  more  complete  development  of  the 
auxiliary  school  as  their  aim,  they  will  easily  find  the  direction  in 
which  the  duties  of  each  one  should  lead. 


VI.-^THE   PUPILS  OF  THE   AUXILIARY  SCHOOL  AND 

THEIR  CHARACTERIZATION. 

The  teacher  of  the  regular  school,  especially  if  he  meets  his  pupils 
only  as  their  instructor,  probably  in  all  cases  does  not  worry  very 
much  about  the  questions:  "How  does  the  material  of  instruction 
presented  aflFect  the  pupil,  and  what  interest  does  he  take  in  his  school 
work  ?  "    If  he  would  fully  answer  these  questions,  he  would  have  to 
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pass  upon  each  pupil  in  the  class  separately,  or  as  we  say,  indi- 
vidualize him.  But  to  do  this  the  teacher,  to  begin  with,  must  be 
psychologically  minded,  as  Altenburg  has  set  forth  so  convincingly. 
The  high  ideals  of  the  teacher  can  be  all  too  easily  shattered  by  the 
great  amount  of  subject-matter  to  be  covered  and  the  excessive  size  of 
the  classes  assigned  to  him,  and  he  is  forced  to  make  continual  com- 
promises. He  soon  accustoms  himself  to  a  certain  routine,  treats  his 
subjects  in  a  most  mechanical  way,  but  is  adept  at  showing  results 
which  satisfy  the  lay  authorities.  As  circumstances  in  general  make 
the  man,  the  teacher  first  entering  upon  his  duties  with  a  thousand 
ideals  gradually,  through  the  force  of  adverse  circumstances,  be- 
comes a  mere  workman,  and  compromises  his  art. 

But  these  teachers  who  work  in  a  certain  rut  must  bv  all  means 
be  kept  out  of  the  auxiliary  school.  It  must  never  happen  that  too 
many  subjects  or  too  many  children  shall  cause  the  teachers  to  treat 
all  pupils  alike.  Here  the  pupil  must  be  judged  according  to  psycho- 
logical principles  by  a  teacher  who  knows  these  principles  well,  i.  e., 
the  growth  of  every  individual  child  must  be  watched  in  the  auxiliary 
school,  and  noted  down  in  writing,  so  as  to  give  a  picture  or  charac- 
terization of  him.  One  may  think  that  the  auxiliary  school  teacher 
really  can  form  a  pretty  good  idea  of  a  pupil  when  his  development, 
before  he  entered  the  school,  l^as  already  been  traced  out  and  written 
down  (in  the  special  record),  and  his  physical  peculiarities  (in  the 
health  record)  and  even  his  conduct  in  the  regular  school  (in  his 
certificates  from  this  school)  have  become  known  to  him.  And  cer- 
tainly we  can  form  a  fairly  reliable  picture  of  the  child  from  all  these 
statements.  But  this  picture  is  not  the  picture  of  an  auxiliary  school 
pupil ;  that  must  now  be  attained.  As  is  well  known,  the  child  who 
comes  from  the  regular  school  does  not  appear  the  same  in  the  aux- 
iliary school  as  he  did  in  the  other.  Further,  the  time  spent  in  the 
auxiliary  school  is  long  enough  to  justify  our  speaking  of  a  develop- 
ment there. 

Now,  what  written  description  has  been  given  of  this  development, 
and  how  is,  on  the  whole,  the  auxiliary  school  pupil  characterized? 
In  Ijcipzig  the  characterization  of  the  pupil  begins  and  ends  with 
taking  a  photograph  of  the  individual.  This  method  of  preserving 
the  external  appearance  of  a  pupil  at  the  begilining  and  end  of  his 
school  course  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Even  yet  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly one  boy  who,  on  entering  the  auxiliary  school  at  Halle,  was 
almost  speechless  and  without  sj^irit,  on  account  of  having  been 
neglected  at  home;  his  *'  anthropoid  "  appearance  incited  one  at  once 
to  take  his  photograph.  After  some  years  the  expression  of  his  face 
had  changed  so  much  that  his  second  photograph  seemed  to  represent 
an  entirely  diflFerent  human  being.  Photography  can  then  give  a 
brief  but  eloquent  characterization  of  a  pupil  which  will  reveal  the 
developing  mind. 
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For  a  long  time  it  was  considered  sufficient  to  characterize  the  pupil 
by  reports,  and  this  system  comes  down  from  the  time  of  pedagogical 
compromises.  In  most  cases  the  teacher  summed  up  in  brief  his 
judgment,  until  at  last  a  figure,  given  half-yearly,  was  used  to  mark 
the  growth  in  the  mental,  moral,  and  religious  life  of  the  pupil. 
But  can  figures  be  so  used?  This  question  has  been  raised  often 
enough  before,  for  every  time  these  reports  are  made  out  the  inade- 
quacy of  figures  is  felt  anew.  But  tradition  is  so  powerful,  and  it 
is  so  easy  to  write  figures,  that  even  the  auxiliary  school  teacher  is 
loath  to  give  them  up.  Nevertheless,  these  meaningless  figures  must 
not  be  used  in  the  auxiliary  school,  of  all  places.  With  this  in  mind, 
a  school  register  was  planned  at  Halle  which,  above  all,  did  away  with 
the  use  of  arbitrary  signs  in  valuing  mental  qualities,  and  was 
designed  to  offer  opportunities  for  concrete  expression  and  a  written 
statement  of  experiences  and  observations.  This  little  book  accom- 
panies the  pupil  throughout  his  school  course  and  causes  the  teacher 
to  express  his  opinion  every  half  year  regarding  the  conduct,  atten- 
tion, and  interest  of  the  pupil  and  his  ability  to  express  himself 
orally  and  in  writing.  Remarks  regarding  any  striking  peculiari- 
ties are  followed  by  notes  regarding  progress  in  the  various  branches 
of  study.  But  the  longer  this  register  is  used,  the  more  clearly  we 
see  how  inadequate  it  is.  Can,  then,  an  observant  teacher  give  in 
such  concise  form  a  description  of  a  pupil,  so  that  another  person  can 
form  an  accurate  mental  picture  of  him?  It  is  indeed  a  truth  that 
here  also  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.  The  fewer  statements  of  obser- 
vations a  personal  register  or  individual  record  requires,  the  feurer 
are  we  that  every  teacher  will  fill  in  the  form  and  answer  all  the 
questions. 

We  must  remember  that  the  auxiliary  school  teacher  is,  after  all, 
only  human.  At  first  full  of  enthusiasm  for  a  matter  which  seems 
so  important  to  him,  he  sets  conscientiously  to  work.  But  if  the 
work  becomes  continuous  with  increasing  many-sidedness  and  the 
short  intervals  of  time  permit  but  little  progress  to  be  noticed,  his 
ardor  cools  and  idealism  becomes  mechanism.  Mechanical  treatment 
of  these  evaluations  of  child  life  leads  to  their  death.  Some  few 
plans  for  evaluations  have  been  published,  but  for  widely  different 
reasons  none  of  these  can  be  recommended.  How  much  scribbling  is 
often  caused  by  these  records !  To  illustrate  this,  let  us  present  three 
plans — those  of  Gorke,  Klabe,  and  Richter: 

Fonn  for  the  personal  records  of  auxiliary  school  pupils  {hy  Dr.  M,  Oorke), 

I.    PEBSONAL   DATA. 
(To  bo  filled  In  by  the  teacher.) 

1.  Surname  and  Christian  name. 

2.  Age,  place  of  birth,  and  religion. 

3.  Name  and  station  of  the  father  and  the  mother. 
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pass  upon  each  pupil  in  the  class  separately,  or  as  we  say,  indi- 
vidualize him.  But  to  do  this  the  teacher,  to  begin  with,  must  be 
psychologically  minded,  as  .Utenburg  has  set  forth  so  convincingly. 
The  high  ideals  of  the  teacher  can  be  all  too  easily  shattered  by  the 
great  amount  of  subject-matter  to  be  covered  and  the  excessive  size  of 
the  classes  assigned  to  him,  and  he  is  forced  to  make  continual  com- 
promises. He  soon  accustoms  himself  to  a  certain  routine,  treats  his 
subjects  in  a  most  mechanical  way,  but  is  adept  at  showing  results 
which  satisfy  the  lay  authorities.  As  circumstances  in  general  make 
the  man,  the  teacher  first  entering  upon  his  duties  with  a  thousand 
ideals  gradually,  through  the  force  of  adverse  circumstances,  be- 
comes a  mere  workman,  and  compromises  his  art. 

But  these  teachers  who  work  in  a  certain  rut  must  by  all  means 
be  kept  out  of  the  auxiliary  school.  It  must  never  happen  that  too 
many  subjects  or  too  many  children  shall  cause  the  teachers  to  treat 
all  pupils  alike.  Here  the  pupil  must  be  judged  according  to  psycho- 
logical principles  by  a  teacher  who  knows  these  principles  well,  i.  e., 
the  growth  of  every  individual  child  must  be  watched  in  the  auxiliary 
school,  and  noted  down  in  writing,  so  as  to  give  a  picture  or  charac- 
terization of  him.  One  may  think  that  the  auxiliary  school  teacher 
really  can  form  a  pretty  good  idea  of  a  pupil  when  his  development, 
before  he  entered  the  school,  l^as  already  been  traced  out  and  written 
down  (in  the  special  record),  and  his  physical  peculiarities  (in  the 
health  record)  and  even  his  conduct  in  the  regular  school  (in  his 
certificates  from  this  school)  have  become  known  to  him.  And  cer- 
tainly we  can  form  a  fairly  reliable  picture  of  the  child  from  all  these 
statements.  But  this  picture  is  not  the  picture  of  an  auxiliary  school 
pupil ;  that  must  now  be  attained.  As  is  well  known,  the  child  who 
comes  from  the  regular  school  does  not  appear  the  same  in  the  aux- 
iliary school  as  he  did  in  the  other.  Further,  the  time  spent  in  the 
auxiliary  school  is  long  enough  to  justify  our  speaking  of  a  develop- 
ment there. 

Now,  what  written  description  has  l)een  given  of  this  development, 
and  how  is,  on  the  whole,  the  auxiliary  school  pupil  characterized? 
In  Leipzig  the  characterization  of  the  pupil  begins  and  ends  with 
taking  a  j)hot()graph  of  the  individual.  This  method  of  preserving 
the  external  appearance  of  a  pupil  at  the  begilining  and  end  of  his 
school  course  is  worthv  of  consideration.  Even  vet  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly  one  boy  who,  on  entering  the  auxiliary  school  at  Halle,  was 
almost  speechless  and  without  spirit,  on  account  of  having  been 
neglected  at  home;  his  "  anthropoid  "  appearance  incited  one  at  once 
to  take  his  photograph.  After  some  years  the  expression  of  his  face 
had  changed  so  much  that  his  second  photograph  seemed  to  represent 
an  entirely  diflFerent  human  being.  Photography  can  then  give  a 
brief  but  eloquent  characterization  of  a  pupil  which  will  reveal  the 
developing  mind. 
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For  a  long  time  it  was  considered  sufficient  to  characterize  the  pupil 
by  reports,  and  this  system  comes  down  from  the  time  of  pedagogical 
compromises.  In  most  cases  the  teacher  summed  up  in  brief  his 
judgment,  until  at  last  a  iBgure,  given  half-yearly,  was  used  to  mark 
the  growth  in  the  mental,  moral,  and  religious  life  of  the  pupil. 
But  can  figures  be  so  used?  This  question  has  been  raised  often 
enough  before,  for  every  time  these  reports  are  made  out  the  inade- 
quacy of  figures  is  felt  anew.  But  tradition  is  so  powerful,  and  it 
is  so  easy  to  write  figures,  that  even  the  auxiliary  school  teacher  is 
loath  to  give  them  up.  Nevertheless,  these  meaningless  figures  must 
not  be  used  in  the  auxiliary  school,  of  all  places.  With  this  in  mind, 
a  school  register  was  planned  at  Halle  which,  above  all,  did  away  with 
the  use  of  arbitrary  signs  in  valuing  mental  qualities,  and  was 
designed  to  offer  opportunities  for  concrete  expression  and  a  written 
statement  of  experiences  and  observations.  This  little  book  accom- 
panies the  pupil  throughout  his  school  course  and  causes  the  teacher 
to  express  his  opinion  every  half  year  regarding  the  conduct,  atten- 
tion, and  interest  of  the  pupil  and  his  ability  to  express  himself 
orally  and  in  writing.  Remarks  regarding  any  striking  peculiari- 
ties are  followed  by  notes  regarding  progress  in  the  various  branches 
of  study.  But  the  longer  this  register  is  used,  the  more  clearly  we 
see  how  inadequate  it  is.  Can,  then,  an  observant  teacher  give  in 
such  concise  form  a  description  of  a  pupil,  so  that  another  person  can 
form  an  accurate  mental  picture  of  him  ?  It  is  indeed  a  truth  that 
here  also  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.  The  fewer  statements  of  obser- 
vations a  personal  register  or  individual  record  requires,  the  feurer 
are  we  that  every  teacher  will  fill  in  the  form  and  answer  all  the 
questions. 

We  must  remember  that  the  auxiliary  school  teacher  is,  after  all, 
only  human.  At  first  full  of  enthusiasm  for  a  matter  which  seems 
so  important  to  him,  he  sets  conscientiously  to  work.  But  if  the 
work  becomes  continuous  with  increasing  many-sidedness  and  the 
short  intervals  of  time  permit  but  little  progress  to  be  noticed,  his 
ardor  cools  and  idealism  becomes  mechanism.  Mechanical  treatment 
of  these  evaluations  of  child  life  leads  to  their  death.  Some  few 
plans  for  evaluations  have  been  published,  but  for  widely  diflFerent 
reasons  none  of  these  can  be  recommended.  How  much  scribbling  is 
often  caused  by  these  records !  To  illustrate  this,  let  us  present  three 
plans — those  of  Gorke,  Klabe,  and  Richter: 

Fonn  for  the  personal  records  of  auxiliary  school  pupils  {hy  Dr,  M,  Oorke). 

I.    PERSONAL   DATA. 
(To  be  filled  in  by  the  teacher.) 

1.  Surname  nnd  Christian  name. 

2.  Age,  place  of  birth,  and  religion. 

3.  Name  and  station  of  the  father  and  the  mother. 
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II.    ANAMNESIS    (PAST    HISTORY). 

(To  be  filled  In  by  the  teacher.) 

(a)  Family  auamnesis: 

1.  Illnesses  or  causes  of  death  of  the  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  and 

the  present  condition  of  their  health. 

2.  Nerve  troubles,  mental  diseases,  deafness  and  dumbness  in  the  family 

connections. 

3.  Are  the  parents  blood  relations? 

4.  Economic  conditions  of  the  family. 
(6)  Personal  anamnesis: 

1.  Course  of  birth. 

2.  Nourishment  (mother's  breast,  artificial). 

3.  Physical  development — 

(1)  Tooth  formation. 

(2)  When  did  the  child  l>egin  to  walk? 

(3)  Development  of  senses. 

(4)  Previous  diseases,  esi»ecially  epile|)sy  and  other  nerve  troubles. 

4.  Intellectual  development — 

(1)  When  did  he  l)egin  to  tallv? 

(2)  When  were  difficulties  in  spinn-h  first  noticeable? 

(3)  What  was  their  nature? 

(4)  When  was  mental  abnormality  first  noticed? 

(5)  How  was  this  shown? 

(C)  What  is  its  probable  cause  (accident,  illness,  serious  mistakes  in 
education,  such  as  the  overtaxing  of  body  or  mind,  or.  on  the 
other  hand,  their  inactivity;  penury,  privation,  etc.)? 

(7)  Were  the  mental  anomalies  i>ermanent  or  transient?    Were  they 

of  a  progressive  or  fixed  character? 

(8)  What  medical  or  i)edagogical  correctives  have  been  employed 

against  these  anomalies,  and  with  what  result? 

5.  Ethical  development.    Did  the  child  show  special  defects,  impulses,  and 

abnormal  tendencies  (lying,  rage,  fearfulness,  appetite,  laziness)? 

III.    PRESENT   STATUS. 

[To  bi>  filled  in  by  the  physician.] 

1.  Physical  condition : 

(1)  General  condition  of  the  body   (weight,  size,  api)earance,  complexion, 

nourishment,  carriage,  muscles,  etc.;    shape  of  head). 

(2)  Sense  activity :  (a)  Eyes,  (6)  ears,  (c)  smell  and  taste,  (d)  sensibility 

to  pain  and  touch. 

(3)  Abnormal  formation  of  separate  parts  of  the  iKxly   (divided  palate, 

defects  of  teeth,  etc. ) . 

(4)  Observable  signs  of  disease  (scrofula,  rickets,  kypho-skoliosus,  struma, 

condition  of  the  internal  organs,  nasal  breathing). 

(5)  Are  paralysis  (or  paresis)  or  contractions  present? 

(6)  Choreic  movements,  twitchings. 

2.  Emotional  and  nervous  nature.     In  making  examination,  do  you  come  to 

clues  which  indicate  any  defect  in  the  emotions  or  the  will,  as  excitement, 
fear,  restlessness,  low  spirits,  whimsicality?  Are  special  inclinations  or 
interests  shown? 
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3.  Intellectual  activity : 

(1)  Attention. 

(2)  How  does  his  thought  proceed  (with  difficulty  or  quickly,  smoothly  or 

disconnectedly)? 
(3)   Si)eech— 

(a)  Does  tlie  child  speak  of  himself  in  the  first  person? 

Does  he  use  infinitives  in  speaking? 
(6)   Difficulties  of  speech  (state  them  clearly). 

(4)  Imagination. 

(5)  Memory  (is  there  one-sided  development)  ? 

(6)  Formation  of  judgments  and  conclusions. 

(7)  Ideas  of  number. 

(8)  Sense  of  form. 

(9)  Sense  of  color. 

(10)  Has  he  any  idea  of  time  and  space? 

(11)  What  has  he  act-omplished  in  the  several  school  subjects? 

Group  III  is  to  Ik»  carried  on  further  by  the  teacher  as  long  as  the 
child  attends  the  school. 

.(Characterization  of  piipilH  {accftrding  to  K.  Kldbe). 


1.  Name  in  full 

2.  Date  and  place  of  birth 

3.  Religion Baptized,  when?. 

4.  Vaccinated:  First  time,  when? 

Second  time,  when? 

5.  Name  and  station  of  parents  or  guardian 

C.  Survey  of  the  child's  school  course: 


Wheu  admit- 
ted. 


School. 


ClaKfl. 


Duration  of  at- 
tendance. 


Notes  regarding  interruption  of  his  school 
work,  promotion,  change  of  schools,  etc. 


A.  Remarks  regarding  the  child's  development  previous  to  entering  school 

B.  Stage  of  development  the  child  had  reached  when  he  entered  the  auxiliary 

school : 

1.  Physical  condition 

2.  Mental  development 

3.  Frame  of  mind  (disi>osition) 

4.  Probable  causes  of  the  psychopathic  phenomena 

C.  Additional  remarks  concerning  the  child  throughout  his  school  course 

(Date  of  such  remarks ) 
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D.  Survey  of  the  child's  interest  in  the  school  work,  his  knowledge  and  skill : 


Dato. 


Religion 

Cktmrnn  language: 

Heading  material 

Ability  to  read 

Ability  to  write 

Ability  to  express  his  thoughts  orally  and  in 

writing * 

Numbers: 

Comprehension  of  numbers 

Skill 

History 

Home  geography 

Nature  study , 

Drawing. 

Writing 

Singing 

Gymnastics 

Technical  work 

Domestic  economy 

Absences: 

Excused , 

Unexcuaed , 

Signature  of  the  class  teacher 


Easter, 
19... 


MichaeUnas, 
19... 


Easter, 
19... 


MIchaelniAs, 
19... 


E.  Psychological    oxi)osition    of    the    weak    points    in    the    child's    endow- 

ment  

F.  Dismissal : 

1.  Time  and  causes 

2.  How  far  advanced  in  the  various  school  branches 

3.  Remarks  in  the  dismissal  certificate 

4.  How  has  the  school  made  it  easier  for  this  child  to  enter  life? 

G.  Additional  notes  regarding  the  pupil  after  his  dismissal  from  school 

K.  Richter  demands  the  gi-eatest  degree  of  detail  and  thorough- 
ness in  these  characterizations.    In  this  connection  lie  states: 

For  such  characterizations  of  pupils,  the  following  points  must  hic  observed : 

1.  In  the  casc^of  each  child,  only  those  characteristics  are  to  be  considered 
which  arc  peculiar  to  him ;  all  the  others  must  be  left  unmentioned.  The  main 
points  in  his  moral  conduct  and  his  progress  are  always  to  be  given. 

2.  Obser\'ations  and  information  regarding  the  home  training  and  its  possible 
influence  ui>on  the  school  training  and  instruction  should  be  entered  In  the 
proi)or  place,  as  well  as  regarding  differences  in  the  conduct  of  the  children  in 
and  out  of  school  toward  other  pupils  when  watched  and  when  not  watched  by 
the  teacher,  and  regarding  other  points. 

3.  Uegarding  those  children  who  attend  another  class  for  certain  branches, 
accurate  rei>ort8  should  be  made  at  Piaster  to  the  class  teacher  on  whatever 
comterns  his  conduct  and  progress  in  these  branches  that  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
characterization. 

4.  In  each  later  characterization,  only  the  changes  and  new  phenomena  are 
to  be  noted  which  have  api>eared  in  the  course  of  the  scliool  year,  as  compared 
with  what  has  already  been  noted. 

5.  The  characterizations  are  to  be  expresstnl  in  language  which  is  concise  and 
to  the  i)oint 

Characterization  form  of  K.  Richter, 

A.    PHYSICAL   CONDITION. 

Irregularity  in  structure  and  function : 
1.  Of  tlie  body  in  general,  in  regard  to : 

(a)  Its  size,  as  compared  with  that  of  normal  children  of  the  same  age»  and 
the  size  of  its  parts  In  relation  to  one  another. 
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(b)  Its  posture  in  sitting,  standing,  walking. 

(c)  Its  diseases  and  defects:  Syphilis,  scrofula,  rickets,  tuberculosis,  epilepsy, 

ansemia,  indigestion  (easily  nauseated,  evacuation  of  the  bowels  and 
bladder),  abnormal  condition  of  the  skin  (chapped,  flabby,  wrinkled, 
abnormal  perspiration,  etc.),  trembling  and  t«\itching  of  the  muscles, 
easily  provoked  headache,  illnesses  during  the  school  year,  curvature 
of  the  spine,  chicken-breasted,  narrow-chestedness  (breathing),  club- 
foot, lack  of  symmetry  in  members  of  the  body,  paralysis,  defective 
sexual  organs  (puberty,  influence  of  coming  of  puberty  upon  the 
physical  and  mental  life),  etc. 

2.  Of  the  head :  Size,  shape,  relation  between  skull  and  face,  form  of  skull  and 

face  (asymmetry),  facial  expression  (play  of  expression). 

3.  Of  the  eyes :  Distance  from  one  another,  inflammation,  paralysis  of  the  lids, 

squinting,  rolling,  cataracts  -  and  spots  on  the  eyes,  changeableness  and 
difference  in  size  of  the  pupils,  short-sightedness  and  weakness  of  vision, 
dull,  lifeless,  restless,  vacant  gaze,  lack  of  ability  to  keep  the  eyes  fixed 
upon  one  object,  color-blindness,  etc. 

4.  Of  the  ears:    Exterior  (outstanding,  large,  abnormal  rim,  folds,  helixes,  at- 

tached lobes,  lack  of  the  same),  diseases,  hearing. 

5.  Of  the  nose  and  throat  regarding  smelling  and  breathing  (chronic  catarrh, 

adenoid  growths,  ozena). 

6.  Of  the  mouth : 

(a)  The  lips  (distorted,  thick,  hare-lip). 

(b)  The  chin  (protruding  or  receding,  etc.). 

(c)  The  teeth  (number,  condition,  position). 

(d)  Palate,  uvula,  tonsils. 

(e)  Tongue  (thick,  tongue-tied,  taste,  etc.). 
(f) -Secretion  of  saliva  (slavering). 

7.  Of  the  skin:  Sensitiveness  to  heat,  blows  (as  in  wounds),  eta 

B.    FBAME  OF    MIND   AND   CHARACTEB. 

Peculiarities  in  regard  to : 

1.  Disposition:  Quiet,  serious,  sad,  melancholy,  bad-humored,  peevish,  sullen, 

morose,  indifferent,  sensitive,  touchy,  soft-hearted,  tearful,  emotional,  whim- 
sical, callous,  shy,  anxious,  fearful,  timid,  bright,  gay,  lively,  unruly,  boister- 
ous, irritable. 

2.  The  sensuous  feelings  and  impulses: 

(a)  Appetite:     Eats  too  little,  refuses  food,  eats  a  great  deal,  greedy,  loves 

sweets,  is  dainty,  chews  pai)er,  wood,  flnger  nails,  etc.,  eats  dirt,  etc. 

(b)  Sexual  impulses:  Strongly  developed;  self -pollution. 

(c)  Impulse  toward  activity :  Lack  of  physical  activity,  fond  of  ease,  indo- 

lent, lazy,  easily  enervated,  sleepy,  taciturn,  restless,  lively,  moves  con- 
vulsively, always  playing  and  toying  with  things,  unsteady  and  pre- 
cipitate in  movements  and  actions,  inclined  to  laugh  (hysterical), 
talkative,  boisterous. 

Automatic  movements  (swaying  of  parts  of  the  body),  gliding,  stag- 
gering, drumming,  rubbing,  movement  of  tongue  and  lips,  making 
faces,  etc. 

Clumsy,  awkward,  unsteady,  ungainly  in  simple  movements  (spread- 
ing and  bending  the  flngers,  grasping,  throwing,  rising  up),  weak 
muscle  feeling,  faulty  memory  for  connected  movements  (dressing  and 
undressing),  left  or  right  handed. 

Imitation  (mechanical  or  deliberate). 
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(<1)  Over-deyeloped  impulse  for  collecting  articles,  kleptomania,  pyromania 
(Kokeln),-  destroying  things,  running  away,  wandering  about,  con- 
tradicting. 

3.  Moral  feelings: 

(a)  Feelings  toward  self:  With  or  without  self-respect  and  self-confidence, 

proud,  haughty,  honorable,  ambitious,  vain,  love  of  admiration,  boast- 
ful, without  sense  of  honor,  courageous,  bold,  cowardly. 

(b)  Feelings  toward  others:  Conduct  toward  adults  and  children:  Faithful, 

excessive  love;  indifferent  to  parents,  fellows,  and  familiar  events; 
u[>athetic,  repellant ;  grateful  and  willing  to  acknowledge  the  kindness 
of  others;  polite  and  obliging,  thoughtful,  fawning,  confidential,  sus- 
picious, modest  obtrusive,  bold,  shameless,  disobedient,  unruly,  per- 
verse, stubborn,  indifferent  to  praise  and  blame. 

Shares  others'  Joys  and  sorrows,  Jealous,  envious,  malicious,  scornful, 
mischief-maker,  mean,  revengeful. 

Sociable  (pupil-friendshii>s),  tendency  to  avoid  others,  good-natured, 
inoffensive,  fond  of  teasing,  touchy,  quarrelsome,  unsociable,  domineer- 
ing, leads  others  astray,  fault-finding,  tattling,  violent,  plays  underhand 
tricks,  rough,  cruel  (torments  animals). 

(N.  B.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  opposites  of  the  qualities  have  in 
most  cases  been  omitted.) 

(c)  Feeling  for  right  and  duty :  With  or  without  sense  of  right,  duty,  and 

propriety;  conscientious,  negligent,  fickle,  thoughtless;  shame,  repent- 
ance ;  selfish,  covetous,  deceitful,  thievish,  generous,  dogmatic,  arrogant, 
well  or  ill  behaved,  sly;  loves  truth,  sincere,  mendacious  (from  intel- 
lectual or  moral  weakness),  hypocritical;  behavior  in  sexual  relations. 

4.  Religious  feelings:     W^ith  or  without  religious  feeling,  superstitious,  cant- 

ing, hypocritical,  etc. 

5.  The  esthetic  feelings:  Lack  of  sense  of  beauty  (shapes,  tones,  colors),  love  of 

that  which  is  ugly  and  in  bad  taste,  pleasure  In  rough  talk,  preference  for 
indecent  language;  love  of  order  and  cleanliness  with  respect  to  his  own 
body,  clothes,  school  things,  surroundings;   promptness. 

6.  Intellectual   feelings:     Pleasure   in  success,   displeasure   in   failure,   uncer- 

tainty (doubt)  regarding  the  accuracy  of  his  own  accomplishments,  self- 
satisfied,  self-complacent,  overestimating  his  own  knowledge  and  ability, 
easily  surprised,  curious,  inquisitive. 

With  or  without  sjwntaneous,  energetic  impulse,  indifferent,  without 
energy  and  weak  of  will,  dependent  upon  the  impressions  of  the  moment, 
easily  managed  and  infiuenced,  credulous  and  easily  misled,  soon  wearied, 
inconstant  and  fickle  in  desires,  reluctant,  lazy,  fond  of  work,  industrious, 
docile. 

■ 

C.  INTELLECTUAL  STATUS. 

Special  characteristics  in  regard  to: 
1.  Mental  capacity  in  general : 

(a)  Incapable  of  training;  is  he  nearer  this  or  the  normal? 

(b)  Symmetry  in  the  development  of  the  main  faculties  of  the  mind  (mem- 

ory, i)owers  of  thought)  ;  irregularity,  sijecial  weakness  or  strength  of 
the  one  or  the  other. 

(c)  Time  required  by  mental  processes:  Slow,  mentally  inert,  averse  to  men- 

tal work,  lazy  habits  of  thought,  precipitate  and  rash,  fiighty,  thought- 
less. 
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2.  Attentiveness  during  mental  activity;  voluntary  and  involuntary  attention: 

Attentive,    inattentive,    keenly    observant,     indifferent,    persistent,    soon 
wearied,  consistent,  inconstant,  easily  distracted,  jumping  from  one  thing 
to  another,  digressive,  absent-minded,  heedless,  only  attentive  when  recalled 
frequently  to  the  subject. 
Interest  in  the  work  in  general  or  in  particular  studies. 

3.  Particular  mental  powers: 

(a)  Conduct  on  re<*eiving  new  impressions  and  sensations;  receptivity,  quick- 

ness and  power  of  apprehension ;  difficult  or  easy,  slow,  quick,  incom- 
plete and  inaccurate,  complete  and  clear.  Superficial  in  perception  and 
observation.  Differences  in  the  various  senses.  One-sided  preference 
for  certain  signs. 

More  or  less  weak  or  defective  excitability  and  improvement  of  old 
impressions  by  grasping  something  new;  difficulty  of  understanding 
and  comprehending  sense  perceptions  or  language. 

(b)  Power  to  assimilate,  retain,  and  recall   (memory)  :  Hard  or  easy,  more 

or  less  complete  assimilation  of  maxims,  verses,  poems,  multiplication 
table,  and  such  mechanical  material,  or  impression  of  that  gained  by 
work  in  the  several  branches  of  study. 

Shorter  or  longer  retention  of  sense  perceptions  and  images.     For- 
getfulness. 

Many-sidedness  of  observation;  strong  or  defective  memory  for 
names,  words,  numbers,  symbols  (letters,  figures),  colors,  places,  tones, 
successions  of  objects,  connected  movements,  etc.  Mental  horizon  ac- 
cording to  its  extent,  kind,  and  form. 

Quicker  or  slower  recollection;  faithfulness  of  reproduction  without 
omissions,  inversions,  confusion,  additions,  or  the  opposite. 

(c)  Power  to  work  over  and  digest  what  has  been  acquired: 

(1)  In  thinking:  Hard  and  slow  distinction  of  objects  and  their  special 

features,  their  resemblances,  similarities,  etc.,  and  of  the  essential 
from  the  nonessential.  Diffltmlt  and  imperfect  abstraction  (forma- 
tion of  concepts ) ,  does  not  advance  beyond  sense-images ;  poverty  of 
general  notions  in  certain  directions,  and  in  this  or  that  department 
of  study ;  unclear  and  vague  ideas,  confusion  and  intermixing  of 
ideas. 

Accuracy,  rapidity,  certainty  of  Judgments  and  conclusions  in  re- 
gard to  concrete  and  abstract  things. 

(2)  In  the  activity  of  the  imagination :  Weak  or  easily  excited  imagination ; 

difficulty  in  thinking  of  anything  pictured,  in  imagining  things  not 
present,  or  in  placing  himself  in  other  times,  in  strange  countries  and 
lands,  in  the  frame  of  mind  of  people  living  under  other  conditions 
(biblical  history,  compositions,  etc.). 

Imagination  when  at  play  (building,  exercises  in  putting  things 
together,  etc.),  in  hand  work  (change  of  form  and  size),  in  drawing, 
(form,  color). 

Fanciful  (planning  subterfuges,  evil  reports  regarding  others,  often 
quite  credible). 

4.  I>evelopment  of  speech : 

(a)  The  tone  of  speech  as  to  its  strength,  timbre,  pitch :  Qentle,  whispering, 
loud,  shrieking ;  singing,  monotonous,  false  or  too  much  accented ;  harsh, 
hoarse,  screeching ;  sharp,  squeaking,  droning,  restrained,  nasal ;  high, 
deep  (puberty). 
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(b)  Pronunciation  and  rate  of  si)eal£ing:  Impure  tones,  careless  pronimcla- 

tion  of  end-syllables,  slow,  long-drawn  out,  hesitating,  jerky,  stammer- 
ing, stuttering  (insertion  of  syllables  and  words),  rapid,  run  together, 
.  rattling,  blundering,  with  the  omission  or  repetition  of  syllables  and 
words. 

(c)  Organic  and  central  defects  of  speech:   Lisping,  stammering,  stuttering; 

complete  or  partial  inability  to  speak  (only  single  sounds,  lullabies, 
certain  words  and  phrases  can  be  spoken).  Tripping  on  syllables. 
Failure  to  see  the  connection  between  sense  perception  and  the  word, 
letter  and  sound,  figure  and  number,  mental  image  and  word;  word 
deafness  and  word  blindness.  Confusion  of  words  with  each  other 
without  noticing  it  (e.  g.,  for  wardrobe  (Schrank),  table;  for  table, 
leg,  etc.). 

(d)  Clearness  and  accuracy  of  speech :    Clear,  connected,  parrot-like,  defi- 

cient vocabulary,  inventing  words,  choice  of  expressions,  use  of  collo- 
quial expressions  and  dialect. 

Development  of  feeling  for  language  ( Sprachgef tihl )  :  Difference  in 
ability  to  understand  and  si)eak  the  dialect  and  the  written  language. 
Mistakes  in  the  order  of  words,  use  of  the  infinitive  in  speaking,  false 
inflection,  use  of  wrong  tenses,  prepositions,  etc. 

D.   DEVELOPMENT   IN   KNOWLEDGE   AND   ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

Under  this  head  will  be  considered  the  child's  attitude  toward  the  subject- 
matter  presented  in  particular  branches,  w*hich  is  conditioned  by  his  mental 
and  physical  endowment.  Therefore,  by  reference  to  the  peculiarities  given 
under  A,  B,  and  C,  we  shall  now  show  to  what  points  the  chief  attention  is  to  be 
given  in  connection  with  the  various  branches  of  study. 

1.  Religious  instruction:    What  religious  conceptions,  thoughts,  and  feelings 

does  he  already  possess?  Is  it  easy  or  diflicult  for  him  to  grasp  religious 
teachings?  Interest  in  such  instruction  and  understanding  of  it,  especially 
in  regard  to  biblical  material  of  the  grade  in  question. 

Stage  of  development  of  bis  thought  in  connection  with  religious  mate- 
rial (distinguishing,  judging,  and  forming  conclusions,  especially  regarding 
the  ethical  and  religious  value  of  actions  and  the  acquirement  of  ethical 
and  dogmatic  teachings).  Understanding,  retention,  and  reproduction  of 
religious  material.    Application  of  the  results  to  his  own  behavior. 

2.  Realien  (subjects  affording  positive  knowledge  of  things)  : 

(a)  Object  lessons:  Powers  to  observe  and  describe  the  material  presented 

by  nature,  model,  and  picture.  Differences  in  perception  through  the 
different  senses.  Acquired  knowledge  of  names,  qualities,  activities, 
purpf)So,  application,  use,  etc.,  of  things  and  events  in  his  environ- 
ment. 

Interest  and  manner  of  participation  in  a  conversation.  Under- 
standing of  a  conversation  regarding  things  present  to  the  senses  or 
absent,  and  of  those  mornl  or  religious  impulses  aroused  by  the  same. 

Thought  and  imagination  in  connection  with  the  material  presented. 
Memory  for  fables  connected  wltli  it,  snatches  of  poetry,  etc. 

(b)  Nature   study:  Power   to   see   and   recognize   localities   and   objects   in 

nature,  model,  and  picture.  Greater  or  less  possession  of  ideas  gained 
through  his  own  experience  or  through  instruction.  Power  of  think- 
ing regarding  natural  objects  (relation  between  structure  and  function, 
motive  and  result,  cause  and  effect,  etc.). 
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(c)  "Homeology"  (Heimatkunde)  and  geography:  Pupil's  ability  to  observe 
(what  he  sees  when  by  himself  and  what  takes  place  in  class  ram- 
bles) ;  activity  of  the  mejnory  and  ability  to  transport  himself  (in 
imagination)  into  districts  previously  seen  (sense  of  locality).  Skill 
in  transferring  his  Ideas  to  a  map.  Skill  In  finding  places  on  It  and 
interpreting  it  Transferal  of  fundamental '  geographical  ideas  in 
"  homeology  "  to  the  chart. 

Ability  to  compare  geographical  objects  with  each  other,  and  to  pre- 
sent to  his  mind,  in  absence  of  a  map,  the  objects  in  question.  Power 
to  acquire  and  retain  knowledge  of  his  home  environment  and  geog- 
raphy. 

History:  Interest  in  historical  persons,  facts,  and  events  connected 
with  our  Immediate  and  more  remote  fatherland,  and  understanding 
of  the  same.    Memory  for  facts,  names,  etc. 
8.  German: 

(a)  Reading:  Reading  book  and  reading  material  (knowledge  of  printed  and 

written  letters,  formation  of  syllables  and  words,  reading  of  sentences 
and  connected  extracts.  German  or  Roman  type).  Grade  of  mechani- 
cal skill  In  reading,  and  the  Intelligent  reading  of  this  material. 
Characteristic  errors  in  reading.  Reproduction  of  selections  read, 
and  memory  for  these. 

(b)  Correct  writing:  CJopying  of  written  letters  and  words,  with  or  without 

knowledge  of  their  meaning.  CJopying  from  print  (German,  Roman). 
Power  in  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  words.  Writing  from  dicta- 
tion (mechanical  or  after  reflection).    Characteristic  errors. 

(c)  Written  compositions:  Grade  of  ability  to  write  down  his  own  tUpughts 

or  those  of  others.  Errors  in  construction  of  sentences,  order  of  words 
and  thoughts,  choice  of  expressions,  etc. 

4.  Arithmetic:  Number  work   (knowledge  of  the  order  of  numbers,  counting, 

and  the  writing  of  numbers).  Mechanical  skill  in  the  first  four  rules, 
stating  how  large  numbers  he  can  use  in  each.  Differences  in  oral  and 
written  arithmetic.  Specially  good  memory  for  numbers,  sequence  of  the 
operations  and  results,  or  lack  of  the  same.  Understanding  for  the  applica- 
tions of  arithmetic.  Striking  differences  between  the  ability  to  handle 
concrete  and  abstract  examples. 

5.  Accomplishments: 

(a)  Calligraphy:  Material  presented.     Knowledge  of  the  forms  of  letters  and 

their  differences.  Aptitude  for  copying.  Characteristics  of  writing 
(direction,  strength,  spacing,  relative  sfze  of  letters,  regularity  of 
letters,   etc.). 

(b)  Drawing:  Net  line  drawing  (straight  and  curved  lines),  stigmographic 

drawing  (different  distances  of  points),  free-hand  drawing.  Under- 
standing and  copying  different  directions  and  sizes,  singly  and  In 
groups  (figures).  Manner  of  performance:  Mechanical  or  after  re- 
flection, more  or  less  Independent,  light  or  heavy  hand,  eye  measure- 
ment, accuracy,  neatness.  Imagination  and  taste  in  the  matter  of 
forms  and  colors. 

(c)  Singing:  Hearing,  voice,  sense  of  time,  musical  memory;  special  prefer- 

ence for  music,  singing,  certain  songs,  etc. 

(d)  Gymnastics:  Strength,  endurance,  nimbleness  and  sense  of  rhythm  in 

executing  the  movements.  Behavior  during  gymnastic  and  popular 
games  (sociability,  defects  of  character,  imagination). 

(e)  Handwork:  Khid  of  activity.    Cleverness  in  any  special  line.     Special 

interest  in  some  one  kind  of  activity.  Method  and  manner  of  execu- 
tion and  degree  of  skill  acquired. 
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But  it  is  not  only  the  amount  of  writing  required  which  terrifies 
one;  the  teacher  who  has  any  special  interest  in  the  finer  shades  of 
the  child's  development  feels  it  a  burden  to  have  to  answer  definite 
printed  questions.  Let  the  scheme  for  a  description  of  a  pupil,  there- 
fore, be  neither  too  bomprehensive  nor  its  questions  too  finely  drawn. 
It  happens  that  not  every  auxiliary  school  teacher  can  be  in  a  position 
to  propose  a  perfectly  unobjectionable  form.  Triiper  therefore 
properly  urged  the  joint  action  of  many  coworkers  interested  in  the 
subject  (Kjnderfehler,  1897,  5-6) ;  and  if  this  cooperation  led  to 
nothing  else  than  the  gaining  of  some  common  points  of  view  from 
which  to  work  out  a  suitable  scheme,  this  would  be  a  great  gain. 
Unfortunately  Triiper's  plea  was  without  effect.  Few  works  have 
appeared  since  then,  and  of  none  of  them  can  it  be  said  that  they 
help  toward  unity.  Perhaps  Lay's  "  individuality  list "  may  serve 
as  a  starting  point.  In  his  Experimental  Didactics,  Lay  works  out 
his  list  from  the  following  points  of  view  : 

A.  Ck)nditionB  and  functionB : 

I.  Inheritance. 
II.  E3nvironment — 

(a)  Family — 

1.  Nourishment  (mistakes,  alcoholism). 

2.  Illnesses. 

3.  Amount  of  sleep  (its  depth,  room,  bedfellows). 

4.  Play  and  recreation  (kind,  time,  work  outside  of  school, 

private  lessons). 

5.  Bringing  up  (parents*  view  of  life,  mistakes,  examples). 

(b)  Fellow-men — 

1.  Friendships  and  playmates. 

2.  Public  life  (street,  religious  and  political  companionship). 

(c)  Nature — 

Natural  surroundings  (of  the  home,  of  place  of  residence). 
III.  Ck)rrelations  of  the  sensory-motor  mechanism — 

(a)  Physical  and  psychical  energy. 

(b)  Exhaustibility. 

(c)  Talents. 

(d)  Traits  of  character. 

B.  Physical  qualities: 

General,  constitution,  size,  weight,  abnormalities,  diseases. 

C.  Mental  qualities: 

I.  Sensory :  Type  of  observation. 
II.  Associative:  Attention,  memory,  interest. 
III.  Motor :  Movements,  dexterity,  actions. 

While  previous  proposals  dealt  with  details,  Lay's  plan  rises  to 
a  certain  generality  as  a  logical  structure.  Direct  reference  to  the 
departments  of  study  is  wanting  to  it.  This  apparent  defect  is  to 
be  greeted  as  an  advance.  In  Halle  it  is  just  the  necessity  of  entering 
up  in  the  register  every  half-year  a  concise  criticism  of  the  work 
in  each  subject  which  showed  the  inadequacy  of  that  method.  For 
example,  VVliat  can  the  teacher  say  regarding  progress  in  religious 
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instruction?  Is  he  to  look  over  the  work  covered  and  then  write: 
"N.  N.  has  learned  well  or  poorly  a  number  of  biblical  stories, 
parts  of  the  catechism,  verses  of  songs,  and  maxims?"  Or  is  he 
rather  to  emphasize  the  greater  appreciation  of  the  subject-matter? 
Or,  finally,  could  a  measure  be  applied  to  the  increasing  harmony 
between  the  childish  deeds  and  the  religious  and  moral  impera- 
tives? I  am  constrained  to  think  that  the  auxiliary  school  teacher  is 
not  at  all  qualified  to  indicate  exactly  progress  made  in  the  depart- 
ment of  religion.  In  examining  other  branches  of  study  one  will 
come  upon  similar  difficulties,  and  straightway  speak  of  the  trouble 
in  making  these  reports  in  the  auxiliary  school. 

Although  Lay  does  help  the  teacher  out  of  this  trouble,  still  many 
other  difficukies  remain  unsolved  by  his  plan.  If  only  every  teacher 
who  fills  out  this  "  personality  list "  possessed  all  the  psychological 
insight  which  the  composer  of  the  questions  presupposes!  Besides 
this,  the  many-sidedness  and  breadth  of  the  points  of  view  may 
cause  the  old  scruple  to  rise  that  more  writing  is  required  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  But  perhaps  Lay's  plan  can  be  simplified  and 
so  made  more  practicable.  Of  course  there  is  always  the  danger  that 
an  attempt  at  simplification  will  result  only  in  abbreviating  the 
logical  structure  and  not  in  building  it  up  anew.  Still,  if  an  attempt 
is  made  later  it  may  at  least  incite  others  to  continue  the  critical 
work.  Perhaps  at  one  of  the  future  meetings  of  our  auxiliary  school 
association  this  important  question,  so  vitally  connected  with  the 
good  of  the  auxiliary  school,  will  be  taken  up  and  made  the  subject  of 
general  consideration. 

To  begin  with,  the  whole  field  included  under  Lay's  title  of 
"physical  qualities"  may  be  taken  away  from  the  teacher  and  given 
to  the  school  physician.  The  health  record,  as  illustrated  above,  can 
at  any  time  be  consulted  by  the  principal  or  teachers  of  the  auxiliary 
school,  so  that  the  necessity  of  an  isolated  entry  by  the  physician  is 
excluded.  So  there  remain  only  three  main  divisions  for  the  teacher, 
the  first  of  which,  "inheritance,"  is  to  be  treated  summarily.  The 
other  two  are  to  be  treated  under  the  following  heads :  Environment 
(family  and  home) :  1,  vocation;  2,  food;  3,  number  of  children;  4, 
illnesses;  5,  parents'  views  of  life;  6,  recreation,  work,  and  associa- 
tions. Inheritance  in  sensory  and  motor  fields :  1,  physical  and  men- 
tal powers  of  resistance;  2,  power  of  observation;  3,  attention,  mem- 
ory, special  interests ;  4,  movements,  skill,  actions,  speech ;  5,  traits  of 
character. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  look  again  at  the  two  pictures  of  pupils, 
which  we  already  know,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Lay's  proposals. 
In  the  broader  framework,  Agnes  S.  would  appear  as  follows : 

I.  A.  S.,  bom  December  24,  1895,  has  evidently  inherited  the 
effects  of  alcoholism. 
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II.  Her  father  worked  at  odd  jobs,  and  died  under  the  influence 
of  liquor.  The  mother,  not  of  irreproachable  reputation,  married 
again,  and  this  time  an  iron  turner,  who  had  often  been  punished  for 
drunkenness.  At  present  she  lives  separated  from  him.  The  food  in 
the  family  has  always  been  insufficient.  The  earnings  do  not  yet 
permit  any  improvement.  Of  the  five  children  bom  of  the  first 
marriage,  three  died  young,  of  convulsions.  The  others  suffered  from 
all  the  usual  children's  diseases.  The  mother,  though  not  yet  more 
than  40  years  old,  has  been  delicate  since  the  birth  of  the  last  child. 
There  is  only  one  narrow  sleeping  room  for  the  use  of  the  whole 
family.  For  the  two  girls  there  is  only  one  couch,  which  is  far  from 
being  clean.  Agnes  gnashes  her  teeth  in  her  sleep,  and  is  very  rest- 
less. During  the  whole  time  she  is  free  from  school  she  wanders 
about  the  streets  with  her  sister;  they  are  not  required  to  work.  The 
mother  is  not  a  model  of  industry  or  true  motherhood.  On  the  one 
side  of  her  scale  of  educational  means  stand  hard  words  and  blows; 
on  the  other,  pampering  is  considered  to  be  a  sign  of  mother  love. 
Agnes  joins  her  playmates  on  the  street  or  in  the  yard  for  a  little 
while;  then  she  dreams  by  herself.  Sometimes  she  embraces  her 
comrades;  again,  she  causes  them  to  cry  out  by  her  scratching  and 
biting. 

III.  As  a  result  of  insufficient  nourishment,  she  is  physically  in- 
capable of  resisting  disease.  We  can  only  speak  of  her  perseverance 
in  mental  lines  when  we  mean  her  fixed  tendency  to  do  whatever  is 
forbidden  or  unseemly.  Beyond  this,  Agnes  is  easily  tired  out;  she 
falls  asleep  during  class  instruction.  Any  development  of  talent  is 
impossible,  since  she  can  not  follow  a  train  of  thought  or  stick  to  one 
idea.  At  one  time  she  is  satisfied  with  her  surroundings;  at  another, 
she  is  quarrelsome  and  peevish.  On  the  slightest  provocation  her 
laughter  changes  to  tears;  she  even  laughs  or  cries  sometimes  without 
any  apparent  reason.  She  seems  quite  unreceptive  of  any  educative 
influence,  and  has  no  sense  of  moral  obligation. 

In  size,  Agnes  is  below  the  average  of  children  of  her  age.  In  re- 
gard to  general  constitution,  she  belongs  to  the  middle  group.  Size, 
chest  measure,  and  weight  do  not  reach  the  average.  She  has  a  promi- 
nent abdomen  and  a  slight  curvature  of  the  spine ;  her  walk  is  un- 
steady, awkward,  and  waddling.  She  squints  with  her  left  eye; 
otherwise  eyes  and  ears  are  normal.  She  always  keeps  her  mouth 
open  in  breathing;  her  palate  is  very  convex.  Her  teeth  are  irregu- 
lar. Although  no  irregularity  is  found  in  the  passages  of  the  nose, 
her  speech  is  very  defective. 

It  has  been  learned  from  the  court  records  that  an  assault  was 
attempted  upon  her. 

She  receives  impressions  from  the  outer  world  only  imperfectly. 
This  defect  does  not  arise  from  faulty  sense  organs,  but  is  a  result 
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of  mental  restlessness.  This  restlessness  causes  an  inattention  and  a 
transiency  of  ideas,  which  make  continuous  concentration  upon  an 
object  or  an  occurrence  impossible.  Even  if  she  seems  to  try  to  be 
attentive  in  the  classes  she  is  soon  distracted.  Any  sound,  a  sun- 
beam, etc.,  throws  the  child  into  a  new  train  of  thought.  Therefore, 
her  memory  for  words,  relations  of  time  and  space,  colors,  and  tones 
is  exceptionally  weak.  Not  less  faulty  is  her  ability  to  talk.  Her 
interests  are  all  those  of  the  passing  moment;  permanent  interests 
have  no  place  in  her  life.  Characteristic  of  such  a  person  is  her 
mobility;  she  can  keep  her  limbs  quiet  only  a  very  short  time.  It 
seems  as  if  the  physical  restlessness  must  correspond  to  the  mental. 
Manual  skill  is  not  shown,  either  in  feminine  occupations  or  in  model- 
ing or  working  with  paper.  This  want  of  perseverance  always  se- 
verely tries  the  patience  of  the  instructor. 

According  to  Lay's  shortened  plan,  another  picture*  would  take 
the  following  form : 

I.  Inheritance :  Otto  B.,  born  1892 ;  has  evidently  inherited  tuber- 
culosis. 

II.  Environment :  The  father,  a  laborer  at  odd  jobs,  died  of  con- 
sumption. The  mother  goes  out  washing  every  day  from  early  morn- 
ing till  late  in  the  evening.  She  has  had  12  children,  2  of  whom  died 
of  convulsions  while  teething,  1  from  premature  birth,  and  a  fourth 
died  young,  owing  to  a  fall.  Otto  is  the  ninth  child  of  the  family. 
AH  the  births  were  hard.  Besides  the  prolonged  illness  of  the  father, 
there  were  many  children's  diseases  in  the  family.  The  parents 
have  no  idea  of  the  duty  of  educating  their  children.  Otto  never 
knew  the  joys  of  family  life.  When  with  his  playmates  he  is  amiable 
just  so  long  as  he  can  play  the  part  of  leader.  If  he  thinks  he  is 
getting  the  worst  of  it  he  avenges  himself  on  those  who  seem  to  be 
gaining  the  advantage  over  him.  He  is  fond  of  doing  mischief, 
catching  on  street  cars,  and  now  and  again  he  steals  fruit  from  the 
stands.  Since  his  mother  lives  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  he  wan- 
ders about  a  great  deal. 

III.  Inheritance  in  sensory  and  motor  fields :  Through  being  out  of 
doors  a  great  deal  Otto  has  become  very  strong,  and  can  walk  the  long 
distance  to  and  from  school  without  showing  noticeable  signs  of 
fatigue.  But  in  the  mental  field  it  is  different.  Many  days  his  inner 
life  seems  to  be  quite  extinguished.  What  he  must  have  known  and 
what  must  have  interested  him  does  not  exist  for  him  at  all  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  Then,  however,  his  latent  mind  awakens  and  he  ap- 
pears again  as  a  bright  scholar.  He  can  extend  his  field  of  observa- 
tion very  quickly.  As  a  real  street  urchin  he  observes  closely  every 
occurrence  on  the  street  which  interests  him  at  all.     Already  he 

•knows,  too,  the  value  of  money.  He  prefers  to  spend  his  spare  mo- 
ments earning  money  by  performing  little  services.    The  seventh 
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commandment  is  especially  hard  for  him  to  keep.  He  is  agile  at  run- 
ning and  climbing.  His  speech  is  not  normal.  In  the  first  place,  he 
pays  little  attention  to  the  proper  formation  of  sounds  and  sometimes 
stammers.  Again,  he  leaves  out  words  here  and  there  or  puts  them 
in  their  wrong  places  in  the  sentence.  At  heart  Otto  is  a  kind,  good- 
natured  little  fellow.  Punishments,  however,  make  him  sullen  and 
defiant.  He  is  most  of  all  affected  if  his  school  companions  show 
malicious  pleasure  at  his  punishments.  In  these  cases  he  acts 
impulsively. 

His  physical  constitution  may,  in  general,  be  called  good.  In  size, 
chest  measure,  and  weight  he  is  above  the  average.  In  chest,  abdo- 
men, spine,  and  the  appearance  of  the  skin  there  is  nothing  peculiar 
to  be  noticed.  His  eyes  are  astigmatic.  The  oculist  ordered  glasses 
for  him,  and  these  very  materially  improved  his  sight.  His  ears  are 
normal.    He  is  a  mouth  breather,  and  speaks  hoarsely  and  slovenly. 

Otto  B.  belongs  to  those  types  who  know  how  to  enrich  their  inner 
life  from  the  impressions  of  the  outer  world.  As  long  as  the  subject- 
matter  of  instruction  is  concrete,  he  is  attentive;  but  lessons  com- 
mitted to  memory  he  can  not  be  trusted  to  recollect.  His  defective 
speech  can  not,  indeed,  give  him  the  necessary  help.  Special  inter- 
ests or  abilities  which  might  give  hints  as  to  a  future  vocation  have 
not  yet  appeared.  His  activity,  which  is  often  uncontrollable,  can 
not  be  regarded  as  a  diseased  condition  of  the  muscles.  In  his  con- 
duct he  is  in  danger  of  going  wrong  just  as  soon  as  he  knows  that  he 
is  not  watched. 

Even  in  this  short  characterization  there  may  be  many  a  super- 
fluous remark;  on  the  other  hand,  this  or  that  characteristic  point 
may  be  missing.  It  is  very  hard  to  draw  successfully  a  pupil's  pic- 
ture, harder  perhaps  than  to  show  in  his  proper  colors  the  external 
man.  Therefore  repeated  consultation  in  professional  circles  is  very 
necessary  in  order  to  improve  the  work.  And  how  important  this 
matter  is !  Think,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  auxiliary  school  teacher ! 
Since  he  has  this  advantage  over  the  teacher  of  the  regular  school, 
that  he  is  educator  first  of  all,  and  only  after  that  instructor,  so  the 
opportunity  of  gaining  a  basis  for  his  educative  measures  by  means 
of  the  personal  record  must  be  very  welcome.  That  he  can  now  lay 
this  foundation  himself,  increases  its  value  for  him.  Further,  every 
stage  of  the  building  from  this  foundation  is  a  test  of  its  accuracy. 
Of  course  this  kind  of  guaranty  must  not  lead  him  to  the  conviction 
that,  since  some  of  the  premises  are  correct,  divers  conclusions  can  in 
all  cases  be  taken  for  granted.  And  yet  by  constant  observation  and 
consideration,  and  by  carefully  adding  and  taking  away  little  points, 
a  picture  can  be  formed  which  justifies  the  teacher  in  his  medico- 
pedagogical  treatment  of  the  child.  And  this  justification  secures 
an  ease  of  mind  which  raises  him  in  his  work  far  above  many  who  call 
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themselves  teachers.  It  gives  him  that  pleasure,  too,  which  is  always 
found  in  scientific  research,  for  every  successful  pupil  characteriza- 
tion serves  in  its  small  way  the  great  purpose  which  the  study  of  the 
evolution  of  man  has  set  up. 

But  it  would  be  only  pampering  the  vanity  of  the  auxiliary  school 
teacher  to  say  that  the  highest  value  of  the  personal  record  was  to  be 
found  on  this  side.  All  auxiliary  school  work  is  first  and  foremost 
to  serve  the  pupils.  By  all  this  tedious  work  the  teacher  should  first 
become  really  acquainted  with  his  pupils,  in  order  that  he  may  then 
properly  judge  and  treat  them.  This  aim  is  essential  for  any 
teacher  who  has  to  influence  a  pupil.  However,  it  is  also  important 
for  any  other  person  who  has  occasion  to  work  with  the  child  in  the 
school.  They  all  take  up  the  work  of  others,  continue  the  observa- 
tions, and  test  and  complete  them,  so  that  finally  at  the  end  of  the 
school  period  a  fairly  complete  picture  has  been  made. 

But  it  is  not  alone  during  the  school  period  that  the  auxiliary 
school  pupil  is  to  be  judged  and  treated  properly.  His  whole  life 
long  he  is  entitled  to  special  consideration  on  the  part  of  others. 
Therefore  at  the  end  of  his  school  career,  as  occasion  requires,  em- 
ployers and  military  and  court  authorities  are  to  be  informed  of 
the  existence  of  a  personal  record.  Unfortunately  these  people  are 
still  very  ignorant  of  the  use  of  this  record.  They  all  wish,  more 
or  less,  to  have  numbers,  which  seem  to  be  no  source  of  trouble  to 
them,  as  a  summary  of  the  acquirements  of  the  school  work,  while 
the  more  elaborate  verbal  picture  of  the  pupil  causes  them  to  first 
form  a  judgment,  and  therefore  seems  troublesome.  If  all  would 
agree  to  send  half-yearly  reports  to  the  parents  of  auxiliary  school 
pupils,  as  is  done  at  Plauen,<»  in  order  to  keep  before  them  that  which 
is  characteristic  of  their  children,  employers  and  military  and  court 
authorities  would  gradually  have  to  learn  to  make  use  of  these  per- 
sonal records  in  forming  judgments.  To  make  it  simpler,  the  aux- 
iliary school  teacher  or  principal  can  make  out  an  extract  which 

presents  briefly  the  points  desired  for  each  particular  case.    Thus  a 

* 

^Half-yearly  statement  to  parents, 

[Certificate  in  words  and  an  expression  to  the  parents  of  the  teacher's  wishes.] 

Name  of  pupil: Class 

Conduct  and  industry: 

Mental  progress: 

Absences:     Excused, Unexcused, 

Auxiliary  school  (six-graded,  regular  folk  school)  at  Plauen  i.  V.,  Michaelmas, 
19—. 

,  Teacher. 


(Signature  of  father  or  guardian.) 
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statement  would  have  to  be  made  out  for  an.  employer  (of  a  servant, 
etc.)  different  from  that  for  a  master  (of  an  apprentice).  The  mili- 
tary authorities  lay  stress  on  different  points  from  the  courts.  But 
what  has  been  so  carefully  worked  out  must  find  appreciation  in 
the  quarter  where  appreciation  is  due.  Unfortunately  there  are  atill 
plenty  of  examples  to  show  how  little  the  humane,  yet  real,  work  of 
the  auxiliary  school  is  appreciated.  When  people  more  generally 
know  what  pains  the  auxiliary  school  workers  take  to  get  clear,  ob- 
jective pictures,  and  when  the  practical  value  of  this  careful  work 
is  seen,  then  the  time  will  have  come  when  a  proper  value  will  be 
placed  on  individual  characterizations.  Many  a  bitter  experience, 
many  serious  results  of  disregarding  what  the  auxiliary  school  could 
foretell,  will  point  directly  to  the  value  of  its  work.  Elsewhere  we 
shall  show  more  fully  what  an  important  place  the  auxiliary  school, 
especially  in  connection  with  these  pupil  pictures,  has  to  fill  as  a 
social  organization. 


VII.— THE  BUILDING  FOR  THE  AUXILIARY  SCHOOL. 

Since  the  auxiliary  school  is  the  newest  of  all  kinds  of  school  in 
any  town,  and  always  requires  less  space  than  the  regular  school,  peo- 
ple are  not  at  all  worried  when  it  is  given  only  indifferent  accom- 
modations. Generally  it  is  established  in  connection  with  a  folk 
school  and  given  rooms  which  are  not  needed  by  it.  It  must  find  a 
place  as  best  it  can. 

Poor  quarters,  however,  do  not  always  mean  that  the  city  authori- 
ties wish  to  put  the  school  in  a  Cinderella  position.  They  really 
can  not  act  otherwise.  Finances  in  large  cities  are  rigorously  admin- 
istered, and  the  ideal  conditions  for  a  school  organization  which  is 
still  only  in  the  stage  of  development,  as  is  the  auxiliary  school  at 
present,  can  not  so  easily  be  secured,  and  yet  they  must  be  striven 
after.  What,  then,  would  be  suitable  quarters  for  an  auxiliary 
school  ?    How  could  it  Ik?  best  fitted  up  ? 

The  situation  of  auxiliary  school  classes  in  a  district  is  governed 
mainly  by  the  size  of  the  district  and  the  location  of  those  parts 
where  the  workingmen  live.  A  smaller  community  will  probably 
found  its  first  and  perhaps  only  permanent  special  class  in  or  near 
the  folk  schoolhouse.  When  the  district  is  quite  large,  it  is  advisable 
to  have  two  classes  or  groups  of  classes,  one  at  each  end  of  the  dis- 
trict, so  that  the  children  may  not  have  to  come  too  far  to  school. 
For  the  sake  of  the  school  government,  however,  it  will  be  desirable 
that  a  number  of  classes  should  be  built  up  into  a  whole  school  before 
other  combinations  of  classes  are  planned.  There  may  be,  however, 
two  auxiliary  schools  in  a  town  under  separate  management;  the 
number  of  pupils,  of  course,  determines  the  kind  of  organization. 
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If,  however,  the  special  classes  would  fill  a  whole  schoolhouse,  the 
city  authorities  would  have  to  decide  to  erect  a  special  building  for 
the  auxiliary  school.  If  those  who  own  the  land  do  not  demand  too 
much  for  it,  a  favorable  location  can  be  selected.  The  best  situation 
is  near  the  homes  of  the  working  people  and  at  the  same  time  near 
some  gardens.  Besides  the  school  building,  a  gymnasium  should  be 
erected  on  this  piece  of  land  and  these  buildings  should  border  on 
playgrounds  and  a  school  garden. 

The  auxiliary  school  building,  provided  with  living  rooms  for  the 
school  principal  and  the  janitor,  should  be  a  model  institution  as  far 
as  hygienic  conditions  are  concerned.  The  heating,  ventilating,  and 
latrines  should  be  according  to  the  best  approved  systems.  The  floors 
of  the  halls  and  rooms  should  be  covered  with  linoleum,  and  the 
class  rooms,  especially  for  the  younger  pupils,  are  best  if  arranged 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheater,  with  suitable  seating  accommoda- 
tions 

In  addition  to  well-lighted  class  rooms  the  school  should  have  a 
bathroom,  an  infirmary,  and  a  workshop.  In  connection  with  the 
bathroom  there  should  be  dressing  rooms.  Enough  showers  should 
be  supplied  so  that  all  the  boys  or  all  the  girls  may  bathe  at  once. 
The  floor  of  the  bathroom  should  be  warmed  and  so  arranged  as  to 
•  prevent  slipping. 

The  room  for  the  infirmary  must  be  large  enough  to  be  used  for 
vaccinations  and  all  examinations  of  the  pupils.  From  time  to  time 
those  needing  special  attention  or  those  who  have  fallen  in  a  faint 
or  epileptics  may  be  brought  here.  For  this  purpose  mattresses 
should  be  provided.  A  medicine  cabinet  should  contain  all  kinds  of 
bandages,  restoratives,  and  antiseptics  ready  for  use.  All  the  appa- 
ratus necessary  for  the  doctor's  examination  of  the  pupils  should  be 
kept  here,  too. 

The  workshops  should  be  fitted  up  for  modeling  and  for  paper 
and  wood  work.  For  these  purposes  tables  and  stools  should  be  pro- 
vided, as  well  as  chests  for  the  material,  for  tools,  and  for  overalls, 
aprons,  etc.  A  joiner's  bench  and  a  turning  lathe  should  also  be 
included  in  the  equipment. 

It  is  well  to  connect  the  gymnasium  with  the  school  by  means  of 
a  corridor,  so  that  the  children  can  take  their  walks  in  any  kind  of 
weather.  In  the  gymnasium,  as  well  as  in  the  schoolhouse  itself, 
many  wall  mottoes  and  pictures  should  be  hung  up,  in  order  to  make 
the  time  spent  in  the  school  as  pleasant  and  stimulating  as  possible. 
The  same  apparatus  can  not  be  used  in  this  gjrmnasium  as  in  a  regu- 
lar school  gymnasium.  Here  it  is  a  case  of  hygienic  gymnastics  and 
requires  special  apparatus.  As  an  aid  to  exercises  done  together  a 
musical  instrument  should  be  provided.  The  auxiliary  school  must 
have  a  playground  and  a  school  garden  at  its  disposal,  too.    Sand 
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piles  make  good  play  centers,  and  garden  beds  offer  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  the  care  and  culture  of  useful  and  decorative  plants. 
Finally  aquaria,  caterpillar  collections,  and  terraria  may  be  placed 
on  the  window  sills  in  order  to  teach  the  pupils  how  to  care  for 
animals. 


VIII.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS  IN  AN  AUXILIARY 
SCHOOL,  AND  THE  NUMBER  IN  EACH  CLASS. 

After  thus  giving  the  main  requirements  for  an  ideal  schoolhouse, 
the  next  question  to  be  answered  is :  How  are  the  pupils  to  be  classi- 
fied ?  Whoever  has  watched  the  development  of  an  auxiliary  school 
in  one  of  the  larger  cities  will  realize  how  long  a  time  is  needed 
before  the  weakly  endowed  pupils  can  be  separated  into  several 
classes.  Hence  every  incipient  auxiliary  school  must  have  only  one 
class  for  a  number  of  years.  In  this  case  the  teacher  will  have  to 
group  them  in  some  way,  but  even  with  hard  work  will  seem  to  accom- 
plish very  little.  For  in  order  that  this  new  special  organization  may 
become  a  part  of  the  city  school  system  and  be  shown  to  be  highly 
necessary,  the  auxiliary  school  teacher  must  receive  all  those  pupils 
whom  the  public  school  can  and  must  discard. 

Everywhere  the  problem  has  to  be  solved  as  to  what  pupils  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  auxiliary  school.  In  Halle  this  part  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  organization  progressed  quite  slowly,  and  we  may 
assume  that  in  other  places  there  will  be  the  same  difficulty.  Grad- 
ually and  carefully  the  pupils  are  sifted  out,  and  so  the  picture 
changes.  When  the  city  administration  is  once  convinced  that  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  pronounced  weakness 
of  mind  nor  very  marked  signs  of  abnormal  development  before  a 
pupil  can  be  admitted  to  the  auxiliary  school,  then  the  meshes  of  the 
sieve  gradually  become  larger,  and  the  expansion  of  a  special  class 
into  an  auxiliary  school  comes  about  as  a  necessary  and  natural 
result.  Even  here  one  must  make  haste  slowly.  Possibly  this  period 
of  development  is  shorter  nowadays,  and  the  desired  goal  is  reached 
more  quickly.  But  everywhere  we  must  begin  with  the  auxiliary 
school  of  a  single  class.  How  many  pupils,  however,  would  it  be 
proper  to  put  in  a  class,  and  how  many  classes  should  there  be  in  a 
fully  developed  auxiliary  school  ? 

Since  each  class  of  an  auxiliary  school  makes  up  a  portion  of  the 
expenditure  of  a  city  community,  it  is  hard  for  people  to  come  to 
see  that  the  auxiliary  school  pupils  can  really  gain  benefit  from  the 
school  work  only  if  they  are  placed  in  very  small  classes.  The  Prus- 
sian minister  of  education  in  his  publication  of  June  16,  1894  (men- 
tioned in  Chapter  I),  reconunends  that  city  conmiunities  should 
never  allow  the  number  of  pupils  in  an  auxiliary  class  to  exceed 
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25.  His  purpose,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  to  frighten  the  cities  away 
from  their  praiseworthy  efforts  to  help  on  the  auxiliary  school  sys- 
tem. Behind  his  statement  lie  financial  considerations;  were  it  not 
for  these  he  certainly  would  have  lowered  the  number  very  materially. 

This  ministerial  pronouncement  has  unfortunately  been  taken  as 
an  official  norm  in  many  a  community,  and  they  like  to  stick  to  the 
number  25.  If,  however,  the  teacher  wishes  to  give  individual 
instruction,  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  must  be  less  than  25. 
This  is  especially  necessary  in  the  lower  classes;  there  not  more  than 
15  pupils  should  really  be  taught  together.  There  are  already  some 
cities  which  declare  this  size  of  class  proper  and  have  introduced 
it  into  their  schools.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  other  cities  would 
follow  their  example,  until  finally  it  would  be  the  rule  everywhere 
that  not  more  than  15  pupils  were  found  in  the  lower  classes  of  the 
auxiliary  school,  20  in  the  intermediate,  and  25  in  the  higher. 

In  this  statement  the  membership  of  the  auxiliary  school  has  been 
implied.  This  is  largely  determined  by  the  size  of  the  place.  And 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  not  say  that  the  size  of  the  place  abso- 
lutely determines  the  number  of  pupils.  Approximate  statistics  show 
that  on  an  average  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  population  of  a  city 
is  made  up  of  weak-minded  children.  In  a  city  of  100,000  inhabitants, 
then,  there  would  be  500  pupils  for  an  auxiliary  school.  Fortunately 
this  estimate  does  not  always  hold  good ;  out  of  160,000  inhabitants, 
Halle  has  only  admitted  210  to  225  children  to  its  auxiliary  school ; 
Mannheim,  a  city  of  almost  the  same  size,  cared  for  only  67  auxiliary 
school  pupils  in  the  year  1903-4.*»  So  size  alone  can  not  determine  the 
number  of  pupils  in  an  auxiliary  school.  Other  factors  play  a  part, 
too. 

But  the  conditions  in  Mannheim  can  not  be  taken  as  decisive  here, 
because,  as  we  have  shown  elsewhere,  their  admission  procedure  dif- 
fers from  that  of  Halle.  A  glance  at  Wintermann's  Survey  of  Ger- 
man Auxiliary  Schools  and  Auxiliary  Classes  (published  in  1903) 
would  give  us  more  definite  information.  The  industrial  towns,  as 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  Barmen,  Bnmswick,  Chemnitz,  Cologne,  Diissel- 
dorf,  Elberfeld,  and  many  others,  send  more  pupils  to  the  auxiliary 
school  than  other  cities  whose  population  is  not  made  up  largely  of 
workmen.  Thus  the  kind  of  inhabitants  and  their  vocations  and 
manner  of  life  have  more  influence  upon  the  number  of  pupils  in  an 
auxiliary  school  than  the  size  of  the  city. 

Suppose,  then,  that  in  a  city  there  are  100  or  more  pupils  to  be  edu- 
cated in  an  auxiliary  school.     How  should  the  organization  of  the 

o  In  the  current  year  about  99  children  attend  the  Mannheim  auxiliary  school. 
This  is  about  0.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  school  children.  There  are  six 
classes  in  the  auxiliary  school. 
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school  proceed  ?  Though  there  will  be  all  possible  variations  in  the 
answer  to  this  question,  one  thing  may  l>e  taken  as  generally  recog- 
nized and  agreed  to,  namely,  the  weakest  children  who  have  not  yet 
been  to  school  must  first  be  brought  together  and  a  kind  of  prelimi- 
nary grade  formed.  This  preparatory  grade  can  be  in  one  or  two 
classes.  In  this  division  children  will  first  be  made  ready  for  school 
work  and  taught  to  talk  properly.  What  form  the  further  establish- 
ment of  the  auxiliary  school  must  take  depends  not  alone  on  the 
pupils,  but  also  upon  the  room,  accommodations,  etc.,  at  their  disposal. 
In  one  city,  three  further  stages  are  added  to  the  preliminary  one;  in 
another,  four,  or  even  six.  In  still  other  places  there  is  a  tendency  to 
establish  a  class  for  every  school  year,  as  is  done  in  the  regular  schooL 
But  eight  classes  could  really  not  be  formed  in  the  auxiliary  school, 
for  many  children  have  lost  one  or  two  years  in  fruitless  attendance 
on  the  folk  school.  Besides,  only  few  children  go  through  all  the 
classes  of  an  auxiliarj'^  school.  But  the  auxiliary  school  should  have 
as  many  divisions  as  possible,  and  no  class  should  have  more  than 
two  sections. 

The  question  of  organization  demands  consideration  from  two 
points  of  view,  namely,  consideration  of  the  religion  and  of  the  sex 
of  the  auxiliary  school  pupils.  Fortunately,  there  have  as  yet  been 
no  quarrels  in  the  auxiliary  school  over  the  predominance  of  one  or 
the  other  religious  belief  among  the  pupils.  Action  springing  from 
love  for  mankind  in  general  is  bound  to  no  dogma.  Consequently 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  divide  the  children  according  to  their 
beliefs.  T^Tienever  parents  or  the  clergy  of  a  city  desire  to  have  the 
denominational  feature  preserved  in  the  instruction,  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  child  in  question  must  be  left  to  his  denominational 
preceptors,  as  in  the  regular  school.  Experience,  however,  has  taught 
that  very  seldom  or  never  do  parents  or  clergy  insist  on  this  right 
Especially  if  the  religious  instruction  avoids  all  dogmas  (and  this 
is  very  necessary  in  the  auxiliary  school),  the  evangelical  and  the 
Catholic  child  can  attend  the  classes  in  religion  together  without 
friction  until  they  reach  the  age  of  confirmation. 

Just  as  little  as  religious  faith  can  the  sex  of  the  pupils  make  de- 
mands upon  the  school  organization.  Whether  it  has  been  fn»n 
economical  or  pedagogical  considerations,  coeducation  in  the  auxil- 
iary school  has  l>eeen  regarded  as  essential  and  helpful  from  the  very 
first.  Here,  then,  the  problem  of  coeducation  has  been  quickly  solved, 
and  no  one  has  yet  found  moral  or  other  dangers  for  those  boys  and 
girls  who  are  taught  together. 
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IX.— THE  DAILY  PROGRAMME. 

Even  in  the  regular  school  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  plan  a  schedule 
of  exercises  which  fulfills  the  demands  of  hygiene  and  at  the  same 
time  answers  the  purposes  of  the  school.  With  the  very  best  inten- 
tions it  will  not  always  be  possible  to  absolutely  subordinate  the  latter 
to  the  former.  Besides,  in  spite  of  the  activity  of  physicians  and 
school  people  who  are  working  in  this  field,  there  is  still  little  agree- 
ment when  it  comes  to  answering  the  following  questions:  What 
studies  evidently  tire  the  pupil  most,  and  what  are  sure  methods  of 
recognizing  and  determining  the  intensity  of  fatigue?  Names  like 
Kraepelin,  Ebbinghaus,  Lobsien,  and  Baur,  who  have  made  work  and 
fatigue  in  general  the  subject  of  their  research;  Erismann,  Burger- 
stein,  and  Schiller,  who  have  included  the  division  and  length  of 
recesses  in  their  sphere  of  work,  as  well  as  the  order  of  lessons — these 
names  can  serve  as  proof  of  this.  But  it  is  assumed  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  weak-minded  children  show  fatigue  and  exhaustion  sooner 
than  normal  children.  There  has  been  therefore  little  accurate  re- 
search in  regard  to  auxiliary  school  pupils. 

The  lesson  periods  in  the  auxiliary  school  are  of  course  shorter  than 
those  in  a  regular  school.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  only  half  an  hour 
is  given  to  each  lesson.  Further,  the  arrangement  of  subjects  has 
been  carefully  considered;  difficult  studies  should  alternate  with 
easier  ones.  So  subjects  which  require  special  mental  effort  and  deal 
more  or  less  with  abstractions  should  not  follow  one  another.  As  a 
rule  these  are  separated  by  introducing  technical  work,  but  some 
kinds  of  technical  work,  too,  are  specially  tiring  for  auxiliary  school 
pupils;  consequently,  great  care  must  be  used  in  making  a  choice. 
If  general  principles  can  be  set  up  at  all  to  guide  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  programme  the  following  may  perhaps  be  of  service : 

1.  The  lessons  of  the  day  should  be  arranged  according  to  the 
amount  of  mental  energy  of  the  pupil  required  for  each. 

2.  The  first  lessons  in  the  morning  should  not  always  make  the 
greatest  demands  upon  the  pupil. 

3.  If  one  subject  has  specially  stimulated  one  side  of  the  child 
nature,  the  following  should  waken  the  other  side,  which  up  to  this 
point  has  not  been  active. 

Beyond  these  few  general  rules  the  teacher  should  be  free  to 
change  the  daily  programme  in  accordance  with  his  discoveries  and 
experiences  in  the  class.  For  it  often  happens  that  pupils  come  to 
school  half  asleep  and  are  then  quite  unfit  for  arithmetic  or  religious 
reflection ;  a  walk  is  at  such  times  much  more  useful  than  forced  in- 
struction in  the  school. 
14659—07- 
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In  auxiliary  school  literature  a  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  point  is 
often  deemed  authoritative  in  determining  the  school  programme,  as 
follows : 

4.  The  demand  is  made  that  in  all  classes  the  same  subjects  be 
taught  at  the  same  hours.  If,  then,  in  one  class  arithmetic  is  assigned 
to  a  certain  hour,  arithmetic  must  be  written  down  in  the  programme 
for  the  same  hour  in  all  the  other  classes.  This  is  necessary,  they 
say,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  abilities  of  the  children ;  for  many  a 
pupil  can  read  but  poorly,  while  he  can  talk  quite  well.  Others  can 
advance  quite  normally  in  arithmetic,  while  lack  of  progress  in  speak- 
ing and  narrating  keeps  them  far  behind  their  fellow  pupils.  Shall 
a  pupil,  so  they  argue,  be  kept  back  on  account  of  deficiencies  in  one 
subject,  when  he  can  accomplish  more  than  the  others,  perhaps,  in 
other  lines  of  work?  Rather  let  each  pupil  advance  in  every  sepa- 
rate study  according  to  his  special  ability.  Taking  it  for  granted 
that  all  the  auxiliary  school  classes  are  assembled  in  one  building 
and  that  the  programme  is  arranged  as  indicated,  the  pupil  can  go 
into  that  class  in  reading  or  arithmetic,  for  example,  which  corre- 
sponds to  his  knowledge  or  ability.  In  the  other  subjects  the  child 
remains  in  his  own  class  and  advances  there  with  his  own  classmates. 

This  arrangement  may  have  the  advantage  that  individual  talents 
of  a  child  can  be  brought  to  a  certain  development,  that  it  can  cipher 
or  read  or  narrate  better  than  if  it  had  advanced  more  slowly  with  its 
classmates.  But  what  do  these  single  accomplishments  signify  when 
compared  with  his  backwardness  in  other  branches?  If  a  general 
advance  were  only  combined  with  this  other!  And  what  restless- 
ness would  come  into  the  school !  This  wandering  from  one  class  to 
another  induces  a  moving  about  without  restraint  which  tends  to 
make  the  school  unsettled  and  so  almost  excludes  any  permanent  edu- 
cative influence. 

5.  The  auxiliary  school  must,  furtlier,  finish  with  its  lessons  in  the 
morning  and  avoid  afternoon  instruction.  This  demand,  which  has 
lately  been  so  strongly  urged  in  connection  with  the  regular  schools 
of  our  larger  cities,  has  especial  significance  for  the  auxiliary  school. 
The  auxiliary  school  pupils,  in  larger  cities  at  least,  have  as  a 
rule  a  long  way  to  go  from  home,  because  their  school  is  the  only  one 
in  the  place,  and  long  walks  to  school  are  recognizedly  a  burden 
under  w^hich  delicate  children  very  evidently  suffer.  Anyone  who 
has  watched  the  children  of  the  auxiliary  school  on  their  way  to 
school  through  a  large  city  will  be  loath  to  require  this  of  them  twice 
a  day.  Of  course  it  can  not  always  be  helped  in  the  higher  classes. 
An  afternoon  will  have  to  be  added  if  32  lessons  a  week  are  to  be 
secured.  In  such  cases,  as  in  case  of  weak  and  delicate  pupils,  the 
school  directors  can  relieve  the  situation  to  some  extent.  They  may 
gain  the  consent  of  the  city  to  allow  those  auxiliary  school  pupils 
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who  are  evidently  kept  back  in  their  school  work  on  account  of  the 
long  walk  to  school  to  ride  on  the  street  cars  at  expense  of  the  city. 
6.  Finally,  intermissions  in  the  auxiliary  school's  daily  programme 
must  be  more  carefully  considered  than  for  the  regular  school.  Gen- 
erally these  recesses  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  long.  How- 
ever, the  main  thing  is  not  that  during  a  succession  of  five  lessons 
lengthy  and  frequent  pauses  be  made.  Still  more  important  is  it 
that  these  pauses  should  really  be  used  to  refresh  and  enliven  the 
weak  pupils.  They  should  breathe  pure  air  free  from  dust,  eat  their 
luncheon,  and  move  their  limbs  unrestrainedly  by  playing  together 
or  separately.  To  help  them  thus  enjoy  these  recesses,  the  teacher  in 
charge  must  always  be  on  the  watch.  Here  he  has  rich  opportunity 
to  make  important  observations  and  render  valuable  service  to  his 
coworkers. 


X.— THE  CURRICULUM. 

For  the  public  -school  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  answer  all  the  many 
questions  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  curriculum;  especially 
do  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter,  as  the  most 
important  problems  of  this  field,  demand  much  discussion  in  order  to 
reach  any  satisfactory  solution.  The  pedagogy  of  the  auxiliary 
school  can  claim  still  greater  difficulty.  The  great  differences  exist- 
ing among  the  pupils'  natures  give  rise  at  the  outset  to  the  question : 
Is  it  possible  to  have  a  course  of  study  for  the  auxiliary  school  which 
shall  be  adapted  to  the  so-called  average  intellect?  Of  course,  even 
if  we  can  not,  in  this  discussion,  reach  any  definite,  valid  conclusion 
regarding  particular  points,  we  must  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  plan 
of  work  even  if  it  be  only  in  broad  outline,  for  without  this  no  con- 
scious, and  so  no  successful,  work  can  be  accomplished. 

Formerly  it  was  mainly  public  school  teachers  who  attempted  to 
draw  up  courses  of  study ;  their  work  betrayed  its  origin.  They  had 
generally  brought  with  them  from  the  public  school  a  love  of  the 
subject-matter  which  was  too  great  for  the  auxiliary  school.  Natu- 
rally a  great  deal  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  public  school  can  not 
be  introduced  into  the  auxiliary  school.  So  they  simply  took  up  the 
scissors  and  cut  off  a  piece  here  and  there — wherever  there  seemed 
too  much.  But  in  spite  of  this  the  worshipper  of  subject-matter  still 
demanded  his  sacrifice. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  when  teachers  from  institutions  giving 
instruction  in  hygiene  set  to  work  to  make  a  plan  they  are  sure  to 
fail,  because  they  wish  to  have  too  little  material.  Naturally  for- 
mation of  habit  seems  more  important  to  them  than  learning,  educa- 
tion more  valuable  than  mere  instruction;    arid  yet  the  auxiliary 
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school  should,  first  of  all,  be  a  school  in  which  stress  is  laid  upon 
knowing  many  things,  even  if  within  narrow  limits.  So  the  auxil- 
iary school  curriculum  must  have  neither  too  much  nor  too  little 
material. 

But  how  much  material  should  it  demand?  No  one  will  require 
the  auxiliary  school  to  set  the  same  goal  for  itself  as  the  highest  class 
of  the  normal  or  regular  school — not  even  a  teacher  who  has  com- 
pletely fallen  prey  to  didactic  materialism. 

Then  let  us  lower  our  demands  in  general  and  ask  only  that  the 
goal  of  the  middle  grade  of  a  folk  school  be  reached.  This  demand, 
so  often  expressed,  has  much  in  its  favor.  It  emphasizes  at  the  start 
that  the  standard  is  to  be  kept  low.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can 
be  said  that  the  middle  grade  of  a  folk  school  does  not  attain  all 
those  several  goals  which  the  auxiliary  school  pupil  can  reach  who 
meets  with  some  little  success.  Let  one  only  think  of  the  realistic 
subjects  which  must  be  pursued  further  in  the  auxiliary  school  than 
in  the  middle  grade  of  a  folk  school.  Thus  we  see  that  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  set,  even  in  the  most  general  way,  a  goal  for  auxiliary  school 
work.  To  make  any  progress  at  all  we  must  first  be  perfectly  clear 
as  to  the  answer  to  this  question:  What  is,  on  the  whole,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  auxiliary  school  ? 

The  auxiliary  school  is  an  independent  institution  of  education 
and  instruction.  It  aims  to  develop  in  its  pupils  a  standard  of  con- 
duct which  shall  not  differ  from  that  of  a  worthy  and  useful  mem- 
ber of  human  society.  To  this  end  all  those  subjects  of  instruction 
should  be  introduced  into  the  auxiliary  school  which  tend  to  awaken 
and  control  the  individual  will  and  impulses  to  action.  According  to 
their  nature,  such  material  must  mainly  be  chosen  from  these  subjects 
as  will  pave  the  way  to  a  comprehension  of  a  worthy,  purposeful  life. 
Through  such  a  choice  overcrowding  of  the  curriculunji  is  prevented, 
as  well  as  mere  preparation  for  a  possible  vocation.  Taking  this, 
then,  as  our  general  aim,  we  can  now  proceed  to  assign  the  scope  of 
the  several  subjects: 

1.  Religion :  The  auxiliary  school  pupil  must  be  led  to  an  appre- 
hension of  the  Divine.  His  duties  to  his  neighbor  and  to  himself,  as 
well  as  to  God,  are  to  be  brought  to  his  comprehension.  As  an  aid  to 
his  moral  and  religious  feelings  and  actions  he  must  accept  the  most 
important  truths  of  Christianity,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  confirmation 
in  church. 

2.  By  practice  in  observation,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing,  he 
should  be  helped  to  understand  and  reproduce  orally  and  in  writing 
whatever  he  has  seen,  heard,  or  experienced. 

3.  History:  By  studying  the  lives  of  men  and  women  who  have 
worthily  served  home  and  fatherland,  he  should  be  taught  to  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  anything  for  home  and  country.     From  a  due 
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estiination  of  the  present  the  problems  arising  out  of  it  for  each 
auxiliary  school  pupil  are  to  be  solved. 

4.  Drawing  is  to  be  used  in  every  class  as  a  means  of  expressing 
what  the  pupil  has  seen  and  heard.  As  such  it  offers  a  standard  by 
which  progress  in  intellectual  and  esthetic  fields  can  be  measured. 

5.  Manual  labor :  Like  drawing,  manual  training,  with  its  various 
branches,  should  direct  the  activities  of  auxiliary  school  pupils  into 
those  lines  opened  up  by  the  other  studies,  and  should  facilitate  the 
choice  of  a  vocation  later  in  life. 

6.  Singing  and  gymnastics:  Both  these  departments  have  in  the 
first  place  special  hygienic  purposes.  Then,  however,  together  they 
regulate,  especially  by  their  rhythmical  character,  the  movements 
and  with  these  the  volitional  life  of  the  pupil.  Finally,  their  com- 
mon esthetic  and  recreative  influence  must  not  be  undervalued. 

7.  Home  geography  (Heimatkunde)  and  general  geography:  The 
auxiliary  school  pupil  is  first  of  all  to  be  made  acquainted  with  his 
home  surroundings;  nevertheless,  he  must  not  be  ignorant  of  any 
parts  of  the  world  with  which  his  home  has  lively  intercourse. 

8.  Arithmetic:  Instruction  in  arithmetic  shall  present  and  show 
the  application  of  those  simple  problems  which  are  most  often  needed 
in  daily  life. 

9.  Natural  history  and  nature  study :  The  change  of  seasons  is  to 
be  observed  in  the  child's  surroundings  and  the  human  body  is  to  be 
made  a  subject  of  study,  in  the  interest  of  his  self-preservation  and  . 
his  life  in  common  with  others. 

Having  thus  stated  the  aims  of  each  subject,  we  must  consider 
what  subjects  should  come  together  and  what  should  be  the  order  of 
succession.  Even  if  the  old  saying  still  holds  good  in  the  auxiliary 
school,  "  Proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  difiicult,"  yet  the  simple 
must  always  predominate  in  the  choice  of  material.  A  mastery  of  the 
whole  of  the  elementary  subject-matter  of  the  folk  school  is  not  to 
be  thought  of.  But  in  the  arrangement  of  even  the  simple  material 
the  striving  toward  a  whole,  the  outlook  toward  something  complete, 
must  be  evident.  Even  if  only  small  domains  of  thought  can  be 
mastered,  they  must  be  domains  of  thought  which  are  connected  with 
the  developing,  growing  self,  so  that  they  form  a  foundation  for  the 
building  up  of  moral  and  religious  personality.  But  for  this,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  religious  or  objective  fields  should  predominate 
and  all  others  be  subordinate  to  these.  Trtiper  undertakes,  it  is  true, 
and  very  laudably,  to  let  the  culture  epochs,  as  worked  out  by  Rein, 
act  as  centers  around  which  the  work  is  to  be  concentrated.  So  for 
children  from  8  to  10  years  old  Robinson  Crusoe  is  chosen  as  the 
basis  of  instruction  in  nature  study,  home  geography,  as  well  as  for 
modeling,  drawing,  singing,  German,  and  arithmetic.  Fuchs  recom- 
mends Robinson  Crusoe  as  a  suitable  center  for  the  concentration  of 
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the  auxiliary  school  pupils'  studies,  and  really,  if  you  have  in  mind 
training  for  work  and  for  will  power  and  control,  you  must  agree 
with  this  recommendation.  Robinson  Crusoe  is  a  classical  model  for 
the  auxiliary  school  pupil  with  a  weak  will.  But  his  example  has 
more  evident  influence  in  a  secluded  educational  institution  than  in  a 
public  school.  The  pupils  of  the  latter  already  see  too  much  of  the 
world  about  them,  with  its  devices  and  expedients.  As  a  result,  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  does  not  concern  them  so  much  in  his  original  helpless- 
ness as  we  should  like  to  think.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  many  subjects  do  not  adapt  themselves  to  such  correlation,  but 
must  be  treated  independently,  as  history  and  arithmetic  with  relig- 
ion, we  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  present  plans  for  concentration  as 
closely  connected,  organically  related  wholes.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
make  the  auxiliary  school  pupil  comprehend  social  aggregations  in 
his  vicinity  which  may,  perhaps,  be  easily  seen,  such  as  the  groupings 
of  family,  work,  trade,  etc.  If,  however,  such  social  groups  with 
their  common  needs  are  indicated  in  the  plan  of  studies  as  home  phe- 
nomena, and  further  appear  more  clearly  in  the  plan  of  subject- 
matter,  the  auxiliary  school  is  thereby  preparing  for  practical  life  by 
giving  circles  of  thought  which  are  to  a  certain  extent  complete,  and 
therefore  effective.  This  completeness  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  necessaiy. 
Whoever  has  undertaken  to  make  a  sketch  of  a  curriculum  or  a 
course  of  study  will  confirm  this  and  know  that  up  to  this  time  no 
model  of  value  has  been  furnished.  No  individual  worker  will  be 
able,  on  the  whole,  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  curriculum.  Much 
preliminary  work  is  lacking — for  instance,  there  is  no  suitable  read- 
ing book,**  primer,  or  arithmetic  for  the  auxiliary  school.  Therefore 
the  staff  of  an  auxiliary  school  must  annually  consult  together  and 
decide  what  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  different  classes  and  each 
half  year  select  subjects  of  study  for  them.  This  laborious  work  will 
gradually  lead  not  only  to  a  single  core  of  material,  but  also  to  a  rich 
selection  of  reading  and  memory  pieces  and  arithmetical  problems, 
which  can  finally  be  included  in  a  reader  and  a  sum  book.  How  far 
this  work  has  progressed  at  Halle  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
plans  for  the  first  and  last  school  years.     (See  pp.  88-91.) 

A  course  of  study  for  the  last  school  year  presents  the  most  diffi- 
culties and  is  therefore  in  its  aims  easily  modified.  If  success  has 
been  met  with  in  giving  it  a  local  and  home  background,  then  at 
least  one  kind  of  unity  has  been  effected.  The  discovery  of  further 
threads  of  connection  between  the  individual  subjects  must  be  held 
in  reserve  until  it  is  more  fully  worked  out,  as  by  good  fortune  can 
be  done  on  a  uniform  plan  in  the  auxiliary  school. 

When  we  compare  the  requirements  of  the  course  of  study  in  the 
finishing  class  with  the  ability  of  the  pupils  of  the  auxiliary  school 

oAttempts  have  already  been  made  at  Leipzig  and  in  Switzerland. 
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and  see  how  high  the  final  goals  are  set  in  one  auxiliary  school  and 
how  low  in  another,  we  must  here  express  a  wish  that  a  unity  may  be 
evolved  from  out  of  this  diversity.  In  this  striving  we  must  also 
decide  whether  the  auxiliary  school  has  to  make  provision  for  an 
education  designed  to  help  the  girls  for  domestic  service  and  to  pre- 
pare the  boys  for  manual  labor.  Finally,  this  question  must  be 
answered :  How  is  the  course  of  study  of  the  auxiliary  school  to  make 
room  for  that  work  which  has  to  do  with  correcting  errors  in  speak- 
ing, since  we  know  a  great  many  of  the  abnormal  pupils  frequently 
suffer  from  inability  to  speak  properly.  There  has  been  introduced 
into  many  auxiliary  schools  special  drill  in  articulation.  In  this  re- 
gard the  instructions  of  the  Gutzmcnns,  of  Berlin  (father  and  son), 
certainly  have  a  value.  It  may  be  well,  also,  to  call  favorably  to 
mind  at  this  time  the  prevailing  practice  which  Auxiliary  School 
Principal  Godtfring,  of  Kiel,  has  introduced  in  the  province  of 
Schleswig-Holstein.  Godtfring,  who  has  also  repeatedly  published 
articles  touching  these  matters,  arranges  to  correct  the  speech  of  the 
children  even  before  they  reach  school  age.  He  gathers  together  into 
a  sort  of  speech  kindergarten  all  those  children  who  do  not  speak 
normally  and  who  will  be  of  school  age  within  half  a  year.  Gradu- 
ally he  separates  from  these  all  those  who,  in  spite  of  opportunity 
and  drill  in  technical  methods  of  speaking,  are  not  cured  of  stam- 
mering and  stuttering.  The  latter  then  are  put  into  courses  for 
curative  pedagogical  treatment,  and  in  case  of  relapse  after  being 
cured  are  placed  in  the  so-called  "  repetition  "  course  for  individual 
instruction.  Godtfring's  plan,  which  must  have  a  special  value  in 
the  auxiliary  school,  has  the  active  support  of  the  school  authorities 
in  Schleswig-Holstein. 
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XI.— METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Before  we  can  present  the  methods  of  teaching  used  in  the  aimliaiy 
school  we  must  show  how  much  time  each  branch  of  study  may  claim 
during  the  week.  This  will  be  most  quickly  done  by  giving  a  sum- 
mary in  the  form  of  a  table.  In  the  auxiliary  school  at  Halle  we 
have  used  the  following  plan : 

Hours  per  week  given  to  the  several  branches  of  study  in  the  auwUiary  school 

at  Halle. 


Branches  of  study. 

Claai. 

I. 

II. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

Reli|rion 

2 

4  (6) 
7 

1 

2 

4 
7 
1 

8 
4 
6 
2 
4 
1 

8 

4 
6 
2 

4 

8 

Arithmetic  (ffeoxnetnr) 

4 

Qerman 

Writing 

Objectlessons 

9 

Drawing 

2(1) 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 

History 

Geography 

Nature  study 

Singing t 

2 
2 
4 

1 
2 

4 

Gymnastics 

2 

Handwork ,  ,. 

4 

Total 

80 

80 

28 

26 

22 

In  the  summer  term  a  slight  change  is  made  on  account  of  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture.  The  number  of  hours  for  hand  work,  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  singing  is  shortened  so  that  four  hours  a  week  are  left 
for  garden  work;  the  school  excursions,  too,  often  disarrange  the 
tabulated  numbers. 

If  the  instruction  given  in  the  higher  classes  is  considered,  scarcely 
any  difference  will  be  noticed  between  the  methods  of  the  auxiliary 
school  and  those  of  the  regular  school ;  the  intermediate  classes  have 
much  the  same  management  as  that  which  promises  success  in  the 
lower  grades  of  the  folk  school;  in  the  lower  classes,  however,  the 
instruction  given  in  the  auxiliary  school  must  be  quite  peculiar  to  it. 
The  characteristic  points  of  auxiliary  school  instruction  have  been 
clothed  in  many  imperatives,  as  the  instruction  must  be  objective, 
concrete,  personal,  etc.  However,  these  imperatives  should  apply  to 
all  instruction.  In  the  lower  classes  of  the  auxiliary  school  the 
teacher  has  still  other  considerations  to  occupy  him.  The  children 
just  transferred  from  the  regular  to  the  auxiliary  school  are  either 
incapable  of  receiving  instruction,  or  are  completely  tired  of  school. 
Then  he  has  not  merely  to  awaken  powers,  but  also  to  prevent  many 
an  intermitted  development  from  remaining  at  a  standstill.  Beddes 
this,  he  must  see  to  it  that  his  instruction  has  an  educative  influence 
upon  the  pupil,  and  this  while  he  simplifies  the  subject-matter  as 
much  as  possible.    To  fulfill  these  three  demands  in  detail  is  very 
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hard,  and  yet  we  must  strive  to  do  this  if  we  would  make  our  auxil- 
iary school  instruction  successful. 

If  mental  powers  are  to  be  aroused,  we  must  begin  with  that  which 
stimulates  them  spontaneously  and  yet  harmoniously,  i.  e.,  play.  And 
it  must  be,  of  course,  play  which  teaches  the  children  so  to  use  their 
limbs  and  sense  organs  that  they  will  later  obey  a  rational  will  and 
lead  to  such  a  doing  of  work  as  will  effect  the  desired  purpose.  If 
one  were  to  begin  by  making  definite  demands  upon  the  will  and  to 
do  work,  his  misdirected  efforts  would  result  only  in  frightening  and 
dulling  the  pupil.  The  spontaneous  use  of.  limbs  and  sense  organs 
first  leads  the  teacher  to  take  the  proper  direction.  At  this  point  he 
sees  clearly  how  far — ^to  agree  with  Boodstein — the  limbs  of  a  pupil 
are  free  in  their  movements  and  to  what  extent  the  sense  organs  can 
serve  his  attention  by  making  his  impressions  precise  and  definite. 
Therefore  we  must  first  exercise  the  limbs  by  means  of  interesting 
plays,  explore  the  circle  of  ideas  and  the  powers  of  the  will,  that  we 
may  then  proceed  systematically  to  finally  awaken  the  soul's  slum- 
bering powers.® 

These  are  then  guided  in  various  directions,  as  in  that  of  speaking, 
drawing  or  painting,  modeling  or  stick  laying.  Speech  often  be- 
comes intelligible  ai\d  fluent  only  after  long-continued  instruction  in 
articulation;  for  this  the  teacher  requires  special  preparation. 
Drawing  or  painting  gives  a  still  more  exact  test  of  what  the  pupil 
has  taken  in  through  his  senses  than  speaking  does.  When  no  great 
demands  are  made  upon  him,  fear  is  banished  from  his  mind,  and 
even  the  most  easily  discouraged  pupil  will  soon  try  to  do  something. 
Therefore,  after  a  short  time  the  teacher  can  discover  from  what  he 
has  done  what  sort  of  a  mind  the  little  artist  with  the  slate  pencil 
has;  and  the  teacher  will  see,  too,  the  progress  the  pupil  is  making, 
if  his  drawings  are  collected  and  made  into  a  book. 

Similar  insight  into  the  inner  life  of  the  pupil  is  given  by  model- 
ing, though  this  is  a  great  deal  more  difficult.  For  this  reason  it  is 
often  left  out  of  the  school  work;  it  is  important,  however,  and  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  introduce  it  even  into  the  lowest  class. 
Stick  laying  is,  indeed,  much  simpler ;  the  Froebelian  occupations  in 
connection  with  the  "  gifts  "  are  similarly  easy.  How  active  are  the 
little  minds  when  they  can  do  something,  accomplish  something! 
They  must  be  kept  continually  active  during  the  lessons,  must  always 
be  seeing,  observing,  feeling,  measuring,  placing,  arranging,  compar- 
ing, distinguishing,  hearing,  smelling,  or  tasting,  whatever  the  work 

oDelitzsch  recommends  an  exact  psychological  diagnosis  In  order  to  find  out 
definitely  regarding  defects  in  tlie  senses,  1.  e.,  of  sight,  touch,  hearing,  taste, 
smell,  the  feeling  of  heat,  cold,  or  pain,  as  well  as  a  diagnosis  of  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  speech,  and  the  emotional  and  volitional  life. 
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may  be.  At  the  same  time  they  must  be  allowed  to  talk.  While 
playing  at  work  and  working  at  play  they  should  express  their  opin- 
ions, ask  questions,  and  give  answers. 

If  during  the  child's  instruction  he  is  striving  to  seek  and  to  find, 
and  to  change  his  impressions  into  action,  into  movements,  then  the 
auxiliary  school  instruction  serves  a  double  purpose:  (1)  It  avoids 
mere  mechanical  training  and  reducing  to  a  uniform  level;  (2)  it 
develops  the  motor  center  of  the  brain  as  the  basis  of  the  intellectual, 
and  especially  of  the  volitional,  life.  The  children  are  then  not 
merely  receptive,  passive,  but  always  active  and  interested.  They 
live  through  in  a  measure  what  the  instruction  offers  them.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  school  garden  and  the  school  excursions  even  more 
than  in  the  class  room,  and  there  can  not  possibly  be  too  many  of  these 
excursions.  The  teacher  lias  but  few  devices  to  help  him  in  such 
instruction ;  playthings  and  Froebelian  "  gifts  "  are  probably  his  only 
helpers  during  the  first  school  year.  Outside  of  these  the  teacher  must 
be  all  in  all  to  his  pupils.  Therefore  his  task  is  not  easy.  Even  the 
primer  is  lacking,  which  so  early  pushes  itself  in  between  the  teacher 
of  the  regular  school  and  his  pupils  as  a  dividing  wall  of  paper. 
Long  may  it  be  kept  out  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  auxiliary  school ! 
There  nothing  should  be  read,  written,  or  memorized  which  might  be 
found  in  a  primer.  Now,  is  the  pupil  not  to  read  so  soon,  and  write, 
and  memorize  poems?  If  there  is  to  be  no  drill  in  the  auxiliary 
school,  then  postpone  the  "  drei  Eisheiligen  " «  as  long  as  possible, 
for  they  soon  kill  the  happy  life — ^the  cheerfulness— of  the  school.  It 
would  probably  be  early  enough  if  reading  and  writing  were  intro- 
duced in  the  second  year  in  connection  with  block  and  stick  laying. 
The  memorizing  of  stories  and  poems  can  also  be  left  till  later  if  we 
would  continue  to  shield  the  children  from  indigestible  "  pebble- 
stones" (Kieselsteine),  i.  e.,  give  them  bread  instead  of  stones.  If, 
however,  one  desires  to  exercise  the  memory  of  the  pupils,  suitable 
selections  must  be  made,  and  an  eagerness  to  learn  them  awakened  in 
the  children.  Trojan,  Lowenstein,  and  others  give  excellent  short 
poems  in  their  collections  (Kinderlieder,  Kindergarten,  or  Kinder- 
lauben). 

In  this  way,  and  by  this  method,  the  teacher  may  hope  to  awaken 
the  weak  little  minds.  For  those  pupils,  however,  who  already  have 
suffered  shipwreck  in  their  school  life,  and  of  whom  people  have 
not  hesitated  to  declare  that  their  mental  development  was  at  a 
standstill,  another  method  of  teaching  must  be  chosen.  For  these 
pupils  the  instruction  must  be  such  as  will  take  right  hold  of  their 

a  This  expression  refers  to  the  cold  and  blighting  weather  which  popular  tra- 
dition assigns  to  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  May.  The  cold  of  these  salntB* 
days  is  frequently  disastrous  to  budding  fruit — ^Tbanslatob. 
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minds.  Therefore,  for  this  purpose  nothing  colorless  must  be  pre- 
sented; the  teacher  must  either  proceed  from  the  pupil's  previous 
experiences,  or  make  the  pupil  live  through  the  experiences  of  others 
by  a  progressive  portrayal  of  them.  Of  course,  play  and  work  will 
still  have  their  places  in  stimulating  movements  and  ideas,  but  the 
stimulations  and  demands  upon  the  pupil  must  now  be  stronger 
and  more  vigorous.  Moreover,  the  instruction  must  vary  as  much 
as  possible,  that  the  pupil's  mental  inertia  may  be  overcome,  and  his 
self-confidence  developed. 

Now,  let  no  one  think  that  continual  stimulation  and  change,  or 
ceaseless  activity  during  the  lesson,  injure  the  weak  intellect  rather 
than  benefit  it.  Let  him  not  be  afraid  of  over-stimulating  erethistic 
pupils  (for  example).  If  the  teacher  retains  his  fatherly  attitude 
toward  the  pupils  and  carefully  watches  over  their  mental  qualities, 
requires  short  steps  of  them,  he  will  soon  be  encouraged  by  their 
progress.  And  the  progress  is  not  merely  intellectual  in  its  nature, 
no,  there  will  be  both  physical  and  mental  progress.  The  instruction 
in  the  auxiliary  school  will  therefore  be  harmoniously  educative. 

We  have  already  shown  that  instruction  in  the  lower  grades  of  the 
auxiliary  school  needs  but  few  means  of  assistance ;  Froebel's  "  gifts  " 
and  all  kinds  of  playthings  are  in  the  main  to  be  regarded  as  suffi- 
cient. In  addition,  biblical  illustrations  and  Stowesand's  picture  of 
the  family,  as  well  as  pictures  from  magazines,  are  to  be  recom- 
mended. The  more  capable  the  pupils  become  the  more  extensive 
will  be  the  use  of  illustrative  material,  until  finally,  in  the  interme- 
diate and  higher  classes  it  must  be  used  just  as  much  as  in  a  well- 
equipped  regular  school. 

To  the  statement  made  above,  that  the  method  of  instruction  in  the 
intermediate  and  higher  classes  will  differ  but  little  from  that  of  the 
folk  school,  we  wish  now  to  make  several  additions.  It  is  the  gen- 
eral opinion  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  connect  the  new  material  of 
instruction  with  knowledge  already  possessed,  but  this  connection  of 
old  ideas  and  new  must  become  a  matter-of-course  rule  in  auxiliary 
school  instruction.  Whenever  the  case  admits  it,  we  must  start  out 
from  the  relations  in  the  home,  outside  the  school,  and  on  the  street; 
an  effort  must  be  made  to  make  new  material  plain  to  the  pupil  by 
means  of  plastic  instruction.  Only  then  will  it  be  grasped  and  mere 
verbal  instruction  kept  aloof.  Nevertheless,  it  will  often  be  a  long 
time  before  the  material  of  instruction  can  be  treated  logically.  The 
children  are  often  easily  wearied  and  refuse  to  respond,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  teacher,  who  thought  he  was  on  the  right  track.  To 
prevent  such  surprises  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  material  of 
instruction  be  mastered  by  a  spiral  method.  This  method  of  work- 
ing through  a  subject,  which  is  so  much  used,  can  not  be  regarded  as 
a  "  cure-all."    Only  mechanically  is  a  little  new  connected  with  the 
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old  by  it,  and  always  a  return  must  be  made  to  the  starting  point.  If 
anyone  is  concerned  with  implanting  mere  word  knowledge  the  spiral 
method  will  seem  easy  and  always  applicable.  If,  however,  one 
wishes  to  educate  by  his  instruction,  to  use  the  material  of  instruc- 
tion for  cultural  purposes,  he  can  get  along  without  this  method.  If 
only  the  teacher  understands  how  to  bring  about  immanent  repetition, 
i.  e.,  to  present  the  old  in  a  new  form  through  the  new  material  or  to 
recall  it  to  the  pupil's  mind  from  new  points  of  view,  he  will  make 
progress,  slowly,  it  is  true,  but  surely.  The  children  will  not  then 
be  wearied  by  mere  repetition  of  subject-matter,  but  will  be  kept 
always  mentally  active.  The  necessary  condition  for  this  is  a  teacher 
who  is  himself  active  and  never  gets  weary  or  doubts.  His  task  is 
therefore  no  easy  one,  as  we  have  said  before. 

Since  abnormal  children  often  lack  clear  ideas  regarding  time, 
motion,  and  space,  the  instruction  in  all  the  classes  must  especially 
be  directed  to  the  development  of  these  ideas  by  means  of  systematic 
and  suitable  exercises.  Demoor  has  very  properly  pointed  this  out 
Therefore  the  date  of  the  birthdays  of  the  children  of  every  class,  for 
example,  must  be  dwelt  on ;  the  time  of  happening  of  all  kinds  of 
school  events  is  to  be  determined,  and  the  time  of  day  read  from  the 
clock.  In  their  movements  great  stress  must  be  laid  upon  accuracy 
and  proper  rhythm.  Music  is  of  great  assistance  in  this,  and  in  the 
Brussels  auxiliary  school  the  employment  of  music  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  so-called  "  eurhythmical "  exercises,  which  we  heartily 
recommend.  In  order  to  accustom  the  eye  to  relations  of  magnitude 
and  estimating  magnitudes  in  space,  measuring  sticks  should  be 
kept  in  the  class  rooms  and  the  school  yard  and  compared  with 
newly  found  magnitudes.  The  school  walks  are  constantly  bringing 
forward  new  space  relations,  and  gradually  help  to  arrange  and  make 
clear  the  pupils'  vague  ideas  on  this  subject. 

Finally,  in  characterizing  the  auxiliary  school  instruction,  it  may 
be  well  to  refer  to  the  thoroughly  practical  direction  which  it  must 
take  in  all  its  branches,  if  at  all  possible.  Here  we  are  thinking 
especially  of  arithmetic,  whose  aims  have  been  already  characterized 
as  taking  their  rise  in  practical  life.  The  teacher  of  arithmetic  has 
to  illustrate  the  business  dealings  into  which  the  auxiliary  school 
pupil  will  later  enter.  There  must  be  in  the  school  a  kind  of  store,* 
with  merchandise,  coins,  and  weights,  so  that  he  will  become  familiar 
with  the  operations  of  buying  and  selling.  Further,  now  and  again  a 
newspaper  is  to  l>e  used  in  the  higher  class,  so  that  the  growing  child 
may  learn  something  about  the  labor  market,  about  supply  and 
demand,  in  order  that  he  may  later  choose  his  field  of  work  inde- 
pendently.    Brief  compositions  and  lettei's  may  also  serve  the  same 

0  Director  Schwenk,  of  Idstein,  makes  use  of  such  a  store  in  his  institutioiL 
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purpose,  and  these  will  be  written  willingly  and  with  considerable 
care. 

We  must  not  fail  to  mention  here  that  the  school  can  render  val- 
uable service  to  the  candidates  for  confirmation  by  helping  them  to 
be  less  awkward  and  showing  them  how  to  conduct  themselves  on  the 
street  and  in  all  their  circles  of  intercourse.  The  auxiliary  school 
teacher  must  do  his  best  to  keep  his  weakly  endow^ed  pupils  from 
stumbling  on  their  later  path  of  life  and  to  help  them  to  be  as  inde- 
pendent as  possible.  Experience  teaches  that  this  kind  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  auxiliary  school  may  bring  about  very  satisfactory 
results. 


XII.— DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  AUXILIARY  SCHOOL. 

Again  and  again  it  has  been  said  that  the  auxiliary  school  should 
retain  its  character  as  a  school  institution,  but  that,  more  than  is  the 
case  with  any  other,  its  instruction  should  be  educative.  Fortunately, 
it  has  not  to  cover  so  much  ground,  and  so  it  can  make  its  subject- 
matter  cultural  in  its  influence  more  easily  than  the  regular  school 
can  do,  if  only  the  right  methods  of  teaching  are  used. 

Of  what  value  to  the  auxiliary  school  pupil  is  memory  work,  which 
burdens  rather  than  inspires?  In  his  ease,  also,  it  is  true  that  the 
ability  to  do  things  is  better  than  knowledge.  But  this  ability  must 
be  in  the  service  of  a  rational  will,  if  the  youth  just  entering  upon 
life  is  to  be  a  useful  member  of  human  societv. 

(a)  THE  school's  care  of  the  soul. 

In  this  place  we  are  not  treating  of  education  in  general,  but  of 
psychological  dietetics,  or  care  of  the  soul  and  discipline  in  the 
school,  in  particular.  In  reality,  these  are  not  different  in  the  auxil- 
iary school  from  what  they  are  in  the  normal  or  regular  school.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  pupils  alone  demand  a  special  form.  People 
think  in  this  way:  The  auxiliary  school  pupils  have  weak  natures, 
physically  and  mentally;  consequently  they  claim  consideration  and 
kindness  as  the  only  measures  in  the  educational  scale.  Now,  the  aux- 
iliary school  teacher  wnll  certainly  have  to  show  great  consideration 
and  kindness  wherever  it  is  a  question  of  discipline  in  the  auxiliary 
school.  But  even  in  the  case  of  normal  children,  kindness,  if  used 
alone,  will  have  anything  but  the  desired  results.  How  much  more 
is  this  true  of  weakly  endowed  children.  They  are  just  the  ones  who 
need  to  strengthen  their  weak  wills  by  contact  with  a  firm,  forceful 
one.  If  the  teacher  always  complies  with  their  wishes  and  submits 
to  their  wills,  they  will  never  learn  to  distinguish  good  and  bad 
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desires  and  to  suppress  their  selfish  impulses.  For  this  reason  there 
must  be  rigid  discipline  in  the  auxiliary  school. 

So  also  refusals  and  warnings  must  work  upon  the  child  soul. 
But  this  must  never  develop  into  a  drill  which  kills  all  love.  More- 
over, many  words  too  often  fail  in  their  purpose,  and  as  a  rule  impa- 
tience works  only  lasting  harm.  Calmness  and  perseverance  alone 
lead  to  a  good  end,  which  is  reached  so  much  the  more  surely  if  a 
friendly  understanding  is  first  arrived  at  and  friendly  stimulation 
exerted.  But  in  many  cases  a  self-confidence  which  is  almost  dead 
has  to  be  reawakened  and  supported  until  it  can  make  its  way  inde- 
pendently. 

The  reign  of  firm  discipline  in  the  auxiliary  school  for  the  most 
part  does  not  first  show  itself  in  j^pecial  regulations  or  warnings. 
The  spirit  of  order,  of  time  distribution  prevailing  in  it,  the  spirit 
of  punctuality  and  accuracy  in  work,  will  act  effectively,  especially 
if  the  teacher  sets  a  worthy,  forcil)le  example  by  his  faithfulness  in 
little  things  and  his  own  submission  to  the  whole. 

In  addition  to  this  example,  which  is  always  subject  to  change, 
the  ever  unchanging  in  art  can  ho  brought  in  as  an  ally  and  helper 
in  the  auxiliarv  school.  In  our  sketch  of  the  ideal  schoolhouse  we 
said  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  the  walls  of  the  class  rooms  deco- 
rated with  mottoes  and  i)ictures.  We  must  now  point  oiit  (as  Pro- 
fessor Sante  de  Sanctis  has  proven  so  convincingly  in  his  annual 
report  of  the  asylum  school  at  Rome)  that  works  of  art,  as  present- 
ing to  the  view  good  deeds  and  beautiful  examples,  may  also  fur- 
nish models  for  the  auxiliary  school  pupil,  who  so  constantly  needs 
good  models.  Recently  it  has  been  very  properly  brought  into 
prominence  that  the  a'sthetic  can  serve  the  moral.  Therefore,  let 
the  walls  of  the  schoolrooms  be  decorated  with  suitable  pictures,  not 
alone  that  the  school  may  l>e  made  a  pleasant  place  for  the  child 
brought  up  in  often  miserable  surroundings,  but  rather  that  by  look- 
ing so  often  at  beautiful  representations  his  memory  for  moral  things 
will  develop,  and  art  will  thus  have  won  a  place  as  an  educative  influ- 
ence in  th^  auxiliary  school. 

But,  l)esides  this,  the  auxiliary  school  teacher  will  need  to  use  other 
and  special  direct  means  of  discipline;  certainly  he  can  not  dispense 
with  these.  As  is  well  known,  there  are  a  great  many  of  them.  But 
he  must  not  use  the  most  extreme  measures  at  once,  even  if  this  would 
shorten  the  process  for  him.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  a  well- 
graded  system  of  rewards  will  lead  to  more  good  than  a  scale  of 
punishments  which  is  consistent,  but  carried  out  in  a  heartless  way. 
Encouragement  and  praise  always  help  to  arouse  self-confidence, 
while  corporal  jMuiishment  often  brings  about  bad  results.  Conse- 
quently corporal  punishment  has  been  condemned  in  all  cases,  and 
that  not  alone  bv  the  doctors.    But  other  voices  have  been  raised  in 
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advocating  a  resort  to  this  means  of  discipline  in  the  education  of 
abnormal  children.  Ziehen  says :  "  Bodily  punishments  are  not  to  be 
entirely  done  away  with,  but  they  must  never  be  inflicted  on  the 
head ;''  and  Schwenk  declares :  "  If,  therefore,  the  teacher  is  firmly 
convinced  that  the  pupil  knows  exactly  what  has  been  forbidden,  and 
in  spite  of  repeated  commands,  reminders,  admonitions,  and  warn- 
ings, persists  in  carrying  out  his  own  bad  will,  then  there  is  no  other 
way  out  of  it,  the  proverb  must  be  applied : '  Who  will  not  hear  must 
feel,'  and,  as  we  know  from  experience,  birch-rod  writing  (holzeme 
Schrift)  upon  the  boy's  back  does  him  exceptionally  good  service." 

(6)    THE    schools'    care   OF   THE    BODY. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  auxiliary  school  pupil  demands 
continually  the  most  careful  consideraticfti.  Any  injury  to  the  body 
often  directly  hinders  the  mental  development.  Therefore  the 
school  physician  has  not  only  to  establish  the  health  condition  of 
the  pupil,  but  he  must  also  watch  him  continually.  In  this  the 
auxiliary  school  teachers  can  be  of  great  service  to  him.  They 
observe  the  children  every  day  in  the  classes,  on  the  playground, 
and  in  the  garden,  and  if  they  are  good  observers  and  know  some- 
thing of  hygiene,  they  acquire  the  faculty  of  noticing  changes  in 
the  appearance  and  conduct  of  their  pupils.  In  cases  of  sudden 
illnesses  or  slight  accidents  they  can  use  for  their  relief  medicines 
which  the  medicine  chest  contains  by  the  directions  of  the  physician. 
Their  proper  use  may  do  a  great  deal  of  good  and  very  materially 
lighten  the  work  of  the  physician.  But  much  more  could  be  done 
for  the  care  of  the  pupils'  bodies  if  the  parents  would  cooperate 
with  the  physician  and  the  teachers.  It  has  already  been  shown 
how  the  doctor  mav  influence  them  when  occasion  offers.  But  how 
often  must  it  be  done  with  the  cooperation  of  thie  teachers,  if  the 
physical  condition  of  this  or  that  pupil  is  really  to  be  improved ! 
If  many  parents  w^ere  not  so  inaccessible  to  well-meant  advice, 
special  "  parents'  evenings  "  might  be  arranged  for  in  the  auxiliary 
school.  How  many  questions  and  problems  demand  a  joint  dis- 
cussion and  solution,  and  in  how  many  cases  must  the  parents' 
consciences  be  sharpened  in  order  to  make  them  introduce  a  better 
method  of  life  into  their  homes!  Unfortunately  the  difficulties  are 
too  great  for  us  to  aim  at  influencing  in  mass.  Therefore  there  is 
no  way  out  of  it  but  summoning  the  individual  parents  to  the 
school  and  there  giving  them  words  of  advice.  They  may  also 
be  greatly  helped  in  deeds  by  the  public  care  for  their  weak  children, 
giving  some  free  transportation  on  the  street  railways,  others  a 
warm  breakfast  in  winter. 

The  evident  necessity  of  giving  tonics  to  auxiliary  school  pupils, 
and  the  want  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  their  parents,  which 
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is  just  as  apparent,  have  brought  up  the  following  question :  Is  the 
auxiliary  school  to  remain  simply  a  day  school,  with  a  limited  time 
of  influence,  or  is  it  to  develop  into  a  boarding  school?  Worthy 
representatives  of  the  "curative  educational  institutions"  (Heiler- 
ziehungsanstalten)  consider  the  boarding  school  as  the  best  arrange- 
ment. In  this  connection  Heller  says :  "  We  desire  most  heartily 
that  very  many  auxiliary  schools  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  even  if 
only  gradually,  become  regular  boarding  schools."  Piper  says,  to 
be  sure :  "  To  be  able  to  properly  answer  the  question,  'Auxiliary 
school  or  special  institution  ? '  one  must  spend  years  in  careful 
observation  of  individual  cases  in  even  their  smallest  details.  *  *  * 
The  author  indeed  recognizes  the  value  of  day  auxiliary  schools, 
but  he  also  knows  that  the  principals  of  auxiliary  schools  are  striving 
to  make  them  boarding  schools,  and  even  now  try  to  obtain  the  good 
results  of  the  latter  by  insisting  on  the  schools'  feeding  the  mentally 
deficient  children  intrusted  to  them  and  on  keeping  them  at  the 
school  as  long  as  possible.  Serious  enough  does  the  question  seem 
to  them,  '  What  becomes  of  our  pupils  daily  when  they  leave  our 
care? ' "  Certainly  eveiyone  could  agree  in  general  with  these  state- 
ments. The  longer  the  auxiliary  school  pupil  is  under  the  influence 
of  the  school,  the  more  efl^ective  its  influence  will  be.  Our  auxiliary 
school  pupils  can  very  sehlom  be  well  cared  for  in  their  homes.  They 
see  there  little  that  is  good,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  often  receive  last- 
ing impressions  of  unwholesome  conditions.  So  the  pupils'  with- 
drawal from  parental  influence  may  often  Ix;  very  desirable. 

But  even  at  Leipzig,  where  the  pupils  are  not  only  fed,  but  formed 
into  voluntary  classes  for  busy  work,  this  step  has  not  yet  been  taken, 
and  the  school  preserves  its  day  character.  At  Halle  also,  and  prob- 
ably in  other  places  with  fully  developed  auxiliary  schools,  this  step 
will  not  be  taken.  In  spite  of  certain  undeniable  imperfections,  the 
day  school  gives  a  better  opportunity  to  fit  the  pupil  for  life  in  the 
hard  world  than  the  closed  institution.  In  the  school  the  child  must 
be  inured  to  resist  the  evil  influences  of  his  companions  of  the  street, 
and  even  of  his  family.  He  must  not  be  kept  in  leading  strings  too 
long.  The  pupils  are  not  idiots,  whose  personality  can  never  be 
firmly  established. 

Besides  all  this,  institutional  education  offers  many  difficulties. 
Not  only  is  it  very  expensive,  but  it  demands  also  greater  services 
from  the  educators.  Even  a  day  school  for  mentally  deficient  children 
makes  serious  demands  upon  the  teacher,  and  the  results  of  his  efforts 
are  not  always  certain.  Still  less  certain,  perhaps,  w^ill  they  be  in 
an  institution,  which  sometimes  is,  as  (jru'ke  asserts,  a  downright 
breeding  place  for  certain  vices,  such  as  masturbation,  talebearing, 
etc.,  if,  we  may  add,  the  supervision  is  inadequate.     At  all  events, 
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then,  we  must  preserve  the  character  of  the  day  school,  keep  the 
children  at  school  as  long  as  possible  during  the  day,  and  send  them 
home  for  the  night. 

Xni.— PREPARATION  OF  AUXILIARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS 

FOR  CONFIRMATION. 

For  a  long  time  people  have  had  the  idea  that  mentally  deficient 
children  are  especially  gifted  religiously;  this  gift  has  even  been 
pointed  to  as  compensation  for  the  lack  of  purely  intellectual  ability. 
Such  an  opinion  has  repeatedly  been  supported  by  the  fact  that  not 
merely  hysterixial  children  tend  to  show  religious  enthusiasm,  but 
mentally  weak  children  seem  to  be  able  to  memorize  a  surprising 
amount  of  religious  material.  Consequently,  in  religious  instruction 
such  children  have  been  overfed  with  biblical  history  and  dogmas. 
Since  this  instruction  has  been  given  by  auxiliary  school  teachers, 
however,  this  overfeeding  has  been  done  away  with  by  them.  It  is 
probably  now  generally  recognized  as  true,  what  was  said  by  Inspector 
Landenberger  in  the  school  and  annual  reports  of  the  Hygienic  Insti- 
tution for  the  Care  of  Mental  Defectives  and  Epileptics,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  psychiatrists  A.  Romer  and  W.  Weygandt,  viz,  that 
one-sided  overloading  of  the  memory  with  religious  material,  as  with 
any  other,  is  harmful  rather  than  helpful. 

If  the  teacher  knows  how  to  bring  the  pupil  under  the  guidance 
and  chastening  of  God  by  his  religious  instruction,  and  to  present  the 
divine  guidance  and  chastening  as  much  as  possible  from  his  own 
experience  and  his  own  yielding  to  discipline,  he  does  not  need  all 
the  helps  which  the  mentally  normal  child  requires,  such  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  stages  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the 
established  dogmas  in  epic  or  lyric  form.  And  even  in  preparing 
pupils  for  confirmation,  he  does  not  need  to  amplify  all  these.  The 
auxiliary  school  pupil  will  neither  be  an  active  vestryman,  nor  will 
he  take  part  in  discussions  regarding  religions  and  creeds.  But  he 
will  manifest  his  Christianity  just  as  everyone  who  can  be  only  of 
the  "  silent  in  the  land."  For  this  the  instruction  for  confirmation 
must  prepare  him. 

It  must  first  be  determined  what  ideas  the  children  bring  with  them 
from  the  public  school.  As  a  rule  their  religious  knowledge  will  be 
small;  besides  this,  the  auxiliary  school  pupils  bring  with  them,  from 
the  various  classes,  varied  powers  of  receptivity  and  varied  degrees 
of  activity.  Therefore  the  teacher  must  become  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  mental  qualities  of  the  candidates  for  confirmation  if  he 
would  properly  estimate  and  benefit  each  one.  Such  an  analytic  and 
personal  method  can  not  be  used,  however,  when  the  pastor  takes  all 
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the  children  in  hand  for  preparatory  instruction,  and  the  auxiliary 
school  pupil  is  placed  among  candidates  for  confirmation  who  come 
from  the  regular  school.  The  pastor  may  scatter  as  many  seeds  of 
divine  truth  as  he  will,  yet  the  auxiliary  school  pupil  will  go  away 
empty.  And  if,  when  among  his  cleverer  fellows,  he  is  asked  even  an 
easy  question,  he  will  fail  in  these  new  surroundings  and  be  made 
sport  of.  The  result  will  be  that  not  merely  a  dissatisfied,  but  a  con- 
fused and  puzzled  soul  will  come  up  for  confirmation.  Such  results 
must  and  can  be  avoided.  Above  all  things,  the  weakly  endowed 
pupils  are  to  be  kept  away  from  the  confirmation  instruction  in  which 
the  normal  children  share. 

If  this  is  admitted,  we  must  next  decide  who  should  instruct  this 
group  of  candidates  from  the  auxiliary  school — the  pastor  or  the 
teacher.  In  many  cities,  as,  for  example,  in  Halle,  a  clergyman  takes 
charge  of  this  difficult  task.  Two  days  in  the  week  the  school  prin- 
cipal has  a  class  room  made  ready  for  this  purpose,  so  that  the  prepa- 
ration for  confirmation  partakes,  from  the  start,  of  the  character  of 
scliool  instruction.  The  pastor  is  in  every  case  the  youngest  one  in 
the  church  parish  in  which  the  schoolhouse  and  its  auxiliary  classes 
are  situated.  As  assistant  pastor,  he  naturally  will  not  stay  very  long 
in  this  parish,  so  that  frequent  changes  are  made.  This  young 
clergyman  is  not  previously  questioned  by  his  superiors  as  to  whether 
he  has  sufficient  inclination  and  ability  to  carry  on  this  difficult  work. 
He  does  it  as  well  as  he  can;  his  conscience  is  the  only  judge  of  his 
performance.  Would  it  not  mean  a  desirable  relieving  of  this  con- 
science if  the  church  authorities  in  charge  should  declare:  "  He  alone 
is  fitted  to  prepare  the  candidates  from  the  auxiliary  school  for  con- 
firmation who  has  known  the  pupils  the  most  intimately  and  for 
the  longest  time?  "  Since  the  older  clergymen  of  the  parish  ab^ady 
are  burdened  with  several  confirmation  classes,  they  can  not  be 
called  upon  to  give  this  instruction,  which  would  require  special 
study  on  their  part.  In  the  interest  of  the  clergymen  and  of  the 
children  of  the  auxiliary  school,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  the  instruction  for  confirmation  must  be 
given  into  the  hands  of  the  oldest  teacher,  or  of  the  principal,  of  the 
auxiliary  school.  More  or  less  recently  this  step  has  already  been 
taken  in  Brunswick,  Breslau,  Kassel,  Dresden,  Gorlitz,  and  Konigs- 
berg.  Generally  this  special  duty  is  given  over  to  the  teacher  or 
principal  by  the  consistory,  with  the  privilege  of  recalling  the  ap- 
pointment at  any  time.  Beyond  this,  the  higher  church  authorities 
reserve  the  right  of  supervision.  They  cause  the  city  superintendent 
to  visit  the  school  once  or  twfce  a  year,  have  him  hold  an  examination 
a  short  time  before  the  confirmation,  and  allow  the  candidates  for 
confirmation  from  the  auxiliary  school  to  be  handed  over  to  their 
parochial  clergymen  for,  perhaps,  three  or  four  weeks  more,  that 
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they  may  take  their  confirmation  vows  along  with  the  other  children 
on  the  general  day  of  confirmation.  For  this  purpose,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  preparation  for  confirmation,  the  personal  record  of 
each  should  be  given  to  the  clergyman  in  charge,  so  that  he  may  in 
good  season  influence,  as  spiritual  guide,  also  those  children  who 
have  not  yet  come  under  his  instruction,  and  their  parents. 

The  confirmation  ceremony  and  the  first  communion  of  the  auxil- 
iary school  pupils  at  Halle,  in  the  presence  of  the  teachers  of  the 
institution,  was  always  quite  solemn  and  impressive,  but  the  ceremony 
made  the  impression  upon  one,  however,  that  the  pupils  of  this  insti- 
tution for  the  care  and  education  of  defectives  were  being  confirmed 
under  special  and  abnonnal  conditions.  The  auxiliary  school  pupils, 
at  the  age  of  confirmation  at  least,  should  feel  that  they  can  live 
among  companions  of  their  own  age  without  noticeable  peculiarities. 

As  material  of  instruction  the  Ten  Commandments  are,  above  all,  to 
be  used,  and  these  are  to  be  treated  with  especial  regard  to  prac- 
tical life.  Kielhorn  makes  excellent  suggestions  regarding  methods 
of  presenting  them  to  candidates  from  the  auxiliary  school.  Then, 
in  addition  to  the  Commandments,  there  are  the  three  articles  of  the 
creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  command  for  baptism,  and  the  sacra- 
mental words  of  the  holy  communion.  Of  course  Luther's  explana- 
tion of  these  parts  of  the  catechism  is  to  be  used.  The  purpose  of 
confirmation  should  be  made  very  clear  to  the  pupils. 


XIV.— THE  COMMUNITY  AND  THE  STATE  IN  THEIR 
RELATIONS  TO  THE  AUXILIARY  SCHOOI^ 

The  modern  State,  and  under  it  the  community,  have  not  merely 
the  right  and  the  duty  to  care  for  the  spreading  and  deepening  of 
culture;  both  have  also  to  take  charge  of  the  economically  inefficient. 
As  a  rule,  the  mentally  weak  are  the  economically  inefficient ;  there- 
fore the  auxiliary  school  is  no  matter  of  luxury  or  a  play  of  surplus 
financial  powers.  It  is  rather  a  humanitarian  duty,  which  demands 
true  manhood.  Nevertheless,  in  the  social  life  of  different  com- 
munities ideal  impulses  and  philanthropic  sentiments  could  not  long 
avail  if  the  real  background  of  self-preservation  did  not  speak  a 
plain  language. 

Naumann  very  properly  says:  "  To  keep  up  the  lowest  class  of  the 
people  means  insurance  against  great  losses  to  the  whole."  The 
auxiliary  school  pupils  come  from  the  lowest  class  of  a  city  com- 
munity. Since  their  ability  to  gain  a  livelihood  is  but  small  if  they 
have  not  been  specially  trained  and  accustomed  to  work,  the  whole 
community  has  later  to  take  action  in  their  behalf.    Either  the  aux- 
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iliary  school  pupil  becomes  a  loafer  and  a  tax  upon  the  poor  funds  or 
a  vagabond  upon  the  public  highways.  Both  are  unwelcome  mem- 
bers of  a  community.  Not  only  are  tliey  unwelcome,  they  are  highly 
injurious  to  the  social  body.  Mental  deficiency,  even  in  its  lesser 
forms  and  aspects,  is,  as  is  well  known,  often  the  cause  of  all  kinds 
of  misdemeanors  and  crimes.  Weak-mindedness,  however,  when 
joined  with  a  dislike  of  work,  is  still  more  detrimental.  So  by  neg- 
lecting the  mentally  and  economically  inefficient  a  city  incurs  ex- 
penses for  the  care  of  the  poor,  expenses  for  the  suppression  of  va- 
grancy, and,  finally,  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  criminals.  This 
means,  therefore,  that  the  maintenance  of  auxiliary  schools  is  an 
insurance  against  greater  losses.  A  comparison  of  expenses  for  the 
year  will  probably  show  that  money  has  been  saved,  for  if  the  efforts 
to  make  these  weak  ones  capable  of  earning  a  livelihood  and  thus 
to  add  useful  members  to  a  comnmnity  are  successful,  its  powers  are 
increased,  even  if  they  are  but  small  factors  in  the  community  life. 
The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  auxiliary  schools  is  therefore 
not  merely  a  worthy  humanitarian  duty,  but  also  a  social  necessity; 
and  economic  considerations  generally  speak  convincingly  in  tlie 
larger  administrative  bcnlies.  Now,  the  larger  cities  have,  indeed, 
shown  hitherto  a  gratifying  rivalry  in  the  matter  of  auxiliary  schools, 
and  the  State  has  not  only  given  its  customary  consent,  but  has  not 
refused  to  recognize  the  newly  created  institutions. 

But  the  task  of  the  State  and  the  community  by  no  means  ends  with 
the  i)resent  auxiliary  school  organization.  A  whole  series  of  long- 
ings, which  now  and  again  have  been  clearly  enough  expressed,  must 
still  be  realized.  In  the  first  place,  compulsory  attendance  on  the 
auxiliary  school,  which  has  elsewhere  (p.  47)  been  demanded,  should 
be  enforced  by  the  State.  Under  the  conditions  specified,  parents 
should  be  obliged  by  law  to  send  their  children  to  an  auxiliary  school. 
Next,  the  school  ])erio(l  should  be  extended  to  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth year.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  iVell  to  keep  all 
auxiliary  school  pupils  in  the  school  at  least  one  year  after  the  age  of 
confirmation. 

More  far-reaching  and  l)eneficial,  however,  is  the  demand  that  a 
special  continuation  school,  with  compulsory  attendance  and  a  course 
covering  several  years,  should  be  established  for  poorly  endowed 
children.  Really  it  is  not  advisable  to  transfer  confirmed  pupils  from 
the  auxiliary  school  to  the  continuation  trade  schools  of  the  cities; 
that  would  mean  that  all  those  evil  conditions  would  again  be  brought 
about  which  the  auxiliary  school  has  tried  so  hard  to  do  away  with. 
The  difference  in  the  school  knowledge  of  the  former  auxiliary  school 
pupils  would  of  its(»lf  1k»  especially  troublesome  to  the  teacher  of  the 
continuation  school.    Consequently  a  special  class  would  have  to  be 
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instituted  in  that  school.  That  religion,  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic would  have  to  be  continued  in  it  is  probably  not  questioned  by 
anyone,  but  at  the  same  time  economic,  civic,  and  religious  virtues 
must  be  cultivated. 

Besides  these  indispensable  theoretical  duties,  the  continuation 
school  for  poorly  endowed  cliildren  has  also  purely  practical  ones  to 
perform.  For  this  purpose,  therefore,  so-called  ''  preparatory  w^ork- 
shops"  must  be  established,  which  teach  objectively  the  most  ele- 
mentary forms  of  those  trades  which  are  to  be  most  highly  recom- 
mended to  pupils  from  the  auxiliary  school.  Mental  defectives  will 
seldom.be  able  to  create  masterpieces.  It  is  enough  if  they  only 
become  intelligent  underworkers  and  helpers  in  straw  plaiting,  bas- 
ket making,  bookbinding,  cabinetmaking,  or  to  stone  masons,  shoe- 
makers, gardeners,  farm  hands,  bricklayers,  etc.  Even  if  many  of 
these  trades  can  not  be  taught  in  workshops,  visits  to  places  where 
work  is  being  done,  followed  by  discussions,  will  partially  make  up 
for  this.  If  emj)hasis  is  laid  upon  this  practical  training,  the  con- 
tinuation school  for  mental  defectives  can  give  a  vocation  to  hundreds 
of  unfortunates  who  would  otherwise  fail  in  life,  and  this  vocation 
will  make  them  efficient  and  therefore  useful  and  respectable  members 
of  human  society. 

For  the  auxiliary  school  pupil,  moreover,  the  choice  of  a  vocation 
would  be  postponed  for  years  by  the  continuation  school,  and  so  he 
would  be  enabled  to  make  a  wiser  decision.  It  is  always  hard  to 
discover  in  good  season  the  best  line  of  work  for  young  people.  The 
children  of  the  auxiliary  school  consent  to  all  kinds  of  proposals,  and 
the  parents  seldom  show  understanding  or  deep  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter. So  the  decision  often  rests  with  the  teacher  and  the  physician. 
They  can  surmise,  if  they  can  not  know  exactly,  what  the  child's 
mental  and  physical  equipment  will  be,  as  well  as  his  later  desires 
and  abilities.  By  their  counsel  they  can  prevent  the  changes  in  voca- 
tion which  the  weak-minded  pupil  is  so  prone  to  make. 

The  most  important  thing  of  all,  however,  they  can  not  do  alone, 
i.  e.,  seek  out  suitable  positions.  How  often  parents  who  have  been 
turned  away  by  employers  come  to  the  auxiliary  school  principal  and 
beg  him  to  try  to  help  their  child  to  secure  a  position.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  school's  intercession  is  of  service,  but  master  mechanics 
do  not  care  to  have  much  to  do  with  apprentices  from  the  auxiliary 
school.  Therefore  K.  Richter's  wish  is  justifiable:  "  Would  that  our 
master  mechanics  at  home  would  realize  that  the  children  who  go  out 
from  the  auxiliary  schools  are  not  as  incompetent  as  is  generally 
thought,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  often  excel  in  practical 
affairs  boys  taken  into  apprenticeship  from  the  country  or  elsewhere 
without  anything  being  known  about  them,  and  doubly  reward  the 
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benevolent  work  of  instructing  them,  if  only  the  master  does  not 
leave  this  teaching  in  the  hands  of  an  assistant,  but  looks  after  it 
himself  and  is  kind  and  patient  with  the  boys." 

A  similar  wish  might  h^  expressed  in  regard  to  the  placing  of 
girls  in  stores  and  factories,  as  in  families  which  need  servants  or 
waiting  maids.  But  will  both  wishes  be  considered  carefully  enough, 
and  will  masters  and  employers  of  servants  use  the  personal  records 
and  individual  lists  of  the  auxiliary  school?  The  realization  of 
thes(»  wishes  presupposes  much  benevolence  of  spirit.  The  State, 
however,  could  aid  in  this,  as  could  private  benevolence,  to  some 
extent  at  least.  Let  the  State  set  aside  rewards  for  such  master 
mechanics  as  can  prove  that  former  auxiliary  school  pupils  have 
answered  all  the  demands  of  a  guild  in  their  training.  According 
to  K.  Richter's  reports,  on  special  motion  of  the  Royal  Saxon  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  a  premium  of  150  marks  is  granted  in  such  a  case. 
Perhaps  this  example  will  be  imitated  in  other  States.  A  wider 
influence  can  be  exerted,  however,  by  the  activities  of  associations  in 
cities  having  auxiliary  schools.  In  Leipzig,  Konigsberg,  and  Berlin 
auxiliary  school  societies  and  associations  for  the  care  of  backward 
children  already  exist.  The  characteristic  portions  of  the  statutes  of 
the  associations  of  these  cities  are  as  follows : 

ASSOCIATION    FOR    THE    EDUCATION    AND    CARE    OF    BACKWARD 
(MENTALLY  DEFICIENT)  CHILDREN.     (BERLIN.) 

[Chartered  association.] 

I.   NAME,   LOCATION,   AND   PURPOSE   OF  THE   ASSOCIATION. 

§  1.  The  Association  for  the  Education  and  Care  of  Backward  (Mentally 
Deficient)  Chihiren,  founded  Martii  2(i,  IIKKJ,  has  its  headquarters  In  Berlhi. 

§2.  The  Association  for  the  Education  and  Care  of  Backward  (Mentally 
Deficient)  Children  aims  to  awalven  and  promote  interest  in  and  understanding 
of  the  culture  and  education  of  l)aclv\vard  (mentally  deficient)  children  and  to 
cooperate  in  the  mental,  physical,  moral,  and  economic  advancement  of  these 
minors. 

§  3.  This  aim  is  attained : 

A. 

1.  By  lectures  and  discussions  of  topics  in  the  fields  of  InBtmctlon  and  ednca- 
tion  in  question,  esi)ecially  of  the  present  practice  in  the  care  of  mental  de- 
fectives at  liome  and  al>rojid,  l)y  the  description  of  typical  InHtitntions  and  typ- 
ical organizations  l)efore  the  association,  l>efore  other  associations,  or  public 
assemblies. 

2.  By  the  discussion  of  pertinent  literature,  of  ordinances  and  decrees  of 
Stiite  and  district  authorities. 

3.  By  scientific  treat niont  of  pertinent  questions,  the  publication  of  suitable 
aids  to  teaching,  etc..  discussions  in  i>rofessional  magazines  and  in  the  daily 
press. 

4.  By  visiting  estal)lishments  (classes,  schools,  institutions)  for  the  care  of 
mental  defectives,  meetings  of  societies,  and  conventions. 

5.  By  establishing  a  central  bureau  of  information. 
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B. 

By  the  development  of  practical  care  taking.     This  care  taking  shall  strive 
to  bring  about — 

1.  For  all  mental  defectives  tcho  need  it — 

(a)  Provision  for  better  care,  clothing,  and  food. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  homes  for  children,  refuges  (day  homes  with 
board),  and  suitable  care  during  vacations. 

(c)  The  placing  of  the  children  under  projier  cai*e,  either  private  or  in 
some  institution,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

(d)  Their  seasonable  committal  *to  suitable  educational  institutions. 

(e)  The  apix)intment  of  care  takers  and  professional  assistants,  who  are 
continually  to  watch  over  the  education  of  the  children,  have  super- 
vision of  the  proper  use  of  materials  at  the  disposal  of  the  execu- 
tive council,  instruct  and  advise  parents,  guardians,  care  takers, 
overseers,  and  employers  of  labor. 

(f)  The  formation  of  school  committees  In  connection  with  the  schools 
concerned. 

2.  For  those  who  have  got  through  school — 

(a)  In  cooperation  with  parents,  guardians,  and  teachers,  to  advise  the 
children  as  soon  as  possible  before  their  dlsmlssiil  from  the  school 
regarding  their  cliolce  of  a  vocation. 

(b)  To  point  out  relial)le  foremen  and  employers  of  lalwr  who  would  be 
likely  to  exert  a  beneficial  and  educative  influence  upon  these 
youths  and  further  their  technical  training. 

(c)  To  take  care  of  these  children  when  they  are  not  cared  for  In  homes. 

(d)  In  connection  with  the  school,  to  establish  continuation  courses,  even- 
ing technical  classes,  and  homes  for  apprentices  and  girls  in  order  to 
help  those  who  have  left  school  to  make  proper  use  of  their  spare 
time. 

(e)  To  help  specially  needy  children  to  gain  a  more  adequate  education  by 
means  of  stipends,  assistance  from  existing  benevolent  foundations, 
associations,  and  funds. 

(f)  To  grant  aid  in  special  cases  of  need  and  when  dangers  threaten  them 
in  public  life  on  account  of  their  deficient  ability. 


II.    MEMBERSHIP. 

1 4i  Adults  of  both  sexes,  without  distinction  of  vocation,  political  party,  or 
religion,  as  well  as  organizations,  oflicials,  and  corporations,  may  be  members 
of  this  association. 

1 5.  Membership  may  be  gained  by  declaring  one's  intention  to  enter  as — 

(a)  helper. 

(b)  professional  assistant 

(c)  paying  member. 

(d)  life  member. 

(e)  patron. 

1 6.  Members  of  tlie  association  have  equal  rights  regarding  the  management 
of  the  association.  In  the  general  assembly  each  member  of  llie  association  has 
a  vote,  in  the  council  each  of  its  own  members  has  a  vote,  and  in  neither  case 
is  vote  by  proxy  permitted. 
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§  7.  The  helpers,  who  work  In  connection  with  the  schools,  bind  themselves  to 
do  their  utmost  to  accomplish  tlie  puriK)ses  set  forth  in  §  2  and  §  3,  according  to 
a  siHM'ial  regulation. 

§  8.  When  reiiuosted  by  the  coun(?il  or  its  individual  members,  each  professional 
assistant  umst  give  information  regarding  his  own  vocation  or  his  chosen  fleld 
of  work,  and  also  must  give  advice  of  his  own  accord  regarding  affairs  In  his 
department  which  can  have  significance  In  the  education  of  mentally  deficient 
children,  as  in  connetrtion  witli  apprenticeship,  lal)or,  wages. 

§  J).  The  professional  assistants  and  helpers  do  not  need  to  pay  any  membership 
fee.  Each  year  the  paying  members  pay  Into  the  treasury  of  the  association 
any  amount  they  choose,  at  least,  however,  three  marks. 

§  10.  Life  meml)ers  make  one  imyment  of  at  least  a  hundred  marks;  patrons 
at  least  five  hundred  marks.  Persons  who  serve  the  association  in  any  special 
way  may  be  elected  honorary  members  of  the  main  body. 

§  11.  Membership  is  lost — 

(a)  by  expressed  desire  to  withdraw. 

(b)  for  paying  members,  by  two  failures  to  pay  the  annual  fee. 

(c)  by  decision  of  the  general  assembly  uix)n  recommendation  of  the 

council. 

III.   OKGANIZATION   OF   THE   ASSOCIATION. 

§12.  The  work  of  the  association  Is  carrieil  on  l)y  an  executive  council  and 
the  general  assembly.  Both  lK)dies  can  appoint  committees  and  commissions  for 
si>ecial  service,  and  to  these  others  beside  the  members  of  the  executive  council 
may  be  apjiointed. 

A  i)edagogical  commission,  whose  president  nmst  always  l>e  a  teacher,  enters 
upon  its  work  at  once,  and  its  duties  are  regulated  by  special  by-laws.  This 
commission  has  the  right  to  expend,  for  Its  own  puriwses,  moneys  which  have 
been  appropriated  for  Its  special  work  without  having  to  gain  the  permission 
of  the  executive  council. ' 

The  treasurer  of  the  association  is  re<juire<l  to  keep  special  account  of  the 
same. 

A.    THK   EXECUTIVK   COUNCir* 

§  V\.  The  executive  council  is  elected' by  the  general  assembly  for  a  period  of 
thrc»e  years  Iw^ginning  January  1  ;  one-third  go  out  each  year.  Re-election  is 
p<»rmissi!)le.  The  first  elections  are  for  the  period  from  1903  to  December  31, 
11K>5.  Lots  shall  be  cast  to  determine  whose  terms  shall  expire  in  1903  and 
J0O4. 

§  14.  The  executive  council  consists  of — 

(a)  a  president  and  two  vice-presidents. 

(6)  a  secretary  and  two  assistiint  secretaries. 

(c)  a  treasurer  and  his  assistant 

(d)  six  other  members. 

§  15.  A  si)ecial  schedule  of  work  specifies  the  duties  of  each  member  of  the 
executive  council. 

5  10.  The  executive  council  carries  on  the  current  business  of  the  association. 
It  meets  when  occasion  demands.  If  i)ossibIe,  at  least  once  a  month. 

§  17.  The  exc<'utive  council  represents  the  association  in  all  Its  relations,  and 
especially  in  court.  The  president  and  a  second  memlnir  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil may  sign  papers  In  the  name  of  the  association. 

I  IS.  The  secretary  must  do  all  the  written  work  for  the  association. 
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1 19.  The  treasurer  must  collect  the  revenues  of  the  association,  take  charge 
of  the  treasury  and  the  funds  of  the  association,  make  payment  when  directed  to 
do  so  by  the  president,  and  keep  all  accounts. 

§  20.  In  case  any  officer  is  unable  to  i)erform  his  duties  his  assistant  is  pro- 
moted to  the  position. 

§  21.  All  moneys  which  In  the  opinion  of  the  executive  council  are  not  needed 
to  carry  on  Its  regular  work  are  to  be  invested  as  soc'urely  as  are  the  funds  of 
minor  children.  The  council  has  the  iwwer  to  decide  regarding  the  withdrawal 
of  such  funds  from  investment 

B.   THE   GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

1 22.  The  general  assembly  meets  at  least  once  a  year.  With  it  alone  lies  the 
power  to  examine  into  the  aflPairs  of  the  exe<'Utlve  council,  as  well  as  into  the 
report  of  its  work  (espe<'ially  of  the  treasurer),  to  elect  new  nienil>ers  of  the 
executive  council,  and  finally  to  decide  regarding  the  expulsion  of  a  member 
and  regarding  changes  in  the  statutes  of  the  association.  The  reix)rt  of  the 
treasurer  is  accepted  only  after  his  ac^-ounts  have  been  auditeil  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  association  appointed  each  year  by  the  general  assembly.  These 
must  not  be  members  of  the  exei-utive  council. 

IV.    SPECIAL   RI:LES    I«^)R   THE    MANAGEMENT   OF   THE    ASSOCIATION. 

§  23.  In  addition  to  the  regulations  laid  down  in  the  schedule  of  work,  the 
following  siKH-'ial  rules  guide  in  the  management  of  the  association : 

The  president  sets  the  date  for  the  regular  meetings  of  the  executive  council 
as  long  beforehand  as  practicable.  To  other  uK^etings  the  members  of  the  execu- 
tive council  are  given  written  invitations;  the  call  for  meetings  of  the  general 
assembly  shall  be  published  at  least  fourteen  days  before  the  date  of  meeting 
in  the  following  newspapers:  Die  Vosslsche  Zeitung.  Die  Post,  Das  Berliner 
Tageblatt,  and  Der  Ix>kalanzeiger.  The  executive  council  may  publish  other 
Dotices  of  any  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  if  it  is  deemed  advisable. 

§  24.  The  president  nmst  call  a  si>ecial  meeting  of  the  executive  council  when 
three  members  make  a  written  motion  to  that  effect,  stating  the  object;  an 
extra  session  of  the  general  assembly  when  one-fourth  of  the  members  of  the 
association  propose  it  in  like  manner. 

§  25.  For  the  regular  meetings  of  the  executive  council  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bers constitute  a  quorum ;  In  the  general  assembly  no  quorum  Is  necessary. 

§  20.  A  majority  vote  carries  a  measure ;  In  case  of  a  tie  the  president  casts 
the  deciding  vote.  For  the  expulsion  of  a  meml>er  or  a  change  In  the  statutes 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  tiie  voting  members  Is  requircnl. 

§  27.  If  a  member  of  the  exet^utive  council  can  not  or  will  not  accept  an  office 
to  which  he  has  U^en  chosen  or  continue  therein,  the  memliers  have  the  right  to 
appoint  one  of  their  number  In  his  place  for  the  rest  of  his  term  of  office.  In 
like  manner  the  executive  council  may  complete  Its  meml>er8hlp  from  the  mem- 
l)ershlp  of  the  association. 

§  28.  The  minutes  of  the  executive  council  are  authentlcate^l  by  the  signa- 
tures of  the  president  and  secretary,  those  of  the  general  assembly  by  the  signa- 
tures of  the  president,  secretary,  and  three  meml)ers  of  the  executive  council. 

§  20.  Only  a  vote  of  three- fourths  of  the  members  present  in  the  general  assem- 
bly can  dissolve  the  assiK'latlon  after  It  has  been  decided  in  a  previous  meeting 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  that  the  (luestlon  of  the  dissolution  of  the  association 
will  Ih?  brought  up  at  its  next  meeting. 

If  the  dissolution  of  the  association  is  decided  upon,  its  possessions  are  turned 
over,  conserving  the  rights  of  third  parties,  to  the  municipal  authorities  of  Ber- 
lin, requiring  them  to  use  them  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  this  associa< 
tion. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION 
AND  EDUCATION  OF  BACKWARD  (MENTALLY  DEFICIENT)  CHIL- 
DREN.    (LEIPZIG.) 

1.  Purpose. 

The  Commission  for  tlic  Instruction  and  Education  of  Mentally  Deficient 
Cliildren  aims  to  ^ain  a  pcdap>^ical  insight  into  tlie  real  nature  of  these  chil- 
dren, to  discover  the  U^st  UK'thods  wliich  lead  to  the  iustructlou  and  education 
of  them,  as  well  as  the  school  organization  which  would  hest  meet  their  needs. 

2.  Organization. 

The  commission  will  strive  to  gain  this  purpose  hy  holding  meetings,  by  ar- 
ranging for  courses  of  lectures,  by  founding  a  library  with  pertinent  literature, 
by  maintaining  a  reading  room  with  suitable  magazines,  by  arranging  journeys 
for  information,  l)y  sending  delegates,  etc. 

Proceedings  at  meetings  will  ct>nsi8t  of  lectures,  exchanges  of  collected  ex|>eri- 
eiices,  discussions  of  l)ooks,  references  to  new  data,  si)ecimen  teaching,  exhibi- 
tions of  teaching  appliances,  etc. 

,'5.  Managemknt. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  (commission  consist  of  the  president  and  a  vice- 
president,  se<*retary.  assistant  se<*retary.  and  lil>rarian. 

Only  teachers  may  lx»  cliosen  as  presidents  and  secretaries. 

Members  of  the  executive  body  are  elected  for  one  year ;  reelection  is  permis- 
sible. 


AUXILIARY   SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION  AT  KONIGSBER6. 

[Acoordlnj:  to  Fr.  Frenzel.] 

§  1.  The  puri)Ose  of  tlie  association  is  to  t'<H>perate  with  the  auxiliary  school 
in  caring  for  tlie  pliysical  and  mental  development  of  wealc-minded  childreu« 
viz : 

1.  Of  those  who  have  left  school. 

2.  Of  those  still  compelled  to  go  to  school. 

3.  Of  other  mental  defe<tives.  i.  e..  those  who  are  still  very  young. 

To  this  is  jolneil  the  furtlier  purpose  of  spreading  information  regarding  the 
real  significance  and  value  of  the  auxiliary  school  and  of  combating  the  prej- 
udices of  the  public  against  it. 

§  2.  The  care  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  left  the  Konigsberg  Auxiliary  School 
will,  among  other  things,  consist  in : 

(a)  The  training  of  children  for  a  practical  calling  in  life.     For  this  work 
comiwtent  and  morally  unobjectionable  masters,  overseers,  and  guard- 
ians must  Im»  secured. 
(h)  The  continuous  supervision  and  education  of  the  children. 

(c)  The  granting  of  assistance  in  cases  of  neeil,  as  well  as  i)rotection  against 

the  dangers  arising  from  their  meager  endowment,  and  against 
those*  of  public  life  (Injuries  caused  by  negligence,  acute  mental 
disturl>ances,  alcohol.  ]>rostltuti(m.  conflicts  with  the  authorities). 

(d)  The  placing  of  children  under  proper  care,  either  private  or  in  some 

institution,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 
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§  3.  The  care  of  children  who  are  still  of  school  age  shall,  among  other  things, 
consist   in — 

(a)  Placing  them  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  auxiliary  school ; 

(b)  Providing  better  care  for  the  pupils  as  an  aid  to  the  accomplishment 

of  the  school  purposes,  especially  by  the  establishment  of  a  home 
for  children  (day  home  with  board)  and  by  providing  si>ecial  care 
during  vacations. 

§4.  To  carry  on  this  work  heli)ers  are  appointed  by  tlie  association,  who  are 
to  watch  over  the  pupils  and  instruct  the  i>erson8  in  their  environment  (parents, 
guardians,  former  teachers,  etc.). 

§  5.  Any  mqn  or  woman  who  is  Interested  in  this  sphere  of  benevolent  activity 
may  become  a- member  of  the  association.  Societies  are  also  acc«epted  as  mem- 
bers. Applications  for  admission  are  to  be  made  to  the  president.  Every 
member  pays  an  optional  fee  (at  least  2  marks)  during  the  year. 

Notice  of  withdrawal  from  the  association  must  be  presented  in  writing  before 
the  close  of  the  year  to  the  executive  council. 

Every  member  Is  asked  to  further  the  interests  of  the  association  as  far  as 
he  can  by  spreading  information  regarding  its  purposes,  and  by  accepting 
responsible  positions  and  posts  of  honor  in  it. 

§  6.  The  executive  council  consists  of  sixteen  members,  men  and  women,  in- 
cluding the  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  assistant  secretary,  treasurer, 
and  eleven  other  members.  The  executive  council  conducts  all  the  affairs  of 
the  association  and  holds  monthly  meetings  to  discuss  the  progress  of  its  work. 

The  members  of  the  executive  council  are  chosen  at  the  first  general  meeting 
of  the  year.  If  a  member  withdraws  l)efore  tlie  expiration  of  his  term  of  office, 
some  one  else  is  elected  to  take  his  plaoe. 

§  7.  The  association  year  begins  January  the  first.  Meetings  are  called  by 
the  executive  council  when  occasion  demands.  The  principal  meeting  of  the 
yfear  is  held  in  January,  when  the  secretary's  and  the  treasurer's  reports  are 
given  and  the  executive  council  elected.  This  annual  meeting,  the  objects  of 
which  are  stated  in  the  call,  requires  no  quorum.  A  majority  vote  will  pass 
any  resolution ;  to  change  or  amend  the  constitution  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
the  members  present  is  reciuired.  A  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  all  the  members 
of  the  association  is  nei'essary  to  disband  the  association.  In  case  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  association,  all  its  possessions  are  to  be  handed  over  to  some 
Institution  for  the  care  of  mental  defectives. 

At  Cologne,  too,  as  well  as  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main  and  Brussels, 
the  auxiliary  school,  assisted  by  associations,  cares  for  the  furtlier 
development  of  its  pupils  who  have  been  confirmed  and  have  left 
the  school.  It  is  very  important,  also,  that  the  auxiliary  school 
teachers  should  carry  on  research  work  regarding  the  success  of 
auxiliary  school  instruction,  as  is  done  at  Leipzig.  At  the  instigation 
of  K.  Richter  (Leipzig)  every  six  years  questionnaires  are  sent  out. 
These  seek  information  regarding  the  ability  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
the  conduct,  and  the  desire  for  further  education  of  former  pupils 
who  can  still  be  found.  Such  work  causes  the  teacher  much  trouble, 
and  yet  it  furnishes  a  splendid  teJst  of  the  succeas  of  the  school  as 
a  whole.  The  results  of  the  I^eipzig  experiments  are  gratifying,  and 
encourage  us  to  continue  the  work  along  this  line.  We  may  expect 
that  such  research  work  wnll  be  successful  in  other  cities,  too.  Of 
course  the  results  of  all  efforts  in  the  auxiliary  school  will  be  more 
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certain  and  greater  when  State  and  community,  cooperating  with 
private  persons,  labor  in  the  interest  of  those  mental  defectives  who 
have  left  the  school. 

Boys  must  be  cared  for  till  they  reach  the  age  when  they  must 
serve  in  the  army.  That  such  care  is  very  necessary  has  been  proved 
by  H.  Kielhorn,  and  he  has  also  done  much  to  bring  it  about.  Much 
of  the  mistreatment  of  soldiers,  which  is  always  mentioned  in  the 
press  and  parliamentary  speeches,  comes  about  because  the  mental 
condition  of  the  youths  who  enter  the  army  is  not  considered.  If 
when  recruits  were  being  examined  the  doctor  would  only  take  the 
time  to  glance  over  the  *'  personal  records"  of  the  auxiliary  school, 
many  an  evil  report  concerning  the  army  could  be  stopped.  And 
much  "  ballast,"  too,  many  a  drag  on  the  military  training,  would 
be  done  away  with;  indeed,  the  number  of  deserters  and  suicides 
would  be  greatly  lessened,  if  the  previous  life  of  the  recruits  were 
known,  on  the  basis  of  statements  made  by  auxiliary  school  teachers. 
And  if  only  during  recruiting,  at  least  the  question,  "  What  school 
have  you  attended  ?  "  were  asked,  then,  if  an  auxiliary  school  were 
mentioned,  a  special  examination  would  have  to  be  made.  To  pre- 
vent the  misuse  of  this  simple  method,  the  military  authorities  might 
demand  lists  of  pupils  of  the  auxiliary  schools  of  any  particular  re- 
cruiting district.  In  all  cases  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  allow  any 
fonner  pupil  of  an  auxiliary  school  to  serve  in  the  army,  no  matter 
how  physically  capable  he  may  seem ;  and  this  from  humanitarian  as 
well  as  from  technically  military  and  patriotic  considerations. 

A  special  administration  of  justice  is  recommended  for  weak- 
minded,  abnormal  boys  and  girls  who  have  left  school.  To  be  sure, 
while  attending  the  auxiliary  school,  they  should  learn  to  distinguish 
more  clearly  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil ;  but  a  pupil  will  never 
leave  the  auxiliary  school  with  firm  principles  of  right  in  his  mind; 
his  social  conscience  wull  always  l)e  wavering.  At  least  he  will  never 
be  able  to  resist  the  manifold  temptations  of  his  surroundings  as  a 
mentally  normal  person  could  do.  At  times,  too,  physical  conditions 
will  obscure  his  weak  sense  of  right,  so  that  deeds  will  be  committed 
which  human  society  calls  misdeeds,  and  punishes.  The  so-called 
"changed  accountability"  (veriinderte  Zurechnungsfahigkeit)  must 
here  be  considered.  When  the  layman,  who  criticises  harshly  and 
hastily,  hears  this  newly-coined  legal  term,  he  speaks  lightly  of  a 
ridiculous  lowering  of  our  standards  of  discipline.  Indeed,  in  view 
of  the  increasing  number  of  mental  defectives  among  those  to  be 
punished,  he  sees  the  administration  of  justice  in  a  precarious  posi- 
tion, if  punishment  in  a  great  number  of  cases  is  lessened  as  a  result 
of  individual  consideration  of  the  mental  condition  of  the  offenders. 
But  criminal  psychology  is  neither  a  philanthropic  or  scientific  sport; 
the  knowledge  of  psychopathology  in  its  connection  with  misde* 
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meanors  and  crimes  is  nowadays  rather  a  necessity,  which  can  pre- 
vent the  infliction  of  punishment  from  being  dislodged  from  its  posi- 
tion. Whoever  has  watched  the  development  of  an  auxiliary  school 
pupil  will  know  how  easily  guided  he  is,  as  long  as  those  around  him 
understand  him,  and  further,  as  long  as  this  or  that  nervous  condi- 
tion does  not  handicap  him. 

Further,  the  health  educator  knows  how  sensitive  he  may  become, 
and  fall  into  passions  of  the  worst  kind,  if  his  short  and  disconnected 
trains  of  thought  become  confused  on  account  of  some  cause  lying 
entirely  outside  the  sphere  of  his  will.  In  such  a  case  the  slightly 
abnormal  child  will  generally  act  without  reflection;  but  sometimes 
he  may,  after  mature  but  one-sided  deliberation,  do  wrong,  and  then 
his  "changed  accountability"  can  scarcely  be  assumed.  In  both 
<»ses  the  judge  must  decide  from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  i.  e., 
he  must  consider  the  inner  man  in  the  offender,  particularly  if  the 
offender  has  passed  through  the  auxiliary  school  in  his  youth.  To 
regard  him  as  completely  responsible,  and  to  punish  him  as  one  would 
a  mentally  normal  person^  would  be  to  chastise  a  cripple  merely  be- 
cause he  was  born  a  cripple,  and  to  deform  him  still  further.  Para- 
graph 51 «  of  the  penal  code  of  the  German  Empire  gives  the 
judge  the  right  to  take  into  consideration  a  mental  condition — 
"  unconsciousness "  or  "  morbid  excitement,"  by  which  free-will 
action  is  absolutely  prevented.  Not  a  word,  however,  is  said  of 
mental  deficiency  as  a  condition  which  also  may  hinder  the  free 
action  of  the  will.  The  twenty-seventh  conference  of  German  jurists 
has  recently  tried  to  remedy  this  defect;  and  upon  the  advice  of 
Professors  Kahl  and  Leppman  (Berlin),  the  following  recommenda- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  judicial  authorities  by  Professors  Cramer 
(Gottingen),  Krapelin  (Munich),  and  Kleinfeller  (Kiel) : 

1.  Anyone  who,  at  the  time  of  committing  a  criminal  act,  is  in  a 
diseased  condition  which  is  not  merely  temporary,  and  which  has 
lessened  his  ability  to  see  the  culpability  of  his  actions,  or  his  power  to 
resist  temptation,  is  to  be  punished  according  to  the  law  governing 
punishment  for  petty  offenses. 

2.  In  the  case  of  young  offenders,  more  extensive  use  is  to  be  made 
of  the  principle  recommended  by  the  twenty-seventh  conference  of 
jurists,  viz,  that  educative  measures,  under  the  direction  of  the  state, 
be  substituted  for  punishment. 

3.  Punishment  may  be  postponed  according  to  the  general  rule 
permitting  it,  and  we  recommend  that  this  rule  be  applied  as  widely 
as  possible. 

4.  Commitment  is  made  to  the  usual  penal  institution,  where  the 
conditions  which  brought  about  mental  deficiency  are  given  special 
consideration. 

a  Ck)mpare  BiirgerHches  Gesetzbuch  f.  d.  Deutsche  Reich,  par.  827. 
14659—07 8 
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5.  Mental  defectives  in  the  sense  of  paragraph  1  who  do  not  belong 
in  the  usual  penal  institution  are  to  be  committed  to  a  state  reform- 
atory, and  youthful  offenders  are  to  be  committed  to  educational 
institutions. 

G.  Mental  defectives  who  are  dangerous  to  society  must  be  kept  in 
suitable  institutions  until  such  time  as  they  are  considered  fit  to  be 
discharged,  even  though  their  sentences  have  been  fulfilled  or  re- 
mitted. 

7.  The  discharge  Is  only  provisional  and  may  be  revoked  during  a 
time  fixed  by  law. 

8.  The  health  of  mental  defectives  who  are  not  dangerous  to  so- 
ciety must  be  watched  over  by  the  State  after  their  discharge  or  the 
remission  of  their  sentence;  they  may  be  placed  in  families  or  private 
institutions  or  given  over  to  specially  appointed  guardians.  I^gal 
limits  should  be  set  to  the  period  of  such  supervision. 

9.  Sj^ecial  means  are  to  be  taken  to  determine  the  necessity  and 
advisability  of  any  protective  measures  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
mental  defectives,  but  this  procedure  is  to  be  kept  entirely  distinct 
from  that  concerned  with  the  dej)rivation  of  the  right  of  indef)endent 
action  (on  account  of  mental  derangement  or  reckless  expenditure). 

In  these  recommendations  a  very  important  role  is  given  to  the 
physician  in  connection  with  j^cnal  sentences.  It  is  desirable,  how- 
ever, that  the  advice  of  the  auxiliarv  school  teacher  be  taken  as  an 
expert  when  judgment  is  to  be  passed  upon  those  who  have  formerly 
attended  an  auxiliary  school.  At  least  the  previous  life  and  develop- 
ment of  the  accused,  as  shown  by  the  individual  records  kept  by  the 
auxiliary  school,  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Many  milder 
sentences  would  then  \>e  given  and  further  culpable  deeds  prevented 
by  proper  treatment.  Perhaps  help  may  come  from  auxiliary  school 
and  other  societies  in  cities  whose  members  can  secure  legal  counsel 
when  former  auxiliary  school  pupils  are  accused  in  court.  This 
counsel  will  always  meet  with  obliging  assistance  among  auxiliary 
school  people.** 


XV.— THE  TEACHERS  AND  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE 

AUXILIARY  SCHOOL. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  auxiliary  school  system  explains  the 
fact  that  teachers  and  head  masters  have  rt^ceived  no  special  training 
for  their  work.  Up  to  the  pre.sent  this  could  not  be  thought  of.  The 
appointment  officials  were  always  satisfied  if  they  could  secure  folk- 

oTho  "  HilfRSohule,"  No.  .'*».  publiHhos  an  account  of  the  committee  for  the 
legal  protection  of  niontnl  defectives.  This  connnitttn*  was  appointed  at  the 
Instance  of  the  executive  council  of  the  German  Auxiliary  School  Association. 
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school  teachers  who  were  willing  to  apply  for  the  position.  It  was 
taken  for  granted  that  a  teacher  accepted  the  position  on  account  of 
his  interest  in  the  cause,  for  the  small  remuneration  given  to  auxili- 
ary school  teachers  could  scarcely  be  an  inducement.  It  was  thought 
that  interest  in  the  cause,  first  of  all,  was  the  only  and  best  prepa- 
ration for  the  work,  but  still  they  were  anxious  to  secure  the  most 
competent  and  experiencejd  teachers,  especially  successful  teachers  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  folk  school.  The  teacher  of  these  lower 
classes,  therefore,  who  would  give  his  undivided  attention  to  his  new 
work,  seemed  to  be  by  far  the  most  suitable  person  for  the  position. 

Many  times  experience  showed  that  this  was  the  case.  Yet  many  of 
the  beginners  were  disappointed;  they  were  neither  satisfied  with 
their  work  nor  successful  in  it.  For  the  auxiliary  school,  as  well  as 
for  the  teachers  in  question,  it  was  then  fortunate  if  withdrawal  was 
still  possible.  In  their  places  new  teachers  would  then  have  to  be 
chosen  and  with  greater  care  than  before.  Next,  the  auxiliary  school 
authorities  were  glad  if  they  could  secure  teachers  from  among  those 
who  had  taught  in  curative  educational  institutions,  as  asylums  for 
idiots,  institutes  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind. 

Unfortunately,  as  a  rule  but  few  applications  were  received  from 
that  quarter.  Consequently  dependence  had  to  be  placed  almost  en- 
tirely upon  former  folk-school  teachers,  and  in  fact  only  upon  the 
younger  ones  of  these.  For  if  a  folk-school  teacher  has  for  years  been 
teaching  his  pupils  as  a  mass,  he  has  gradually  become  imfitted  for 
the  individual  instruction  required  in  the  auxiliary  school.  It  is  too 
hard  for  him  to  accustom  himself  to  new  methods,  and  he  finds  no 
pleasure  in  the  work.  In  many  cases  he  is  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  power  of  discipline  and  drill  in  the  school.  Now,  both  of  these 
may  be  very  necessary  in  a  large  folk-school  class,  but  in  the  auxiliary 
school  they  are  injurious  rather  than  beneficial.  The  auxiliary 
school  teacher  must  not  be  an  unsympathetic  disciplinarian.  He  must 
have  his  own  feelings  fully  under  his  control.  If  he  is  irritable  and 
if  anger  easily  gains  power  over  him,  he  had  better  turn  his  back 
upon  the  auxiliary  school.  In  dealing  with  mental  defectives,  as  well 
as  with  poorly  endowed  children,  the  teacher  must  always  practice 
self-control.  Any  expression  of  impatience,  as  hasty  and  harsh  words, 
would  be  quite  useless  and  his  work  as  an  educator  quite  without 
effect.  Whims  and  moods  must  also  be  suppressed  by  one  undertak- 
ing this  work.  Therefore,  a  person  who  is  physically  sound  should 
be  chosen.  A  nervous,  melancholy  person  would  never  be  equal  to 
the  demands  made  by  auxiliary  school  instruction,  and  the  children 
would  be  deprived  of  all  the  freshness  and  brightness  which  school 
work  should  possess. 

To  be  sure,  experienced  folk-school  teachers  can  become  models  of 
self-control  and  able  to  spread  sunshine  and  gladness  about  them; 
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probably,  however,  they  will  prefer  to  remain  in  their  usual  field  of 
work  rather  than  accustom  themselves  to  a  new  one  when  well  up  in 
years.  This  adaptation  to  new  situations  is  sooner  to  be  expected  of 
the  newer  members  of  the  profession.  Even  when  we  were  convinced 
that  one  of  these  members,  who  stood  ready  to  serve  the  auxiliary 
school,  was  really  interested  in  its  welfare,  and  we  knew  his  power 
of  self-control,  as  also  the  cheerfulness  of  his  disposition,  and  speedy 
adjustment  to  the  new  duties  could  be  expected,  even  then  we  were 
not  certain  that  the  ri^ht  choice  had  been  made.  Little  by  little 
people  came  to  see  that  experimentation  by  a  teacher  is  nowhere  more 
injurious  than  among  children  who  are  abnormal  and  constantly  in 
danger  of  injury  by  being  led  in  this  or  that  direction.  Consequently 
all  kinds  of  proposals  were  made,  especially  by  auxiliary  school 
teachers  themselves,  by  which  the  folk-school  teacher  might  be  made 
competent  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  auxiliary  school  in  such  a  way 
that  he  would  without  loss  of  time  become  a  blessing  to  the  school 
and  a  satisfaction  to  himself. 

F'irst,  it  was  recommended  that  the  new  teacher  be  allowed  to  visit 
the  classes  of  experienced  auxiliary  school  teachers  frequently.  To 
begin  with,  the  higher  classes,  then  the  intermediate,  and  finally  the 
lower  classes  should  be  visited  before  he  attempts  to  teach  at  all. 
This  proposal  deserves  serious  consideration.  The  visitor  should  be 
permitted  to  ask  questions,  to  which  instructive  answers  are  to  be 
given  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  class.  It  is  not  less  important 
that  he  should  attend  conferences  of  the  auxiliary  school  instructors- 

Secondly,  candidates  for  positions  in  the  auxiliary  school  are  to  be 
advised  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  literature  of  the  subject  and 
to  make  themselves  at  home  in  all  fields  of  knowledge  and  technical 
work  which  bear  upon  auxiliary  school  instruction.  Above  all,  the 
following  books  are  to  be  studied :  Demoor,  Die  anormalen  Kinder  und 
ihro  erziehlichc  Behandlung  in  Haus  und  Schule;  Fuchs,  Schwach- 
sinnige  Kinder,  ihre  sittliche  und  intellektuelle  Rettung;  Striimpell, 
Die  padagogische  Pathologic  oder  die  I^ehre  von  den  Fehlem  der 
Kinder;  Heller,  Grundriss  der  Heilpiidagogik.  He  should  also  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  German 
Auxiliary  School  Association  and  of  the  conferences  regarding  auxil- 
iary schools  and  schools  for  idiots,  as  well  as  with  the  Zeitschrift  fiir 
die  Behandlung  Schwachsinniger  und  Epileptischer,  and  further,  with 
ihe  "  Kinderfehler.''  In  consequence  of  this  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
ture, not  only  will  he  become  desirous  of  familiarizing  himself  with 
the  history  and  organization  of  the  auxiliary  school  system,  but  also 
of  occupying  himself  with  social  and  scientific  pedagogical  questions 
and  individual  departments  of  the  work.  Further,  the  auxiliary 
school  teacher  must  know  the  sociological  efforts  being  made  in  our 
time ;  also  school  hygiene,  how  to  cure  difficulties  of  speech,  child  and 
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folk  psychology,  as  well  as  the  broad  field  which  the  physician  in- 
cludes under  the  term  "  etiology  of  psychosis." 

Thirdly,  the  auxiliary  school  teacher  is  recommended  to  increase 
his  knowledge  by  attendance  upon  suitable  series  of  lectures.  These 
lectures  have  hitherto  been  given  rarely.  In  1899  was  established 
at  Zurich  the  first  course  for  teachei-s  in  special  schools.  As  is  seen 
from  the  reports  published  in  the  "  Kinderfehler,"  this  laudable  un- 
dertaking reckoned  more  upon  the  attendance  of  teachers  from  the 
medico-pedagogical  establishments  than  from  the  auxiliary  schools. 
In  1904  an  attempt  was  made  at  Jena  to  adapt  these  courses  specially 
to  the  needs  of  auxiliary  school  teachers.  The  pedagogical  depart- 
ment of  the  vacation  schools  which  have  been  organized  for  many 
years  presented  lectures  regarding  defects  of  character  in  childhood 
and  youth,  child  psychology,  the  auxiliary  school  system,  difficulties 
of  speech  in  childhood,  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  and  demonstra- 
tions by  reference  to  meagerly  endowed  and  defective  children. 

These  lectures  will  maintain  their  significance  as  a  kind  of  intro- 
ductory preparation  so  long  as  a  fourth  demand  is  not  met  by  the 
state,  which  is  that  auxiliary  school  teachers  be  trained  in  specially 
constituted  seminaries. 

We  can  not  demand  that  the  state  establish  a  number  of  training 
schools  whose  graduates  shall  be  competent  auxiliary  school  teachers. 
Neither  can  we  expect  the  normal  school  student  to  decide  before  he 
completes  his  training  whether  he  will  teach  in  a  folk  or  auxiliary 
school.  That  would  be  possible  if  all  teachers'  seminaries  had  a  spe- 
cial course  in  auxiliary  school  pedagogy.  In  my  opinion  the  highest 
educational  authorities  would  only  have  to  take  another  step  in  the 
same  direction  in  which  they  are  already  working,  and  (to  quote 
from  a  Prussian  resolution  of  1901  regarding  the  training  of  teach- 
ers) give  the  seminary  students  sound  pedagogical  training  regard- 
ing the  development  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  child  in  its  normal 
course  and  its  most  important  pathological  conditions.  Overcrowded 
as  the  pedagogical  curriculum  is  to-day  with  material,  it  would 
seem  that  this  thoroughness  of  training  in  these  regards,  which  is  so 
much  to  be  desired,  must  remain  as  an  unrealized  hope.  Specialists 
can  not  and  should  not  be  reared  in  the  schools  for  the  training  of 
folk  school  teachers.  However,  greater  interest  may  be  aroused  in 
the  various  branches  of  curative  pedagogy;  and  as  in  recent  years 
pupils  have  been  allowed  to  visit  now  and  again  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  or  idiots,  he  might  now  also  be  permitted 
to  see  the  workings  of  an  auxiliary  school.  Then  he  might  be  given 
a  short  introduction  to  the  history,  organization,  and  literature  of 
the  auxiliary  school  system.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  if  there 
should  l)e  a  division  for  mentally  deficient  children  in  the  practice 
school;  the  seminary  student  would  be  able  to  learn  a  great  deal 
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there.  Of  course  the  work  in  this  department  would  be  hard  and 
not  very  pleasant  for  a  beginner.  On  account  of  this  the  wish  can 
not  be  realized. 

Therefore  an  effort  should  be  made  in  another  direction.  Let  the 
state  establish,  in  a  university  town,  a  center  for  the  auxiliary 
school  teachers  of  a  whole  district.  I^t  auxiliary  school  teachers, 
well  versed  in  theory  and  practice,  be  called  to  positions  there  in  a 
model  auxiliary  school.  These  teachers,  together  with  medical  men, 
jurists,  and  political  economists  from  the  university,  should  hold  lec- 
tures each  year  for  such  seminary  graduates  as  have  been  chosen  at 
its  recommendation  by  the  official  authorities.  A  iSnal  examination, 
which  would  be  considered  equal  to  the  examination  for  teachers  in 
the  intermediate  schools  or  institutions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  w^ould 
qualify  the  candidate  to  accept  a  position  in  the  auxiliary  school. 
Later  it  can  be  decided  whether  an  examination  for  school  principal 
is  essential.  At  present  such  an  examination  is  considered  unneces- 
sary. A  folk  school  rector  is  still  always  chosen  as  principal  of  an 
auxiliary  school,  who  then  has  to  direct  the  affairs  of  a  folk  school 
along  with  those  of  an  auxiliary  school.  This  conception  of  the 
auxiliary  school  principal  hitherto  is  not  entirely  false.  The  folk 
school  rector  who  performs  the  duties  connected  with  the  auxiliary 
school  with  zeal  and  love  may  be  of  great  service  to  it.  Yet -the  more 
the  before-mentioned  desires  regarding  the  preparation  of  auxiliary 
school  teachers  are  fulfilled,  the  more  must  consideration  be  given  to 
the  auxiliary  school  having  its  own  director.  Of  course  he  must  be  a 
teacher,  not  a  physician,  for  even  the  medical  questions,  which  are  of 
the  utmost  importance,  are  to  be  considered  from  a  pedagogical  point 
of  view.  This  will  be  seen  again  and  again  at  teachers'  meetings. 
At  these  conferences  questions  regarding  organization,  methods,  care 
of  the  soul,  and  psychological  problems,  as  well  as  discussions  on 
literature,  may  compose  the  entire  programme.  In  many  cases  the 
school  physician  must  l)e  present  at  such  meetings.  It  will  then  be 
helpful  to  have  model  lessons,  particularly  when  it  is  a  question  of 
change  of  method.  Each  year  principals  and  teachers  are  to  be 
given  opportunity  to  attend  meetings  of  associations  and  societies  in 
the  interests  of  the  auxiliary  school  work. 

In  this  section  we  have  been  speaking  of  male  teachers  and  school- 
men ;  yet  we  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  women  should  be  exclude<l 
from  auxiliary  school  work.  Even  though  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  have  only  women  to  care  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  men- 
tal defectives,  as  is  often  the  case  in  other  countries,  yet  we  can  not 
entirely  dispense  with  the  aid  of  women  teachers.  Strange  to  say, 
there  are  but  few  of  these  in  German,  and  especially  in  Prussian 
auxiliary  schools.     For  a  long  time  their  services  in  technical  work 
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(hand  work  and  gymnastics  in  girls'  classes)  have  been  desired; 
but  so  far  as  I  know  there  are  still  very  few  auxiliary  schools  in  the 
Empire  which  have  any  women  teachers.  And  yet  the  auxiliary 
school  could  only  gain  by  it  if  the  motherly  influence  of  women 
teachers  were  added  to  the  fatherly  influence  of  the  men.  To  be 
sure,  it  will  be  harder  for  a  woman  to  handle  a  mixed  class  than  for 
a  man,  but  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  weakly  endowed  ones 
will  probably  be  able  to  overcome  even  this. 
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AUXILIARY  SCHOOL. 

The  auxiliary  school  question  may  truly  be  said  to  be  many-sided; 
it  interests  the  philanthropist  as  well  as  the  political  economist  and 
the  jurist;  it  also  concerns  pastors,  doctors,  and  military  officers. 
Naturally  the  educator  is  the  one  chiefly  interested;  but  before  all 
the  practical  expert,  who  never  gives  up  on  account  of  difficulties, 
finds  his  profit  here. 

A  position  in  the  auxiliary  school  is  by  no  means  a  sinecure:  but 
the  expert  in  this  school  is  lead  by  just  the  difficult  duties  of  his  office 
to  make  far-reaching  theoretical  researches.  He  discovers  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  psychological  observation,  and  comes  to  find  that  a 
proper  valuation  of  abnormal  children  may  aid  in  the  development 
of  normal  pupils.  So  by  thoughtful  study  he  may  become  a  path- 
finder in  the  psycho-genetic  field.  His  discoveries  render  service  to 
the  whole  field  of  pedagogy  in  one  way  or  another. 

This  splendid  outlook  is  not  impossible,  because  the  pedagogy  of 
the  auxiliary  school  is  not  yet  fully  developed,  and  the  auxiliary 
school  teacher  for  the  present  is  still  able  to  work  without  being 
narrowly  restricted  by  any  laws.  Also  the  whole  field  of  pedagogy 
is  yet  to-day  undergoing  further  organization.  Just  think  of  the 
complete  change  which  has  been  made  in  the  instruction  of  the  first 
school  year,  in  the  consideration  of  coeducation,  etc. !  Therefore 
experiments  can  l)e  made  in  the  auxiliary  school;  it  can  serve  as  a 
pedagogical  seminary  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term  for  all  schools. 
We  do  not  need  to  repeat  that  the  auxiliary  school  is  not  to  be  a  place 
for  pedagogical  vivisection,  and  the  auxiliary  school  pupil  is  not  to 
be  made  a  mere  subject  for  such  experimentation,  but  it  can  very  well 
be  made  the  university  for  all  schools,  and  especially  for  the  folk 
schools,  by  the  cfl^orts  of  the  theoretically  and  practically  qualified 
workers  therein. 
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[The  following  additional  notes  were  prepared  by  Dr.  L.  R.  Klemm,  of  the  Bureau  of 

Education.] 

The  Idea  of  establishing  separate  dassefl  in  large  schools,  or  special  schools 
In  the  more  populous  cities,  for  weak-minded  and  other  backward  children,  Is 
not  new  in  America.  The  first  school  of  this  kind  was  established  by  Superin- 
tendent A.  J.  Rickoff  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1875.  He  adopted  the  idea  from 
the  Germans,  who  had  begun  to  agitate  tliis  question  as  early  as  18C0.  Many 
American  educational  thinkers  and  school  officials  have,  it  is  true,  for  years 
advocated  semiannual  promotions  in  school,  so  as  to  enable  pupils  who  can  not 
be  promoted  to  pick  up  the  lost  stitches  of  their  course  in  four  or  five  months, 
instead  of  losing  an  entire  year.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  adopted  this  system  in  St 
rx)uis  as  early  as  1875,  and  enlarged  upon  the  subject  in  conventions  and  in  the 
press.  In  some  other  cities  this  arrangement  and  others  designed  for  similar 
purposes  have  been  successfully  carried  into  effect,  and  many  a  child  w^ho  has 
lost  a  grade  through  disease,  truancy,  or  mental  weakness  has  been  saved  from 
being  put  back  an  entire  year.  Still,  this  does  not  protect  the  majority  of  pupils 
from  being  retarded  by  the  progress  of  tlie  intellectual  misfits. 

The  Germans  seem  to  be  imbued  with  the  idea  that  saving  a  mentally  weak 
child  for  a  life  of  usefuiness  will  prevent  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  town  i)oor  fund 
later  on,  hence  that  the  outlay  for  special  schools  will  result  in  a  double  saving — 
a  saving  for  the  individual  as  well  as  for  the  community. 

The  Mannheim  system  of  grading  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  has  been 
explained  at  some  length  on  pages  4:i-47  of  this  work.  As  there  stated,  the 
schools  of  Mannheim  are  organized  with  three  parallel  courses,  namely :  A  regu- 
lar course,  which  is  followed  by  over  90  i>er  cent  of  the  pupils ;  another  to  which 
pupils  are  transferred  who  for  any  reason  need  temporary  aid;  and  a  special 
course  for  weak-minded  pupils.  The  diagram  on  page  122  illustrates  this  organ- 
ization. 

The  school  superintendent  of  Mannheim,  Dr.  A.  Sicklnger,  argues  that  the 
organization  of  any  city  school  system  should  be  adapted  to  the  natural  capaci- 
ties of  the  children.  In  other  words,  as  children  should  be  clothed  according  to 
their  size  and  fed  according  to  their  appetites,  they  should  be  mentally  nourished 
and  exercised  according  to  their  mental  capacities  and  strength.  He  points  to 
the  well-known  fact  that  many  children  at  some  point  of  their  eight  years* 
course  fail  to  be  promoted,  w^hile  some  fail  repeatedly.  Such  children  reach  the 
age  for  leaving  school  before  completing  the  regular  prescribed  course,  and 
hence  remain  educational  torsos  or  cripples,  as  they  never  get  the  chance  of 
rounding  out  their  education.  They  fail  to  acquire  the  habit  of  intensive  and 
conscientious  work,  the  most  beneficial  fruit  of  rational  school  training;  they 
are  left  without  confidence  in  their  own  iwwers,  without  willingness  to  work  or 
joy  in  regular  occupation. 

Superintendent  Sicklnger  suggests  three  ways  for  saving  these  elements  of  the 
city's  school  population :  ( 1 )  Decreasing  the  amount  of  matter  to  be  learned  by 
all  the  pupils,  for  it  is  not  the  extent  or  breadth,  but  the  depth  and  deflnlteness 
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of  tli<!  knowledge  gained  which  decide  the  vnlue  of  school  education.  This 
method  would,  however,  plnce  nil  tlio  .«chiiiila  on  a  lower  |jlane  of  usefulness, 
tor  it  would  effectually  chock  tlio  aspirations  of  gifted  children  to  rise  above 
mediocrity.     (2)  DccreaslUK  the  number  of  implls  aHSlgtied  to  each  teacher,  bo 


CO/umn  A,  —Regular  gradea  containing  more 

than  90*  of  the  pupils. 
Column  B. — Grades  for  temporary  aid. 
Column  C.—iuiilary  grades  Or  ipecial  achoola. 
Column  0.— Preparatory  clanat  of  high  tcliooh. 


Regularly  promoted. 

Placed  temporarily  in  leparate  classes 

far  indwidual  altention  and  retur 
|^VII,V11]  to  regular  grades. 

-plac^  i„  special  elastes  owing  to 

dtfectiiie  menlalitg. 


Id, — Institution  for  idi 
Rg,  —Realgymnaslum. 


R.  — Reformgyntnaaiam. 


VI,  ra, 
nil 


DUORAU  llluglratlng  tbe  orHaDlzatlon  ut  Clic  cleitiiintarr  scbool  ayBlem  of  MannheliD, 
German;.  Keprlnlcd.  wltb  8lli;lit  BlteradoDS.  frum  Julius  Moses's  SoDderklaasensystem 
der  Mannheinier  VolkSHOliiile  (MnnDhelm,  in(H). 

as  to  rncllltate  more  Indlviilunl  trentment,  Tliln  would  necessitate  a  mueb 
greater  ontlay  In  ninintninlnK  the  m-boolH.  (3)  Sifting  out  tbe  puplln  unaMe  to 
beep  pace  wltb  tire  nonunlly  endowed  and  giving  tbeni  ii|>ecla!  coumes.  one 
course  l>elng  adapted  to  jibysically  and  intellectuully  weak  cblldren,  another  to 
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those  who  by  reason  of  absence  or  other  unavoidable  cause  have  fallen  behind 
their  classes,  though  they  be  intelligent  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  majority 
if  given  temporary  aid.  Doctor  Sickinger's  chief  object  in  the  latter  case  is  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  a  whole  year's  studies,  because  that  would  occasion  not 
only  a  great  loss  of  time,  but  also  a  loss  of  self-rt»s|KHt,  or  else  (if  the  attempt 
is  made  to  go  on)  a  dissipation  of  youthful  strength  in  keeping  pace,  which 
strength  might  l>e  better  utilized  after  a  few  weeks  of  8i)ecial  attention. 

The  accompanying  diagram  is  so  easily  understood  that  It  re<iuire8  no  further 
explanation.  It  will  suffice  here  to  call  attention  to  the  hygienic  advantages 
accruing  from  this  plan  of  school  organization.  The  si)ecial  classes  (columns 
B  and  C)  offer  children  with  defective  eyesight  hearing,  etc,  a  treatment  which 
few,  if  any,  regular  schools  could  possibly  give:  they  also  act  as  a  sort  of  hos- 
pital for  poorly  fed,  anemic,  and  nervous  children,  many  of  whom  can  not  keep 
their  attention  fixed  upon  one  subject  for  a  long  period  of  time,  but  who  get 
tired  after  a  few  minutes  of  concentrated  attention. 

SUPPLEMENTARY   STATISTICS. 

The  "  Zentralblatt  fiir  die  gesamte  Unterrlchtsverwaltung  in  Preussen,"  the 
official  organ  of  the  Prussian  minister  of  public  instruction,  gives  in  Its  Sep- 
tember-October number  of  1907  comprehensive  statistics  (for  1907)  of  auxiliary 
schools  in  the  different  provinces  of  Prussia.    These  are  summarized  as  follows : 

Auxiliary  schools  of  Prussia, 

Schools 1 204 

Pupils 12, 734 

Classes  and  teachers 690 

Men  teachers 544 

Women  teachers . 146 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  school 62.4 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher 18. 5 
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Cologne,  assistance  of  associations  In  car- 
ing for  a.  s..  111. 

Commission  for  the  instruction  and  educa- 
tion of  backward  children,  Leipzig, 
110. 

Common  school.  Its  failure  to  meet  the 
needs   of   defectives,    30. 

Compulsory  attendance  on  a.  ss.,  demand 
for    laws    as    to,    104. 

Compulsory  power  of  transfer  to  a.  s., 
recommendation  for,  by  German 
auxiliary   school   association,   47. 

Confirmation  of  a.  s.  pupils,   101. 

Continuation  schools,  demand  for  work  of, 

in  connection  with  defectives,  104. 
Corporal  punishment,  con#emnation  of  Its 
use  in  a.  ss.,  08. 

opinions    of     those     favoring     moderate 
use   In   a.   s.,   00. 
Course  of  study  for  a.  ss.,  arithmetic,  85. 

drawing,  85. 

history,   84. 

home   geography,    85. 

natural  history  and  nature  study,  85. 

outline  used  In  Halle,  88. 

preparation  not  to  be  intrusted  to  teach- 
ers of  regular  schools,  83. 

problems  connected   with,   86. 

religion,   84. 

singing  and  gymnastics,   85. 

use  of  Robinson  Crusoe  In  connection 
with,  85. 
Cramer,  Professor,  recommendations  made 
Jointly  with  Professors  Krttpelln 
and  Klelnfeller  as  to  judicial  treat- 
ment of  defectives,  113. 

Criminal    psychology,    consideration    urged 

in  connection  with  defectives,  112. 
Daily  programmes  of  a.  ss.,  general   rules 

for  making,  81-88. 
Day    auxiliary   schools,    reasons    for   their 

superiority    over    boarding    schools, 

100. 
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Defectives,    general    physical    peculiarities, 
84. 
suggested    methods    for    teachers    in    de- 
termining   who    are,    35. 

Demoor,  J.,  suggested  study  by  teachers  of 
his  Die  anormalen  Kinder  und  Ihre 
erzlehliche  Behandlung  In  Haus  und 
Schule,   116. 

Denmark,  a.  s.  at  Copenhagen,  21. 

Denominational  question  as  to  conduct  of 
a.  ss.,  80. 

Discipline  In  the  a.  s.,  97,  101. 

Diseases  of  children,  revelation  through 
medical  examination  In  a.  s.  of  Halle, 
56. 

Drawing,  outline  of  work  In  a.  s.  of  Halle, 
91. 
place   In    course   of   study   recommended, 
85. 

Dresden,  establishment  of  auxiliary  classes, 
14. 

Economic  conditions  of  cities,  relation  to 
number  of  defectives,   79. 

Employments  for  former  pupils  of  a.  ss., 
the  kinds  In  which  they  may  suc- 
ceed,  105. 

England,  status  of  a.  s.  instruction,  21. 

Epidemic  diseases,  claim  by  Wltte  that  a. 
ss.  are  sources  of,  28. 

Equipment  of  a.  s.  buildings  and  grounds, 
general    suggestions,    77. 

Ethical  and  social  defects  of  abnormal 
children,  34. 

Experimental  psychology,  denial  by  Wltte 
of  its  claim  of  entire  dependence  of 
mental    upon   physical   life,    29. 

Eye  diseases,  relation  to  mental  develop- 
ment as  noted  In  a.  s.  of  Halle,  56. 

Folk-school  tea(ftrs,  reasons  for  lack  of 
success  as  teachers  of  a.  s.,  116. 

France,  lack  of  a.  ss.,  20. 

Frankfort  on  the  Main,  blanks  in  use  re- 
lating to  transfer  of  defectives,  36- 
39. 

Frenzel,  Fr.,  report  as  to  a.  s.  assn.  at 
KOnlgsberg,    110. 

Fuchs,  A.,  suggested  study  by  teachers  of 
his  Schwachsinnlge  Kinder  ihre  sit< 
tliche  und  intcllektuelle  Rettung, 
116. 

Geography,    outline    of    work    in    a.    s.    of 
Halle,  90. 
its  place  in  the  a.  s.  course  of  study,  85. 

Geometry,  outline  of  instruction  In  a.  s. 
of  Halle,  91. 

German,  outline  of  Instruction  in,  in  a.  s. 
of  Halle,  91. 

German  a.  s.  assn.,  its  recommendation  as 
to  compulsory  transfer  to  a.  s.,  47. 
study  of  reports  of,  suggested  for  teach- 
ers,  116. 

German  jurists,  twenty-seventh  conference 
of,  consideration  of  legal  status  of 
defectives,  113. 

Gliycki,  P.  von,  statement  by,  concerning 
early  a.  ss.  In  Berlin,  14. 


Godtfrlng,  principal  of  a.  s.,  plan  of  speech 

correction   introduced  by.  In  Schles- 

wlg-Holstein  a.  s.,  87. 
GOrke,   Dr.  M.,  assertion  of,  as  to  corrupt 

influence   of   public   Institutions    for 

defectives,  100. 
suggested  form  for  record  of  a.  s.  pupils, 

61. 
Grading  in  a.  ss.,  80. 

Griesbach,  Professor,  statement  as  to  neces- 
sary  qualifications    for   a.    s.    physi- 
cian, 58. 
Gymnasium  of  a.   s.,   equipment  suggested 

for,  77. 
Gymnastics,    outline   of    work    in   a.    s.    of 

Halle,  91. 
Gymnastics,  Instruction  In  a.  s.,  85. 
Gymnastics    and    singing,    outline   of    first 

year   Instruction   In   a.   s.   of   Halle» 

88. 
Halle,  admission  blank  used  In  a.  s.,  42. 
a.  s.  course  ol  study  for  first  year,  88. 
a.  s.  course  of  study  for  last  year,  90. 
classification  of  pupils  In  a.  s.,  78. 
duties  of  a.  s.  physician,  53. 
general  plan  of  a.  s.  course  of  study  for 

first  and  last  years,  86. 
method    of    collecting    data    from    folk 

schools  as  to  defectives,  43. 
religious   instruction    In    a.    s.    given    by 

clergymen,  102. 
satisfactory  results  of  consultations  with 

parents  of  defectives,  51. 
statistics  of  a.  s.  attendance,  79. 
Hand   work,   outline  of  course  in   a.   s.  of 

Halle,  91. 
Harris,  Dr.  W.  T.,  reference  to  adoption  of 

system    of    semiannual    promotions 

while   superintendent   at   St.    LouIb, 

121. 
Haupt.  Mr.,  proposal  for  establishing  aux- 
iliary classes  In  Halle,  13. 
Health    conditions    of    pupils    in    a.    s.    of 

Halle,  55. 
Health  records  of  pupils  In  a.  s.  of  Halle, 

54. 
Health  statistics  of  pupils  of  a.  s.  of  Halle, 

55. 
Heller,  Th.,  suggested  study  by  teachers  of 

his     Grundrlss     der     Hellpftdagogik, 

116. 
Hellstrdm,  Dr.  G.,  statistics  of  defectives  in 

Stockholm  schools  given  by,  20. 
History,    general    place    in    the    course    of 

study  of  a.  ss.,  84. 
outline    of    Instruction    In.    In    a.    s.    of 

Halle,  90. 
Holland,  status  of  a.  s.  instruction,  21. 
Home  conditions  of  defectives,  observation 

of,  by  the  teacher,  35. 
recommendation    that   the   teacher   make 

careful  inquiry  as  to,  52. 
Hours  per  week  given  to  different  studies 

in  a.  s.  of  Halle,  92. 
Hungary,  awakening  of  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  defectives,  18. 
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Hygienic  conditioDs  of  buildings  for  a.  s., 
general  rules,  77. 

Infirmary  of  a.  s.,  suggestions  concerning, 
77. 

Intermissions  in  daily  programmes  of  a.  s., 
83. 

Italy,  status  of  a.  s.  instruction,  10. 

Kern,    K.    F.,    cooperation    of,    with    Tb. 
Stdtzner  in  establisblng  section  for 
pedagogical  hygiene,  14. 
lectures  on  education  of  defective  chil- 
dren, 13. 

Kielhorn,   H.,   reference   to   work   for  boys 
after  leaving  a.  s.,  112. 
suggestions    regarding    use    of    the    Ten 
Commandments,  103. 

Klftbe,  K.,  record  suggested  by,  for  a.  s. 
pupils,  63. 

Klelnfeller,  Professor,  recommendations 
made  Jointly  with  Professors  Krape- 
lin  and  Cramer  as  to  judicial  treat- 
ment of  defectives,  113. 

Klemm,  Dr.  L.  R.,  article  on  auxiliary 
school,  particularly  from  American 
point  of  view,   121. 

KSnigsberg,  outline  of  purposes  and  organi- 
zation of  a.  B.  assD.,  110. 

Krapelin,  Professor,  recommendations  made 
jointly  with .  Professors  Cramer  and 
Klelnfeller  as  to  judicial  treatment 
of  defectives,  113. 

Lay    [W.   A.],   records  of  defectives   illus- 
trating plan  proposed  by,  71-74. 
suggested  points  to  be  followed  in  making 
record  of  defectives,  70. 

Landenberger,  Inspector,  advice  against 
overloading  the  defective  child  with 
religious  material,  101. 

Legal  responsibility  of  defectives,  conditions 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
administration  of  justice,  113. 

Leipzig,  outline  of  organization  of  commis- 
sion for  tbe  instruction  and  educa- 
tion of  backward  children,  110. 
plan  of  K.  Richter  of  sending  out  ques- 
tionnaires respecting  former  pupils, 
111. 
questionnaire  in  use  for  obtaining  data  as 
to  defectives.  ,39. 

Lesson  periods  in  a.  ss.,  81. 

Literature  of  a.  s.  instruction,  works  rec- 
ommended for  teachers,  116. 

Maljarewski,  Doctor,  reference  to  institu- 
tion f<»r  defectives  at  St.  Petersburg 
managed  by.  20. 

Mannheim,    procedure   in   admitting   pupils 
to  a.  8.,  43-47. 
number  of  pupils  in  a.  s.,  79. 
reference  to  system  of  grading,*  121. 

Manual  labor,  general  rules  as  to  employ- 
ment  in  a.  ss.,   85. 

Marking  pupils  in  a.  ss.,  register  in  use  at 
Halle.  61. 

Materialism,  Witte's  claim  that  the  a.  s. 
stands  for,  29. 

Medical  examination  of  defectives,  sug- 
gested form  of  record,  54. 


Medical  examination  of  children  in  schools 
of  Halle,  54. 

Medical  specialists,  their  cooperation  with 
school  physician  at  Halle,  56. 

"  Medica^  pedagogy,"  material  view  of 
brain  processes  taken  by,  29. 

Medical  treatment  for  defectives,  notice  to 
parents  of  need  of,  in  Halle,  55. 

Memory,  weakness  of,  in  mental  defectives, 
33. 

Mental  defectives,  advantages  of  sending 
them  to  a.  s.  early,  48. 

Mental  deficiency,   relation  to  ethical   and 
social  abnormality,  34. 
relation  to  physical  abnormality,  34. 

Mental    fatigue,    liability    of    weak-minded 
pupils  to,  33. 
programmes    arranged    to    minimize    in 
a.  ss.,  oi. 

Method  of  instruction  followed  in  the 
school  for  defectives  established  at 
Rome  by  Dr.  Sante  de  Sanctis,  19. 

Method  of  instruction  in  the  a.  s.,  neces- 
sity of  coordinating  new  material 
with  old,  95. 

Model  a.  ss.,  suggested  establishment  of.  In 
university  towns,  118. 

Modeling,  its  importance  in  the  a.  s.  course 
of  study,  93. 

Moral  defects  in  relation  to  mental  defi- 
ciency, 35. 

Morin,  Dr.  J.,  his  statement  respecting  lack 
of  a.  ss.  in  France,  20. 

Mothers  of  deficient  children,  consultation 
with,  by  the  teacher,  35. 

Music,  value  in  a.  ss.,  96. 

Nfiray,   Dr.   A.   von,  organization  of  a.   ss. 
in   Hungary  urged  by,  18. 
recommendations  as  to  training  of  teach- 
ers of  Hungary  for  a.  ss.,  18. 

Natural  history  instruction  in  a.  ss.,  85. 

Natural  science,  outline  of  work  in  a.  s.  of 
Halle,  90. 

Nature  study  Instruction  in  a.  ss.,  85. 

Naumann,  Fr.,  statement  respecting  the 
state's  duty  to  the  lowest  class  of 
society,  103. 

Nerve  diseases  of  children,  duty  of  a.  s. 
physician  to  study,  57. 

Newspapers,  use  in  higher  classes  of  a.  ss.,  96. 

Norway,  status  of  a.  9.  instruction,  21. 

Parental  cooperation,  its  desirability  in 
connection  with  transfer  -to  a.  s.,  47. 

'*  Parents'  evenings,"  arrangements  for,  ad- 
vised, to  gain  cooperation  of  pa- 
rents, 99. 

Parents    of   defectives,    difficulty    of   gain- 
ing their  cooperation,  99. 
general  economic  condition  of,  49. 
methods  of  getting  data  from,  at  Halle,  51. 
opposition    to   transfer   of   pupils   to   a. 

s.,  47. 
reasons  for  their  unwillingness  to  place 

children  In  a.  s.,  47. 
suggested  data  concerning,  50. 
suggested  lines  of  inquiry  as  to  history, 
62. 
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Photographs,  yalae  In  marking  mental  de- 
velopment of  a.  8.  pupils,  60. 

Physical  abnormalities  In  children,  their 
relation  to  mental,  34. 

Physical   condition   of   pupils,   close   study 

of,  advised,  90. 
Physical  defects  of  a.  s.   pupils,  statistics 

of,  at  Halle,  55. 
Physical  development,  cooperation  of  phy- 
sician In  a.  s.  respecting,  58. 
Physical  examination  of  children  in  schools 

of  Halle,  54. 
Physical   measurements  of  pupils   in   a.   s. 

of  Halle,  56. 
Plauen,   half-yearly   reports   to   parents   of 

pupils  in  a.  s.,  75. 
questionnaire    used    for    obtaining    data 

as  to  defectives,  40-41. 

Play,   its  place  in   the  school   curriculum, 

03. 
Playgrounds,   outline  of  work    In  a.   s.   of 

Halle,  88. 
in  connection   with   a.   s.,   77. 
Preparation    of   teachers    for    a.    s.    work, 

general  suggestions  as  to,   116-110. 
Programmes  of  a.  ss.,  81. 
Psychiatry,    need    for    the    a.    s.    physician 

having  sound  knowledge  of,  58. 
Pupils  In  a.  ss.,  number  to  a  class,  70. 

Questionnaires    for    procuring    data    as    to 
defectives,  Brussels,  39. 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  36. 
Halle,   42. 
Lelpsig,  36. 
Mannheim,    44-46. 
Plauen,   40. 
Recesses  in  a.  s.,  suggestions  as  to  length, 
frequency  and  purposes  of,  83. 

Records  of  a.  s.  pupils,   form  for  keeping, 
suggested  by  Dr.  M.  Gorke,  61. 
suggested  points  to  be  followed  in  keep- 
ing, 71. 

Religion,   general   scope   of   instruction    In, 
in  a.  s.,  84. 
plan    of   instruction    In    a.    s.    of    Halle, 
88,  90. 

Religious  belief  of  defectives  in  a.  s.,  gen- 
eral factors  for  the  teacher's  consid- 
eration, 80. 

Religious    instruction    of    defectives,    coop- 
eration, of  church  authorities  In  con- 
nection with,   102. 
advice   to   teachers   respecting   scope   of, 
101. 

"  Repeating  "  or  "  furthering  "  classes, 
plan  of  work  of,  at  Mannheim,  44. 

Retardation  of  pupils,  causes  of,  27. 

reasons  for,  other  than  mental  defi- 
ciency, 31. 

Rewards,  use  of,  instead  of  punishments 
in  a.  ss.,  98. 

Rlchter,  K.,  account  given  by,  ot  founding 
of  teachers*  seminary  at  Rome,  19. 

questionnaires  sent  out  by,  at  Leipzig 
regarding  advancement  of  former  pu- 
pils, 111. 


Rlchter,    K.,    statement    as    to   ability    of 

defectives  to  do  certain  kinds  of  work, 

105. 
statement  from  report  of,  as  to  rewards 

for  employers  of  defectives,  106. 
suggested  form  for  record  of  a.  s.  pupils, 

63. 
Rlckoff,  Superintendent  A.  J.,  reference  to 

establishment  by,  of  first  American  a. 

s.,  121. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  use  of  advised  as  basis 

of   instruction    in    nature   study    and 

home  geography,  85. 
ROmer,  A.,  advice  against  overloading  the 

defective   child   wltlx.  religious    mate- 
rial, 101. 
Russia,  lack  of  schools  for  defectives,  20. 

Sanctis,  Dr.  Sante  de,  school  for  defectives 
established  by,  at  Rome,  19. 

reference  to  the  value  of  works  of  art 
to  a.  s.  pupils,  98. 
School    garden.    Its    inclusion    among    the 
needs  of  a.  ss.,  77. 
outline  of  work  In  a.  s.  of  Halle,  88. 
Schoolhouse  for  the  a.  s.,  suggestions  as  to 

site,  equipment,  etc.,  77. 
School   hygiene,   necessity  for  a.   s.   physi- 
cian having  interest  In,  58. 
School    physician,    assistance    in    securing 
better  hygienic  conditions,  50. 
duties   in  a.   s.   of   Halle,   53. 
reference    to    official    yearly    report    for 

Halle  schools,  55. 
required  qualifications  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Qriesbach,  58. 
School    register,    description    of    the    kind 

used  in  a.  s.  of  Halle,  61. 
Secondary  schools,  occurrence  of  abnormal 

children  in,  31. 
Segregation    of    the    weak-minded,    reasons 

for,  28. 
Sickinger,   Dr.   A.,   classification   of   Mann- 
helm    pupils    according    to    abilities, 
43. 
suggestions  as  to  grading  in  city  schools, 
121. 
Singing,  general  scope  of,  in  the  a.  s.  course 
of  study,  85. 
outline  of  work  in  a.  s.  of  Halle,  01. 
Sleeping  conditions  of  children,  observation 
by  the  teacher  with  respect  to  ab- 
normal development,   52. 
Social    and    ethical    defects,    their    general 
occurrence   with    mental   defldences, . 
34. 
Special  classes,  organisation  of,  at  Mann- 
helm,   44. 
Speech    correction    ns    practiced    by    Godt- 
frlng  in  the  province  of  Schleswig- 
Holsteln,    87. 
Speech  defects,  relfitlon  of,  to  backwardness 

of  pupils,  33. 
Spiral    method    of    instruction    in    a.    ss., 

value   In   the  general  scheme,  95. 
Spiritual    nature   of   the   child,    revelation 
through    study    of    physical    condi- 
tions, 20. 
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stammering  and  stattering,  efforts  toward 
correcting,  followed  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  87. 

StOtsner,    Tb.,    assistance    in    establlslilng 
section  for  pedagogical  hygiene,  14. 
pamphlet  of,  on  establishment  of  a.  ss., 
13. 

StHimpell,  L.,  statement  as  to  relation  of 
therapeutics  and  pedagogy,  30. 
suggested  study  by  teachers  of  his  Die 
pftdagogische  Pathologle  Oder  die 
Lehre  yon  den  Fehlern  der  Kinder » 
116. 

Studies,  time  and  order  of  each  in  a.  ss., 
82. 

Sweden,  status  of  a.  ss.,  20. 

Swiss  public  welfare  society,  course  for 
teachers  of  special  classes,  19. 

Switzerland,  status  of  a.  s.  Instruction,  18. 

Talkativeness  as  an  evidence  of  deviation 
from  the  normal,  33. 

Teachers  and  principals  of  a.  ss.,  lack  of 
training  for  the  work,   114. 

Teachers  of  the  a.  s.,  need  of  careful  study 
by,   of   individual   defectives.   60. 
paramount   nature  of  the  teacher's  per- 
sonality, 94. 
reasons  for  failure  of  folk-school  teachers 

who  become,  115. 
the  special  qualifications  necessary.  115. 
text-books  suggested  for  their  study,  116. 

Technical  work  in  a.  ss.,  81. 

Teeth  of  children,  relation  to  proper  de- 
velopment, 57. 

Text-book  for  a.  s.  teachers,  suggestion  of 
leading  ones  for  study,  110. 


Text-books  for  use  in  a.  s.,  present  lack  of, 
86. 

Trades,  the  training  of  defectives  for,  105. 

Training  schools  for  teachers,  discussion  of 
their  relation  to  a.  s.  question  as  to 
preparation  of  teachers,  117. 

Training  of  teachers  for  defectives,  estab- 
lishment  of   courses    by    the    Swiss 
public  welfare  society,  10. 
establishment  of  seminary  in  Rome,  19. 

Transfer  of  pupils  to  a.  s.,  need  of  careful 
consideration    on    the    part    of    the 
teacher,  32. 
from  "  repeating "  classes  at  Mannheim, 
46. 

United  States,  status  of  a.  s.  instruction, 
22. 

Weak-minded  children,  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, 79. 

**  Weak-mindedness,'*  determination  of  what 
constitutes,    32. 

Wehrhan,  Doctor,  first  president  of  the 
German  national  association  of  a.  ss., 
17. 

Weygandt,  W.,  advice  against  overloading 
the  defective  child  with  religious 
material,    101. 

Witte,  J.   H.,  opinion  as  to  a.  ss.,  27. 

Work  of  children  after  school  hours,  rela- 
tion to  vitality,  52. 

Workshops  of  a.  s.,  general  suggestions  as 
to,    77. 

Women    teachers   of   a.    s.,   desirability    of 
their  employment  in  some  cases,  118. 
their  employment  in  England,  21. 
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LEHER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  ofnthe  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 

Washington^  October  26,  1907, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  manuscript  of  a 
monograph  entitled  "The  Elimination  of  Pupils  from  School,*'  by- 
Prof.  Edward  L.  Thomdike,  of  Columbia  University,  and  to  recom- 
mend its  publication  as  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

The  i^apid  dwindling  of  classes  in  the  upper  grades  of  our  grammar 
and  high  schools  has  been  often  noted,  and  many  suggestions  as  to  the 
improvement  of  our  system  of  education  have  been  emphasized  by 
reference  to  this  tendency.  It  is  clear  that  after  all  that  has  been 
done  the  attendance  of  pupils,  particularly  in  our  elementary  schools, 
is  still  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  this  condition  becomes  more 
unsatisfactory  in  the  later  years  of  the  school  course.  In  order,  how- 
ever, that  we  may  base  any  safe  conclusions  upon  these  facts  of  current 
observation,  it  is  necessary  that  the  facts  should  be  more  exactly  de- 
determined  and  more  carefully  analyzed.  Some  important  studies 
have  been  made  in  this  field  within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  They 
have  tended  to  show  the  danger  of  unqualified  and  sweeping  state- 
ments with  reference  to  the  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  school,  and  to 
show  also  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  exact  condition  of  our  school 
attendance  with  the  statistical  methods  and  materials  available. 

Professor  Thomdike's  monograph,  presented  herewith,  carries  this 
inquiry  much  further  than  it  has  been  carried  in  any  previous  study. 
Proceeding  by  well-defined  methods  of  modem  statistical  investiga- 
tion, it  shows  clearly  the  necessary  limits  of  our  exact  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  but  points  out  also  the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn 
from  such  records  as  are  obtainable.  The  bearing  of  Professor  Thorn- 
dike's  computations  and  estimates  upon  the  immediate  problems  of 
school  administration  are  suggested  briefly  in  his  monograph.  I  may 
call  especial  attention  here  to  the  following: 

While  the  attendance  in  the  upper  grades  of  our  elementary  schools 
does  not  make  a  good  showing  even  yet  in  comparison  with  the  attend- 
ance in  the  schools  of  some  European  countries,  and  the  provision  for 
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so-called  continuation  schools  in  this  country  falls  behind  that  found 
in  some  portions  of  Europe,  these  unfavorable  indications  are  in  a 
measure  oflFset  by  the  notably  large  attendance  in  our  American  high 
schools. 

While  there  is  a  marked  falling  oflF  of  attendance  in  the  upper  grades 
of  the  schools  in  all  of  the  cities  to  which  this  inquiry  extends,  it  is 
foimd  that  the  variations  Jbetween  different  cities  are  surprisingly 
great.  The  fact  that  some  cities  approach  much  more  nearly  than 
others  to  an  ideal  standard  of  school  attendance  offers  ground  of 
encouragement.  It  gives  reason  to  hope  that,  bad  as  the  present 
conditions  appear  in  many  parts  of  the  coimtry,  they  can  be  greatly 
improved  by  means  which  are  already  available. 
Very  respectfully, 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


THE  ELIMINATION  OF  PUPILS  FROM  SCHOOL 


§  1.  IritroducHon. 

What  pupils  stay  in  school,  how  long  they  stay,  what  grades  they 
reach,  and  why  they  leave,  are  questions  of  obvious  significance  for 
any  educational  system.  The  facts  concerning  them  decide  in  great 
measure  the  service  performed  by  the  system.  A  system  in  which 
laziness  and  stupidity  eliminate  pupils  is  better  than  one  in  which  they 
are  eliminated  by  poverty.  A  system  which  holds  60  out  of  100  till 
the  eighth  grade  is  presiunably  better  or  more  fortunate  than  one  which 
holds  only  20.  If  two  systems  keep  pupils  in  school  equally  long  so 
far  as  years  go,  and  one  of  the  two  systems  gets  15  out  of  100  through 
the  high  school  while  the  other  gets  only  5,  the  latter  system  is  prob- 
ably somewhere  guilty  of  waste. 

The  facts  really  needed  for  an  adequate  study  of  these  general  ques- 
tions are  the  educational  histories  of  500  to  1,000  children  (chosen  at 
random  from  the  6  to  8  year  olds)  in  each  of  20  or  30  commu- 
nities, each  of  the  individual  histories  to  cover  at  least  the  years  from 
8  to  18.  If  these  histories  were  studied  in  connection  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  each  community's  educational  endeavor,  and  in  connec- 
tion also  with  the  economic,  social,  and  intellectual  environment  of 
the  individuals  concerned,  we  could  know  exactly  the  general  tend- 
ency of  elimination  in  this  country,  the  variability  of  different  com- 
munities in  respect  to  it,  the  causes  of  these  variations,  and  at  least 
some  of  the  ways  to  keep  more  of  the  children  and  more  of  the  worthy 
children  in  school. 

For  four  years  the  author  has  been  gathering  and  studying  such 
data  as  he  could  obtain  from  printed  reports  and  the  like  concerning 
various  aspects  of  the  general  question,  in  the  hope  of  eventually 
making  specific  studies  in  some  cities  with  data  of  the  desirable  sort 
just  described,  and  so  being  able  to  interpret  the  facts  already  given 
in  print.  It  has  proved  impracticable  for  him  to  obtain  these  educa- 
tional life  histories  of  individuals.  It  therefore  seems  best  to  report 
briefly  the  facts  at  hand,  in  the  hope  that  others  may  be  encouraged 
to  secure  and  study  the  more  important  individual  histories. 

The  facts  at  the  basis  of  this  report  are: 

(1)  Registration  statistics  by  grade  in  elementary  and  high  schools. 

(2)  Registration  statistics  by  age  in  elementary  and  high  schools. 
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(3)  Registration  statistics  by  grade  and  sex  in  high  schools. 

(4)  Registration  statistics  by  age  and  sex  in  high  schools. 

(5)  Registration  statistics  by  grade  in  colleges. 

Such  facts  are  instructive,  provided  one  uses  them  with  full  cogni- 
zance of  their  meaning  and  likelihood  of  error.  Otherwise  they  may 
be  seriously  misleading.  For  example,  the  registration  for  grades 
5  to  8  in  Springfield  for  1903  was  as  follows: 


Grades 1,072 

Grade  6 986 


Grade  7 799 

Grades 633 


This  does  not  mean  that  of  1,072  pupils  in  the  fifth  grade  633  will 
remain  on  till  the  eighth;  for  it  to  mean  that,  there  must  be  a  sta- 
tionary school  population.  The  eighth  grade  in  1903  should  be  com- 
pared not  with  the  lower  grades  of  1903,  but  with  the  fifth  grade  of 
1900,  the  sixth  grade  of  1901,  and  the  seventh  grade  of  1902.  Doing 
this,  we  get  (instead  of  1,072,  986,  799,  and  633)  904,  892, 768,  and  633. 

But  these  figures,  though  far  nearer  the  truth,  are  by  no  means 
necessarily  a  true  measure  of  the  retention  of  the  fifth  grade  pupils 
of  1900;  for  some  of  these  904  pupils  of  1900  imdoubtedly  were 
held  back  two  years  in  some  grade  and  yet  are  staying  on  in  school 
and  will  be  in  the  eighth  grade,  but  in  1904,  conversely  with  some 
promoted  rapidly.  Also,  some  may  have  stayed  out  of  school  for  a 
year  or  more  and  then  reentered.  Also,  if  1,000  families,  each  with 
a  child  of  about  13,  moved  to  Springfield  in  1902,  the  633  of  the  1903 
eighth  grade  would  not  represent  those  remaining  from  the  904  of 
the  1900  fifth  grade;  in  fact,  conceivably,  not  one  of  them  might  be 
left  in  school,  the  633  being  entirely  composed  of  the  children  of 
these  new  families. 

In  the  second  place,  a  true  estimate  of  elimination  requires  not 
only  public  school  statistics,  but  also  measurements  of  the  inter- 
change between  public  and  private  schools.  Luckily,  this  correction 
is  in  most  American  cities  of  little  account. 

My  report  for  education  below  the  colleges  is  based  on  data  from 
public  schools  only.  My  estimates  concern  the  school  careers  of 
children  entering  the  pubUc  schools  of  cities  of  this  class.  Those  who 
leave  to  enter  private  schools  are  probably  balanced  by  those  who 
enter  later  grades  from  the  parochial  and  other  private  schools. 
The  interchange  between  public  and  private  schools  may  be,  how- 
ever, of  varying  influence  in  different  cities,  and  unless  we  can  esti-^ 
mate  it  accurately  for  each  our  comparison  of  individual  cities  will 
be  to  some  extent  in  error. 

In  the  third  place,  if  we  are  to  make  statements  concerning  indi- 
vidual educational  systems,  such  as  individual  cities,  without  risk  of 
being  imjust,  we  need  figures  from  enough  years  to  give  a  result  pre- 
cise enough  to  prevent  rating  any  one  city  above  any  other  when  in  the 
long  run  it  would  belong  below  it.    Data  that  give  a  precise  notion  of 
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the  general  tendency  of  all  urban  communities  together  may  give  a 
very  rough  approximation  for  any  single  city. 

For  example,  %e  find  that,  taking  the  sixth  grade  of  1903  and  the 
seventh  grade  of  1904  in  Springfield,  the  percentage  of  retention  of  the 
sixth  in  the  seventh  is  92.5.  Taking  the  sixth  grade  of  1902  and  the 
seventh  grade  of  1903  for  Cambridge,  the  percentage  of  retention  is 
89.5.  Fuller  data  reverse  the  positions  of  the  two  cities,  however,  for 
with  four  fifth  ^to  sixth  grade  successions  for  Springfield  we  get  85.9 
86.1,  88.5,  and  92.5,  averaging  88.3,  and  ydth  three  such  successions 
for  Cambridge  we  get  89.9,  89.5,  and  101.1,  averaging  93.5. 

Confronted  by  these  and  many  other  difficulties,  one  may  choose 
between  (1)  studying  elaborately  each  city's  school  statistics,  vital 
statistics,  and  the  Uke  for  the  past  decade  until  one  gets  a  precise 
estimate  of  what  has  since  happened  to  a  thousand  or  so  pupils  who 
entered  school  in  1894-1896,  or  (2)  going  ahead  with  such  registration 
statistics  as  one  has,  being  careful  to  infer  from  them  with  due  allow- 
ance for  their  proper  meaning.  The  former  choice  is  theoretically  the 
one  to  make,  but  practically  it  necessitates  a  very  great  expense  of 
time  and  money  in  the  collection  of  back  reports  and  the  imposition 
upon  school  officers  of  many  burdens  in  the  way  of  information-giving. 
In  fact,  to  be  properly  done,  this  work  must  be  done,  not  for  a  twelve- 
year  period  past,  but  for  the  twelve-year  period  to  come,  and  done  by 
some  permanent  office,  such  as  a  State  department  or  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education;  for  the  back  data  required  could  not 
in  some  cases  be  got  now,  even  with  the  utmost  good  will  and  labor  of 
school  and  city  officials.  They  have  to  be  gathered  at  the  time  the 
facts  exist  and  with  the  special  aims  of  such  a  study  in  view. 

The  less  satisfactory  way,  besides  being  by  far  the  more  practicable 
way,  has  the  advantage  of  being  harmless  so  long  as  we  do  not  inter- 
pret or  infer  falsely.  It  is  the  way  I  am  compelled  to  take.  More- 
over, if  a  large  amount  of  time  and  money  were  to  be  spent,  it  could 
be  put  to  greatest  service  in  the  study  of  individual  pupils. 

For  the  sake  of  the  reader  who  is  disappointed  by  this  confession  of 
my  inability  to  give  a  straightforward  account  of  how  many  pupils  of 
those  who  entered,  say,  in  1894,  dropped  out  grade  by  grsude  or  year 
by  year,  and  who  fears  that  he  will  be  perplexed  by  a  mass  of  undi- 
gested statistics  to  come  later,  it  may  be  said  here  at  once  that  with 
all  the  intricacies  and  ambiguities  of  the  facts  it  will  be  made  abun- 
dantly clear  that — 
(1)  At  least  25  out  of  100  children  of  the  white  population  of  our 
country  who  enter  school  stay  only  long  enough  to  learn  to 
read  simple  English,  write  such  words  as  they  commonly 
use,  and  perform  the  four  operations  for  integers  without 
serious  errors.     A  fifth  of  the  children  (white)  entering  city 
schools  stay  only  to  the  fifth  grade. 
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(2)  Of  the  children  entering  the  pubUc  schools  of  our  more  favored 

cities  over  half  probably  never  have  a  man  teacher. 

(3)  Less  than  1  in  10  graduate  from  the  high  schocfl. 

(4)  Only  about  a  third  graduate  from  an  elementary  school  of  seven 

grades  or  more. 

(5)  Only  about  half  have  any  teaching  of  consequence  concerning  the 

history  of  their  own  coimtry  or  any  other  or  concerning  the 
world^s  literature,  science,  or  art. 

(6)  In  our  city  high  schools,  for  100  girls  entering  there  are  only  75 

boys.  During  the  high  school  course,  moreover,  the  boys  are 
eliminated  more  rapidly,  so  that  in  the  last  year  there  are  60 
per  cent  more  girls  than  boys. 

(7)  Though  Germany  and  France,  and  perhaps  England,  do  as  well 

as  the  United  States  in  keeping  every  one  in  school  until  he 
learns  the  rudiments  or  until  he  reaches  13,  the  United  States 
is  far  more  successful  in  retaining  a  fair  percentage  for  a 
much  longer  and  more  extensive  schooling. 

(8)  The  failure  of  this  country  to  provide  education  generally  for 

the  wage-earners  is  in  part  atoned  for  by  the  delay  in  requir- 
ing youth  to  go  to  work  and  their  retention  in  school  till  the 
late  teens. 

(9)  There  is  an  enormous  variabiUty  amongst  cities  in  the  amount 

of  elimination,  such  that  if  all  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants 
did  as  well  as  worthy  citizens,  good  fortune,  support  of  edu- 
cation, and  wise  administration  now  enable,  say,  Worcester, 
Cambridge,  Maiden,  or  Springfield,  to  do,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren remaining  to,  say,  the  seventh  grade  could  be  increased 
40  per  cent,  and  the  number  remaining  to  the  fourth  year 
class  of  the  high  school  could  be  increased  over  100  per  cent. 

(10)  The  superiority  of  one  city  over  another  in  the  retention  of 

pupils  is  apparently  caused  far  more  by  the  natiu^e  of  the 
population  than  by  any  peculiarities  in  the  curricula  or  schemes 
of  administration  of  the  schools. 

(11)  The  high  schools  are  being  recognized  by  parents  and  pupils 

as  simply  the  last  four  years  of  a  general  course,  there  being, 
so  far  as  leaving  school  is  concerned,  no  greater  gap  between 
the  last  elementary  and  the  first  high  school  grade  than  be- 
tween the  seventh  and  eighth  elementary  grades  or  the  first 
and  second  high  school  grades. 

(12)  One  main  cause  of  elimination  is  incapacity  for  and  lack  of 

interest  in  the  sort  of  intellectual  work  demanded  by  present 
courses  of  study. 


PART  I.  ELIMINATION  BY  GRADES. 

§  2.   The  Amount  of  Elimination, 

I  estimate  that  the  general  tendency  of  American  cities  of  25,000 
and  over  is,  or  was  at  about  1900,  to  keep  in  school  out  of  100  entering 
pupils  «  90  till  grade  4,  81  till  grade  5,  68  till  grade  6,  54  till  grade  7, 
40  till  the  last  grammar  grade  (usually  the  eighth,  but  sometimes  the 
ninth,  and  rarely  the  seventh),  27  till  the  first  high  school  grade, 
17  till  the  second,  12  till  the  third,  and  8  till  the  fourth.  Figure  1 
shows  graphically  this  general  tendency.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  figures  for  pubUc  schools  in  the  coimtry  as  a  whole  are  probably 
much  lower  than  this. 


100 


Fio.  1. 
»  Those  eliminated  by  death  are  not  considered  in  these  figures.  Allowance  is  made 
for  such,  the  estimates  being  for  entering  pupils  who  live  long  enough  to  complete  the 
course.  Here  and  throughout  the  report,  also,  unless  the  contrary  is  specially  stated, 
"children"  or  "pupils"  includes  white  pupils  only,  in  cities  where  the  two  races  are 
taught  in  separate  schools. 
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These  figures  really  need  no  comment.  I  venture,  however,  to  call 
attention  so  some  common  errors  in  educational  thought  and  prac- 
tice due  to  neglecting  them.  To  provide  free  schooling  through  the 
high  school  for  all  children  is  not  to  educate  all  children.  To  comi>el 
pupils  to  attend  till  14  is  not  to  compel  them  to  get  a  soUd  elementary- 
education;  not  half  of  them  do.  The  elementary  school  is  not  a  pre- 
paratory school  for  the  high  school;  only  1  in  4  of  those  entering  the 
former  enters  the  latter,  and  not  1  in  12  of  those  entering  the  former 
will  graduate  from  the  latter.  The  first  years  of  the  high  school  are 
not  a  preparation  for  its  later  years.  The  instruction  in  the  first 
four  elementary  grades,  especially  in  the  third  and  fourth,  designed  for 
little  children,  is  given  to  a  great  number  of  half-grown  boys  and  girls 
11  to  14  years  old  <*,  whose  interests  it  nowise  suits. 

Our  statistics  of  elimination  also  help  to  reveal  the  true  explanation 
of  the  relative  backwardness  of  the  United  States  in  public  provision 
for  technical  and  trade  education.  The  fact  is  that  the  class  who 
attend  the  Fortbildungsschule  in  Germany  and  the  special  classes  in 
sciences,  arts,  and  industries  in  England,  are  in  our  country  not 
obliged  or  allowed  to  earn  a  living  at  so  early  an  age,  but  are  in  regular 
attendance  in  public  high  schools.  From  14  to  18  more  of  our  boys 
and  girls  are  in  regular  day  schools  than  are  in  day,  evening,  and 
special  classes  together  in  England.  We  have  neglected  technical 
and  trade  education  partly  because  we  were  slow  to  appreciate  its 
value,  but  also  because  national  prosperity  allowed  us  to  leave  a  large 
proportion  of  pupils  in  school  altogether  till  16  or  17,  and  the  high 
value  of  intelligent,  though  untrained,  labor  in  our  country  allowed 
us  to  give  them  all  what  we  regarded  as  the  best  sort  of  education — 
the  traditional  academy  course.  It  is  significant  that  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  technical,  industrial,  and  trade  education  as  a  part 
of  public  school  work  was  manifested  first  in  courses  absorbing  all  the 
pupils'  time  (i.  e.,  in  manual  training  and  commercial  high  schools), 
rather  than  in  continuation  schools  or  special  classes.  If  we  fail  to 
give  the  better  quarter  of  boys  and  girls  14,  15,  16,  and  17  years  old  a 
chance  to  study  the  technical  and  industrial  arts  outside  of  working 
hours,  it  is  in  large  measure  because  they  are  studying  something  else 
all  day  in  the  higher  grammar  grades  and  public  high  schools. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  discuss  the  general  tendency  to  elimination  in 
great  detail,  for  the  reason  that  the  varied  cases  of  it  furnished  by  par- 
ticular cities  offer  more  instructive  information.     Table  1  shows  the 


o  The  evidence  of  this  fact  comes  from  comparing  the  age  elimination  to  be  given 
later  with  the  grade  elimination. 
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facts  concerning  23  cities.**  Figure  2  shows  graphically  the  great  dif- 
ferences that  obtain  among  these  cities. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  these  cities  I  have  registration  figures  from 
enough  years  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  if  we  knew  the  facts  for 
ten  years  the  chances  are  10  to  1  that  my  figure  in  the  given  case 
would  not  vary  by  6  per  cent  of  its  amount.  For  these  cities  I  have 
also  been  able  to  estimate  the  growth  of  population  and  the  change  in 
the  tendency  to  keep  children  in  school,  with  reasonable  exactitude,  so 
that  in  correcting  the  registration  figures  so  as  to  infer  from  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  different  grades  the  successive  grade  popula- 
tions, I  am  confident  that  errors  of  over  5  per  cent  of  the  given  per 
cent  are  very  few.  I  am  unable  to  measure  exactly  how  reliable  my 
corrections  are,  because  the  interchange  between  private  and  public 
schools,  the  quality  of  families  moving  in  and  moving  out  from  the 
city,  and  the  exact  birth  rates  are  not  ascertainable.  Also  the  num- 
ber of  children  entering  school  is  not  given,  but  has  to  be  inferred 
from  the  mmiber  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades.  The  data 
used  in  making  the  estimates  are  given  in  Parts  IV  and  V,  so  that  the 
student  who  doubts  the  substantial  accuracy  of  my  estimates  can,  for 
any  or  all  cities,  estimate  for  himself.  It  will,  I  think,  be  safe  to  trust 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  perfect  and  entire  educational  history 
of  every  child  entering  school  in  say  1894,  1895,  and  1896  would  give 
results  that  would  not  vary  from  my  estimates  by  8  per  cent  of  their 
amount. 

I  judge  therefore  that  inferences  concerning  the  elimination  in  dif- 
ferent grades  or  concerning  the  elimination  in  different  cities  are  safe 
except  when  the  difference  in  question  is  decidedly  small.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  not  one  chance  in  millions  that  Baltimore  gives  its 
pupils  as  extensive  an  education,  measiured  in  years,  as  Worcester 
does,  or  that  in  general  the  number  of  pupils  dropping  out  by  the  last 
grammar  grade  would  be  as  low  as  50  per  cent. 

To  Table  1  and  Figure  2,  then,  I  refer  the  reader  for  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  amoimt  of  elimination  by  grades  in  American  cities.  In 
Part  IV  additional  facts  are  given. 

«  These  23  cities  are  not  a  random  selection  from  American  cities,  though  they  are  a 
random  selection  so  to  as  the  atithor's  influence  ia  concerned .  He  simply  took  from  all 
the  published  reports  at  his  disposal  all  thotoe  where  the  appropriate  statistics  were 
given  for  enough  years  close  to  1900  to  give  a  sufficiently  precise  measure  for  the  tend- 
ency in  the  city  at  that  period.  He  rejected  no  city  for  any  other  reason  than  the 
absence  of  the  data,  and  chose  no  city  for  any  other  reason  than  that  the  data  con- 
cerning it  were  available  in  the  Teachers  College  Library. 

The  23  cities  are  then  a  random  selection  of  those  that  formally  report  registration  by 
grades.  That  they  represent  such  cities  accurately  is  demonstrable  not  only  a  priori 
from  the  laws  of  probability,  but  also  by  a  comparison  of  the  results  calculated  from 
them  with  similar  results  calculated  from  a  nearly  complete  list  of  such  cities,  but  with 
data  for  a  single  year  only. 

Certain  important  cities,  for  which  data  were  not  available  at  the  time  when  the 
main  investigation  was  made,  are  made  the  subject  of  a  special  report  in  Section  14. 
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Concerning  these  cities  I  have  nothing  to  offer  as  to  the  causes  of 
elimination  that  is  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  opinion  of  good  local 
observers  to  warrant  publication.  Poverty  is  one  cause,  but  I  am 
unable  to  assign  any  exact  measure  of  its  amount  of  influence.  Inca- 
pacity for  and  lack  of  interest  in  school  studies  is  another.  This  can 
be  to  some  extent  measured  by  careful  treatment  of  the  facts  of  grade 
elimination  as  related  to  age.  In  Connecticut;  for  instance,  a  14- 
year-old  who  has  got  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  grade  is  over  twice  as 
likely  to  progress  two  grades  farther  as  is  a  14-year-old  whose  lack  of 
capacity  or  interest,  or  both,  have  prevented  his  getting  beyond  the 
fifth  grade.  Or  to  make  the  comparison  differently,  of  the  sixth  or 
seventh  grade  population  in  Connecticut,  the  14-year-olds  are  over 
one  and  a  third  times  as  likely  to  progress  two  grades  farther  as  are 
the  15  and  16  year  olds.  A  child  who  does  not  get  beyond  the  foiu-th 
grade  by  14  has  in  Connecticut  less  than  1  chance  in  30  of  progressing 
to  the  eighth  grade  as  against  20  out  of  30  in  the  case  of  his  brighter 
or  more  fortunate  fellow  who  at  the  same  age  has  reached  the  seventh 
grade.  The  large  number  entering  the  first  high  school  grade  and  the. 
small  number  remaining  through  that  grade  bear  further  witness  to 
the  influence  of  lack  of  capacity  and  interest.  The  individual  scholar- 
ship records  of  those  who  leave  school  grade  by  grade  give  a  still 
better  demonstration. 

§  3.   The  Variability  Amongst  OiMes. 

Table  1  and  Figure  2  show  the  great  variability  among  citievS,  some 
giving  their  pupils  fully  two  grades  more  of  school  than  others.  The 
table  shows  further  that  the  time  at  which  the  large  losses  occur 
varies  amongst  cities,  some  losing  many  in  the  early  grades  but 
holding  their  own  or  even  recouping,  Uke  Minneapolis,  thenceforth; 
some,  Uke  Cleveland,  holding  a  large  majority  of  their  pupils  for  a 
while  and  then  losing  them  very  rapidly.  It  shows  the  universal 
prevalence  of  the  rule  that  pupils  leave  in  considerable  numbers  from 
almost  the  beginning  of  the  elementary  school  course.  It  shows  that 
in  very  few  cities  is  there  any  specially  large  drop  between  the  last 
grade  of  the  elementary  and  the  first  grade  of  the  high  school. 

This  variability  among  cities  is  not  due  to  chance,  but  to  differences 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  school  systems  or  in  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  cities'  populations.  There  is  a  somewhat  close  relation 
between  ability  to  keep  pupils  in  the  schools  and  other  features  of  a 
school  system  which  would  be  regarded  as  marks  of  efficiency,  such 
as  the  cost  per  pupil  or  the  percentage  of  expenditures  devoted  to 
teachers'  salaries.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  wisdoin  in  the 
management  of  a  city's  schools  improves  its  status  with  respect  to  the 
retention  of  pupils.    In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  however,  the  charac- 
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ter  of  the  cities'  populations  is  far  more  important  than  the  character 
of  their  educational  admimstrstions  as  a  cause  of  the  variability 
of  the  elimination. 
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§  4,    The  Course  of  Elimination. 

To  fully  realize  the  course  of  elimination — that  is,  the  relative 
amounts  of  elimination  grade  by  grade — one  needs  to  look  at  the  facta 
from  three  points  of  view.  We  may  ask,  first,  "  Of  100  pupils  entering 
school,  how  many  drop  out  at  each  graded'     Second,  "Of  100  pupils 
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in  any  grade,  how  many  are  lost  before  the  next  grade  t ' '  Third, '  *  Con- 
sidering the  force  producing  elimination  as  increasing  grade  by  grade 
by  the  addition  of  new  causes  and  the  retention  of  all  the  old,  how 
much  increase  in  this  eliminating  force  is  there  grade  by  grade  ? "  In 
the  third  case  we  regard  the  100  pupils  entering  school  as  each  to  be 
eliminated  from  school  as  soon  as  the  forces  that  cause  elimination  get 
strong  enough  to  overcome  the  resistance  each  case  offers. 

In  examining  any  one  of  the  sets  of  figiu'es  given  in  the  answers  to 
these  questions  the  reader  must  not  forget  that  the  step  from  the 
seventh  to  the  last  granmiar  grade  is  credited  with  the  elimination  of 
two  grades  in  a  number  of  the  cities,  and  that  if  only  cities  with  an 
eighth-grade  system  had  been  used  the  drop  from  the  seventh  to  the 
last  grammar  grade  would  be  a  little  less.  I  give  the  figiu'es  per 
hundred. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  as  follows  (see  also  Fig.  3) : 

Per  cent  of  those  entering  school  eliminated. 

Per  cent. 

From  fourth  grade  to  fifth 9 

From  fifth  grade  to  sixth 13 

From  sixth  grade  to  seventh 14 

From  seventh  to  last  grammar  grade 14 

From  last  grammar  grade  to  first  high  school  year 13 

From  first  high  school  year  to  second 10 

From  second  high  school  year  to  third 5 

From  third  high  school  year  to  fourth 4 

According  to  it  the  drop  is  greatest  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh 
grade,  and  much  the  smallest  from  the  second  to  the  third  and  from 
the  third  to  the  fourth  high  school.  But  obviously,  even  if  from  the 
third  to  the  fourth  high  school  grade  every  pupil  in  the  third  were 
eliminated — even  if,  that  is,  elimination  were  infinitely  strong 
there — the  drop  would  by  this  first  method  of  figuring  be  only  12. 
The  gross  numbers  dropped  are  then  in  a  certain  sense  inadequate. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  is  as  follows  (see  also  Fig.  4) : 

Per  cent  of  those  in  a  given  grade  not  continuing  to  next  grade. 

Per  cent. 

In  fourth  grade  not  continuing  to  fifth 10 

In  fifth  grade  not  continuing  to  sixth 16 

In  sixth  grade  not  continuing  to  seventli. 20. 6 

In  seventh  grade  not  continuing  to  last  grammar  grade 26 

Vn  l^t  granmiar  grade  not  continuing  to  high  school 32. 5 

^  first  high  school  year  not  continuing  to  second 37 

A  second  high  school  year  not  continuing  to  third 29. 4 

In  thMxi  high  school  year  not  continuing  to  fourth 33. 3 

Aoiording  to  it  the  strength  of  elimination  is  greatest  from  the 
first  to  the  second  high  school  grade. 
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The  two  answers  are  both  true  and  when  taken  together  will  not 
mislead  an  intelligent  reader.  I  should  perhaps  apologize  for  pro- 
ceeding to  describe  the  results  of  looking  at  the  data  from  the  third 
point  of  view,  which  is  a  new  one  and  may  perplex  the  nonstatistical 
reader.    Such  a  one  may  skip  the  next  few  paragraphs  (to  top  of  p.  2 1 ) . 

The  justification  for  the  third  point  of  view  is  that  we  have  no 
right  to  subdivide  the  eliminating  force  sectionally  into  pieces  or 
amounts  corresponding  each  to  a  one-grade  step.  The  amount  of 
force  eliminating  the  pupils,  say,  in  the  second  high  school  year,  is  to 
a  large  extent  the  sum  of  all  the  forces  that  act  in  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  etc.,  grades,  plus  a  new  amount,  the  addition  of  which 
so  strengthens  the  eliminating  force  that  pupils  not  driven  out  of 
school  by  the  amount  of  force  operating  in  the  first  high  school  grade 
are  driven  out  now. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  it  is  not  quite  accurate  to  regard  the 
eliminating  force  as  thus  always  retaining  all  the  strength  with  which 
it  operated  in  the  lower  grades  and  adding  new  forces  in  the  case  of 
the  higher  grades.  To  some  extent  the  higher  grade  loses  from  the 
old  forces.  For  example,  the  temporary  financial  difficulties  of  cer- 
tain famiUes  exert  an  eliminating  force  in,  say,  the  fifth  grade,  and 
ten  boys  thereby  leave  school.  These  difficulties  later  disappear, 
so  that  had  the  boys  not  left  in  the  fifth  they  might  have  withstood 
all  the  eliminating  force  of  the  eighth  grade.  If  the  almost  exclusive 
employment  of  women  teachers  is  a  part  of  the  eUminating  force  in 
the  elementary  school,  the  high  school  would,  in  so  far  as  it  had  men 
teachers,  have  less  eliminating  force  to  contend  with.  It  is  also  the 
case  that  the  entire  state  of  affairs  is  otherwise  arbitrarily  simplified 
in  our  simple  mechanical  hypothesis  of  force  overcoming  resistance. 
Still,  there  is  enough  truth  in  the  hypothesis  to  justify  us  in  seeing 
how,  according  to  it,  we  should  regard  the  course  of  elimination. 

The  first  step  is  to  find  out  how  the  1,000  pupils  entering  school 
differ  with  respect  to  ease  of  being  eUminated  or,  thinking  in  the 
opposite  direction,  in  resistance  to  eUminating  forces.  But  we  can 
not  find  this  out  exactly  without  elaborate  researches  involving 
greater  labor  than  the  present  one. 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that,  starting  with  the  amoimt 
of  the  eliminating  forces  which  will  just  suffice  to  cause  the  with- 
drawal of  a  very  small  percentage  of  pupils,  say,  one  in  a  thousand, 
and  adding  thereto  successive  equal  increments  of  eUminating  force, 
the  number  of  pupils  eUminated  by  each  such  successive  equal  step 
of  increase  will  be  at  first  small,  then  larger,  then  larger  still,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  then  smaller,  then  smaller  still,  then  still  smaller,  an  to 
a  point  where  the  combination  of  forces  causing  withdrawal  is  so 
strong  that  the  pupil  least  inclined  by  nature  to  leave  school  does 
withdraw.    We  can,  that  is,  frame  a  reasonably  probable  hypothesis 
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concerning  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  eliminating  force  and 
the  proportion  (that  is,  the  relative  frequency)  of  pupils  who  will  be 
eliminated  thereby.  A  quantitative  statement  of  such  an  hypothesis 
concerning  the  relation  between  the  force  of  elimination  and  the 
number  eUminated  may  be  given  in  a  graphic  or  numerical  distribution 
of  pupils  entering  school  with  respect  to  ease  of  being  eUminated. 

The  hypothesis  I  suggest  is  that  the  distribution  of  resistance  to 
elimination  in  children  entering  school  is  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  6." 
The  hypothesis  is,  then,  that  if  we  scale  the  amount  of  the  eliminat- 
ing force  on  a  horizontal  line,  letting  Fl  equal  the  force  which  will 
just  eliminate  the  one  pupil  out  of  a  thousand  entering  school  who 
is  easiest  to  eliminate,  and  Fm  equal  the  force  which  will  eliminate 
the  pupil  who  is  hardest  to  eliminate,  the  proportion  of  pupils  who 
will  be  eliminated  by  any  degree  of  eliminating  force,  X,  between  Fl 
and  Fniy  will  be  represented  by  the  area  of  Fig.  6  which  lies  to  the 
left  of  the  perpendicular  erected  at  the  point  on  the  horizontal  line 
which  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  X.  For  instance,  if  we  call 
the  increase  in  force  from  Fl  to  Fm  C,  a  force  of  Fl-{-  i  O  will 
eliminate  about  82  per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  enter  school. 

Our  problem  is,  now,  to  make  the  reverse  calculation,  and  from  the 
fact  that  by  the  fifth  grade  19  per  cent  have  been  eliminated,  to  infer 
the  amount  of  force  operative  by  the  fifth  grade,  and  so  on  for  other 
grades.  After  this  is  done  the  differences  between  these  amounts  will 
give  us  the  increases  in  eliminating  force  grade  by  grade,  on  the 
hypothesis  stated  above. 

As  a  result  of  such  a  calculation,  we  have  the  following  increases  in 
the  eliminating  force  grade  by  grade  given  in  terms  of  hundredths  of 
Fm-Fl.     (See  also  Fig.  5.) 

Increase  in  eliminating  force.  Fm-Fl, 

100 

Increase  from  fourth  grade  to  fifth 5 

Increase  from  fifth  grade  to  sixth 8 

Increase  from  sixth  grade  to  seventh 6 

Increase  from  seventh  grade  to  last  grammar  grade 8 

Increase  from  last  grammar  grade  to  high  school 8 

Increase  from  first  high  school  year  to  second 7 

Increase  from  second  high  school  year  to  third ^ 5 

Increase  from  third  high  school  year  to  fourth 5 

a  The  reader  will  understand  that  the  shape  of  this  curve  is  not  demonstrated  by  any  facts  pre- 
sented in  the  text,  but  is  itself  a  representation  of  the  hypothesis  to  be  assumed. 
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FlOL^. 


Tiak. 


Pi  a.  5. 


Fig6. 


Fi«.  3.  -Th«»  conrso  of  oliininat.ion  J>y  tho  nor  cent  of  thoso  ontrring  school  at  the  beginning  that  U 

eliminutcd  in  each  grade. 
Fig,  4.— The  courj»e  of  elimination  i)y  the  piT  cent  of  those  in  any  given  grade  that  is  eliminated  by  the 

next  grade. 
KiG.  5.  -The  course  of  elimination  by  the  incn'ase  in  the  eliminating  force  grade  by  grade  (certain 

hypothesea  Ix-ing  niade  about  the  nature  of  the  elimma ting  force). 
Fig.  f). -The  form  of  distribution  of  pupils  entering  school  with  respect  to  resistance  to  eliminating 
forces.    The  height  of  the  curved  line  above  any  point  of  the  l)a8e  line  represents  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  those  who  require,  in  order  to  be  eliminated,  tho  amount  of  elimTnating  foioe  represented 
by  Fl  +  that  point's  distance  to  the  right  of  Fl. 
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The  general  course  of  the  elimination  is  worthy  of  comment  from 
several  points  of  view.  First  of  all,  it  is  in  somewhat  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  same  fact  in  England  and  Germany,  and  probably 
also  in  France.  In  England  and  Germany  there  is  no  greater  elimi- 
nation during  the  grades  corresponding  roughly  to  our  grades  4  to  7, 
but  then  there  is  a  very  sudden  and  large  drop,  further  continuance 
in  day  school  being  largely  a  result  of  one  single  cause — social  posi- 
tion. In  our  23  cities,  on  the  contrary,  the  progress  from  an  elemen- 
tary to  a  higher  school  is  demonstrably  easy  and  customary,  two- 
thirds  of  the  pupils  in  the  last  grammar  grade  continuing  to  the 
high  school.  Such  a  state  of  affairs,  true  also  of  New  York  City, 
could  hardly  be  found  in  a  single  large  European  city.  Besides  the 
obvious  gain  in  the  increased  amount  of  education  given,  the  Amer- 
ican system  has  the  advantage  of  selecting  the  recipients  of  higher 
education  from  a  far  greater  number. 

In  the  second  place,  as  has  just  been  indicated,  there  is  no  special  7 
gap  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school.  Gradua- 
tion from  the  former  is  not  a  specially  important  educational  goal. 
The  drop  between  the  last  grammar  and  the  first  high  school  grade 
is  not  notably  greater  than  either  the  drop  a  grade  earlier  or  the 
drop  a  grade  later.  The  high  school  is  treated  as  a  sequel  of  the 
elementary  school  to  the  same  degree  that  the  last  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  are  treated  as  a  sequel  to  the  early  grades. 

The  third  matter  of  importance  is  that  the  high  school,  which^ 
attracts  so  many,  holds  so  few.  Something  in  the  mental  or  social 
and  economic  status  of  the  pupil  who  enters  the  high  school,  or  in 
the  nature  of  the  particular  kinds  of  education  given  in  high  schools, 
is  at  fault.  The  fact  that  the  elimination  is  so  great  in  the  first 
year  of  the  high  school  gives  evidence  that  a  large  share  of  the  fault 
lies  with  the  kind  of  education  given  in  the  high  schools.  One  can 
hardly  suppose  that  very  many  of  the  parents  who  send  children  on 
to  the  high  school  do  so  with  no  expectation  of  keeping  them  there 
over  a  year,  or  that  a  large  number  of  the  children  who  complete  the 
elementary  school  course  and  make  a  trial  of  the  high  school  are  so 
stupid  or  uninterested  in  being  educated  that  they  had  better  be  got 
rid  of  in  the  first  year. 

The  last  general  feature  of  the  course  of  elimination  is  its  compara- 
tive steadiness.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  when  a  legal-age  law 
is  enacted  with  a  14-year  requirement,  the  result  is  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  entering  school  will  remain  through  the  next  to  the 
last  or  the  last  grammar  grade.  It  is  also  a  conmion  opinion  that  a 
sharp  line  divides  those  who  thus  remain  as  long  as  they  are  com- 
pelled to  from  those  who  stay  on  till  they  are  through  the  high  school 
or  take  some  suitable  opportunity  for  work  or  further  study.  How 
false  both  of  these  opinions  are  the  facts  show.     Compare  a.  Figure  7, 
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which  would  represent  the  amount  of  elimination  if  such  opinions 
were  true,  with  the  reality,  h.  The  dropping  due  to  passing  the 
legal  limit  does  not  in  fact  make  any  very  clear  showing  in  the  figure, 
first  of  all  because  the  law  is  more  or  less  evaded  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren much  below  the  limit,  and  is  evaded  rather  freely  by  children 
within  a  few  months  of  the  limit;  second,  because  children  who  are 
close  to  graduation  are  often  left  in  school  till  they  graduate  in  spite 
of  the  need  of  their  economic  assistance;  and,  third,  and  most  impor- 
tant, because  these  13-year-olds  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  grade 
6,  and  even  5,  and  it  is  precisely  these  dull  or  backward  or  uninter- 
ested or  unfortunate  children  who  are  old  enough  to  work,  have  no 
prospect  of  graduating,  and  are  made  to  learn  childish  lessons,  who 
drop  out  from  school.  So  the  legal-age  elimination  is  well  spread 
over  the  grades.  Moreover,  those  who  stay  on  past  14  are  of  a  wide 
range  of  ability,  interest,  and  wealth.  There  exists  every  grada- 
tion from  the  pupil  sure  to  leave  school  as  soon  as  the  law  allows  to 
the  pupil  who  is  almost  as  sure  to  finish  the  high  school  as  he  is  to 
live  at  all. 
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This  gradualness  of  the  elimination  is  a  symptom  that  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  is  by  no  means  a  pretense,  and  that  the  dif- 
ferences in  expectation  of  education  of  children  bom  to  a  bishop,  a 
storekeeper,  a  carpenter,  and  an  unskilled  laborer  are  minimized  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  in  any  of  the  large  European  nations.* 

"  The  definite  figures  Bhowing  those  differences  are  given  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Jones  in  The 
Continuation  School  in  the  United  States  (No.  1  of  Bulletin  for  1907,  Bureau  of 
Education). 


PART  n.  ELIMINATION  BY  AGES. 


§  5.  The  Amount  of  Elimination, 

The  amount  and  course  of  elimination  by  age  and  the  variability 
of  cities  with  respect  to  it  are  less  important  than  the  same  facts  con-  \ 
ceming  elimination  by  grade.  So  I  shall  simply  give  the  general  facts 
with  very  brief  discussions.  I  have  attempted  to  make  the  neces- 
sary allowances  so  as  to  present,  not  mere  school  populations  by  age, 
but  an  estimate  of  the  actual  elimination  year  by  year  from  the  8- 
year-olds  who  were  in  the  schools  of  cities  of  25,000  or  over,  say,  in 
1895.  In  Part  V  will  be  found  the  original  data  and  an  account  of  the 
process  of  inferring  from  them  the  actual  elimination. 

My  study  concerns  8-year-olds  (1)  of  large  cities,  (2)  in  the  public 
schools,  and  (3)  in  the  case  of  cities  where  separate  schools  for  the 
colored  race  are  maintained,  of  the  white  children  only.  I  also  do  not 
count  elimination  by  death.  Such  being  the  conditions,  I  estimate 
that  of  one  himdred  8-year-olds  living  long  enough,  the  nimiber 
retained  till  any  given  age  is  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  S-year-olds  retained. 


Pei^ 
oentage. 

15  years  old 47 

16  years  old 30 

17  years  old 16.  5 

18  years  old 8.  6 


Per- 
centage. 

10  years  old 100 

11  years  old 98 

12  years  old 97 

13  years  old 88 

14  years  old 70 

Figure  8  shows  the  amount  of  elimination  with  respect  to  age  at  a 
glance. 

These  figures  complete  the  proof  of  the  provision  in  regular  day 

schools  for  boys  and  girls  who,  in  England  and  Gremiany,  have  to  be 

at  work  with  only  scanty  schooling  in  special  classes.     They  show  the 

readiness  of  a  large  proportion,  almost  a  majority,  of  parents  to 

neglect  the  opportunity  to  withdraw  their  children  at  the  legal  age 

limit.     They  also  show  the  very  considerable  number  of  the  violations 

of  the  law,  a  number  which  would  probably  be  somewhat  increased  if 

false  reports  of  age  were  not  present.     The  legal  age  limit  has  evi-A 

dently  a  less  effect  than  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  supposing.     Its 

service  is  now  to  prevent  the  folly  of  a  minority  of  families  rather 

than  to  set  a  standard  for  the  community  as  a  whole. 
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The  importance  of  the  fact  that  pupils  stay  so  long  and  yet  progress 
only  to  so  low  grades  has  been  recognized  by  wise  administrative  oflB- 
cers.  It  means,  of  course,  that  many  pupils  are  held  back  imduly, 
or  that  the  work  which  they  are  given  to  do  but  fail  to  do  is  unsuited 
to  them.  Rapid-promotion  systems,  special  classes,  careful  regulation 
of  promotion,  the  substitution  of  industrial  and  trade  schools  or 
courses  for  the  regular  school,  and  the  like  will  be  used  by  efficient 
school  officers  to  make  retention  to  a  late  age  mean  also  retention 
to  a  valuable  education. 


Age  8  9  10         II  12        13         14        15  16        17         18 

Fio.  8.    Amount  of  eliminAtion  with  respect  to  age. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  strange  that  so  many  pupils  should  stay  in 
school  till  10, 11, 12, 13, and  14,andso  few  till  thefourth, fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  How,  for  instance,  can  we  have  97  per 
cent  of  the  8-year-olds  staying  till  they  are  12,  but  only  68  per  cent 
of  those  in  the  second  grade  staying  till  the  sixth  grade  ? 

The  fact  is  due  to  two  main  causes:  (1)  The  second  grade  is  harder 
than  the  later  grades,  more  pupils  staying  a  year  and  a  half  or  two 
years  in  it  than  in  the  later  ones;  as  a  result,  the  percentages  of 
retention  of  pupils  in  the  later  grades  are  a  little  lower  when  based  on 
the  second  grade  population  than  they  would  be  if  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  beginning  school.  (2)  The  elimination  of  pupils  in 
any  grade,  but  specially  in  the  lower  ones,  is  largely  of  older  pupils. 
If  we  recall,  for  instance,  the  fact  that  in  the  sixth  school  grade  in 
Connecticut  in  1903  as  many  pupils  were  13  or  over  as  were  under  12, 
we  may  understand  that  the  33  per  cent  of  elimination  before  the 
sixth  grade  could  take  place  largely  at  the  expense  of  children  13  or 
more  years  old. 
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I  have  calculated  what  would  be  the  grade  retention  if  the  age 
retention  were  1,000  7  years  old,  1,000  8  years  old,  1,000  9  years  old, 
998  10  years  old,  980  11  years  old,  970  12  years  old,  880  13  years  old, 
700  14  years  old,  470  15  years  old,  300  16  years  old,  165  17  years  old, 
and  86  18  years  old  (with  the  proper  number  5  and  6  years  old  added), 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  per  cents  of  children  of  given  ages  in  the 
different  grades  is  as  found  in  the  1903  Connecticut  report.  The 
resulting  figures  are  close  to  those  obtained  in  the  previous  study, 
the  discrepancy  being  due  presumably  to  cause  1  just  mentioned, 
that  is,  to  the  fact  that  "per  cent  retained  of  those  in  grade  2"  will 
give  somewhat  lower  figures  than  *'per  cent  retained  of  those  begin- 
ning school."  The  study  of  the  age  retention  thus  really  verifies 
the  approximate  accuracy  of  the  results  of  the  study  of  grade  retention. 

The  essential  facts  are  given  in  Figure  9  and  the  legend  beneath  it. 
The  details  are  given  in  Table  2. 


Fio.  9.— The  continuous  line  ahows  the  retention  In  the  dUferent  grades  (4  to  4  H.  S.)  as  calculate<!^oo 
the  basis  of  the  age  retention  stated  In  the  text  and  the  age-grade  distribution  found  in  Connecticut  in 
1903.    The  dotted  line  shows  the  retention  in  the  different  grades  as  stated  in  the  text,  Part  I,  (2. 
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Table  2. — Showing  the  grade  retention  when  the  age  retentions  of  the  text  are  distributed 
according  to  the  age^grade  relation  found  in  Connecticut  in  190S, 


Age. 


3  and  4  yean 

6yean 

6yean 

7yean 

Syean 

Oyean 

10  years 

11  yean 

12  yean , 

13  yean , 

14  yean 

16  yean 

16  yean 

17  yean 

18  yean 

Over  18  (estimated) . 


Totals 

In  pe  r  cents  of  grade  2 

Per  cents  obtained  in  direct 
study 


Grade. 


Kinder^ 
garten. 


16a  0 

242.0 

82.0 

21.0 

ao 

1.2 
.6 
.3 
.2 
.1 
.1 
.1 


1. 


6ao 

368.0 

630.0 

472.0 

203.0 

07.0 

31.0 

14.3 

7.3 

7.1 

1.6 

.4 


1,861 


12.0 
12a  0 
382.0 

36ao 

216.0 
97.0 

4ao 

21.6 

11.6 

4.3 

1.0 

.1 
.1 


1,271 


1.2 

12.0 

107.0 

3iao 

342.0 

231.0 

121.0 

63.3 

32.3 

ia2 

2.7 
.4 

.1 


1,233 


2.2 
16.8 
99.0 

26ao 
3iao 

233.0 

147.0 

85.0 

26.2 

7.1 

1.4 

.2 


1,191 
93.7 

90 


ai 

.9 

lao 

82.0 

2240 

274.0 

224.0 

152.0 

54.0 

12.0 

2.4 

.9 

.1 


1,052      . 
82.8 

81 


Age. 


3  and  4  3rean 

6  yean 

6yean 

7yean 

Syean 

9  yean 

10  yean 

11  ]rean 

12  yean 

13  yean 

14  yean 

15  yean 

16  yean 

17  yean 

18  yean 

Over  18  (estimated) 


Grade. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


0.1 
3.2 

2ao 

86.0 
192.0 
24a  0 

2oao 

08.0 

31.0 

6.6 

1.1 

.2 


884 
60.6 

68 


13. 


ai 

3.5 

16.6 

80.0 

166.0 

22aO 

143.0 

64.0 

16.0 

•  2.9 

.2 


ai 

.8 

3.4 

19.2 

73.5 

144.0 

173.0 

106.0 

38.0 

7.4 

1.1 


a  3 
.3 

3.3 
18.1 
610 
111.0 
96.0 
52.6 
14.0 

3.5 


ai 

.1 
.5 

7.1 
21.8 

oao 

80.0 

7a  0 

33.0 
9.0 
5.0 


a 


Total 

In  per  cents  of  grade  2 

Per  cents  obtained  in  direct 
study  o 


712 
66.1 

54 


566 
44.6 


363 

28.6 


287 
22.6 


40 


27 


7. 
17. 
47. 
65.0 
40.5 
19.0 

lao 


a  5 
2.3 
20.0 
38.0 
47.0 
32.0 
20.0 


207 
16.3 


17 


12 


160 
12.6 


8 


a2 

1.6 
&0 

17.4 
21.0 

2ao 


70 
5.5 


o  In  the  Connecticut  report  grade  9  is  a  composite  of  the  flrat  high  school  grade  of  some  cities  and 
towns  and  the  last  grammar  grade  of  othen;  Grade  10  is  a  comi>ORite  of  seconahigh  and  ftnt  high;  and 
so  on,  grade  13  being  the  last  nigh  school  grade  of  only  a  part  of  the  cities.  Hence  the  per  cents  44.6  to 
5.5  do  not  fit  the  per  cents  40  to  8,  but  run  beyond  them  at  both  ends. 


§  6.   TTie  Variability  amongst  Cities. 

The  variability  amongst  cities  is  discussed  in  Part  V.  It  is  large 
in  amount.  Comparing  three  cities  which  retain  very  high  per- 
centages with  three  cities  which  retain  very  low  percentages,  we  find 
that  the  former  keep  one  and  a  half  times  as  many  pupils  to  14, 
twice  as  many  to  15,  three  times  as  many  to  16,  and  three  and  a 
half  times  as  many  to  17  and  18.  As  in  the  case  of  grade  elimina- 
tion, local  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  pupils  themselves  are  prob- 
ably more  important  causes  of  this  variability  than  differences  in 
the  administration  of  the  school  systems. 
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§  7.    TTie  Course  of  Elimination. 

The  general  course  of  elimination  with  increased  age  is  for  this 
group  of  cities  such  that  practically  no  pupils  drop  out  before  12, 
but  that  of  100  in  school  at  8,  9  leave  while  only  12  years  old,  18 
while  13  years  old,  23  while  14,  17  while  15,  13  or  14  while  16,  and 
8  wliile  17.  Or  9  per  cent  of  those  in  school  at  12  leave  before  they 
reach  13,  20.5  per  cent  of  those  13  leave  before  they  reach  14,  33  per 
cent  of  those  14  leave  before  they  reach  15,  36  per  cent  of  those  15 
leave  before  they  reach  16,  45  per  cent  of  those  16  leave  before  they 
reach  17,  and  48  per  cent  of  those  17  leave  before  they  reach  18. 

Considering  the  causes  producing  elimination  as  increasing  by  the 
addition  of  new  forces  and  the  preservation  of  all  the  old,  and  con- 
sidering the  form  of  distribution  of  the  8-year-olds  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  force  remaining  to  eUminate  them  to  be  that  of  Figure 
6,  and  calling  the  force  required  to  eliminate  the  most  easily  elimi- 
nated pupil  FZ,  and  the  force  required  to  ehminate  all  but  the  last 
out  of  a  hundred  Fm,  and  calling  Fm-Fl  equal  to  C,  the  increases 
in  eliminating  force  for  the  different  years  are,  in  terms  of  hun- 
dredths of  C,  as  follows: 


Increase  in  eliminating forc£  at  different  ages. 


Eleventhyear..^ 
Twelfth  year.../ 
Thirteenth  year. . 
Fourteenth  year. . 


Increase. 
3 


10 
15 


Increase. 

Fifteenth  year 17. 5 

Sixteenth  year 14 

Seventeenth  year 14+ 

Eighteenth  year 14— 


PART  Til.     SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

§  8.  Eliminaiion  wUh  Respect  to  Sex. 

Through  the  kindness  of  many  Kighnschool  principals  I  have  secured 
additional  data  concerning  the  elimination  of  pupils  in  the  high 
school;  data  in  which  the  facts  for  the  two  sexes  are  separated. 

Table  3  gives  (1)  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  boys  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  grades  of  the  high  school  to  the  number  of  boys  in 
the  first  Gowest)  grade  for  each  high  school,  (2)  the  same  for  girls, 
and  (3)  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  boys  in  the  lowest  grade  of  the 
high  school  to  the  number  of  girls  in  the  same  grade.  For  the  reason 
that  in  these  cities  the  number  of  inhabitants  15  to  19  years  of  age 
equals  or  exceeds  the  number  10  to  14,  and  for  the  general  reasons 
given  in  discussing  the  elimination  by  age,  these  ratios  can  be  used 
without  correction  for  a  rough  estimate  of  elimination  from  the  public 
schools.  The  effect  of  adding  also  facts  from  the  private  school 
attendance  of  pupils  belonging  to  these  cities  would  be,  I  believe, 
indifferent  with  respect  to  the  more  rapid  elimination  of  boys.  In 
any  case  it  would  be  slight. 

Table  4  gives  these  same  data  (in  the  form  of  percentages  instead 
\of  ratios)  distributed  so  as  to  show  the  great  variability  in  high  school 
elimination.  The  medians  at  the  foot  of  the  table  measure  the  ex- 
tent to  which  in  general  the  girls  outlive  the  boys  in  the  high  school. 


Table  3. — Retention  by  grades  in  the  case  of  high  schools  for  the  sexes  separately. 
(f — the  second  grade's  jwpulation  divided  by  the  first  grade's;  similarly,  for  f,  f ,  etc.] 


2 
1 


Allentown,  Pa 

AtlanticClty,  N.  J.. 

Auburn,  N.  V 

Bay  City,  Mich 

Baj'onne,  N.  J 

Blnghamton,  N.  Y  . , 
Birmingham,  Ala... 

Boston,  Mass 

Brockton,  Mass 

Canton.  Ohio 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Ch»^ster,  Pa 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

DalLis.  Tex 

Davenport,  Iowa . . . 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Duluth,  Minn 

East  St.  Louis,  HI.. 
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0.(!93 
.7a3 
.723 
.521 
.316 
.047 
.552 
.740 
.667 
.684 
.400 
-600 
.707 
.466 
.392 
.536 
.701 
.306 


Boys. 


3 
l 


0.572 
.600 
.325 
.313 
.053 
.396 
.388 
.403 
.399 
.496 
.418 
.151 
.346 
.311 
.210 
.288 
.351 
.267 


0.217 
.181 
.125 
.088 
.245 
.104 
.235 
.315 
.214 
(7)0 
.109 
.360 
.243 
.168 
.192 
.409 
.242 


2 
1 


0.530 
.513 
.859 
.577 
.794 
.844 
.856 
.611 
.729 
.827 
.526 
.716 
.684 
.700 
.539 
.705 

•  dvU 

.408 


Girls. 


3 

4 

1 

1 

0.454 
.372 

0.244 

.370 

.304 

.321 

.227 

.476 

.206 

.402 

.279 

.423 

.  JnM 

•  4«74 

.331 

.396 

.419 

.417 

.331 

.603 

.154 

.375 

.205 

.590 

.377 

.371 

.312 

.302 

.335 

.295 

.295 

.366 

.339 

.368 

.168 

IB 
10 


0.765 
.949 
.902 
.701 
.905 
.946 
.090 
.092 
.837 
.921 
.706 
.750 
.058 
.632 
.941 

1.025 
.749 
.528 
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Table  3. — Retention  by  grades  in  the  case  of  high  schools  for  the  sexes  separately — Cont'd. 
[f=the  second  grade's  population  divided  by  the  first  grade's;  similarly,  for  f ,  f .  etc.] 


Boys. 

Girls. 

2 

1 

3 
1 

4 
Y 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1" 

IB 
10 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 

0.767 
.862 
.789 
.647 
.429 
.677 
.769 
.924 
.532 
.625 
.500 
.156 
.925 
.905 
.621 
.581 
.359 
.800 
.952 

.  uVv 

.581 
1.260 
.783 
.674 
.474 
.843 
.401 
.900 
.572 
.760 
1.022 

0.302 
.517 
.356 

.  «Jo4 

.400 
.677 
.602 
.636 

.616 
.190 
.031 
.510 
.762 
.417 
.375 
.638 
.673 
.414 
.197 
.368 
.766 
.367 
.202 
.195 
.433 
.217 
.350 
.476 
.342 
.578 

0.200 
.422 
)308 
.242 
.257 
.645 
.443 
.471 
.250 
.313 

0.684 
1.009 
.615 
.832 
.703 
.735 
.766 
.821 
.560 
.701 
.642 
.595 
.938 
.661 
.477 
.663 
.734 
.643 
.802 
.477 
.841 
1.190 
.605 
.842 
.886 
.827 
.438 
.633 
.472 
.828 
.981 

0.619 
.  oW> 
.482 
.579 
.392 
.601 
.545 
.621 
.320 
.597 
.431 
.536 

1.016 
.684 
.408 
.472 
.563 
.500 
.522 
.264 
.660 

1.130 
.269 
.307 
.426 
.431 
.189 
.421 
.445 
.461 
.583 

0.237 
.681 
.511 
.442 
.378 
.721 
.283 
.579 
.236 
.286 

0.666 

Ehnira,  N.  Y 

.991 

Erie,  N.  Y 

.771 

Fitchbunr,  Mass 

1.042 

Galveston.  Tex 

.473 

Gloucester.  Mass 

.912 

Ilarrisbunr,  Pa 

.717 

Haverhill,  Mass 

.605 

Jollet,  111 

.640 

Johnstown,  Pa 

.831 

Macon.  Ga 

.679 

Montgomery,  Ala 

.0 

.463 

.612 

.167 

.250 

.248 

.491 

.299 

.233 

.274 

.300 

.250 
.344 

.279 
.317 
.375 
.300 
.478 
.295 
.490 
.365 

.381 

New  Britain,  Conn 

.828 

Newton  Center,  Mass 

.737 

Norfolk.  Va 

.658 

Oakland.  Cal 

.604 

Portland,  Mo 

1,133 
.786 

Riverside,  Cal 

Rockford,  111 

.765 

Saginaw,  Mich 

.581 

Sau;m,  Mass 

1.246 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

.405 

Savannah,  Ga 

.504 

South  Bend,  I nd 

.160 
.088 
.433 
.179 
.436 
.333 
.302 
.433 

.347 
.276 
.371 
.155 
.358 
.236 
.288 
.524 

.31 

.881 

South  Omaha,  Nebr 

.655 

SpoloEine,  Wash 

.594 

Tacoma,  Wash 

.800 

Topeka,  Kans. . . . 

.582 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

.583 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa 

.806 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

.874 

Medians 

.66 

.39 

.26 

.70 

.45 

.75 

In  calculating  the  medians  only  those  cities  with  a  course  of  at  least  four  years  have  been  used.  That 
is,  of  the  above  list  Allentown,  Macon,  and  Savannah  have  not  been  used.  It  is  probable,  in  fact  almost 
certain,  that  for  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  tne  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  grades,  as  report<Kl,  do  not  repr&> 
sent  the  same  status  as  in  the  other  cities. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  grade  populations,  being  records  of  one  3rear  only,  do  not  give 
information  sufficiently  precise  to  allow  inferences  oonoeming  small  difierences  between  cities  to  be 
made  reliably. 

Table  4. — High  school  elimination  by  seXy  as  shown  by  the  frequencies  of  different  per 

cerUs  of  retention. 


Per  cent  of  first  grade  retained. 


0  to  4  per  cent 

5  to  9  per  cent 

10  to  14per  amt 

15  to  19  per  cent 

20  to  24  per  cent 

26  to  29  per  cent 

30  to  34  per  cent 

35  to  30  per  cent 

40  to  44  per  cent 

45  to  49  per  cent 

60  to  54  per  cent 

55  to  50  per  cent 

60  to  64  per  cent 

65  to  60  per  cent 

70  to  74  per  cent 

75  to  79  per  cent 

80  to  84  per  cent 

85  to  89  per  cent 

90  to  94  per  cent , 

95  to  99  per  cent 

100  per  cent  and  over. 


Median  per  cents. 


Number  of  cities  retaining  the  per  cent  to- 


Second  grade. 


Boys. 


2 
2 
3 
2 
4 
5 
4 
4 
5 
4 
2 
1 
4 
1 
2 


Girls. 


66 


2 
3 
4 
4 
3 
4 
8 
2 
9 
3 
I 
1 
2 


Third  grade. 


Boys. 


70 


3 
3 
2 
7 
9 
6 
2 
5 
1 
1 
3 


2 


ao 


Girls. 


2 
3 
9 
8 
6 
4 
6 
3 
3 


45 


Fourth  grade. 


Bo3r8. 


2 
2 
2 
7 
10 
6 
6 
1 
6 
3 


Girls. 


25 


3 
7 
9 
11 
6 
2 
2 
3 
2 
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The  general  meaning  of  these  tables  may  be  stated  in  very  few 
words.  For  every  100  girls  in  the  first-year  class  of  city  high  schools 
there  are  only,  in  general,  75  boys;  of  100  girls  in  the  first-year  class, 
30  leave  before  the  second-year  class,  25  more  before  the  third,  and 
14  more  before  the  fourth.  For  100  boys  the  corresponding  figures 
are  34,  27,  and  14.  A  third  more  girls  enter  and  fewer  girls  drop  out. 
jThe  elimination  is  very  much  larger  than  that  in  colleges  and  steadier. 
Roughly,  a  third  of  each  class  leave  before  reaching  the  next  higher 
class.  Whatever  causes  produce  it  work,  then,  throughout  the  high 
school  course,  work  more  pronouncedly  on  boys  than  on  girls,  work 
more  in  the  South  than  in  the  North. 

§  9.   Elimination  in  Schools  for  Colored  Children. 

For  proper  treatment  this  topic  demands  a  special  investigation, 
with  data  much  more  comprehensive  than  I  have  been  able  to  secure. 
The  results  from  the  limited  Information  which  I  have  (given  in 
Tables  5  and  9)  are,  however,  worth  presenting,  because  so  far  as 
they  go  they  support  a  definite  hypothesis  whose  importance  should 
stimulate  further  investigation.  It  is  that  in  our  cities  colored 
pupils,  in  general,  (I)  are  less  capable  at  school  work,  but  (2)  they 
and  their  parents  are  more  appreciative  of  educational  opportunity. 

The  evidence  for  this  hypothesis  is  that  the  colored  pupils  stay 
to  a  greater  age,  but  to  less  advanced  grades.  In  the  two  cities 
where  I  have  both  age  and  grade  populations  this  fact  is  very  clear. 
It  was  also  found  to  be  the  case  in  New  York  City  in  a  slight  inves- 
tigation (unpubUshed)  made  in  my  department  some  years  ago.  In 
so  far  as  the  course  of  study  in  the  colored  schools  is  less  difficult 
than  that  for  corresponding  grades  in  the  schools  for  whites,  the  first 
part  of  the  hypothesis  is  strengthened;  in  so  far  as  the  course  of 
study  for  the  colored  is  more  difficult,  it  is  weakened. 

There  is  a  minor  hypothesis  which  is  possibly  of  even  greater  prac- 
tical significance.  It  is  that  though  in  general  colored  pupils  stay  to 
less  advanced  grades,  a  small  fraction  of  them  stay  to  more  advanced. 
That  is,  the  higher  retention  of  white  pupils  weakens  in  the  later  high 
school  grades  and  tends  to  become  negative.  Supposing  this  hypothe- 
sis to  be  proven  by  further  study,  and  supposing  also  that  the  con- 
ditions of  promotion  are  not  such  as  to  make  the  passage  to  the  later 
high  school  grades  very  easy  in  comparison  with  the  passage  to  the 
later  grammar  and  early  high  school  grades,  we  should  presumably 
explain  it  by  a  greater  variability  in  capacity  for  and  interest  in  school 
work  among  the  colored  than  among  the  white  pupils. 

This  greater  variability  would  mean  greater  possibility  of  racial 
improvement  in  the  future,  and  would  recommend  that  in  the  present 
the  range  of  educational  opportunity  for  the  colored  pupils  be  made 
very  wide,  the  higher  levels  of  opportunity  being  of  course  properly 
restricted  to  the  most  fit. 
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Table  5. — Ratios  which  the  per  cents  of  retention  for  colored  pupils  are  to  the  per  cents 

of  retention  for  white  pupils. 

[Taken  diroctly  from  the  a^  populations  and  grade  populations  without  correction.] 


Elementary  school  grade. 

High  school  year 

• 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Little  Rock 

Louisville 

a  76 

.84 

a62 
..62 

aeg 

.03 

a54 
.53 

a53 

.48 

a  57 

.77 

a58 
.72 

aao 

.73 

a79 

L28 

Age. 

la 

IL 

13. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

Little  Rock 

Log 
L06 

LOS 
L09 

L07 
L15 

L05 
L22 

L07 
L58 

LOg 
L42 

L21 
2.54 

L38 
2.05 

L72 

LouisviUe 

L83 

Elementary  school  grade 

• 

High  school  year 

• 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Washington 

a82 

.57 
.<i3 

a  73 
.43 

.47 

a  81 
.37 
.36 

a66 
.26 

a58 

Houston 

Maoon 

§  10.   Elimination  in  CoUegea.^ 

The  amount  and  direction  of  the  selection  in  colleges,  while  not 
of  so  great  public  concern  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  schools, 
is  of  enough  moment  to  demand  serious  study,  especially  since  com- 
mon administrative  practice  neglects  it  possibly  even  more  than  it 
does  the  similar  selection  in  the  lower  schools. 

I  shall  give  facts  concerning  the  amount  of  the  elimination  and  its 
points  of  incidence  in  34  colleges,  and  concerning  the  variations 
among  14  of  these  institutions  with  respect  to  the  length  of  time  an 
entering  student  is  likely  to  stay  in  them.  The  data  allow  certain 
interesting  hypotheses  concerning  the  relative  importance  of  intel- 
lectual inability,  sloth,  distaste,  and  poverty  as  causes  for  the  elim-  v 
ination  of  students  from  college. 

The  facts  to  be  reported  are  of  two  sorts.  First  we  may  compare 
the  size  of  the  freshman  class  in,  say,  1900,  with  that  of  the  sopho- 
more class  in  1901,  that  of  the  junior  class  in  1902,  and  that  of  the 
senior  class  in  1903.  This  comparison  does  not  truly  represent  the 
facts  for  any  particular  college,  because  of  the  entrance  on  advanced 
standing  of  students  from  other  colleges,  the  transfer  of  students  to 
other  colleges,  the  completion  of  the  course  in  a  year  more  or  less 
than  the  usual  four  years,  the  repetition  of  single  years  by  students 
who  do  not  complete  the  course,  the  transfer  to  and  from  the  group 
''special  students,^'  and  absence  from  college  for  a  year  or  more 
followed  by  return  and  completion  of  the  course.  It  does  truly  rep- 
resent the  facts  for  the  group  of  colleges  as  a  whole  except  in  the 
one  particular  that  these  institutions,  representing,  as  they  do,  the 
better  sixth,  or  perhaps  eighth,  of  the  degree-granting  colleges,  are 
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on  the  whole  more  likely  to  receive  additions  on  advanced  standing 
than  to  lose  students  to  other  colleges  by  transfer.  The  figures  by 
this  method  of  comparison  will  then  show  probably  less  elimination 
than  actually  occurs  in  these  34  colleges. 

In  the  second  method  of  comparison  the  actual  careers  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  class  who  enter  in,  say,  1900-1901,  are  followed  in  the  cata- 
logues. We  get  thus  for  John  Smith  a  record  of,  ^'entered  as  a 
freshman  in  1900-1901,  was  a  sophomore  in  1901-2,  was  a  soph- 
omore again  in  1902-3,  is  not  in  the  catalogue  of  1903-4  ih  any 
class.''  Subject  to  the  errors  of  the  catalogues  themselves  and  of 
searching  and  copying,  this  method  gives  the  life-history  of  any  fresh- 
man in  the  college  he  enters.  Of  course  this  method  does  not  give 
the  tendency  of  an  individual  to  stay  in  college,  but  only  in  the  par- 
ticular college  which  he  enters.  Transfers  to  other  colleges  app>ear 
as  total  eliminations.  .  The  method  does  have  the  advantages  of 
telling  something  about  the  particular  hold  a  college  maintains  on 
its  own  entering  classes,  and  of  checking  the  results  from  the  lormer 
method  of  comparison. 

We  may  call  these  two  methods: 

(1)  The  comparison  of  class  populations. 

(2)  The  comparison  of  class  permanences. 
The  colleges  studied  by  method  (1)  are: 


Adelbert  (Western  1 

Reserve 

Dartmouth. 

University  of  Colorado. 

Univereity). 

De  Pauw. 

University  of  Illinois. 

Allegheny. 

Hamilton. 

University  of  Iowa. 

Amherst. 

Harvard. 

University  of  Minnesota. 

Beloit.     . 

Haverford. 

University  of  Mississippi 

Boston  University. 

Hobart. 

University  of  Tennessee. 

Bowdoin. 

Mt.  Holyoke. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

Brown. 

Princeton. 

Vassar. 

College  for  Women 

(West- 

Smith. 

Washington  University. 

em  Reserve  University). 

Tufts. 

Wellesley. 

Cornell. 

Union. 

Wesleyan. 

Columbia. 

University  of  California. 

Yale. 

The  colleges  studied  by  method  (2)  are: 

Amherst. 

Hobart. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

Beloit. 

Princeton. 

Vassar. 

Bowdoin. 

University  of  California. 

Wesleyan. 

Columbia. 

. 

University  of  Colorado. 

Yale. 

Harvard. 

University  of  Tennessee. 

The  facts  are  given  in  detail  in  Tables  6  and  7,  which  will  repay 
somewhat  careful  study  by  the  reader  who  will  figiu'e  out  from  them 
the^  answers  to  the  questions  which  arise  in  his  mind.  In  brief,  we 
find  from  the  comparison  of  class  populations  in  Table  6  that,  if  the 
size  of  the  freshman  class  be  taken  as  100,  the  sophomore  class  of  a 
year  later  ranges  from  56  to  108 ;  half  of  the  classes  are  below  80;  the 
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most  frequent  sizes  are  70  to  74  and  80  to  84 ;  50  per  cent  of  the  classes 
are  between  71  and  85.  The  junior  class  of  two  years  later  ranges 
from  30  to  104;  half  of  the  classes  are  below  68;  the  most  frequent 
sizes  are^65  to  69  and  75  to  79;  50  per  cent  of  the  classes  are  between 
56  and  78.  The  senior  class  of  three  years  later  ranges  from  29  to  93; 
half  of  the  classes  are  below  70;  the  most  frequent  sizes  are  70  to  75; 
50  per  cent  of  the  classes  are  between  56.5  and  77. 

The  most  striking  facts  are  the  extreme  range,  the  great  differences  ) 
between  institutions  with  respect  to  the  proportion  of  students  who 
leave  college,  and  the  apparent  retention  through  the  senior  year  of 
practically  all  the  students  who  have  remained  till  the  junior  year.> 
These  matters  may  best  be  reserved  for  discussion  imtil  the  class  per- 
manences are  compared. 


Table  6. — Class  po 

pulaticnt  of  American  coUeges. 

2 

1 

3 

T 

4 

1 

3 
2" 

4 
2 

4 
3" 

Reliability  of— 

2 
1 

3 

1 

4 
1 

University  of  TeTinpa«ee 

University  of  Mississippi 

Hobart 

64 
74 
66 
58 
61 
67 
56 
66 
66 
83 
72 
74 
71 
81 
76 
79 
01 
01 
74 
84 
80 
80 
82 
72 
85 
106 

84 
06 
82 
81 
74 
00 
02 
08 

36 
63 
46 
46 
31 
56 
43 
56 
40 
65 
64 
60 
67 
60 
64 
66 
72 
70 
67 
76 
75 
70 
83 
62 
72 
82 

76 
88 
60 
78 
78 
86 
105 
07 

20 
85 
36 
45 
46 
48 
40 
50 
57 
50 
60 
61 
61 
66 
67 
67 
60 
70 

n 

72 
73 
74 
74 
75 
76 
77 

78 
82 
83 

84 
84 
00 
01 
03 

56 
72 
70 
79 
51 
84 
77 
85 
74 
78 
80 
81 
04 
85 
84 
84 
70 
87 
01 
00 
85 
00 
102 
87 
85 
76 

00 
03 
84 
06 

105 
04 

113 
00 

45 
47 
55 

77 
75 

n 

88 
76 
86 
72 
83 
83 
86 
81 
88 
85 
76 
77 
06 
86 
82 
02 
01 
106 
80 

n 

03 

86 

100 

104 

114 

100 

08 

04 

81 
66 
79 
07 

147 
86 

114 
80 

117 
01 
04 

102 
01 
06 

104 

101 
06 
80 

106 
05 
07 
03 
80 

121 

106 
04 

108 

03 

120 

108 

108 

106 

87 

05 

8.4 
13.5 
7.6 
8.1 
8.4 

a  10.0 
a  8.0 
8.0 
8.6 
4.0 
3.6 
1.5 
3.5 
4.3 
4.2 
5.1 
5.0 
10.8 

a  12.0 
4.2 
3.0 
5.0 
0.0 
3.6 
3.5 
.0 

2.0 
2.7 
4.4 

4.6 
1.2 
3.2 
2.6 
3.3 

10.5 
5.5 
8.5 
7.0 
5.4 
a  10.0 

a  8.0 
8.0 

15.0 
4.6 
7.8 
1.5 
5.8 
6.4 
3.5 
4.2 
5.8 

12.0 
a  12.0 
5.0 
2.0 
2.0 
8.5 
4.2 
3.0 
1.2 

3.6 
8.0 
1.5 
6.6 
8.5 
4.4 
12.0 
2.6 

10.7 
12.4 
10.0 

University  of  Colorado 

Allegheny 

8.1 
8.1 

Union 

a  10.0 

University  of  low^ 

a8.0 

University  of  Minnesota. . . . 
De  Pau w 

7.0 
22.0 

Beloit 

3.4 

Adelbert  (Western  Reserve) 
Brown 

6.4 
11.4 

Tufts 

2.7 

Wesleyan 

3.6 

Vassar 

3.0 

Wellesley 

2.0 

Dartmouth 

5.8 

Moiir)t  Hoiyokft 

8.2 

Washington  University 

a  12.0 
.0 

Amherst 

2.8 

University  of  Illinois 

Columbia 

3.6 
11.0 

Cornell 

1.5 

Smith 

3.5 

Harvard 

3.0 

College  for  Women  (West- 
ern Reserve) 

0.2 

Princeton 

2.7 

Ilaverf  ord 

0.3 

Boston  University 

3.1 

University  of  Wisconsin. . . . 
Yale 

4.3 
2.7 

University  of  California 

Bowdoin 

0.2 
3.3 

Ran  re 

56-108 
71-86 

70.5 
3.0 

31-105 
56-78 

68 
4.7 

20-03 
56.5-77 

00.5 
4.3 

51-113 
79-03 

85 
3.0 

45-114 
76-«3 

86 
3.7 

66-147 
01-106 

06 
3.2 

Limits  including  80  per  cent . 
Median  (below  which  are  fiO 
ner  oent^ 

Reliability  of  median 

a  Approztmate. 

EXPLANATION  OF  TABLE  6. 

In  the  column  headed  I  is  given  for  each  collese  the  per  cent  that  the  number  ot  students  in  the  sopho- 
more class  is  of  that  in  the  beshman  class  of  the  year  before.  In  the  column  headed  f  Is  given  the  per 
cent  that  the  niunber  of  students  in  the  Junior  class  is  of  that  in  the  freshman  class  of  two  vears  before. 
In  the  column  ht^aded  }  is  given  the  per  cent  that  the  number  of  students  in  the  senior  class  Is  of  the 
freshman  class  of  three  years  before.  The  columns  headed  |,  f,  and  |  give  limllarly  the  percentages  of 
junior  on  sophomore  of  one  jrear  before,  of  senior  on  aopluMnoie  of  two  years  beforehand  of  senior  on 
junior  of  one  year  before. 

16998—08 3 
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The  ooU^;es  are  arraziged  in  the  order  of  the  peioentages  of  senior  on  fieahman  of  three  jemra  before 
(column  #). 

The  reliabilities  of  the  percentages  of  sophomore.  Junior,  and  senior  on  the  freshman  popiil»tlon  of 
one,  two,  and  three  years  oef ore  are  given  in  the  form  of  figures,  the  meaning  of  which  is  in  Mkcn  case  that 
the  chances  are  less  than  one  out  often  that  the  true  percentage  would  yary  from  that  given  by  more 
than  the  reliability  figure  given.  For  instance,  the  record  of  Tennessee  should  be  read  as  foUows:  The 
sophomore  class  is  most  probably  64  per  cent  of  the  freshman,  and  there  is  not  one  chance  in  ten  that  if 
we  had  complete  records  this  percentage  would  rise  above  72.4  or  fall  below  55.6.  The  Junior  class  is 
most  probably  36  per  cent  of  the  freshman,  and  there  is  not  one  diianoe  in  ten  that  with  complete  knowl- 
edge Uiis  would  rise  above  46.5  or  fall  below  25.5.  The  senior  class  is  most  probablv  29  per  cent  of  the 
frMhman  and  there  is  not  one  chance  in  ten  that  with  complete  information  this  would  rise  above  39.7  or 
fall  below  18.3. 

The  great  differences  in  the  reliabilities  of  the  different  percentages  are  due  to  the  facts  (1)  that  tot 
some  colleges  only  two,  and  for  others  as  many  as  five,  series  of  four  classes  were  compared,  and  (2)  that 
the  classes  vary  so  in  size,  and  also  (3)  that  the  dropping  out  year  by  year  is  far  more  regular  in  some 
colleges  than  in  others. 

The  figures  for  the  reliabilities  of  the  medians  have  the  same  significance,  that  there  is  only  one  chance 
out  of  ten  that  the  median  from  i)erfect  measures  of  the  entire  group  of  which  these  34  colleges  are  a 
random  sampling  would  differ  from  the  obtained  median  by  the  amount  stated. 

The  facts  of  class  permanence  emphasize  the  variability  between 
institutions  in  the  retention  through  the  senior  year  of  students  who 
have  remained  through  the  junior  year.  This  retention  means  often, 
however,  that  the  student  is  engaged  in  professional  studies  though 
registered  as  a  college  senior.     The  facts  are  given  in  Table  7. 

Table  7. — Class  permanences  of  14  American  colleges. 


2 
1 

3 
1 

4 

i 

TTnivpr"ity  of  TpTine««w ,     ,    . . 

47 
52 
66 
73 
75 
83 
74 
78 
05 

24 
34 
41 
63 
61 
72 
64 
67 
90 

L8 

University  of  Colorado 

30 

Hobart 

38 

Unlversltv  of  Wisconsin 

53 

Belolt...* 

56 

Columbia 

00 

Vassar 

61 

Wesleyan 

63 

Harvard 

64 

University  of  California 

72 

Amherst 

94 
91 
95 
90 

78 
86 
84 
84 

73 

Princeton 

80 

Bowdoln 

81 

Yale 

82 

R^ng« .                 , 

47-95 
73-91 

78 
7 

24-90 

61^84 

67 

6 

18-82 

Lioilts  Including  50  per  cent 

53-73 

Median ."....! 

62 

Reliability  of  median 

7 

EXPLANATION  OF  TABLE  7. 

Columns  |,  f ,  and  f  refer  to  the  continuance  of  entering  students  for  two,  three,  and  four  years  respeo- 
tively. 

The  reliabilitv  measures  mean,  as  In  Table  6,  that  there  is  less  than  one  chance  in  ten  that  the 
median  obtained  from  complete  knowledge  of  the  group  of  which  these  14  colleges  are  a  random  sampling 
would  differ  from  the  median  given  by  more  than  the  amount  stated. 

Using  the  facts  of  class  permanence  and  our  general  knowledge  of 
the  arrangements  of  American  colleges  as  a  guide,  we  may  now  draw 
conclusions  from  the  more  elaborate  facts  of  class  populations. 
«  It  would  be  unwise  to  compare  individual  institutions  at  aU 
minutely,  because  of  the  many  modifying  circumstances  of  registra- 
tion systems,  and  because  of  the  unreUability  due  to  the  small  num- 
ber of  classes.  Such  a  comparison  should  be  made  by  the  adminis- 
trative officers  of  colleges,  using  for  their  own  college  the  records  of 
six  or  eight  classes,  which  would  give  an  unreUability  of  from  three 
to  less  than  one.  Comparisons  with  the  medians  in  Tables  6  and  7 
would  then  be  extremely  significant. 
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Though  the  exact  position  of  any  individual  college  is  not  deter- 
mined by  this  study,  the  fact  of  the  great  variability  among  colleges 
is.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inclusion  of  a  hundred  more 
colleges  would  even  increase  the  diversity.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  some  colleges  are  three  times  as  likely  as  others  to  keep  a  student  ^ 
for  four  years.  This  variabihty — ^found  also  in  the  cost  per  student, 
in  the  number  of  instructors  per  hundred  students,  in  the  amount  of 
prescribed  course  work,  in  the  amount  of  professional  work  allowed 
to  count  toward  the  degree,  and  in  almost  every  feature  of  college 
work — shows  how  variable  is  the  work  done  by  "the  college,"  and 
how  utterly  unsettled  are  the  ideas  of  college  officers  as  to  what  work 
it  should  do.  There  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  a  part  of  this  varia- 
bihty is  due  not  to  the  wealth  or  intellect  of  the  entering  students 
but  to  the  attachment  the  coU^e  arouses.  The  movement  of  stu- 
dents during  their  course  from  small  to  large  colleges,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  geographical  location  with  its  related  conditions,  are  also 
apparent. 

The  amount  of  elimination,  though  not  comparable  with  that  which 
occurs  in  city  high  schools  (it  is  only  one-half  as  great),  is  sufficient  y 
to  make  the  practice  of  making  freshman  and  sophomore  courses 
introductory  rather  than  gener^d  questionable,  and  to  demonstrate 
that  a  college  degree  is  a  symptom  of  a  certain  degree  of  health, 
ambition,  wealth,  and  capacity,  as  well  as  of  training.  Putting  the 
facts  of  both  populations  and  permanences  together,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  median  continuance  in  some  college  of  the  classes  enter- 
ing these  34  colleges  is,  to  a  second  year,  79  per  cent;  to  a  third  year,  J 
68  per  cent;  and  to  a  fourth  year,  66  per  cent.  The  medians  for  all 
American  colleges  with  an  annual  income  of  $30,000  or  over  would 
probably  be  lower.  The  percentages  of  all  students  continuing  are 
probably  sUghtly  higher,  because  students  entering  the  larger  col- 
leges are  more  likely  to  continue  in  college." 

Withdrawal  from  a  college  is  most  frequent  in  the  first  year,*  and 
least  frequent  by  far  in  the  third.*  Using  the  medians  of  Tables  6 
and  7,  we  find  that  for  100  students  in  an  entering  class  there  are  a 
year  later  20  fewer,  whereas  the  decrease  from  the  third  to  the  fourth 
year  will  be  perhaps  2;  of  100  students  entering  a  college  22  will 
leave  it  after  one  year,  1 1  after  the  second,  and  only  5  after  the  third. 
These  facts  have  two  practical  consequences  of  some  moment.  (1) 
Elimination  by  incapacity,  indolence,  and  distaste  is  surely  a  chief  > 
cause  of  the  first  year's  loss.  This  eUmination  is,  I  believe,  more 
useful  to  the  college  than  the  eUmination  before  admission  by  entrance 

^  This  does  not  make  the  percentages  of  all  students  much  higher  than  the  median 
percentages  for  classes,  because  of  a  skewness  in  the  distribution  of  continuance  by 
classes.    This  can  not  be  shown  in  detail  here. 

b  Including  the  interval  between  the  first  and  the  second  year. 

c  Including  the  interval  between  the  third  and  the  fourth  year. 
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examinations.  (2)  The  student  within  a  year  of  his  degree  will 
almost  universally  give  up  a  year  to  get  it,  and  is  thus  penalized 
one  year  in  the  colleges  where  professional  work  will  not  count  toward 
it.  He  may  be  given  the  worth  of  his  time,  but  it  would  seem  wiser 
for  such*  colleges  so  to  cooperate  with  universities  in  their  neighbor- 
hood as  to  leave  the  student  a  free  choice  between  a  degree  with  a 
year's  professional  work  to  his  credit  or  a  degree  with  an  additional 
year  of  academic  courses.  Thus  of  our  list  Beloit,  Tufts,  Wesleyan, 
and  Haverford  ought  perhaps  to  obtain  for  their  students  the  advan- 
tages of  certain  professional  or  advanced  academic  courses  in  Wis- 
consin, Harvard,  Yale,  and  Pennsylvania,  respectively. 

The  feminization  of  education  which  is  said  with  much  reason  to 
be  in  prospect  for  America  is  not  apparent  in  these  records.  The 
facts  are  not  adequate,  but,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  show  no  marked 
difference  between  the  sexes  in  continuance  in  college.  The  class 
populations  of  the  4  colleges  for  women  in  our  list  show  medians 
differing  by  only  +  2,  -f-  3,  and  —  1  from  the  medians  for  the  other  30. 
(See  Table  8.)  The  length  of  time  spent  in  Vassar  in  the  case  of 
Vassar  students  is  almost  at  the  median  of  the  class  permanences  for 
the  14  colleges  studied,  the  figures  being  74,  64,  and  61  for  Vassar, 
and  78,  67,  and  62  for  the  medians  of  the  14.  In  the  case  of  the 
xmiversities  of  Colorado,  Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin,  the  proportion 
of  students  remaining  four  years  was  calculated  separately  for  men 
and  women.  In  the  two  former  more  men  stayed;  in  thiB  latter, 
more  women:  The  differences  thus  about  counterbalance  each  other 
and  are  slight.  (See  Table  8.)  In  so  far  as  these  three  are  a  random 
sampling  from  colleges  in  general,  we  have  a  right  to  say  that  the 
most  likely  fact  is  that  about  98  per  cent  as  large  a  proportion  of 
women  as  of  men  stayed  four  years,  and  that  the  chances  are  nine 
out  of  ten  that  the  true  ratio  is  not  less  than  88  nor  more  than  106. 

Table  8. 

A— CLASS  POPULATIONS  OF  COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 


Vassar 

Wellesley 

Mount  Holyoke 

College  lor  Women  (Western  Reserve) 

Medians 

Corresponding  medians  for  colleges  for  men  and  women 


2 

3 

1 

1 

76 

64 

79 

66 ; 

91 

79' 

84 

76 

81.5 

71  ' 

79.6 

68 

4 

1 


67 
67 
70 

78 


68.5 
60.5 


B— PERCENTAGES  STAYING  FOUR  YEARS. 


University  of  Colorado. 
University  of  Tennessee 
University  of  Wisconsin 


Men. 


29.2 
17.1 

47.8 


Women. 


27.8 
15.2 
53.7 


Men- 
women. 


1.4 

1.9 

-5.9 


The  purpose  of  Parts  IV  and  V  of  my  report  is  to  give  in  conven- 
ient form  for  students  of  education,  now  and  in  the  future,  data  con- 
cerning the  elimination  of  pupils  from  school  which  could  otherwise 
be  collected  only  with  great  labor,  and  to  give  the  critical  reader  of 
Parts  I  and  II  a  means  of  working  out  for  himself  the  answers  to  the 
questions  which  I  discuss  there. 

The  data  are  of  course  no  more  accurate  than  the  census  reports 
and  school  reports  from  which  they  come.  I  venture  to  remind  the 
student  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  comparisons  between  the  single 
cities  must  be  made  with  the  utmost  caution,  since  the  exact  ways  in 
which  the  individual  teachers  and  census  recorders  who  actuaUy  get 
the  facts  do  get  them  must  necessarily  be  unknown,  and  since  the 
general  methods  prescribed  vary  from  city  to  city,  and  from  year  to 
year  within  the  same  city. 

In  spite  of  their  inevitable  lack  of  perfect  precision  and  even  approx- 
imate commensurability,  the  figures  are  far  more  enlightening  than 
anybody's  mere  opinion.  If  used  properly  they  will  do  much  good 
and  no  harm,  and,  even  if  used  crudely,  will  do  much  more  good  than 
harm. 

PART  IV.    DATA  ON  ELIMINATION  BY  GRADES. 

§  11.   The  Original  School  Grade  Populations. 

The  data  which  were  gathered  by  the  author  concerning  school 
grade  populations  are  given  in  Table  9. 
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S  12.  The  Reliability  of  the  Data  as  Represeidaiwe  of  the  General 
Tendendeg  of  ike  Cities. 

The  data  for  the  23  cities  concerning  which  I  have  attempted  to 
estimate  the  elimination  grade  by  grade  are  repeated  in  Table  10,  in 
the  form  of  the  per  cent  wliich  the  number  of  pupib  in  any  given 
grade  is  of  the  number  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades  divided 
by  3.  The  data  for  the  23  chosen  represent  the  state  of  affairs  in 
years  clustering  closely  about  1900. 

The  per  cents,  being  calculated  from  only  a  few  years'  records,  only 
approximately  represent  the  general  tendency  of  each  city  as  distinct 
from  others.  But  the  approximation  is  very  close,  close  enough  for 
all  the  purposes  of  this  investigation.  I  have  calculated  the  probable 
divergence  of  the  obtained  per  cents  from  the  true  per  cents  (meaning 
by  true  those  which  would  be  obtained  were  the  influence  of  chance 
differences  between  one  year's  records  and  another's  altogether 
eliminated)  for  the  sixth  grade,  eighth  grade,  ninth  grade  (where 
there  is  such),  first  high  school,  and  fourth  high  school,  for  16  of  the 
23  cities.  The  results,  which  are  given  in  Table  11,  show  that  in 
general  the  chances  are  even  that  the  divetgence  will  be  less  than  3 
per  cent  of  the  amount.  So  far  as  the  number  of  year's  records  goes, 
then,  we  have  enough  to  eliminate  chance  as  the  cause  of  any  general 
characteristic  of  the  elimination,  or  of  any  but  the  very  small  differ- 
ences found  between  the  cities. 

Table  10. — School  grade  pojndatiom  in  term*  of  per  eentt  of  ix±±?. 

ElemeoUrr  •chcHil  gnile. 


Baltimore. 

BoBtOD 

CambrtilgB 

ClBvSnd 

JemejCItir. 

KaDHuCic^.Ma... 

Lot  ADKelei 

MaHnr... 

MfnneapollB 

Newport . , 

Newark 

NewIIavMi 

NowYotk 

Patera™ 

SI.  Loiili  fwUlci .. 
Springfleld 

Waehingt  o'li' 

(whlu). 
Woterhiiry 

Wilmington 


r.  1»8,  IMO,  iw:  4 
),190l 

3, 1900.1  Wl.. 


■  lor  IBM.  ins,  and  IWT  tanther  are  given  ttie  aamB  wel^i  ai  Hie  record  lor  IDM. 

II  tor  laBS.  I§9S,  lBCi7,  and  1901  toKetlier  are  given  the  lame  weight  as  the  racord  for  1903. 

cord  !■  Doanted  u  of  twioe  the  wel^t  of  the  1893  and  ISM  rtcordi  tonther. 

■     ■ >,.-.-.-j irlnthem. 

wslgbt  as  the  record  for  19M. 
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Table  11. — Median  deviations  of  the  obtained  per  cents  on    "^    '"  from  the  '*tru«"  per 

cents  in  the  case  of  certain  grades  in  16  cities. 

[The  entries  are  all  somewhat  too  large,  for  they  are  necessarily  calculated  from  the  variation  in  the 
per  cents  on   '*"^"*"    of  sin^e  years.    The  ohtained  results  of  Table  10,  however,  are  calculated  from 

the  per  cents  of  the  sums  of  the  different  year's  grade  populations  to  the  sums  of  the  (1+2+3)  s 
divided  by  3,  and  so  give  less  scope  to  chance.] 


Elementary     school 
grade. 

High  school 
year. 

6. 

8. 

9. 

1. 

4. 

Raltlmorp ,  - 

0.5 

2.0 

.4 

.3 

as 

.1 

.8 
.3 

"'o.'i' 

.6 

a2 

.5 
.4 

.4 

ao4 

Boston 

.2 

CarabridfiTB 

.26 

Chicago 

.26 

Cleveland 

Denver 

L3 
.5 

1.7 
.8 

Jersey  City 

.3 

.06 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

l^s  Ang**!**"      ,   ,                                -  -  ., 

1.4 
.3 

.7 
L4 

"hh' 

1.7 

.06 

Maiden 

.4 

Minneapolis 

Newark 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.21 

New  Haven 

Newport 

5.3 

.3 

1.9 

1.3 

.17 

New  York 

Paterson 

St.  Louis  (white) 

L8 
1.8 

.9 
1.1 

7 

.9          1.3 

.17 

Sprimrfleld 

.25 

Trenton 

Washimrton  (white) 

.6 

.5 

Waterbury 

L7          1.1 

L4 

.3 

L5 

.74 

Wilminirton 

1.0 
2.1 

.6 
L9 

.8 

Worcester 

.42 

§  13.   The  Process  of  Estimating  Actual  Elimination  from  the  Facts 

of  Grade  Populations. 

To  estimate  from  the  data  of  Tables  9  and  10  the  proportion  of 
pupils  entering  school  and  living  sufficiently  long  who  continue  to 
any  given  grade  is  a  task  of  much  intricacy.  To  do  it  with  the  ade- 
quacy and  precision  one  would  desire  is,  as  has  been  said,  impossible. 
My  own  estimates  for  23  cities  have  been  given  in  Table  1  (p.  15). 
These  estimates  involve  the  use  of  the  facts  of  the  school  grade 
populations  given  in  Table  9  corrected,  (1)  by  data  concerning  the 
death  rate  during  the  school  age;  (2)  by  data  concerning  the  growth 
of  the  cities;  (3)  by  data  concerning  the  school  grade  populations 
of  successive  years  (that  is,  by  the  comparison  of,  say,  the  second 
grade  population  of  1898  with  the  third  grade  population  of  1899, 
the  fourth  grade  population  of  1900,  etc.);  (4)  by  data  concerning 
the  relation  between  the  first,  second,  and  third  grade  populations 
and  the  number  entering  school  in  a  year;  and  (5)  by  data  concern- 
ing the  intermigration  of  city  and  country  children  of  school  age. 
It  would  be  unprofitable  to  anyone  except  the  critical  student  of 
statistical  problems  for  me  to  rehearse  the  details  of  this  tedious 
process  of  corrections.     I  therefore  give  only  the  essentials. 

The  data  concerning  (1)  the  death  rate,  and  (5)  the  gross  result 
of  it  plus  the  migration  of  young  people  to  and  from  cities,  are  given 
on  page  55. 
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Data  concerning  the  growth  of  the  cities  can  be  obtained  to  some 
extent  by  comparing  the  census  of  I89O  with  the  census  of  1900.  The 
increase  of  the  5  to  10  year  olds  of  1900  over  the  5  to  10  year  olds 
of  1890,  for  instance,  is  significant.  Possibly  useful  data  are  the 
increases  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  grade  populations  of  the  later 
years  of  Table  9  over  the  similar  populations  of  the  earUer  years. 
These  increases  are  caused  not  only  by  the  growth  of  population, 
but  also  by  any  changes  in  the  proportion  of  children  who  are  sent 
to  the  pubUc  schools,  and  by  any  change  in  the  degree  to  which 
grades  1,  2,  and  3  require  a  longer  time  for  completion  than  other 
grades.  * 

Table  12  gives  such  data  for  the  23  cities. 

The  directly  observed  relations  between  the  population  of  a  given 
grade  in  a  given  year  and  the  population  of  the  next  higher  grade  in 
the  following  year  have  been  worked  out  in  great  detail  for  all  of 
the  23  cities.  Samples  of  the  treatment  (Springfield  and  Omaha) 
are  shown  in  Table  13.  If  all  other  information  were  discarded  and 
the  problem  was  taken  to  be  simply  to  trace  one  grade  population 
through  on  the  hypothesis  that  everyone  moved  ahead  a  grade  a 
year  and  that  no  one  moved  out  of  or  into  the  city,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  seventh  grade  of  1902  equaled  the  second  grade  of  1897, 
minus  those  who  were  eUminated  up  till  1902,  and  so  on,  the  per 
cents  thus  obtained  would  be  the  final  result.  Such  per  cents  have 
been  given  much  weight  in  correcting  the  results  from  contempo- 
raneous grade  populations. 

Table  12. — Annual  rate  of  increase  of  population  for  certain  cities,  o 


Baltimore 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Denver 

Jeraey  City 

Kansas  City,  Mo — 

Los  Angeles 

I£alden 

Minneapolis 

Newport 

Newark 

New  Haven 

New  York 

Paterson 

St.  Louis  (white) . . . 
Springfleid,  Mass  — 

Trenton 

Washington  (white) 

Waterbury 

Wilmington 

Worcester 


Annual  ratio  Annual  ratio 

of  increase  of  of  increase  of 

5  to  9  year     10  to  14  year 

olds. 


1890-1900. 


0.0125 
.0338 
.0342 
.0506 
.044 
.062 
.035 
.022 
.103 


0385 


.0345 

.0395 

.038 

.0367 

.024 

.053 

.030 

.0107 

.069 

.0302 

.0477 


olds, 
1890-1900. 


a  0178 
.017 
.0196 
.064 
.037 
.059 
.018 
.0285 
.092 


.0518 


.027 

.0266 

.032 

.0214 

.023 

.0397 

.0252 

.000 

.06 

.0225 

.0318 


Annual  ratio 

of  increase  of 

grades  1, 2, 

and  3  from 

early  to  lato 

records. 


0.0025 
.013 
.012 
.02 
.04 
.03 
.03 
.028 
.08 
.053 
.04 
.015 
.04 
.03 
.04 
.025 
.00 
.016 
.02 
.02 
.07 
.018 
.014 


a  The  annual  ratios  of  increase  In  this  table  are  approximate,  being  the  ratios  of  increase  for  the  given 
period  of  years  divided  by  the  number  of  years  in  the  period. 
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Table  13. — Samples  of  the  data  giving  the  directly  observed  relatkmskips  between  the 
population  oj  given  grades  and  the  poptUation  of  the  next  higher  grade  a  year  later,  a 
grade  two  steps  higher  two  years  later,  and  the  like. 

[Each  number  in  the  first  column  shows  the  given  grade.  The  numhen  to  the  ri|dit  show  the  per  oents 
which  higher  grades  talcen  in  appropriate  later  years  are  of  the  given  grade.  For  example,  xhe  sixth 
line  in  the  case  of  Springfield  should  read:  **For  1,000  pupils  m  the  fourth  grade  in  a  given  year 
there  were  in  the  fifth  grade  a  year  later,  067;  in  the  sixth  grade,  two  years  later,  858;  in  the  seventh 
grade,  three  years  later,  793."] 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Grade. 

4. 

80.0 

102.0 
97.1 

Elementary  school  grade. 

High  school  year 

• 

5. 

6. 
72.4 

7. 

8. 

0. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1+2+3 

78.8 
78.3 

• 

3 
Do 

Do 

Fourth 

76.5 
98.4 
98.7 
92.3 

Do 

, 

90.3 
8&8 
81.4 
«.7 

1 

Do 

70.3 
72.0 
85.0 
85.0 

Do 

67.6 
70.0 
73.0 
88.3 

Fifth 

52.0 
62.5 
67.0 
81.6 

Sixth 

.. 

40.0 
62.8 
50.2 
78.5 

Seventh 

..:.!!!: 

54.0 
66.2 
60.3 

72.3 

E  ight  h 1 1 

447 
45.8 

540 
81.0 

Ninth ' ' 

81.0 

High  school  year: 

First 

45.1 

Second 

1 

1 

51.0 

Third 

1 

73.3 

i 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

CJradft. 

Elementary  school  grade 

• 

High  school  year 

• 

4. 

6. 

6. 
65.7 

7. 

8. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1+2+3 

73.5 

15.6 

3                                      '     " 
Do 

62.1 

Do 

77.4 

Fourth 

67.3 

48.4 

Do 

86.0 

83.4 

Do 

60.0 
548 



Fifth 

30.8 

Do 

• 

80.4 

ia6 

240 

Sixth 

40.0 

Do 

23.1 

ao.6 

Seventh 



10.4 
15.8 
20.1 

Do 



Eighth 

1 

*     *  *  *    i  "  "  " 
........1........'. ....... 

16.2 

1 

1 

1                       1 

The  hardest  correction  to  make  intelligently  is  that  for  the  ine- 
quality of  the  different  grades  in  length.  Some  systems  apparently 
keep  pupils  nearly  twice  as  long  in  the  first  grade  as  in  the  third. 
(It  would  of  course  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  great  drop  in 
grade  populations  from  grade  1  to  grade  2  is  due  to  actual  elimina- 
tion from  school.)  The  number  of  pupils  entering  school  is  in  many 
cases  less  than  the  number  in  the  first  grade,  and  even  less  than 
one-third  of  the  number  in  grades  1,  2,  and  3. 

Moreover,  we  have  no  assurance  that  the  later  grades  are  equal 
in  respect  to  the  proportion  of  pupils  who  take  more  than  a  year 
to  complete  them,  though  the  differences  are  here  probably  small, 
and  may  be  neglected  for  the  purposes  of  this  study.  The  main 
difficulty  is  in  inferring  from  the  number  in  grades  1,  2,  and  3  the 
number  beginning  school  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

My  correction  for  this  is  arbitrary.  I  have  simply  made  the  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  pupils  beginning  school  for  any  city  which 


Populstlon. 

Fourthgrade 25,373 

Fifthgrade 18,921 
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seemed  most  likely  in  view  of  the  comparatiye  sizes  of  the  popula- 
tions of  grades  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  and  of  whatever  other  relevant 
information  I  possessed  concerning  the  city. 

Forinstance,  inBaltimore,  where  the  grade  populations  are  as  follows: 

Population. 

First  grade 64,097 

Second  grade 35,328 

Third  grade 29,284 

14-24-3 
and  the  figures  39,570,  I  have,  in  view  of  the  other  known 

o 
facts  about  the  city,  taken  the  population  of  grade  2  as  a  measure 

of  the  number  of  pupils  beginning  school.  In  Denver,  New  Haven, 
St.  Louis,  Waterbury,  and  Worcester,  I  have  judged  that  the 

figure  was  a  correct  representation  of  the  number  of  pupils  begin- 
ning school  annually.  In  Trenton,  where  the  first  grade  population 
is  over  twice  the  second  in  size,  but  the  third  practically  equal  to 
the  second  (the  populations  being  respectively  7,361,  3,348,  3,329, 
and  2,985)  I  have  taken  a  figure  about  3  per  cent  larger  than  the 
second  grade  population  as  the  correct  representative  of  the  number 
of  pupils  beginning  school. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  all  this  process  of  correction  some  injus- 
tice of  considerable  amount  may  have  been  done  to  one  or  two  cities. 
It  would  be  risky  to  use  the  small  differences  between,  say,  Minne- 
apolis and  Trenton  (see  Table  1,  page  15)  as  proof  that  either  city 
was  better  in  holding  pupils,  because  the  differences  are  small,  and 
because  for  these  two  cities  the  corrections  for  the  five  factors  were 
among  the  largest  in  influence  and  the  most  insecure.  In  general, 
however,  the  emphasis  of  the  various  corrections  is,  I  am  confident, 
free  from  any  serious  error.  The  general  degree  of  retention  will 
not,  I  should  say,  vary  more  than  5  or  6  per  cent  from  the  amount 
stated.  The  average  of  the  three  or  four  highest  and  the  average 
of  the  three  or  four  lowest  cities  would  maintain  very  nearly  the 
same  relation  if  the  data  were  perfect  individual  histories  of  chil- 
dren instead  of  the  complex  we  have  been  treating.  Better  data, 
less  dependent  on  subjective  opinion,  would  alter  the  exact  amoimt 
of  some  of  the  quantitative  estimates  of  Part  I,  but  they  would 
hardly  alter  any  of  the  general  statements  made  there. 

I  have  worked  over  in  a  similar  but  less  elaborate  manner  the 
data  for  cities  given  in  the  1904  Report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  (p.  1312),  and  get  as  the  estimated  number 
of  100  entering  pupils  who  remain  to  each  grade  the  following: 


Median  retention. 

Fourth  grade 90 

Fifthgrade 82 

Sixthgrade 73 

Seventh  grade 58 

La&t  gmmiD&r  grade 41 


Median  retention. 

First  high  school  year 29. 5 

Second  high  school  year 17 

Third  high  school  year 12 

Foiirth  high  school  year 7.55 
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Making  use  of  (1)  the  results  just  stated,  and  also  of  (2)  certain 
results  obtained  by  calculating  the  relations  of  grade  populations 
given  in  the  1898  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  the  populations  for  appropriately  higher  grades  given 
in  the  1904  Report,  and  also  (3)  of  the  results  for  46  high  schools 
studied  separately,  in  connection  with  the  results  from  the  elabo- 
rate study  of  23  cities,  we  may  take  as  the  most  probable  general 
tendency  to  retention  the  following  figures: 

Ketsatlon.  i  Ratentloo. 

Fiist  high  school  yeu 27 


Second  high  school  y«ar. . 

I  Third  high  school  year 12 

I  Fourth  high  school  year 8 


Fourth  grade 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  grade 

Seventh  grade 54  I 

Last  grammar  grade 40  ! 

How  clearly  they  approximate  to  the  true  result  for  the  citiesof  which 
those  studies  made  a  random  sampling  I  can  not  state  absolutely, 
but  their  median  divergence  from  the  true  figures  can  hardly  be  over 
3  per  cent  of  the  ^ven  amounts  for  grades  4  and  5,  over  5  per  cent 
of  the  given  amounts  for  grades  6  and  7,  or  over  10  per  cent  of  the 
given  amounts  for  the  remaining  grades. 

il4-  Additional  Data. 

Since  the  main  body  of  facts  was  collected  and  elaborated,  I  have 
been  able  to  secure  suitable  information  concerning  ten  more  large 
cities  and  two  suburban  communities.  I  estimate  that,  for  these 
cities,  of  a  hundred  pupils  entering  school  and  living  till  18  years  of 
age  the  number  remaining  to  any  given  grade  is  as  stated  in  the  table 
below.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  work  these  estimates  out  with 
as  complete  precautions  as  in  the  case  of  those  in  the  main  body  ot 
this  report,  but  they  are  probably  accurate  within  from  2  to  8  per  cent. 


Tabus  14.— P«r  cent  q^  entering  pupiU  who  r 

smotn 

too 

given 

grade. 

ElenLeDUi?  scbool  (xu>a- 

High  KhDol  y«r. 

i- 

J. 

«,     1     T.     ■    S. 

.. 

1. 

1. 

i. 

4. 

1 

as 

1 

«3 

i 

& 

S 

?! 

s 
s 

S3 

1 

3* 

1 

-.". 

s 

1 

13 

w 

43 

^ 

■;* 

ii 
■a 

34 

14 

,i 

ir  pupUa  enterloK  In  ISWi.     The 


ol  pupila  luM  been  grovlDg  leu 


For  the  convenience  of  students  of  the  general  subject  I  add  here 
(Table  15)  the  data  of  the  1904  Report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
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missioner  of  Education  put  in  the  form  of  percentages  on  the  first 
and  second  and  third  grade  populations  divided  by  3,  and  the  data 
given  in  the  1898  Report  (Table  16)  : 

Table  lb,School  grade  populationi  qf  190S  or  1904  in  percevUaget  of  7-ff-f^, 
[CakmUted  from  page  1312  of  the  1904  Report  of  the  United  States  Commleaioner  of  Education.] 


Elementary  school  grade. 

High  school  year. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Aurora 

68 
67 
88 
96 
81 
90 
87 
70 
76 
71 
77 
77 
86 
86 
72 
84 
78 
89 
76 

108 
76 
66 
92 
80 
78 
87 
83 
82 
82 
67 
79 
72 
93 
86 
86 

106 

106 
76 
69 

102 
79 
84 
92 
84 
82 
83 
90 
89 
76 
97 
82 
80 
67 
02 
94 
84 
82 

81 
61 
76 
84 
75 
86 
76 
44 
74 
66 
66 
64 
60 
78 
61 
77 
77 
79 
64 
94 
60 
67 
89 
61 
60 
61 
77 
82 
70 
67 
64 
64 
87 
90 
72 
83 
93 
65 
54 
91 
76 
79 
88 
76 
60 
73 
81 
84 
66 
74 
74 
78 
66 
71 
85 
83 
63 

90 
36 
77 
81 
72 
80 
60 
32 
72 
49 
58 
53 
56 
72 
50 
64 
75 
70 
32 
88 
53 
44 
73 
56 
47 
50 
65 
72 
71 
67 
55 
41 
79 
72 
53 
74 
86 
44 
34 
81 
82 
49 
72 
61 
37 
63 
68 
78 
55 
71 
67 
50 
44 
63 
78 
83 
45 

56 
24 
58 
73 
58 
73 
50 
19 
41 
36 
49 
38 
40 
44 
32 
50 
58 
54 
16 
73 
84 
29 
57 
49 
38 
36 
50 
66 
62 
48 
41 
26 
50 
70 
37 
56 
67 
33 
24 
67 
71 
35 
37 
42 
28 
63 
51 
70 
35 
66 
48 
52 
30 
54 
53 
61 
31 

71 
15 
55 
66 
48 
60 
50 
11 
26 
29 
30 
26 
26 
42 
27 
38 
44 
41 

39' 

37 
42 
35 

W 

35* 

40 
10 
38 
37 
26 

28 
6 
23 
29 
15 

23 
4 
19 
17 
11 

18 

Baltimore 

3 

Beloit 

17 

Beverly 

18 

Boston 

5 

Brockton 

Cambi^dg? . . .  r , , ,  -  - 

29 
4 

19 
11 
16 
15 
16 
33 
26 
33 
29 

20 
4 

13 
6 
10 
8 
10 
13 
11 
21 
14 

15 
3 
6 
4 

7 

5 

7 

13 

6 

16 

10 

u 

2 

Chester 

4 

Chicago 

4 

Chlcopee 

4 

01nc(iinfti< . . , 

3 

ClBveland 

6 

Clinton . 

10 

Columbia . . . ,  r  r 

Columbus,  Ohio — 
Davenpori. .,.,,--. 

10 
5 

Denver 

Erie 

Haverhill 

57 

50 

29 
34 
6 
14 
26 
29 

23 

12 

3 

10 

14 

18 

17' 

9 
2 
5 
6 
13 

16 

Houston 

8 

Jersey  City 

21 
44 

35 

24' 

1 

Johnstown 

Kansas  City,  Mo... 
I  Acrossft r ,  T 

6 

5 

10 

23 
35 
48 
51 
44 
31 
19 
43 
59 
28 
42 
54 
28 
16 
42 
63 
35 
23 

Los  Angeles 

Lynn 

36' 

38" 

25 

10 

6 

4 

l^adison 

49 
33 
23 

37 
21 
14 

32 
15 
11 

21 

Mald4«p , , , 

9 

Minneapolis 

Newark 

7 

Newport 

40 
55 

35 
41 

19 
38 

9 
30 

5 

Newton 

24 

New  York 

OKden 

22' 

21 
43 

12 
17 

8 
10 

0 

Omaha 

Pawtucket 

8 

Philadelphia 

Portland,  Greg 

Quincy 

36 

38 
21 

26 
11 

12 
11 

10 

j^acine 

5 

Reading,  Pa 

RicbTTiQnd -  -  * 

32 

12 
30 
18 
28 
21 
31 
25 
17 
11 
25 
31 
31 
16 

17 

5 

23 

10 

23 

12 

24 

14 

12 

7 

17 

9 

21 

11 

10 

4 

14 

6 

17 

10 

15 

7 

5 

4 

7 

8 

15 

8 

2 

St.  Louis 

is 

39 
42 
50 
27 
46 
41 
31 
20 
38 
35 
60 
24 

39* 

43' 

34' 

23 

30' 

42" 

2 

Salem 

17 

Salt  Lake 

5 

Somervilie 

16 

Spokane 

6 

SpringUeld,  Mass . . . 

Washington 

Waterbury 

8 
5 
7 

Wheeling 

3 

Williamsport 

Wilmington 

Woroesier 

6 

ii 

York 

7 
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PART  V.  ELIMINATION  BY  AGE. 
§  15.   The  Origirud  Data  of  Age  Pojpulatians. 

Table  17  gives  such  data  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  concerning 
the  number  of  pupils  of  each  year-age  in  the  public  schools  of  25 
cities. 

Table  18  gives  the  facts  of  Table  17  for  ages  of  10  and  over  in  per- 
centages on  the  number  of  7,  8,  and  9  year  olds  divided  by  3,  which 
is  practically  the  same  as  the  number  of  8-year-oldSy  a  single  set  of 
such  percentages  being  calculated  from  all  the  records  together  for 
any  city. 
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Table  18.— SAowinj  jor  15  eitiei  the  per  cmt*  which  the  lO^ear-oUk,  11-year-oldi,  etc., 
in  lehool,  are  of  the  number  of  8-ytar-oldt,  apyrorimalely,  by  giving  the  per  cenit  whifh 
they  art  of  the  funt  of  the  7,  8,  and  9  year  oldt  divided  by  3. 
nths<IaUolTabIal7.l 


Ymti  ntportad. 

Ago. 

10. 

„.  1  „.  j ...  1 ,. 

IS. 

10. 

„, 

J8. 

JO. 

1807,  1808,1901.. 

uoB.  itts,  iser. 

»,'»'"■• 

1900,190! 

im.im 

ifltti 

1*9^901,  1««, 
8W,lBB8,iaW.. 

83.3 

98!3 
9*,'? 

»,!.,, ',..,'». 

so:  3 
31.4 

31.  a 

U.3 

17,  S 

10.1 

II 

ftl 

10 

93.  4     93.  0 
8!.  3  ;  83.-* 

£1  r, 

73.  1     itO 
«1.6'  HA 

18:2 

i, 

a 

£.» 
<>3.4 
0.6 

Its 

Columhi».,bhio.... 

SI 

m4 

efl'sna 

Onuid  lUplds 

1^.     «.. 
a».l  176,2 

BO 
fll8 

H:! 

53.  B 
70.0 

iJ.7 

■SI.  3 
7(t3 

M.3 
68.8 
63.9 

li 

67:s 

W.  1 
12.1 

ia,-fi 

II 

o's 

KaiuM  City,  tOum. 
Kuius  CItT,  Ua. . . 

103.1 
9&B 

Si|l|l 

S.3 

S.0 

!!S:!!S' \  Zl 

8s!o 

9S.8 
73.7 

B2.fi 

"ttS  '"^i 

°la 

BprlBsfldd.Ma^i.. 

Si^'"':. 

ill 

87. 1 

mo 

Ti.0 

18.8 
3i7 

M.0 

6.9 

»:i 

Ki 

7.6 

isM.iaw' 

ISBl,  1868,1898. . 

8S.9 

42.0 

»7 

i^« 

a  Approiilruiu. 

S  16.  The  Relidbility  of  Age  Data  from  a  Few  Years  as  Representative 
of  ike  General  Tendencies  ofCHties. 

The  general  tendency  of  a  city  as  shown  in  a  long  series  of  years  is 
of  course  only  approximately  represented  by  the  figures  of  Table  18, 
calculated  from  only  a  few  years'  statistics. 

The  closeness  of  the  approximation  can  be  calculated  by  well  known 
formulae  based  on  the  theory  of  probabiUty.     I  have  to  this  end 

calculated  the  percentages  of  10,  11,  12,  etc.,  year  olds  on ^ 

year  olds  for  each  year's  record  from  Springfield  {five  years),  Minne- 
apolis (four  years),  Cleveland  (eight  years),  and  Dayton  (two  years), 
and  from  these  individual  year  percentages  have  calculated  the  prob- 
able closeness  of  the  approximation  for  a  record  from  one  year  only, 
for  a  record  from  two  years,  etc.  The  chances  are  even  that  the  results 
obtained  for  10-year-olds  will  not  diverge  from  the  true  per  cents  by 
more  than — 

1.7  per  cent  of  the  per  cent  obtained,  one  year's  records  being  uaed. 

1.2  per  cent  o!  the  per  cent  obtained,  two  years'  record*  being  used. 

1.0  per  cent  oF  the  per  cent  obtained,  three  yeare'  records  being  used. 
.8  per  cent  of  the  per  cent  obtained,  four  years'  records  being  ueed. 

.8  per  cent  of  the  per  cent  obtamed,  five  years'  records  being  used. 
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For  other  ages  the  corresponding  figures  are  obtained  by  dividing 
a  given  constant,  computed  for  each  age,  by  the  square  root  of  the 
number  of  years'  records  used.  The  value  of  the  constant  for  each 
age  is  as  follows: 

Valae  of 
constant. 

15-year-old8 4. 8 

16-year-old8 5. 3 

17-year-old8 5. 7 


Value  of 
constant. 


ll-year-olds 1.9 

12-year-old8 2.6 

13-year-old8 3. 5 

14-year-old8 4.1 


To  get  the  figures  such  that  the  chances  are  99  to  1  against  greater 
divergence,  multiply  the  figures  for  even  chances  by  3}. 

For  example,  the  obtained  result  from  Denver  for  16-year-olds  is 

44.1,  calculated  from  five  years'  records.     The  chances  are  even  that 

the  true  per  cent  for  Denver  16-year-olds  will  not  diverge  from  44.1 

5.3 
by  more  than  .'    per  cent  of  44.1,  or  1.1.     That  is,  the  chances  are 

even  that  the  true  per  cent  will  lie  between  43  and  45.2. 

The  chances  are  even  that  the  medians  calculated  from  these  25 
cities  will  not  diverge  from  the  medians  of  the  entire  group  of  cities 
from  which  these  are  a  random  sampling  by  more  than  the  following 
per  cents  for  the  different  ages: 


Per  cent. 

lO-year-olds 0. 85 

ll-year-olds 9 

12-year-old8 75 

13-year-old8 1 .  35 

14-year-old8 1.8 


Per  cent. 

15-year-old8 1.8 

16-year-old8 1.8 

17-year-old8 1.1 

18-year-old8 55 

19-year-old8 3 


§17.   The  Process  of  Estimating  Actual  Elimination  from  the  Facts  of 

School  Age-Populations, 

The  figures  of  Tables  17  and  18  obtained  from  the  contempora- 
neous age  populations  need  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
in  these  cities  the  number  of  children  10  or  11  or  12  etc.  years  old  is 
not  the  same  as  the  number  of  8-year-olds.  Just  what  the  ratios  are 
in  each  city  is  not  known,  nor  are  the  ratios  for  the  cities  as  a  group 
known  more  than  approximately.  An  accurate  census  by  year  ages 
is  needed  for  this.  By  the  natural  birth-rate  minus  death-rate  increase 
there  are  in  the  entire  country,  for  every  1,324  from  5  to  9,  1,175  from 
10  to  14,  and  1,057  from  15  to  19  (Abstract  of  12th  Census,  p.  12); 
that  is,  88.7  and  79.8  per  cent,  respectively.  In  the  cities  as  a  group 
this  condition  holds  approximately  for  the  10  to  14  group,  but  not  at 
all  for  the  15  to  19  group,  the  1890  and  the  1900  censuses  giving  for  the 
corresponding  per  cents  approximately  91  and  96.  (See  Table  19.) 
These  differences  are  due  to  a  very  slight  degree  probably  to  differences 
between  the  urban  and  the  general  birth  rate,  and  to  a  large  degree  to 
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the  fact  that  inter-migration  of  city  and  country  children  gives  the 
cities  more  boys  and  girls  from  10  to  14,  and  many  more  from  15  to  19, 
than  it  removes.  Individual  cities  vary  very  widely  from  the  general 
tendency  of  the  group,  some  cities  having  as  many  children  10  to  14 
as  5  to  9,  and  others  only  80  per  cent  as  many.  The  variation  in  the 
ratio  which  the  number  at  15  to  19  bears  to  the  number  5  to  9  is  still 
more  variable.  I  shall  not  in  general  try  to  estimate  the  number  of 
children  at  each  year  ^e  in  each  city,  but  shall  do  so  only  for  each  age 
group  as  a  whole. 

Table  19  gives  the  per  cent  which  the  10  to  14  year  olds  are  of  the 
5  to  9  year  olds  in  each  of  these  same  cities  by  the  census  of  1900,  and 
also  of  1890,  and  the  per  cent  which  the  15  to  19  year  otds  are  of  the 
fi  to  9  year  olds  by  the  census  of  1890,  The  per  cents  are  calculated 
from  data  in  Table  83  of  the  Abstract  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  1900, 
pages  109-111. 

Table  19. — Par  etnti  which  the  general  popuUifiom  10  to  14  ytarioldandlS  to  19  year* 
old  were  of  Che  population  S  to  9  yeari  old  in  1890  in  certain  citiet;  alto  the  per  tent* 
which  the  popalation  10  to  14  yean  old  were  of  the  5  to  9  yean  old  in  1900. 


1800. 

IBOO. 

IBBO,               IKO. 

'»-• 

16-ie 

10-14 

10-14  1   15^19      10-14 

mil 

88,5 

»a.o 

108.0 

ge.5 

9B.3 

ioe.2 

100.0 

M.7 

is 

■■■■g8."i 

87.0 

87^1 
M.5 

te.'i 
s».a 

glJgJIS.^:;:::: 

1 

ws 

Bpringfleld,  Mam 912       1088          80.0 

St,JOMpl,.Mo ,      B8.U      10U.a         85.0 

S'Sjir*.?."':::::;  £! 

91.3 

8t  PBUl-Mtiin 

£!    K     Si 

IJM  Atwclei.  on ».  T 

84.3 

ioa.o 
9s!i 

Witcrbury.  Conn 1      SCI,    105. 0  ;       85.0 

Wllminnon,  Del 983  1    lOl.Sl        9!-3 

Warcoaler.  Msu ,      95,0       103.7         84.9 

Ei 

94           IM             ffi 

"' 

We  may  fairly  take  the  percentages  which  the  numbers  of  inhabi- 
tants (if  oath  age  from  10  on  are  to  the  number  of  7,  8,  and  9  year  olds 
divided  by  3  as: 

I'ercentagf.*  ;  Percentage. 

in  years  nh\ 96     15  ycare  old 90 

11  yi-arauld 94  |  16  years  old 92 

12  ycura  oIi! 92  i  17  years  old 98 

13  years  old 00     18  years  old 102 

Mywrsold 89  ' 

We  luight  then,  to  get  for  the  group  the  per  cent  of  the  children  of 
each  ago  that  arc  in  school,  divide  through  the  figures  representing 
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the  central  tendency  of  cities  in  order  by  0.96,  0.94,  0.92,  etc.,  that  is 
divide  the  98.7  of  Table  2  by  0.96,  the  91.2  by  0.94,  the  88.9  by  0.92, 
and  so  on.  The  figures  thus  obtained  would  not,  however,  be  truly 
significant  for  the  years  from  14  on,  for  the  reason  that  among  the 
15  to  19  year  olds  migrating  to  the  city,  very  many  have  already 
been  eliminated  from  school  in  the  coimtry  and  come  to  the  city 
specifically  to  work.  We  should  have  in  oiu*  result  a  measure  not  only 
of  the  elimination  in  cities,  but  of  the  elimination  in  cities  plus  the 
nature  of  the  selection  by  cities  from  other  localities.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  take  ratios  based  exclusively  on  the  birth  rate  minus  death 
rate  increase,  whereby  the  15  to  19  year  olds  are  only  79.8  per  cent  of 
the  5  to  9  year  olds,  would  be  unfair,  for  the  reason  that  many  families 
move  to  the  city  so  that  older  children  can  have  the  advantage  of  the 
high  school,  and  some  of  the  pupils  coimted  in  the  city  school  popula- 
tions, especially  in  the  late  years,  come  in  daily  from  the  surroimding 
coimtry.  Though  the  great  majority  of  the  15  to  19  increase  by 
immigration  come  to  the  cities  to  work,  a  smaU  ntunber  come  specif- 
ically to  go  to  school. 

On  the  whole,  in  order  to  compare  the  numbers  actually  in  school 
with  the  numbers  that  would  be  if  every  child  in  the  cities  who  is  in 
school  at  8  years  of  age,  kept  on  in  school  till  he  was  19  (except  for 
death),  and  if  no  one  moved  away  from  or  moved  into  the  cities,  we 
may  fairly  balance  the  results  of  death  and  of  immigration  on  the 
school  age  population  records  after  14,  and  regard  the  per  cents  with 
which  the  98.7,  91.2,  88.9,  etc.,  should  be  compared  as  follows: 


School  expectation  if  no  elimination  existed. 


Peioentage. 

10  years  old 96 

11  years  old 94 

12  years  old 92 

13  years  old 90 

14  years  old 90 


Percentage. 

15  years  old 90 

16  years  old 90 

17  years  old 90 

18  years  old 90 


The  percentages  retained  then  rise  from  98.7,  91.2,  88.9,  etc.,  and 
become — 

Percentage  of  — ^ —  retained. 


Percentage. 

10  years  old 103.0 

11  years  old 97. 0 

12  years  old 97.0 

13  years  old 88.0 

14  years  old 70.0 


Percentage. 
16  years  old 47. 0 

16  years  old 30. 0 

17  years  old 16. 5 

18  years  old 8. 6 


The  absurdity  of  the  103  per  cent  is  probably  due  to  the  tendency 
of  the  children  to  state  their  age  as  10  if  it  is  9  or  11,  more  often 
than  to  state  it  as  9  if  it  is  8  or  10,  or  as  11  if  it  is  10  or  12,  and  per- 
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haps  to  the  late  entry  to  the  public  schools  of  a  few  children.     We 

7  4-8  4-9 
may  properly  correct  for  this,  making  the  percentage  of   « 

retained  as  follows: 

74-54-9 
Corrected  percentage  of  —^P^  retained. 


Percentage. 

10  years  old 100.0 

11  years  old 98.0 

12  years  old 97.0 

13  years  old 88.0 

14  years  old 70.0 


Percentage. 

15  years  old 47.0 

16  years  old 30.0 

17  years  old 16. 5 

18  years  old 8.6 


These  figures  represent  then  as  good  an  approximation  to  the  reten- 
tion of  children  in  city  pubUc  schools,  such  as  those  Usted,  as  I  can  get 
from  the  data  at  hand  without  elaborate  hypotheses  for  correction. 
It  is  certainly  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  of  pupils  entering 
these  city  schools  one-tenth  leave  before  13  years  of  age,  one-fourth 
before  14,  one-half  before  16,  two-thirds  before  16,  and  five-sixths 
before  17. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  these  figures  for  cities  are  much 
too  high  for  the  country  at  large.  Even  in  Connecticut,  a  State 
fortimate  in  its  means  of  education,  the  corresponding  figures^  are — 


Percentage. 
16  years  old 32.0 

16  years  old 19. 0 

17  years  old 11.0 

18  years  old 6.0 


Percentage. 

10  years  old 99.5 

11  years  old 94.0 

12  years  old 94.0 

13  years  old 91.0 

14  years  old 57. 0 

§  18.   The  Variability  Among  Cities  with  Respect  to  Elimination  by  Age. 

The  student  who  is  desirous  of  a  strict  account  of  the  variability 
of  cities  in  respect  to  elimination  by  age  may,  by  using  the  data  of 
Tables  17-19  and  such  other  data  as  he  may  secure  from  city  reports, 
correct  each  city's  school  population  statistics  separately  and  then 
compare  them.  I  shall  do  this  only  for  three  high  and  three  low 
ranking  cities  and  without  attempt  at  perfect  precision. 

The  age  population  percentages  for  Cleveland,*  Jersey  City,  and 
Newark  schools,  as  given  in  Table  18,  are — 

a  From  the  1903  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  pp.  184-185,  reduced  to 
per  cents  of  the  number  of  8-year-old8  and  corrected  by  the  pppulation  statistics  of  the 
census  of  1900. 

b  Baltimore  makes  a  lower  record  than  Cleveland,  but  as  this  may  be  due  in  laige 
measure  to  the  colored  population  it  seemed  better  not  to  include  it. 
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AgB. 

City 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

Clevolftnd 

Perd, 
9&3 
97.0 
940 

Perd, 
82.3 
9L0 
83.8 

Perd, 
8a4 
89.0 
8a4 

Perd, 
7a4 
76.2 
50.7 

Perd, 
540 
56.0 
36.7 

Perd. 
29.3 
33.7 
18.7 

Perd. 
16.4 

lao 
ia4 

Perd. 

lai 

45 

a2 

Perd. 

Jersey  City 

2.1 

Newark 

2.8 

A  v*nig«  « 

948 
940 

8&7 
8a8 

843 
8&4 

60.8 
73.4 

48.2 
540 

27.2 
29.3 

ia3 
lao 

&6 

a2 

40 

Median 

2.8 

aApproxtanate. 


While  those  for  Denver,  Grand  Rapids,  and  Springfield 


£'\9^. 

Age. 

City. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

la 

14 

16. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

Denver 

08.7 

102.0 

91.0 

91.8 
95.6 
88.9 

9a4 
942 
87.0 

8L8 
9a2 
85.0 

7a8 
85.3 
78.3 

50.9 
71.9 
58.5 

441 
42.7 
30.0 

28.9 
21.5 
241 

l&O 

Orand  Rapids ,. 

Bp'liwflela r , 

lao 
lao 

Average 

97.2 
96.7 

92.1 
9L8 

9a5 
9a4 

86.7 
86.Q 

78.5 
76.3 

6a4 
50.9 

41.9 
42.7 

248 
141 

ia4 

Median 

146 

The  question  is  as  to  how  far  these  extreme  individual  differences 
are  due  to  differences  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  cities,  and  how  far 
they  are  due  to  real  differences  in  the  educational  character  of  the 
cities. 

The  percentages  which  the  number  10  to  14  and  the  number  15  to 
19  are  to  the  number  5  to  9  for  those  cities  are: 


city. 


Cleveland 

Jersey  city... 
Newark 

Average 
Median. 


Age. 

10-14 

1^19. 

86.5 
842 
85.4 

89.0 

8ao 

86.0 

85.4 
85.4 

86.0 
86.0 

• 

City. 


Denver 

Grand  Rapids 
Springfield... 

Average 
Median. 


It  thus  appears  that  the  superiority  of  the  record  by  age  popula- 
tions of  the  second  group  of  cities  is  in  a  slight  degree  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  more  children  10  to  18  to  draw  from,  approximately 
4  per  cent  more.  If  the  age  populations  of  the  former  group  are 
multiplied  each  by  1.04,  this  disadvantage  is  removed.  The  differ- 
ence thus  made  is  very  slight. 

It  is  also  true  that  Newark  and  Cleveland  have  flourishing  private 
schools,  which  take  from  the  public  schools  more  old  pupils  than  they 
return  in  exchange,  and  which  eliminate  a  very  small  percentage  of 
their  pupils  compared  with  the  public  school  per  cents.  Springfield, 
Grand  Rapids,  and  Denver  do  not  have  private  schools  of  anywhere 
nearly  so  great  influence  on  school  attendance.  Moreover,  these 
latter  cities  probably  gain  more  from  the  r^istration  of  out-of-town 
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pupils  in  the  high  schools  than  do  Jersey  Qty  and  Newark.  A 
liberal  allowance  for  all  these  influences  and  others  except  the  nature 
of  the  pupils  and  of  the  school  systems  themselves  will  be  made  by 
multiplying  the  figures  for  the  former  group  by — 


Multi- 
plier. 

10  years  old 1.04 

11  years  old 1.04 

12  years  old 1.05 

13  years  old 1 .  05 

14  years  old 1.06 


Multi- 
plier. 

15  years  old 1.08 

16  years  old 1 .  10 

17  years  old 1.18 

18  years  old 1.20 


We  have  then  the  following: 


Age. 


10  yean 
U  years 

12  years 

13  years 

14  years 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 


Average. 


Cleye- 
land,  etc. 


99 

89 

89 

73 

51 

29 

14.5 
7.8 
4.8 


Denver, 
etc. 


97 

92 

91 

87 

79 

63 

42.0 

24.8 

15.4 


Median. 


Cleve- 
land, etc. 


96 

87 

88 

77 

57 

32 

14.3 
&1 
3.4 


Denver, 
etc. 


99 

92 

90 

85 

76 

00 

42.7 

24.1 
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The  cities  in  the  second  list,  after  this  allowance,  still  keep  one  and 
a  half  times  as  many  to  the  age  of  14,  twice  as  many  to  15,  three  times 
as  many  to  16,  and  three  and  a  half  times  as  many  to  17  and  18. 


Adellwrt  Coll^^e.  S3. 

Adm I nlBt ration,    scbool,    caase    of    ellmlni- 

(lOD.   15. 
Axe  poTiulBtlDnB,  orlElnal  data,  50. 
Aaea.  oi  pupils.  pllmlnBtloD  bj,  23 ;  iDcreaK 

In  ellml^aCIiiK  torce.  21. 
AlLdthenj  CoUeBe,  33. 
Air^Dtown.  Pa..  S8. 

AmFrlcBii    colleBM,   claM   populatloD.    33. 
Amberst  College,  .13,  34. 
AmouDt  of  ellmlDatlon,  11.  23,  35. 
ADDual   Keport  of   U.   S.   CommlraloDer  ot 

EducatloD,  46,  48,  49. 
Atlaalic  Cltj,   N.   J.,    28. 
Aubara.  N.  Y..  28. 
Anrota,  111.,  48. 


40,    qif,    4£,   04,    UD. 

Bar  Cltj,  Mlcb..  28. 

BajanDP,  N.  J..  28. 

Befolt   College.    Wla..   33,  34,   36. 

Belolt,  Wla..   48. 

BCTcrlr,    Mas*..  48. 

BlogbamlOD,   N.  Y.,  28. 

Bni^oD,   MBB8.,   IS,   28,   33,   38,  12 

48.  41).  f<i.  G4.  66. 
Bowdoln  Coflege.  33,  34. 
BrldESport,   Codd.,   38. 


r  Ffllaworth,  6. 


ra.  Elm 

la  UqK 

Buffalo,  N.  Y., 


Cambridge,    Maiia..    10,    is,    38,   42,  43,    44, 

4S.  49.  58. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  48. 
CaDtOD.  Oblo.  28. 
ChattBDOosa,  Tenn..  28. 
Chelsea.  Mbbb..  47. 
CheBter.   I'a.,  28,  4S. 
CblcBKD.  III.,  IS.  38.  42.  43.  44,  48,  *9,  S2. 

54,  56. 
Chlcopee.  MasB,.  48. 
Children,  colored,  ellmlDatlon  of,  .10 ;  drop- 

6 lag  out  of  Bchool   before   tiftb   grede. 
:  who  never  have  a  man  teacher.  10. 
Clncliinatl,  Ob  In.  47.  48.  49. 
Cities,  American,  twenty-three  selected,  13 : 
annual  Increase  of  population.  44  ;  Een- 
eral  tendencies  of,  45.  D4  ;  varlaMlll; 
amODE.  witb  respect  to  ellminatloD  by 


CIbb 


ce.   34. 


Class  population,  of  Amerlean  colleges,  33. 

ClBBHes.  special.  In  science,  arts,  and  In- 
dustries. In   Bnaland.   12, 

Cleveland,  Oblo,  14,  15.  38,  42,  43,  44,  48, 
49,   52,  54,   56.   59. 

nintoa,  Mass..  48. 

College  for  Women  (Weetcrti  Bcssrre). 
3S,  36. 


Colleges,  tbelr  wlectton.  31. 

Columbia,  8.  C,  48. 

Colombia  UnlTersltj,  6,  83,  84. 


Comparisoa!  of'  class  population  and  class 

Cornell  Unlierslty.' 33. 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  28. 
Course,  of  elimination.  16,  2T. 


Dallas.  Tex.,  28. 


De  Pbu..    _  — 

Deriatlons    of 

true  percents.  43. 


Maeram  No.  1, 

No.   2,   Tariablllt; 

Nos.  3,  4,  6,  6,  tboWliiB 

Inatlon  and   form  of  dl 


of  elimination,  11 
ItT  amongst  dtles,  16 
tbr— '  -"- 


No.  7.  Bbowlni 


9  of  etlc 
tlon,    20: 


Ing  gradaslness  ,. 

.    .  .1.  8.  amount  of  elimination 

wltb  respect  to  age,  24 ;  No.  B,  showing 
retention  in  grada,  26. 

Differences.  In  eBclency  of  scbool  systems, 
14 ;  In  rellabllltj  of  percentages,  84. 

Dtstrlbutlon.  of  pupils,  form  of,  20. 

Dnbnque,  Iowa,  28. 

Dulutb,  Minn.,  28. 


Bast  St.  Lonts.  111..  28. 
Education,  femlnliatlon  of,  86. 
Blementar;  school  grades,  -"    " 
EllmlnatloD.  actual.  43-  -- 

23;  6/  grades.  ^7 ;  courae'of,  16;  ■„ 

est,    from    flrst    to    second    high -school 

Sadee,  IT:  In  colleges,  31;  In  schools 
r  colored  children.  80;  of  pupils  from 
school,  1,  7.  11;  of  pupils  from  scboo). 
main  cause,  10 ;  process  of  estimating, 
CG  :  steadiness  of,  21 ;  variability  among 
dtlea,  58 ;  with  respect  to  sex,  28. 

ailxabeth,  N.  J..  29. 

Elmlra,  tJ.  Y.,  2fl. 

Efficiency,  of  school  systems,  dlffenncM,  14. 

"--rland.   course  of  elimination,  21;   keep- 


Facts,  ot  grade  popnlatlons.  43 ;  of  school 
ige  populations,  65. 
ilnliBtlon,  of  education.  36. 


FaTtblldDnsMcbnle,  In  Qcnnaiir.  13. 
France,  koeplng  cblldran  In  •cbool.  10. 
rnquencT.  of  per  cent  of  retmtlon,  28. 
Frahman  popalatlon,  Si. 


iUrj  uid  blgh  Kbool, 


GalveatoD,   Tci.. 
Gki.   between  ell 

liw'ciilidren  In  KhSTiriO. 
Glouceater.  Max.,   29. 
Oradr,  aecoiiil    hardest  In  Kboo 
Qrade  popolatlona,  facta  of,  4~ 


Hamilton  CoUes?.  31. 

HarrlHbu™,    Ph.,   211. 

Harrerd  nalTemllr.  S3.  34.  .'iO. 

Barerfom   College,    33,   36. 

Bnverblll.  Mara.,  S9.  IS. 

High  nubool,  American.  HeniicI  of  elemni- 
tar;  Bcbuol.  21  -.  elimlnalloD  br  mi.  :I9  : 
grades.  45.  *B.  *0:  part  of  nneral 
course.  10 ;  propotlloD  of  ^ila  to  bora 


iDcreaae,   annual,   of   population   of  citlea, 

44 :  la  ellmlnatlnB  force,  19. 
Injaatlce,  done  to  citlea.  46. 


JeracT  Oly,  N.  J.,  10.  89,  48,  43,  4 

49.  S3.  M.  SB.  GO. 
Jobnatown,  Pa.,  29.  48,  B4,  66. 
Jollet,  III.,  29. 
Junior  papulation.  34. 


i  Clt7.  Kana.,  48,  B3,  M,  SB. 
a  CICT,  Uo..  IS.  3B,  42.  43,  4 
S3.  Si,  56. 


Iiacroaae,  Wla.,  48. 

Leeal  age  limit.  23. 

Uttle  Rock,  Ark.,  31,  39,  S3.  B4.  tie. 

Lob  Angelea.   Cal.,   16.   30.   42,   43,   44, 


Ilel  Ky..  31,  31».  40.  63,  S4,  5«. 

Lowell,  Mau..  49. 
Lirnn,  Maaa.,  48. 

M. 

HacoD.  Oa.,  29.  31,  39. 

HadlaoD.  Wla..  48. 

Maiden,  Maaa.,  10,  16.  39,  42,  43.  44.  48,  66. 

Uan  tcBcber.  10. 

Hedford.  Maaa..  47. 

Uetbod,  of  comparlaon  of  collegea,  32. 

Milwaukee.  WlB..  40.  47.  49. 

MlBQeapollB.  Minn.,  14.  16,  40,  42,  43.  44. 

4S,  40,  C3.  E4.  56. 
MoDtgoiner]i,  Ala.,  29. 
Mount  Holfoke  College.  33,  36. 


Newark.  N.  J.,  40.  42.  43.  ■ 

S4.  56,  69. 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  29. 
New  Haven,  Coon.,  16,  40,  4: 


New  Orleana,  La.,  47,  63,  64,  S6. 
Newport.  R.  I..  IS.  40,  42,  43,  14,  48. 
Newton  Center,  Maaa.,  29,  48. 
New    York    Cltj,    IS,    21,    40,    42,    43.    1 

48,  66. 
Norfolk,  Va.,  29. 


Ogden,  iltah.  48. 

Omaba,  Nebr..  40.  46,  48.  49.  63.  04,  66. 

OpportuDltr.  educational,  eqaalltr  of,  22. 


Paaaale.  N.  J.,  40. 


tlQulng  t< 


reLalned,  23;  of 


Ml?37,  * 


Populallons.  achool  grade,  original, 
Portland,   Me.,   29,   47. 


Puplig.  elUlnallon  of.  from  acbool.  1.  T; 
held  beck  unduly.  24 ;  lu  blgh  acbool. 
per  cent  of  graduates.  10 :  not  continu- 
ing to  oeit  grade.  17 :  percentage  of. 
cnti^rlng    acbool.    IS :     remaining    in    a 

Populalloo.  of'dtlVj.   cause  of  rariablllty 


Qnlncr,   Uaaa.,  48. 


Radne,  WU.,  48. 

Rapld-promoiloD  ajBtema,  24. 

Reading,  Pa..  48. 

RegiatraClon,  of  papllB.  exactitude  of  Bg- 
ures,    18;   aUtTatlca.    7. 

Reliability,  of  age  data,  54 ;  of  data  as 
ahowlng  tendende*  of  citlea.  42  ;  of  per- 
cent agea.  34. 

Reaialance.  to  ellmlDBtlan,  10. 

Retention,  by  gradea  In  high  BcboolB  for 
the  seiea  separately,   28 ;  of  pupils  In 


I,  47; 


Rockford,  III.,  29. 


of.  10. 


aalt  Lake  City.  Utah.  47. 
San  Antonio.  Tei.,  29. 
San  FranclHco.  Cal.,  49. 


.  -.jinentarj,  per  cent  of  puplla  wbo 

iduate.    10 :     elimination    of    pupllB 

"   "  1e  populatlona,  — '-* 

graduate,  10. 


graduate.    _.  .      

from.  1,  T,  II ;  grade  populatlona. 
DBl.  37.  42:    hR-'    —   — '  -'  ■ 
who  graduate,  10 
School  age  populatli 


;  grade  populatlona.  orlel- 
hlgh,  per   cent  of  pupils 

of.  ri6. 


ited,  St. 
Senior  population,   84. 
Sei.  elimination  with  respect  to.  28. 
SlgnlflcBDce.  of  Qgnrea  from  colleges.  34. 
Hmlth  College.  33. 
aomerrllle,  MB»»..   41,  48.  66. 
Sophomore  population,  34. 


INDEX. 
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South  Bend,  Ind.,  29. 

South  Omaha.  Nebr.,  29. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  29,  48. 

Springfield,  Mass.,   15,  41,   42.  48,  44,  45, 

48,  53,  54,  56.  59;  registration  statis- 
tics, 8. 

Springfield,  Ohio,  47. 

Statistics,   of   registration.    7. 

Status,  social  and  economic,  of  pupils,  21. 

Steadiness,  of  elimination,  21. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  53,  54,  56. 

St.  Loufis,  Mo.,  15,  40,  42.  43.  44,  46,  48, 

49,  56. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  53,  54,  56. 

Students,  staying  In  college  four  years,  36. 

Syracuse,  N.  i.,  47. 

T. 

Table  No.  1,  percentage  of  pupils  entering 
school,  15 ;  No.  2,  grade  retention,  26 ; 
No.  3.  retention  by  grades  for  the  sep- 
arate sexes,  28 ;  No.  4,  high  school  elim- 
ination by  sex,  29 :  No.  5,  ratios  of 
colored  to  white  pupils,  81 ;  No.  6,  class 
population  of  colleges.  33 ;  No.  7,  class 
permanence  of  14  colleges,  34 ;  No.  8, 
class  populations  of  colleges  for  women, 
36;  No.  9,  grade  populations,  88;  No. 

10,  school   grade   populations,   42 ;   No. 

11,  deviations  from  the  true  per  cent,  43 ; 
No.  12,  rate  of  increase  of  city  popula- 
tion, 44 ;  No.  13,  data  showing  relation- 
ship between  grade  populations.  45 ; 
No.  14,  per  cent  of  entering  pupils  re- 
maining in  the  grade,  47;  No.  15. 
school  grade  populations.  48;  No.  16, 
school  grade  populations,  49:  No. 
17.  distribution  by  age,  52 ;  No.  18,  per 
cent  which  10  and  11  year-olds  are  to 
8  year-olds,  54 ;  No.  19,  per  cents  which 
10  to  14  year-olds  are  to  5  to  9  year- 
olds,  56. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  29. 

Teacher,  man.  10. 

Teaching  of  consequence,  In  history.  10. 

Tendency,  of  American  cities,  11,  42. 

Thomdike,  Edward  L.,  1. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  53,  54.  56. 


Topeka,  Kans.,  29. 

Trenton,  N.  J..  15,  41,  42,  43,  44,  49,  56. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  58.  54,  56. 

Tufts  College,  33,  36. 

U. 

Union  College,  33. 

United  States,  backward  in  proTiding  for 
technical  education,  12. 

Uniyersity.  of  California.  33,  34 ;  of  Colo- 
rado, 33.  34.  36;  of  Illinois,  88;  of 
Iowa,  33 ;  of  Minnesota.  33 :  of  Bfissls- 
sippl,  33 ;  of  Pennsylrania,  86 ;  of  Ten- 
nessee, 83,  84,  86;  of  Wisconsin,  83, 
34,  36. 


V. 


Vassar  College.  33,  34,  86. 
Variability,    among   cities,    14.   26,   58;   In 
the  amount  of  elimination  of  pupils,  10. 

W. 

• 

Wage-earners,  their  retention  in  school,  10. 
Washington.  D.  C.  15,  31,  41,  42,  43,  44, 

48.  49,  56. 
Washington  Unirersity,  33. 
Waterbury,   Conn.,  41,  42,  43,  44,  46,  48| 

56. 
Wellesley  College.  33,  36. 
Wesleyan  Uniyersity,  33,  34,  36. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va..  29,  48. 
Wllkes-Barre,  Pa.,  29. 
Willlamsport,  Pa.,  48. 
Wilmington,   Del.,   15,   41,   42,  43,   44,   48, 

49,  56. 

Withdrawal,  from  college,  35. 
Woburn,  Mass.,  41. 

Worcester,   Mass.,    10.   15,   41,   42,   48,   44, 
46,  48,  49,  56. 

Y. 

Yale  University,  33,  34,  36. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y..  29. 
York,  Pa..  48. 
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